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HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


ON THE GENIUS OF THE OTTOMAN INSTITUTIONS. 

The philosophical inquiry into the origin and progress of the political 
institutions of Europe, presents no phenomenon more striking than that 
of the Turkish establishment in the provinces west of the Propontis and 
the Hellespont. From the moment of the dismemberment of the mighty 
empitre of antiquity, if to any given era can be assigned that prodigious 
catastrophe, the system of European civilization had been progressive; 
and, as it were, in a straight line, without remarkable deviations, and cer¬ 
tainly, it may be said, without retrocession. In the age of Louis XIY. 
it had perhaps attained the utmost which it was calculated to attain in 
the order of its progress, and becoming, as it were, a new point of de¬ 
parture at that period for a still more exalted system, it preceded but 
by a moment the great convulsion of the French Revolution, out of the 
chaos of which was destined to arise the germ of a new system but now 
in the infancy of its development. To this regular progression we find* 
with one exception, the whole continent of Europe submitting, and the 
more magnificent world of America owing to it the very theoiy of its 
civilization; it gave to the industry of the patient Hollander a country 
rescued or conquered from the dominion of the ocean, and built upon 
the frozen waters of the Arctic sea a home for the enterprise and acfo* 
vity of the merchant and the mariner. 

And which is this single and remarkable exception? As far as the 
eye of the observer traces the march of the Mohammedan power, so far 
does he find this germ of civilization inert—so far does he find the very 
nature of man unchanged; which, however it be proclaimed alike in 
every age, is, at least in its outward manifestations, less stable than any 
of the physical phenomena to which change is incident, by the very con¬ 
stitution of their existence. 

Unaffected by foe incessant changes surrounding them, foe Turkish 
provinces have remained such as foe policy of their first conquerors 
rendered them; and foe peculiar principles by which their degree of 
civilization has been produced, appear to terminate abruptly on foe bor¬ 
ders of the adjacent countries, without having modified in any particular 
their very different systems, and in contradiction, it would seem, of that 
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fundamental law, in conformity with which it is declared that not a bil¬ 
low of the ocean heaves without producing its correspondent vibration 
in the universal system of created things. 

It may well then be inquired, by what means the Turkish establish¬ 
ment in Europe, destitute of the principle of adaptation by which nations 
have in all other instances alone been able to perpetuate and extend 
themselves for such a length of time, succeeded in retaining the limits 
acquired by its most fortunate chiefs; and how it has resisted the uni¬ 
versal tendency to change, whether of progression or retrogression, which 
we remark in all the ages of the world, as incident to all of its manifold 
populations. This question we propose to investigate in a series of es¬ 
says, which, as the subject will render them in a great measure specu¬ 
lative, we shall be careful to render as brief as may be compatible with 
the nature of the inquiry ; while at the same time it is hoped that the 
historical details will be found to possess much interest for the general 
reader. 

In this investigation, however striking the early history of • the Otto¬ 
mans may be, and however pregnant with interest and instruction, we 
are at liberty, for the sake of brevity, to pass it over in silence till the 
moment of the occupation of Adrianople by the arms of Orchan the first, 
in succession to the founder of the race. The sons of Orchan, Oma, 
Solyman, and Amurath, were the leaders of this fortunate exped tion; 
and to the latter was reserved the boast of filling a Mohammedan throne 
in the midst of the princes of Christian Europe. 

Beneath the hoof of the horse upon which Attila had ridden, the grass, 
he boasted, never grew again; and the devastating progress of the new 
wanderers from the deserts of Asia, seemed to bring the same curse of 
sterility on the devoted fields of their triumphs. The fairest portion of 
Europe in their possession, produce not the quantity of food required for 
the sustenance of a scant population. Villages, towns, and cities, dis¬ 
appeared before their march; and the panic-stricken Greeks, at the name 
of the Turkish leaders, not waiting their approach, abandoned their pro¬ 
perty and their homes, to find in other countries an escape from the ex¬ 
tirpating ferocity of these new savages. Among all the cities of the 
Eastern empire, and now the second of European Turkey in importance 
and in population, was Adrianople, situated in the plains between the range 
of hills to which the ancients gave the names of Rhodope and Hcemus, 
or the Despotic Door and Batkins of the Turks. A single glance upon 
a common map will serve to show the importance of this situation to a 
power, whose ulterior views were directed towards the city of Constan¬ 
tinople, leaving it dependent solely upon such aid as might be afforded 
from the northern powers through the Black Sea, and from the south by 
means of the Dardanelles and Sea of Marmora. In the last war be¬ 
tween the Russians and the Turks, the occupation of Adrianople termi¬ 
nated the war, and left to the Sultan nothing but the name of having 
saved his capital. Afler a resistance of nine months, Adrianople fell 
into the hands of Solyman and Amurath, and, receiving on its subjuga¬ 
tion a Mohammedan population, it became, A. D. 1360 , the seat of the 
Turkish empire in Europe. 
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It is not uncommon to behold the founding of empire through the in¬ 
fluence of an individual; to mark it assume, in the life-time of the founder, 
a consistency upon which to depend in the event of his death, and, or¬ 
ganized by his exertions, to fit itself for lasting command. The history 
of England, in its passage from the Anglo-Saxon to the Norman rule, 
affords a striking example. More frequently we discover the dissipation 
or overthrow of empires, established by the energies of a single con¬ 
queror, when that energy is lost to the new institutions by his death; 
but history presents, with all its wonders, scarce a parallel to the progress 
of the Ottomans, continued through a succession of reigns by a series 
of victories, and sending out in every conquest the roots of permanent 
empire and extended rule. In the case of the Turks, it is not difficult 
to trace out and follow the causes that led to the brilliant result of their 
influence in Europe. 

When an individual, in an age and with a people whose active prin¬ 
ciple has been exhausted, arises by the influences of a boundless ambi¬ 
tion and resistless will, to give a temporary impulse to effete institutions, 
his loss is an inevitable forerunner of the dissolution of the fabric reared 
by his exertion and supported by his strength; but when the principle 
of action is in a whole population, the individual appearing and acting 
as its organ, leads only in obedience to its impulse and its will; so long, 
therefore, as these remain, it is impossible that any degeneracy shall be 
found in its apparent leaders, even in the longest succession; to inter¬ 
fere with the advancement of such a people, there must be a diminution 
in the exercise of their own active impulse, or the opposition of a will 
more powerful from without. In the case of the Turks, while we can 
discover no principle of conservation in their political institutions, we 
find the active spirit of a conquering people not led by conquering prin¬ 
ces to dominion, but forcing their sovereigns into the paths of conquest 
and making them conquerors. We shall cease to wonder, therefore, at 
the long line of heroes which preceded the father of the Ottoman race 
till the establishment of his posterity in the seat of the Byzantine Cae¬ 
sars. But we shall find it certainly more difficult to account for the 
means by which the nation has been able to sustain itself in the inertness 
which succeeded so suddenly to the spirit of conquest, with its vast and 
heterogeneous population. 

The character of Amurath stands foremost among the Ottoman princes 
for all the virtues that could adorn a hero of those times. His ferocity 
of disposition displayed against the enemies of his religion alone, was no 
obstruction in the way of the praises which his subjects bestowed on 
him; and the justice and tenderness with which he administered his 
power among them, have rendered his memoiy sacred and dear.* The 


* Upon a certain occasion Amurath appeared to offer his testimony before the Mufti, who 
then acted as judge. “ If,” said the impartial officer, “ your majesty come here to offer the 
testimony of a prince and leader of the faithful, I cannot refuse to admit the evidence; if you 
offer that merely of an individual, I reject you as unqualified. He who mingles not in the 
prayers of the people has no common bond of faith with them, and no concern in their courts.” 
It is said that Amurath, impressed with this rebuke, retired, and that thenceforward he regu¬ 
larly mingled in the dovotions of his soldiers and subjects. 
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wise policy of his father had instituted a body of infantry, which after¬ 
wards, by the prudence of Amurath, invested with a new character, be¬ 
came the terror of his Christian enemies and the support of his throne 
and dynasty; but his own more extended dominions required the insti¬ 
tution of a military for the protection of the soil. The corps of Spahis 
and Timariots were created by Amurath to answer this necessary end. 

In the Timariots, and in the manner of their origin, are observable the 
principles of the feuds and feudal tenures of the middle ages, in the 
Christian countries of Europe. The sovereignty of the prince extended 
over all the country which had descended to him, or the possession of 
which had passed by conquest into his hands. The right of property 
was also originally vested, or presumed to be vested, in the sovereign. 
At the period of Amurath’s accession to the throne, his inherited domi¬ 
nion was principally in the government of subordinate chiefs; but his 
extensive schemes of conquest contemplated the subjugation of vast 
additional territory, and the danger and frequency of revolt in the half- 
subdued states that owned his authority, taught him the inexpediency of 
introducing in his new possessions a similar system. At the same time, 
the reward which he could have offered to valor and ability, in the erec¬ 
tion of new principalities, would have been limited in number, and could 
have had but a limited influence upon the courage and ambitious hopes 
of his soldiery. He divided, therefore, his smallest and his largest con¬ 
quests into portions, to which the name of Timar was attached; and the 
property in each of these was vested in any individual who had deserved 
the reward by his conduct and service in effecting its occupation. The 
sole condition by which these Timars were held was that of military 
service and aid; and every Timariot was required to attend in person, 
well armed and mounted, in the Sultan’s wars, with a number of horse¬ 
men, in proportion to the value of his Timar. No plea, whether of 
sickness or age, was received from the Timariot; his presence was al¬ 
ways required in the field; and often on a litter the veteran of this order 
was borne to the scene of conflict, or the infant inheritor from his mo¬ 
ther’s breast, to sustain the chivalric purpose of the Timariot troop. 

The soldier, thus brought to the war, had a more than common inte¬ 
rest in the battle which he fought; and the wise provisions of Amurath, car¬ 
ried out by his successors to the present day, have furnished the Turk¬ 
ish Sultan with a body of cavalry unsurpassed, if not unequalled, for 
courage and activity; and amounting to the prodigious number, frequently, 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, well armed and mounted for the defence 
of their property and of the realm. From their organization it has re¬ 
sulted, that while the Janizaries have been the most insubordinate body 
of soldiers in Europe, the Timariots have scarcely been known to rebel 
against the legitimate authority of their princes. 

In the meanwhile the Turkish conquests in Bulgaria and Servia ena¬ 
bled Amurath to increase his infantry, by augmenting the powerful corps 
of Janizaries, whose installation by this prince has sometimes given rise 
to the mistaken opinion that to him they owed their origin. The many 
wars of the predecessors of Amurath, and the many captives which fell 
jpto their hands, had rendered this already a numerous body, that called 
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for its special organization. Dividing them into companies, Amurath 
placed over each its proper officer, and over all an Aga, who should 
rank among the highest dignitaries of the government. To confirm 
their ferocious devotion, he resolved to add to their installation the sanc¬ 
tity of religion; and sending them to the celebrated Bektach, founder of 
the Dervishes, and the most venerable of that order, he implored for them 
an ensign and a name. Instructed in the Sultan’s designs, the old man 
placed upon the head of one of these soldiers his hand, and allowed the 
ample sleeve of his garment to fall around it in folds. In this situation 
he ejaculated, with all the enthusiasm and fervor of prophecy, the words 
which were to be to them the epitome and law of their duty. “ Let 
their name,” said he, “ be Janizaries; let their visage be terrible, and 
invincible their arms; may their swords be ever sharp, and ever pointed 
against an enemy their spears; may their valor secure to them a never- 
fading success.” With this benediction and this auguiy were they in¬ 
stalled, and with the whole sum of virtue comprised in the law of the 
sword and the right of the strong, these ungovernable troops appear to 
have almost accomplished their destiny, and to have fulfilled the predic¬ 
tion of military fanaticism and religious zeal. From that moment the 
name of Janizaries remained to this formidable band, and the turban 
which the Janizary wears in the form of a Dervish’s sleeve, bears 
witness to the religious sanctity of the inauguration of the order to 
which he belongs. The number of this corps was limited to ten 
thousand at first, and it was only after a painful noviciate that the cap¬ 
tives destined for this honorable body were permitted to assume the 
name of Janizaries. When Mahomet II. conceived his vast projects 
against the West, he felt the powerful influence of the courage, intrepi¬ 
dity, and enthusiastic ferocity of a soldiery so constituted and so trained; 
and when he undertook at last the final subversion of the throne of the 
Greek emperors, he had augmented the force of the Janizaries to the 
number in all of forty thousand men. To keep this number perfect, he 
ordered that the deficiencies occasioned by his constant wars should be 
supplied by a levy among the Christians of his European provinces 
once in every seven years, when the eldest son of every Christian family 
should be removed to multiply the Asamaglans, or preparatory corps of 
Janizaries. Such appear to have been die earliest provisions for the 
establishment of empire by the Turks, in the provinces which they first 
occupied in Europe; and it is not easy to discover in them any thing to 
mark the founding of a permanent dominion. The government had al¬ 
ways to encounter the difficulties which are inseparable from a military 
appointment, and accordingly it offers us more frequent instances of re¬ 
volt against the person of the sovereign than any other European esta¬ 
blishment. The reign of Amurath, the third in succession of his race, 
affords an early example. 

John Paleologus, the emperor of Constantinople and its few remain¬ 
ing dependencies, had courted the alliance of the Turks against the 
despot of Bulgaria ; and the conduct of the confederate forces was en- 
teusted to the young princes, Andronicus and Contuz, sons of Paleolo¬ 
gus and Amurath. Under these youthful commanders, the allied arms 
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had been completely successful; and the league which had been formed 
against them by the Moldavians, Wallachians, Transylvanians, and Bul¬ 
garians, had proved of no avail, opposed to the impetuous shock of their 
attack. The hate of the Greek emperor was satisfied with this victory, 
but his son perceived that it had been gained but for the benefit of a 
more terrible enemy than that which it had prostrated. Andronicus 
was, by the law of succession, one day to ascend his father’s throne, 
and he could not disguise to himself the condition of his parent; in this 
alliance with Amurath, he could not dissemble the humiliating convic¬ 
tion that he himself should mount the throne of the Greek emperors as 
the dependent of the Ottoman Sultan. In the ardor and the exultation 
of victory, it appeared easy to secure himself in the possession of a 
sovereignty which he had exercised already by delegated authority, and 
in which he had distinguished his ability. The son of Amurath was per¬ 
suaded to believe the same, and both prepared to turn against their fathers 
the arms which had been confided to their valor and integrity. Paleo- 
logus and Amurath received the news of this rebellion in Asia Minor. 
With a celerity which the rebels had by no means expected, the Turkish 
Sultan crossed into Europe, and approaching the camp of his son, pre¬ 
sented himself to the soldiers. The name of Amurath was dear to his 
people, and the claims of hi3 illustrious achievements had rendered his 
presence little less than awful in their eyes. Andronicus and Contuz 
soon beheld themselves without force to oppose the anger of their offend¬ 
ed father, and nothing was to be hoped from the clemency of Amurath. 
His humanity was lavished upon his subjects, and never had the enemies 
of the Turkish power a more relentless adversary. His justice has 
often been extolled as an attribute prominent among his manifold virtues, 
and every principle forbade him to pardon in a son the offence which in 
an enemy he was never known to forgive. Andronicus was sent to his 
father, but Amurath himself passed sentence upon his son. Contuz was 
ordered to be deprived of his eyes. This rigorous performance of jus¬ 
tice against the heir of the Sultan, left little hope of a less rigorous en¬ 
forcement against the son of Paleologus; and that unhappy father, now 
too late discovering himself a prisoner in the hands of his obdurate ally, 
was compelled to execute the same sentence upon his son which had 
been so sternly executed against the partner of his revolt 

Every thing now tended towards the consolidation of the Ottoman 
power. The few established laws and principles required by a military 
system, beyond the discipline and graduated subordination of a camp, 
were framed and adjusted; and the whole political machine, such as 
it remains at the present day, was fixed and constituted by Amurath, 
while yet his empire remained to be won. The office of Cadilesker, or 
chief of the Cadis’, was instituted for the distribution of justice; and the 
Grand Vizier was created to assist with his counsel the deliberations of 
the Sultan, or to bear with the people the terrible responsibility of his 
master’s despotism. During the time that Amurath was in Asia, the 
prince of Servia, Lazarus, had collected an army of confederated Wal¬ 
lachians, Hungarians, and other neighboring people, to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of his irresistible march. The report of this preparation brought 
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Amurath into the field; he directed his force at once against the hostile 
array of the confederates, and met them in the plains of Carlsovia. The 
battle that ensued was a carnage; the impetuous Sultan headed the at¬ 
tack, and the Hungarian cavalry was annihilated by the long lances of the 
Timariot horsemen. The victory being achieved and the enemy put 
to rout, Amurath dismounted, and walked over the field to number the 
enemy that had fallen and the soldiers that he had lost. He was exult¬ 
ing at the ease with which he had obtained so signal a triumph; for he had 
dreamed the very night before of having perished in battle. % There are 
many prophecies and presages that cause their own accomplishment. 
A Tribalkian soldier, hearing the words of the Sultan from among the 
heaps of the slain, sprang to his feet, and plunging his dagger in the 
breast of the conqueror, fulfilled the forebodings of the night, and deprived 
the Turkish victory of its triumph. 

The reign of the Ottomans had now passed through three generations, 
still aiming at universal dominion, and so far unerring in its aim. The 
first impulse which communicated the original energy and vigor of at¬ 
tack, remained with it still; and while the spirit of an intolerant religion 
urged the whole mass upon Christendom, it destroyed the independent 
principle that generally accompanies a people acting from its own im¬ 
pulse : by connecting the office of the monarch with the sanctity of re¬ 
ligion, it wore away the pride of liberty, through which a conquering 
people usually preserve their own freedom in the extinction of the po¬ 
litical rights of the conquered. The difference is partly here between 
the conquests of the Turks, and of those earlier barbarians who trampled 
on the Roman state and power. 

At the time of the passage of the Turks from Asia, the political sys¬ 
tem of Europe was subsiding from its long ferment, and was about to 
assume that consistency and that character out of which arose the insti¬ 
tutions which distinguished all the nations of the west. The shocks 
and tumults of the time but tended to confirm this character, and the 
hordes of Eastern people who poured into the empire could effect no 
modification or change beyond the limits of the territory which they sub¬ 
dued. Each body, therefore, was thrown upon its own system, and 
each system was perfected in its opposite and conflicting principles. 
At the dismemberment of the first or Western empire, the case was dif¬ 
ferent ; the barbarous nations by which that event had been produced, 
brought in with them a spirit unknown to the long-enslaved dependents 
of the emperors, and the governments which rose in the dark ages of 
the world were the result of the combined or discordant manners of the 
new and the old populations. These governments present an appear¬ 
ance perhaps unlike nothing so much as the picture which posterity has 
received for their likeness. Throughout all these ages, through the long 
period of baronical sovereignty, one characteristic, striking and predo¬ 
minant, presents itself. At no epoch in history has the principle of 
political liberty been more practically developed or more universally un¬ 
questioned, if we may not call it acknowledged; but in equal proportion 
the principle of civil liberty was unknown. From the conflict which 
grew out of the assertion of their civil rights by the populations of the 
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more civilized countries, arose the despotisms by which all Europe was 
oppressed, till the first hope of disenthralment beamed in the progress 
of the French Revolution; and the support which the sovereign power 
received from the people, when they first began to contend against the 
nobles for civil emancipation, effected the absolute prostration of politi¬ 
cal liberty. If we pursue the parallel still farther, we find the distinctive 
characteristics still more marked, from the time that the various nations 
out of which the modem governments have grown, appeared for the first 
time upon the borders of the Roman state. In the organization of their 
march, we see the constituent principle of liberty; in the progress of the 
Turks we behold the constituted despotism which expanded with the 
extension of territory, but which, proceeding on its first principle, was 
subject to no change; namely, the merging of political and civil right in 
the absolute will of the prince. How impressed the Ottoman princes 
were themselves with the belief that their mission of conquest was from 
Heaven, is manifested in a thousand instances. * Thus, when Amurath 
laid siege to Apollonia, the reputation of the place, believed to be im¬ 
pregnable, and the resolution of the inhabitants in its defence, made 
vain the efforts of the Turks to effect its reduction. In the midst of the 
slaughter of his troops, who were falling around him in a last assault, 
which seemed to promise still more disastrous defeat, the enthusiastic 
barbarian cast himself upon his knees, and invoking the favor of Heaven, 
declared that he fought in the name of the Prophet, whose truth was to 
make itself known in this conflict. In an hour afterwards the Sultan 
returned thanks to Mahomet for the miracle in the churches of the con¬ 
quered city, and the miracle remains as such upon record to this day. 

Amurath left at his death two sons, of whom the eldest, Bajazet, suc¬ 
ceeded him. His accession was marked by the commission of an act 
of cruelty which has formed a recognized feature in the policy of the 
Sultans, being repeated on the assumption of the government by almost 
every monarch of the Turkish race. Bajazet ordered his brother The- 
lebi to be put to death, while yet the remains of their common father 
lay unburied in his palace ; and every precaution thus taken for the quiet 
of his reign, he prepared to pursue the career of his people. A succes¬ 
sion of battles, in which, however, the arms of the Moslems were not 
always triumphant, extended his empire in Asia Minor over the few re¬ 
maining places that had still maintained themselves against the Ottomans, 
while in Europe the tottering throne of the Byzantine princes seemed 
within the very grasp of its aspiring enemy. Yet even in this progress 
of his hopes, which seem to have fixed no goal short of the imperial 
city, a temporary check served to throw a glory round the fortunes of 
the Christian princes united for the defence of the eastern capital of 
Christendom. 

Stephen of Moldavia had often beaten the best generals of Amurath, 
and the still more warlike Bajazet anxiously desired to match himself 
with the only enemy whose conquest seemed capable of ministering at 
once to his power and his pride. Crossing the Danube unexpectedly, 
Bajazet challenged the Moldavian to meet him as one who had already 
possessed himself of his realm, for the battle-field was in the dominion 
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of Stephen. No more obstinate conflict had taken place between the 
Christians and Mohammedans, but the moral necessity which governs 
wars and decides in the issue, independent of the moral right, yet lent, and 
was to lend for many generations, its irresistible power to the Turkish 
cause ; and Stephen was compelled to abandon the light. He retreated 
towards the fortified city of Nols, which was then in the care of his 
mother. In answer to her son’s application to be received within the 
gates, she appears upon the walls : “ Go,” said she to her son, “ return 
to the field ; let me hear that you have perished with glory, to wash out 
the stain of this flight. Return then and conquer, to live—depart then, 
and die; but return not defeated to me.” The Turks had already dis¬ 
persed and abandoned their ranks, in eager distribution of the spoils; in 
this condition they were found by the prince, who, denied a refuge within 
the walls of his own city, and stung by his mother’s rebuke, had returned 
in search of the death which she had sent him to court. Unprepared 
for this renewal of the fight, the Moslem soldiery offered no resistance 
to the fury of their assailants ; and in a very few hours the gates of Nols 
were opened to receive the conqueror of the most formidable enemy 
that had yet threatened the religion of Europe. 

When the news of this defeat was received by the tributaries of Ba- 
jazet in Asia, there were many who believed that the overthrow of his 
power was at hand, and some exalted at once the flag of revolt. But 
the energies of Bajazet were not even suspended by his late defeat; 
with that impetuous haste which in his passages from Europe to Asia, 
and from Asia to Europe, to fight at each a battle, and at each to gain a 
victory, had brought on him the surname of Hildris, (the lightning,) he 
poured upon the collected forces of his rebellious tributaries; and the 
cities that had been prepared for resistance, now opened their gates as 
if to share in the triumph of their victorious king, rather than as with 
rebellious arms to sue for his mercy. 

With these conquests, Bajazet greatly increased the force of his ca¬ 
valry, creating more Timars than any of his predecessors, and attach¬ 
ing the soldiery thus created to his person, by abandoning to them the 
entire spoils of every field. From this victory, the Sultan was recalled 
to Europe by the formation of a Christian league, at the head of which 
was Sigismund, of Hungary, and which furnished upwards of one hun¬ 
dred thousand men, for the express purpose of repelling the encroach¬ 
ments of the Mussulmans. Bajazet, on this occasion, vindicated his 
title of Hildris. He crossed into Europe at the head of his Spahis and 
Janizaries, proceeded to Nicopolis, which was then invested by the 
Christian league; on the very day on which he arrived within sight of 
the numerous host, forty thousand stronger than his own, he forced them 
to battle, and in less than three hours not a vestige remained of the 
magnificent confederation which had fondly contemplated the expulsion 
of the Moslems from Europe. 

It was rather apparent that the last days of the empire were drawing 
nigh, and that the successors of the Romans were not long to be kept 
from the capital of Roman dominion. Resistance, it might be argued, 
was tried and had failed. One only means of opposing the progress of 
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the new power remained; but the sceptre had passed, in fact, from the 
hands of the emperors, and Constantinople must have fallen had the 
Turkish ensigns never crossed the Bosphorus. The maintenance of 
civil order in the empire, and of perfect peace among the Christian pow¬ 
ers that surrounded it, might have checked the progress of Islamism in 
Europe; but disorder and anarchy ruled in the domestic concerns of 
the empire, and the Christian princes of Hungary, Moldavia, etc. though 
frequently united in temporary league, were much oftener engaged in 
wars with one another. 

On the defeat of Sigismund, the occupation of the Byzantine throne 
became the proximate object of the Sultan’s ambition, as it had all along 
been the ultimate aim of the Ottoman conquests. Then first the Turk¬ 
ish army appeared beneath the walls of the city, which, cut off from ex¬ 
ternal aid, was left single-handed to cope with its determined enemy; 
and the power of the Sultan was then first admitted to a share in the 
administration of the public affairs by the recognition of his officer ap¬ 
pointed to administer justice among die Mohammedan residents of Con¬ 
stantinople. Yet Bajazet for a moment refrained from seizing, with too 
bold a hand, the sceptre which he had learned to look on as an inherit¬ 
ance ; a single step remained yet to be taken, and, inclined as were his 
soldiers and himself to arms, he felt that the fears of the powerful na¬ 
tions of Christendom required more on this occasion from his prudence 
than from his courage or strength. 

The purblind son of Paleologus, postponed in the succession to a 
younger brother, had indicated to the child who should have been his 
successor, the means of restoration to his rank and birthright. John, 
the nephew of the emperor, at the suggestion of his father, therefore, 
threw himself into the willing arms of Bajazet. To support the claims 
of this young prince, the Turkish Sultan sat down before the walls of 
the imperial city, and as the only condition of safety to the people, de¬ 
manded the abdication of Manuel in favor of his nephew and rival. 
Beset with cares and enemies, and seeing nothing in the aspect of af¬ 
fairs but the speedy dissolution of his empire, Manuel was willing that 
another, at least, should spare him the disgrace of yielding up the domi¬ 
nion of a Christian people into the hands of an infidel. He therefore 
abandoned it readily to his nephew, in the well-founded conviction that 
the reign of the Turks had already commenced in the seat of his pre¬ 
decessors ; and John, the tributary of Bajazet, ascended the throne from 
which the father of that prince had excluded his father. 

The conditions of this unnatural alliance had provided for the aban¬ 
donment of Constantinople, and the confinement of the little that re¬ 
mained of the imperial dignity to the countries of Greece. On assum¬ 
ing the government of his realm, John desired, or seemed to desire, the 
fulfilment of his engagements with Bajazet; but the estates and the peo¬ 
ple declared that they would not be transferred to the enemies of their 
religion; that they would perish rather in resistance for their faith. John 
was happy to be thus urged and compelled to the violation of his pledge, 
but it was not this show of resistance that preserved for a time the base¬ 
less fabric of the empire, and the departing glories of its name. 

D. 
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AMERICAN POETS, AND THEIR CRITICS. 

This is some fellow, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb, 

Quite from his nature : He cannot flatter, he !— 

An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth: 

An’ If they take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness, 

Harbor more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty upright, careful observants, 

Who weigh the matter nicely. Shakspea&X. 

The fact is as undeniable as it is generally acknowledged, that since / 
the death of Lord Byron, the best fugitive poetry of the United States * 
has been greatly superior to that of England. We have bards among 
us, whose productions would shine by the side of seven-tenths even of 
the authors collected in those ponderous tomes, entitled the 44 British 
Classics,” or “ Select British Poets.” Let any reader of taste look over 
those collections, and see how much matter there is in them, of no su¬ 
perior merit, floating down the stream of time, like flies in amber, only 
because it is bound up with productions of acknowledged and enduring 
excellence. Let a reader glance, for example, at the volume of Aikin \ 
or even of Hazlitt—though that is less exceptionable—and he will find ] 
many effusions, whose authors, permissively, are almost sanctified to j 
fame, that are yet greatly inferior to no small portion of American fugi¬ 
tive poetry. This may not at present be readily acknowledged—be¬ 
cause it is a weakness of human nature, that men are apt to attach far 
less credit to the productions of contemporary writers, than each of those 
same writers and his productions receive, after the palsy of death has 
descended upon the hand that recorded, and the heart that indited. 

We need not cite examples in favor of the foregoing declarations. 
Their truth, we believe, is familiar, both to the American public, and the 
tasteful readers of Europe. In speaking of American poetry, we mean 
that which has been produced by natives, born and bred; not the forlorn 
effusions of certain transplanted foreigners, who have labored so long 
and so unsuccessfully to be numbered among the bright train of native 
bards. We mean the writers and the products of 44 our own, our native 
.land.” We feel a glow of honest pride in their array. In the works of 
Hillhouse, we have a strength, a finish, and a profoundness of know¬ 
ledge, which strike the mind and heart like the page of a Milton; pro¬ 
ductions unsurpassed by any of recent origin, for their correctness, their 
grandeur, and beauty. In the effusions of Bryant, the Thomson of 
America, we have those faithful pictures of natural life and human affec¬ 
tion, fraught with the soundest philosophy, which cannot fail or die. 
They are destined to live with the Seasons; to appeal, with their pure 
truth and sweet fidelity, to the intellect and love of other generations. 
We may mark in Halleck, the Byronic spirit and fire of song; the 
English undefiled; thrilling the bosom in his lyrics, and charming the 
Jtaste in his lighter lays. In Percival, may be seen the flowing diction, 1 
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and imagery of Moore ; and in Sprague, a pathos and harmony, which 
Pope himself has never exceeded. 

Are not these allegations undeniable ? What European tragedy, pro¬ 
duced within the last thiity years, is superior to the Hadad of Hillhouse ? 
What poet, in that time, has surpassed in ease and truth the best poems 
of Bryant? Who, during the same space, abroad or at home, has WTit- 
ten a more soul-stirring lyric than Halleck’s Marco Botzaris? Will the 
best productions of Percival suffer by a comparison with the latest, and 
of course the maturest, of Moore or Campbell ? Will Byron’s Prize Ad¬ 
dress at Drury Lane compare with Sprague’s at the Park Theatre ? 
Has not the latter been pronounced every way superior, even in Eng¬ 
land? We propose these questions with pride. They have already 
been triumphantly answered on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But this is not all. There are other names, full of promise, growing 
yearly more lustrous in our literary annals, to which we have not time 
nor space at present to allude. They are names, borne by scholars and 
men of intellect, whose busy pursuits may repress the influence of song 
within them, but cannot mar their power. From them, and their com¬ 
peers, something elevated and lasting may in due time be confidently 
expected. 

There is one cause which has perhaps operated somewhat against a 
proper appreciation of the writers we have mentioned. Their actual 
merits are in our opinion undervalued, on account of the complaints oc¬ 
casionally made of them by journalists, that no one of them has produc¬ 
ed a long poem. This is very true; but we do not conceive it neces¬ 
sary that a man should create a labored epic to substantiate a claim to 
the character of a first-rate poet. Gray has descended to posterity, and 
will go on to other ages, in his incomparable Elegy; Goldsmith is far 
more extensively known from his Hermit, than from his other produc¬ 
tions ; while Milton, and Pope, and numerous others whom we might 
name, are commended to the general world more by passages in their 
great works, than by the entire works themselves. Therefore we may 
say confidently, that all the native poets we have mentioned, have writ¬ 
ten matter which possesses all the elements of perpetuity; poems, which 
though short, are perfect; full of nature and life, without blemish or 
stain. 

That we have such poets in our country, and that there are those who, 
by patient thought, unobtrusive study, and the untiring pursuit of know¬ 
ledge in aid of their natural genius, are desirous to emulate such exam¬ 
ples, until they themselves may deserve approbation and success, is, we 
believe, a source of gratification to the mind of every American critic. 
The course of our highest authorities in literature—the North American 
Review and the Christian Examiner—exhibits a patronizing and dis¬ 
criminating spirit in this matter, which is worthy of all praise, since it 
will conduce in an eminent degree to the advancement of polite letters 
in our country. The editors of these eminent journals in no instance 
permit their pages to be made the conduits of private bile, and individual 
spleen. They judge with justice, and in kindness they condemn. They 
. permit no scribe who is scouted by the public, and whose name, when 
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known, is an antidote to his adverse opinions, to sully their leaves with 
the suggestions of envious and revengeful sentiment—the results of dis¬ 
appointed authorship, and a galling sense of personal obscurity. They 
look to the promise of native works, and exhibit that good sense and 
feeling by w hose guidance they escape the mortification of seeing them¬ 
selves the objects of ridicule, and their opinions utterly reversed both in 
Europe and America. They are regarded with respect, as men above 
the reach or the persuasion of contemptible motives; and with the law 
of courteous impartiality guiding their pens, they perform, with honest 
impulses, their duty to the literary efforts of their countrymen. 

It is a matter of praise, also, that these are gentlemen, the merits of 
whose productions entitle them to sit in judgment upon the works of 
others. Theirs are the benefits of an unbroken education; the enlarg¬ 
ed views and information acquired by travel; the proper sentiments in¬ 
spired by a love of the land of their birth; and the honest desire to in¬ 
crease rather than diminish the reputation of their fellow-laborers in 
kindred pursuits. This course inspires in their contemporaries through¬ 
out the country, a feeling of respectful confidence, which is the parent 
and prompter of every intellectual undertaking. 

We sincerely wish that we might pursue this just tribute to other quar¬ 
ters of similar pretensions—but we find it impossible. Two quarterlies 
remain—the United States and the American Reviews, both of Phila¬ 
delphia. The former has as yet put forth but one number, which is 
highly national and liberal in its character, and promises well for those 
which are to succeed; but the work has not existed long enough to 
merit the praise which we do not doubt it will deserve and receive. 
The American Quarterly has struggled along in the hands of different 
publishers, until the present time. The conductor of the work, very 
properly, has always refrained from laying any claim to consideration in 
the matter of poetry. It has never interested his mind, nor occupied 
his attention; he professes to experience none of its soul; and while the 
other departments of his periodical are sustained with a very laudable 
degree of talent, that of poetical criticism has been usually consigned 
to a person so utterly unfit for the office as to excite surprise and deri¬ 
sion wherever his agency in this division of the Review is known. 

In discussing the merits of this individual—which we shall do with all 
possible gentleness, consistent with the evils we are to expose—we dis¬ 
claim every sentiment of unkindness or sinister partiality. We know 
that in literature, as in politics, he who undertakes to lead or guide, should 
be able satisfactorily to answer two questions that may be asked con¬ 
cerning him : 44 Is he honest ? —Is he capable V’ We know that poetry 
is an important part of bejles lettres; and we desire to see no mislead¬ 
ing of the general mind, in relation to its state and progress in our re¬ 
public. We would invest this high department of art, with a divine and 
holy atmosphere, into whose magic circle no motives of envy, of cha¬ 
grin, of policy or revenge, should be permitted to live. If we succeed 
in proving that these incitements have hitherto defiled the oracles of criti¬ 
cism, and poisoned the rich flow of song, among us, then we shall be amply 
repaid for the use of the facts we have gathered, and the lash we wield. 
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It is difficult to describe a live critic , without some particulars. John¬ 
son and Gifford, gave these, each for himself. In the present case we 
shall eschew all personality, which we condemn;—and in giving a few 
points of an author, shall avoid touching the man. 

Imprimis —th^re is, in the city of Brotherly Love, on the corner of 
one of its rectangular thoroughfares, a small store, or shop, in which is 
sold Irish linen—whether ready made or not, we cannot tell. It is the 
mart of a Quarterly Critic—once a practiser of the Galenian art, and as 
we have learned, with a success equalling the Asclepidae of yore. In 
Hibernia, he was “ raised;” to America he came—in Philadelphia he 
pitched his tent; and rejecting physic, took to trade, in which he now 
transacts a decent business, in a small way. We mention these biogra¬ 
phical items in the outset, as arguments that his profession is neither 
literary, nor akin to it; and that he is consequently quite unable to serve 
both Mercury and Apollo at once. 

Speculation, however, is the spirit of the age; and our Censor de¬ 
termined not to be entirely occupied in the linen line. Accordingly he 
came the evil eye over an unfortunate publisher, who consented to issue 
a monthly magazine and Review of Literature under his supervision. 
Previous to this, we should remark, he put forth a poem entitled “ The 
Pleasures of Friendship,” a mediocre volume, containing, we venture to 
assert, more palpable plagiarisms than can be found in any book of its 
size in Christendom. The magazine was begun—and with it began the 
criticisms of the editor. Beside these operations, he had other irons 
in the fire—he had novels in embryo. Before alluding to these, we 
will show the gradations by which our critic rose to the acquisition of 
his present acumen as a quarterly reviewer. 

When this monthly was in its maturity, the reputation of Lord Btron 
was at its height. They who once blamed, had become eulogists; the 
best intelligences of both hemispheres were warmed by his genius, and 
vocal in his praise. But our profound reviewer cared for none of these 
things. He expressed great commiseration for the noble poet. He 
speaks of him in his work, as a man “ whose heavy volumes of stanzas 
have pestered the world—a mere titled rhymester —the author of a mass 
of hobbling, teeth-grinding poetry; the major portions of whose writings 
possess not the smallest particle of the soul of poetryand after an as¬ 
sortment of criticisms, quite equal to the foregoing, he lumps the merits 
of Byron in the following summary passage : “ That in the multiplicity 
of his Lordship’s writings w r e should, by dint of industrious research , 
discover some easy flow ing passages and brilliant ideas, is not much to 
his credit—for we can find the same things in the dull heroics of Sir 
Richard Blackmore.” Finally, Byron is advised by our Aristarchus, in 
1824 , to quit poetry, wherein he is so deficient, and turn his attention to 
prose , in which he might hope for decent success. 

Nothing seems to have yielded this critic more unqualified delight 
than the death of Lord Byron. It gave a clearer field for his publica¬ 
tions—it “ left the world for him to bustle in.” His ecstasies on hear¬ 
ing of that sad event, were irrepressible. He came forth with a Te 
Deum in his Review, from which we make a few extracts : “Wo, now,” 
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saith he, “ to these witlings (the admirers of Byron)—who have neither 
ears to discover harmony, nor skill to count numbers—who mistake 
rhymes for wit;—the Great Dagon of their idolatry is no more! Well may 
they raise the ul-ul-loo ; he who bullied the crowd into the reading of bad 
English , who inflicted upon men of good taste the penance of perusing 
hobbling numbers and false rhymes, has withdrawn from the scene of 
his exploits! Bellow forth, ye rugged verse lovers, till ye split your 
lungs with lamentations ! Stiff, unwieldy couplets, or barbarous Spen- 
serians, made the vehicles of unnatural quaintness or affected originality 
of ideas, have no longer a sprig of nobility to dignify them, or give them 
attraction to the unreflecting multitude!” 

Our Reviewer’s opinions of Sir Walter Scott, (a gentleman of Ab-\ 
botsford, North Britain, who wrote some novels and poetry,) are kindred 1 
with those he entertained of Lord Byron. He speaks of him as “ an I 
unknown Scotchman;” and of certain Waverly novels—that received \ 
by far the most praise on their appearance, and continue to be cherish¬ 
ed with fond admiration by every reader of taste—as 44 slovenly and in¬ 
sipid productions—abounding with affected sentimentality, blackguards 
and scoundrels, common as thistles in a Scotch glen; with sheepish 
heroes, foot-balls to every one that might choose to kick them.” These 
44 blundering works,”* he condemns in toto ; calls them 44 disgraceful 
literary manufactures, common-place, and stupidly constructed.” In 
conclusion, he gave it as his candid opinion, that 44 the sooner Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott ceased to write, the better for himself and the public.” This, 
reader, was when the author of Waverly was covered with renown, and 
after he had produced some of his most immortal productions! 

It is well known that Sir Walter Scott was a fervent admirer and 
friend of Washington Irving. His letter, warmly commending the 
efforts of our celebrated countryman, published last year in a daily journ¬ 
al of high authority,']' expressed the ardor of the Baronet’s esteem and 
respect for the author of Knickerbocker. He also applauded him, 
publicly, in Peveril of the Peak. We regret to say, that our cri¬ 
tic has as contemptuous an idea of Sir W alter’s opinions, as of his 
works. We can best show how widely he differs from the author of 
Waverly, respecting Irving, by quoting his opinions of that writer, as 
contained in the Philadelphia Monthly Review. In that periodical he 
speaks of Geoffery Crayon as a scribbler of 44 skip-along, trim-the-hop, , 
popinjay prose; whose Sketch Book abounds with heavy , disagreeable l 
matter, betraying throughout little merit but imitation.” Those portions t 
which the world has decided to be the best and mo^t graphic, are pro¬ 
nounced 44 absolutely silly, fit only for the pages of two-penny primers, 
to amuse children.” The utmost credit conceded to Geoffery, is, that 
his productions may possibly beguile a dull hour, or please a blue stock- 


* So unbounded is the popularity of one of these very novels— so strong the hold which it has 
taken upon the general reverence—that a large and flourishing town has arisen where tho 
scene was laid. Its crowded streets are rife with bustle and animation, and its hotels throng¬ 
ed continually with visitors. Hod it not been for the genius of Scott, the place would be at thm 
moment a rural waste. 

t The New-York American. 
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in g ; but further than this the - critic can recognize no merit in them. 
With true Hibernian simplicity, he asks respecting these eminent works : - 
44 What lesson do they teach? What information do they convey? 
What impression do they make ?”—and adds— 44 We cannot see their 
value.” He confesses that they are popular and successful; but he 
imputes the cause to the bribery and corruption of the Edinburgh and 
London reviewers, by the booksellers, to help Irving along! 

A very general, though it would seem erroneous impression, has pre¬ 
vailed, and is still cherished, both in Europe and America, with regard 
to the style of Irving. Ripe scholars and real critics, every where, have 
given their suffrages in favor of this style, as possessing quiet sweet¬ 
ness, and ease; pure as the Latin in 44 Augustus’ golden Age,” or the 
English, in the Elizabethan. But these men have been all in the wrong. 
Our Longinus can see, in this far-famed style, neither comeliness nor 
grace. He protests that 44 it reminds him of a boy moving awkwardly 
on stilts, who is straining every nerve to prevent a downfall!” 

Next to Washington Irving, in the condemnatory estimation of our 
critic, comes James Fennimore Cooper, who seems a peculiarly ob¬ 
noxious culprit in the view of his judge. Fearful that Cooper would 
supplant some of his own sublime novels, then in process of manufac¬ 
ture, he pounced upon his rival right greedily. He damned 44 The 
Pioneers” at once, by calling it 44 unwieldy, slovenly, ungrammatical,” 
and insufferable ; and 44 as a story, entirely destitute of interest.” 44 The 
j Pilot” suffered very nearly the same fate. These works, however, yet 
survive, and the reputation of the author has recovered in a measure 
from the cruel and awful blow thus bestowed upon its integrity. 

The popular poets of the Union did not escape the visitations of our 
Reviewer. He finished Halleck, in few words, by pronouncing him 
an inveterate doggerelist — 44 a man capable of throwing the most com¬ 
mon and contemptible ideas into metre.” Percival suffers in the same 
pillory. So great is the furor of the critic in relation to this gentleman, 
that he delivers himself in verse. We hope the reader will excuse the 
profanity. It is a way the reviewer has of his own, and we give his 
lines verbatim: 

“ As for our poets, d-n them, one and all, 

Except the megrim-haunted Pkkcival; 

For his are lays that suit the Theban taste, 

By sense unburthened, nor by music graced.” 

In further discussing Pcrcival’s merits, this literary Daniel takes oc¬ 
casion to remark, that the charm, both of prose and poetry, is simplicity; 
and he illustrates this charm as follows:— 44 Mr. Percival would seem to 
think that harmony of cadence and musical numbers were mere incum¬ 
brances upon the wild freedom icith which the nine deities shotdd be per¬ 
mitted to drag us through all the entanglements and confusions of an ill- 
assorted , unconnected , and heterogeneous mass of cogitations , conglome¬ 
rated into one indefinable collection , by the leondrotis instrumentality of 
that mighty father of discordance and grotesque originality , known by 
the name of haphazard.” Here is the prose style of this lover of sim¬ 
plicity ! 
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It gives us pleasure to turn from cast-off bards, to a poet who has 
won die suffrages of our critic. In a review of “ The Mountain Muse,” 
(a crude, youthful production, now forgotten, and of which its amiable 
author, Mr. Bryan, of Alexandria, is heartily ashamed,) he says, “ This 
poem, though long, manifests an immense genius , equal to that of Byron 
or Percival. In the tuneful movement of his strains , Mr. Bryan is 
much their superior.” 

It may well be supposed that all these consistent specimens of acumen 
did their author no credit. He was derided by the best writers through¬ 
out the country. The ridicule he excited, awakened his angry muse; 
he buried his novels in his Pegasus, and “ rode in mud.” We doubt 
whether the most frenzied effusions of Nat. Lee are wilder than the 
doggerels composed by our author, in reply to his critics. But as some 
of his own brain-born progeny were just then extant, policy whispered 
him that he should conciliate these high authorities in his favor. His 
novel of the Wilderness had appeared. He had transported copies of 
it to the North American Review, and was looking with painful anxiety 
to see them duly lauded. His eulogies upon that work, therefore, were 
cordial in the extreme. His Review teemed with its praise. We can 
only find room for the following sentences :— 

“The North American is one of the fairest Review* of the clay. It has always 
advanced something of its own, to prove that it could be boldly original when it 
pleased. On the whole, we have found a spirit of candor, and a vein of good sense, 
generally to pervade the work, which induces us to esteem it one of the most 
useful publications of the age.” 

Whether the North American Review appeared sooner than its eulo¬ 
gist expected, we know not; but it reached Philadelphia before his 
monthly went to press. It contained a notice of the Wilderness; but 
alas! it was such a one as the author was not prepared to see. The 
Reviewer, after a few judicious remarks as to what ought to constitute 
an American novel, thus analyzes the Wilderness:— 

“ By casting an eye over these pages, it will be seen at a glance, that the act 
of writing an American novel, is neither more nor less than the act of describing, 
under American names, such scenes as arc in no respect American, peopling 
them with adventurers from all quarters of the globe, except America, with a 
native or two here and there, acting as no American ever acts, and talking a lan¬ 
guage which on the other side of the water may pass for American simply be¬ 
cause it is not English. Thus the chief dramatis personce of the Wilderness are 
a sedate Irishman (by which we mean an Irishman who talks Scotch) an Ameri¬ 
can Irishman, (by which we mean an Irishman born in America) with an Irish 
Irishman, (by which we mean Paddy himself) for his servant; a sort of mad In¬ 
dian, who turns out to be a Frenchified Scotchman ; together with General Wash¬ 
ington, and a few other mere nondescripts. The plot is carried on by means of 
the wars of the last century, between the French and English settlers of our wes¬ 
tern wilderness, and the loves of Gen. Washington, who plays the double part of 
Romeo among the ladies, and Alexander the Great among the Indians, with 
signal success.” 

After describing some of those lusus nalurce characters with which the 
Wilderness abounds, and giving a slight insight into its undefinable plot, 
the Reviewer proceeds: 
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“ But it is time to introduce another hero, who acts a most conspicuous part 
in the progress of the Tale. Upon the return of Mr. Addcrly (one of the heroes) 
to Philadelphia, for the purpose of giving an account of himself to the Ohio com¬ 
pany, the governor of Virginia despatches Mr. George Washington, who is spo- 
Ken of as ‘a very respectable looking young man,’ on an embassy to the French 
government at Fort de Bteuf, to demand an explanation of the recent outrages 
committed by his people on the Indians, at their instigation, against the British 
settlers. Not long after, as the heroine and Miss Nancy Frazier were sitting un¬ 
der a tree together, as romantically as possible, Miss Nancy listening, and Miss 
Maria reading ‘ with a tenderness and pathos of manner which showed that her 
whole soul was enwrapt with the delightful strains in which the poet of the sea¬ 
sons has told his sweetest tale 

“ Maria had just pronounced tho following exquisite lines : 

* He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her down-cast modesty concealed,* 

when Nancy happening to direct her attention to one side, perceived a white man (the reader 
should bear it in inind that Washington was a white man 1) leaning against a tree, scarce three 
yards distant. She immediately started to her feet in surprise, crying out— 

‘,Oh ! Maria ! here is a white stranger !* 

This “ white stranger” was Washington. The ladies shortly after 
escorted him to their house. Here they placed feed before the Father 
of his Country, in the shape of cakes and metheglin. The author makes 
Washington eat merely to gratify the ladies, one of whom asks him, with 
great tenderness of manner, why he does not “ use” more of her vic¬ 
tuals? After this, Washington becomes very intimate with Miss Fra¬ 
zier ; delivers long speeches to her whenever a chance offers; fights 
Indians and makes love, “ off* and on,” and finally ascertains that Miss 
Frazier is engaged. The North American Reviewer gracefully sums 
up these and ten thousand other improbable adventures, such as Wash¬ 
ington’s dancing jigs at parties; dressing in the character of an Indian 
chief, with leggins, porcupine quills, etc. and keeping nocturnal appoint¬ 
ments, while, to use the words of the author, “ the earth was wrapt in a 
tolerabhj thick mantle of darkness .” The Review is perfectly fair; none 
of the incidents are distorted, and the ridicule is natural. Its humor 
and justice w’ere universally acknowledged. 

This article changed the opinions of the author of the Wilderness, re¬ 
specting the North American Review, at once. Stung by the ridicule 
which the paper on his work excited, and panting for satisfaction, he 
came out—in the self-same number containing the plaudits that we have 
quoted—with the subjoined appendix. It is the most notable specimen 
of word-eating on record: 

“ DBCENERACT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ! 

“In tho leading article of our present number, we complimented this Review 
for the honesty which it had hitherto displayed in its animadversions on authors. 
When we committed that compliment to paper, we were far from expecting that 
we should so soon have to change our opinion. The sheet containing it, how¬ 
ever, was hardly printed ofF, when the Review for the present quarter fell into 
our hands, and afforded decisive and melancholy proof that it no longer continued 
the honest and able journal of criticism we have so long esteemed it!” 

Pursuing this topic in the same number, this author asks, with a feel- 
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ing of injured self-complacency: “ To what principle in human nature 
are we to ascribe this ili-natured feeling of the critics ? It is to envy; 
it is to a dread of being surpassed in literary reputation!” 

This 44 degenerate” article of the North American Review finished 
our critic as an author. The feebleness of his inventions, the empti¬ 
ness of his pretensions, and his utter ignorance of every attribute cal¬ 
culated to make a real American novel, were fully established. His 
self-esteem, however, was insatiable; and so novel after novel oozed 
from his cerebellum, and fell dead-born from the press! Finally he be¬ 
gan to fancy that romance was not his forte, and renewed his suit with 
the Nine. 

On this point of evidence in his literary history, we feel completely 
posed. We are surrounded with gems of various waters; we are in a 
Wilderness of flowers—and how shall we cull them ] We feel like 
Franklin’s little Philosopher, with the superfluous apples. Our author 
has written on all subjects—on Ireland, and the far West; on the Sun, and 
also the Moon; on land and sea— arvorum et sidera cadi. Our only 
method is to plunge at once into this vast collection of themes, and se¬ 
lect the best. As the present month is particularly patriotic in its asso¬ 
ciations, we commence with the following quatrains. They came out 
of the author’s mind, on account of seeing some ladies’ 44 fetching a 
walk,” one fourth of July. We have only room for fragments. The 
reader is desired to note the numerous possessives in the first verse, and 
the blending of past and present in the other stanza. Well was it writ¬ 
ten on the glorious Fourth. It celebrates the Union of the Tenses : 

“ Columbia’s fair, a lovely train, 

All ardent in your country’s cause; 

With glowing hearts ye join the ntrnin , 

That sings the birth of'freedom’s laws. 

* * * 
u Dependent on a stranger’s will, 

Your sires long owned a tyrant lord, 

Their wrongs on wrongs increasing still, 

While tyrants no relief afford.” 

There are two qualities strikingly manifest in the critic’s metre—name-\ 
ly, his rhyming words, and a peculiar system of joining a whole line to- \ 
gether with matrimonial hyphens. In an effusion on Early Scenes, he \ 
gives us the subjoined lines. It is not for us to instruct so able a poet 
in the art of verse; but we make bold to suggest, that if the o were 
taken out of 44 joy,” in the annexed stanza, its rhythmus would be con¬ 
siderably eased: 

“ For thf*n, if ills or fears invade, 

The lightsome spirit bids them fly ; 

And then th’ impressions strong are made, 

Of ne’er-to-he-forgotten-joy.” 

The quality exhibited in this last line, to wit, that of compound com¬ 
pression, by means of the conjunctive hyphen, is beyond all praise. We 
know nothing to exceed it, save the remark of the Morning Post, in 
Horace Smith’s Rejected Addresses, where the people are informed that 
44 they may expect soon to be supplied with vegetables, in the in-gen- 
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eral-strewed-with-cabbage-stalks-but-on-Saturday-night-lighted-up-with- 
lamps market of Covent Garden.” 

It is perhaps in the elegiac stanza that our critic’s poetry runs the 
smoothest. Witness the following, from a long and a strong strain , 
near the grave of a rural poet in Ireland. The rhyme is ineffably grand. 
The only improvement that could be proposed, would be to spell the 
last word in the first line, desarts, instead of the present mode. We 
think it might give the metre a benefit, but we make the suggestion with 
profound diffidence : 

“ Turn to vour hut, the falling roof deserts— 

There genius long her darling will deplore; 

His country owned him as —a man of parts — 

She owned him such—but—ah! she did no more!” 

No man is fonder than our author of a strain. It is a constant ope¬ 
ration with him. Thus: 

-“to the Tndian shines the gem in vain, 

The richest product of his native fields, 

The tiger crushes with regardless strain, 

The loveliest flower the sylvan desert yields.” 

Now we are not intimate with wild animals, having but a slight, me¬ 
nagerie acquaintance w ith them: but we believe the tiger must be a 
weaker beast than naturalists are aware of, if he is obliged to strain 
much in crushing a flower. 

Here comes a strain in another verse ; or rather a verse in another 
strain : 

“ Now to the lonely wood or desert vale, 

With lengthened stride, he hurries o’er the plain; 

And mutters to the wind his wayward tale, 

Or chants abrupt, a discontented strain.” 

This, be it remembered, is the gait of a musing, melancholy bard. 
Now, the walk of a thoughtful man is solemn and slow. He gives his 
pensive fancies to the air beneath a beech at noon-tide, or he saunters 
in listless idleness along. Who but our author would represent him, 
“locomoting” on a long, dog-trot over the bogs of his neighborhood, or 
going ahead like the famous steam-boat of Davy Crockett’s, that jump¬ 
ed all the sawyers in the Mississippi ? 

An amatory effusion, addressed by this WTiter to a virgin of his ac¬ 
quaintance, commences thus: 

“ Maid, of the lovely-rolling eye !” 

In truth, he appears always to have preferred Yenus to Minerva, and 
a defective education was the result, whicli is every where exhibited'in 
his writings. He tells us that he used to throw his books to the dogs, 

-“ and, mingling in the sprightly train, 

In many a gambol , scoured the plain.” 

Indeed he is candid enough to say, expressly— 

-“ I boldly shunned the school t 

And scorning all distracting rule, 

The dreaded master’s voice behind , 

I thought I heard in every wind.” 
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A person conversant with the writings of Gray, might fancy a kind 
of plagiarism here, from the following lines in the Ode to Eton College, 
where, speaking of school-boys, he sings : 

-“ still as they run, they look behind — 

They hear a voice in every wind” &c. 

But we will be merciful. The similitude is merely one of the thou¬ 
sand and nine strange coincidences with common English authors, in 
which all the verses of this very original writer abound. In this par¬ 
ticular instanoe he was excusable for imagining that he heard a voice in 
the wind, and for saying so in his rhymes, since his stolen relaxation 
was very suspicious. He went, he says, to meet a young woman, 

——“ with charms divine, that first could move, 

And fire my youthful soul to love, 

And show the hawthorn in the mead 
To whose well-known, concealing shade 
In evenings cool we oft would stray.” 

He remarks, also, that being thus cosily situated, under the hawthorn 
aforesaid, they concluded “ to bring the vale to witness their tale,” and 
that “ she was kind, and he was blest .” Particulars are omitted, it is 
possible that this is the same maid whom he immortalizes in another 
production, and to whom comfort is administered, just as the twain 
are leaving Ireland for Philadelphia, in the following affectionate and 
hopeful lines: , 

“We need not grieve now, our friends to leave now, 

For Erin’s fields we again shall see ; 

But first a lady, in Pennsylvania, 

My dear, remember thou art to be!” 

Here, capricious in luxury, we must pause, and turn to another de¬ 
partment in which our critic has excelled—namely, in the Drama. 

His first tragedy was called “ The Usurper,” and although it was a 
most deplorable failure, yet the author strenuously contended that it was 
no fault of his. Every thing that benevolence could suggest was done 
to make it live, and to resuscitate it after death—but in vain. Prome¬ 
theus himself could not have revived it, with all the authentic fire of Jove. 
To herald its advent, every possible exertion was made in the newspa¬ 
pers, under the immediate direction of the author. How many were 
the free admissions—how numberless the antecedent puffs which he 
caused to be manufactured, or else produced himself!—all setting forth, 
in sugared phraseology, that “our gifted fellow-townsman, Dr. Mc- 
jj*** Y ” would appear as a dramatist on such a night! It was even 
publicly hinted, by a friendly journalist, at our author’s special solicita¬ 
tion, that “ it was understood that the seats were nearly all taken, and 
that all who desired to witness its first representation, must make im¬ 
mediate application at the box-office!” But alas! the tragedy was in¬ 
flicted but twice upon an exceedingly sparse audience, and then expired. 
The cause of its untimely demise was explained at length to the pub¬ 
lic at the time, by the author, and proved to be, that the actors were 
jealous of the writer’s reputation! “ Sir,” said he to an unfortunate 
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gentleman whom he held by the button in Chestnut-street—“ the de¬ 
cline of this production was principally owing to one of the supernume¬ 
raries. He was despatched to secure a distinguished prisoner, one of 
the heroes of the play. When he returned without him, he should have 
replied thus to the question, ‘Where’s your prisoner V 


‘ My lord, wc caught him, and we held him long,— 

But as d-d fate decreed, he ’scaped our grasp, 

And fled. 1 

Now, sir, this is poetry;—it stirs the blood, and makes an audience 
feel very uneasy. And how do you think that elegant passage was 
spoken ? Why, it was done in this wise: 

Quest .—‘ Well, have you catch’d the prisoner?* 

Ans. — ‘ Yes, sir—we catch’d him, but we could not 
Hold him,—and he’s ofl'.’ 

That very passage, my friend, together with the pre-disposed stupidity of 
the audience, ruined my tragedy,—and it is lost to the stage.” 

But these reverses did not damp the vanity of our author. Though 
the public condemned and laughed, yet his familiar friends looked up¬ 
on all the works that he had made, and pronounced them good. Thus, 
the Usurper, though dead and buried, was duly glorified in the American 
Quarterly Review. A labored analysis of its incomprehensible plot was 
given f and “ its sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity ,” set forth by ex¬ 
tracts ! 

Animated by these partial plaudits, our dramatist turned his attention 
to comedy. Feeling indignant at the unbending Mordecais of the criti¬ 
cal world, he determined to crucify them all, emblematically. So he 
wrote a piece called “ Love and Poetry.” This lived two nights. One 
passage only is preserved in the memory of the hearers. The hero, a 
poet, was made to commit a highway robbery; and his poor old father, 
lamenting the infatuated criminality of his boy, exclaims, in a burst of 
parental anguish— 

“ Alas! my brain is wild—my heart is sad— 

And, as ’tis troublesome to tarry here, 

Where every thing reminds me of my son, 

I think, upon reflection, I will go, 

And live in the Western Country /’* 

On the second representation, at the theatre in Walnut-street, the 
quondam Circus, there were about a dozen persons in the boxes,—per¬ 
haps twenty in the pit—and one enterprising Cyprian in the third tier. 
The piece was listened to with great solemnity. It was written for • 
amusement, but the author had the fun all to himself. So irresistibly 
comic was it, that there was scarcely a smile during the whole perform¬ 
ance. The friends of the writer, unwilling to be “ in at the death” of 
his comedy, had staid away. They knew it would be dismal to look 
upon the bantling of a fellow-townsman, in arliculo mortis , and they 
spared themselves the trial. The curtain descended, and sundry pea¬ 
nut-eating pitlings, (who lay along on several benches, each occupying 
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two or three,) made an unanimous call for the author. He arose from 
his solitude in the second box, second tier, where he had ensconced 
himself, and said— 

41 Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you for this triumphant mark of esteem 
and honor. It is not on account of pecuniary considerations that I thank you, 
for I perceive by a glance at the house, that the avails will not be extensive; but, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am thankful for the glory ” —(and here he smote his breast 
with sonorous emphasis)—“ the undying glory which 1 feel at this moment. La¬ 
dies and gentlemen, I thank you all.” 

This was the last of our critic’s dramatic productions. He has since 
attended to the linen trade, and occupied the stool of poetical criticism 
in the American Quarterly Review. All the long, dull articles in that 
periodical, from first to last, on the subject of American poetry, have 
been from his pen. The drift of them generally is, to show that there is 
not and cannot be such a thing as American verse, and that in this par¬ 
ticular the only way to succeed, is to abandon the idea of any independ¬ 
ent literature of our own, and trust for that commodity to trans-atlantic 
producers. 

We cannot enumerate the various critiques in which this same 
sweet bard has destroyed all the chief minstrels of the land; but the 
ideas of the American Quarterly with respect to the merits of Bryant, 
are too peculiar to be lost. It is true, that they differ in the matter from 
the recorded opinions of every eminent Review in Europe,—but then 
taste is taste, and there is no accounting for it. The productions of 
Bryant are esteemed, by this Philadelphia quarterly, as utterly devoid 
of any qualities to excite the reader’s curiosity or interest his heart. 
44 Page after page,” it says, 44 may be perused, if the reader has sufficient 
patience , with dull placidity, or rather perfect unconcern, so that the 
Dook shall be laid aside without a single passage having been impressed 
upon the mind as worthy of recollection.” 

Now, when opinions like these are advanced, in utter opposition to 
the whole world of letters—in defiance of taste and sense—the question 
naturally arises, Who judges thus foolishly ? This, as far as the Ame¬ 
rican Quarterly Review is concerned, we have endeavored to show in 
the foregoing pages, and in so doing, have set down nought in malice. 
The choice morsels of biography that we have presented, are insepara¬ 
ble from the works of out author; they are, moreover, notorious. The 
moral of all is, that our literature has been long enough degraded by 
alien intruders, who have neither learning nor genius, and by those ene¬ 
mies of the most dignified interests of the country, who have aided and 
abetted their shallow pretensions. Were it likely that a discontinuance 
of the evil is at hand, we might be content to let such literary empirics 
make themselves as ridiculous as they please. But when, because 
anonymous , their bad taste infects even a limited number of readers, 
their influence becomes offensive. The divine Plato, in his immortal 
dialogue of Protagoras, tells us, that in the arts, it is only the opinions of 
those who are themselves gifted and skilful, that ought to be respected. 
And what kind of skill, by our present unbiassed showing, has been 
evinced by this Critic ? He is a walking synonym for a failure, in eve- 
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ry thing. We are told on good authority, though the work has not yet 
reached us,* that in the last number of the American Quarterly, our 
Aristarchus is at his work again. He confesses the general popularity 
of several American poets, but lays the blame on the press and the pub¬ 
lic. He thinks that both should be slow to commend, and be careful 
not to be gulled. Such advice comes with miserable grace from the 
author. His insatiate hunger for praise, and his continual supplications 
for it, of the editorial fraternity of Philadelphia, are proverbial. And, as 
to deceiving the public, we place him at our bar, and ask him to esta¬ 
blish his own innocence. Did he not once determine to take the gene¬ 
ral applause by storm, and on the publication of one of his unhappy no¬ 
vels,| repeatedly stop the press, and cause second , third , and fourth 
editions to be inserted in the title-page of the same impression ? Was 
not the third edition for sale at the book-stores before the first was 
bound? Was not the same system adopted with several of his other 
works, the plagiarized “Pleasures of Friendship,” especially? Any 
Philadelphia bookseller can answer these queries, much more readily 
than our critic would like to admit them. It is only by such modes of 
grasping at ephemeral praise, through trickery, coupled with advance 
eulogies and surmises in newspapers: 

-“ e 1* augurio, a la bugia, 

E chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, 

Sorte, indovini, e falsa profezia,”— 

that this critic has ever been honored, even with ridicule. All his arti¬ 
cles have proceeded from the ignoblest private motives, either of hope or 
of retaliation. Thus, the argument spoken of as contained in his last 
Review—namely, that we have yet no great, long poem,—no big book 
of American metre, and that there is now a want of it—is only to herald 
a manuscript volume of his, in some nineteen books, which he has just 
been obliged to send to London, because the publishers on this side of 
the water cannot see its merits. It has been shown about very general¬ 
ly, and we learn, is similar to Emmons’ Fredoniad,—only of greater 
length. It is y’clept “ The Antediluvians and we venture to say, if 
any hapless London bookseller is seduced into its publication, that the 
first copy which reaches America will be lauded in a certain quarter,— 
under the author’s immediate supervision,—as a work, “ unparalleled, 
unpaired,”—equal to Klopstock or Milton in sublimity—superior to 
Pope in harmony, and a touch beyond any thing ever produced in the 
United States, for “ sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity !” We wait 
patiently for its coming. 


* Since the foregoing paper was placed in tyne, the American Quarterly Review has beea 
received. A notice of its contents will be found in its appropriate place. 

t O’Halloran, the Insurgent Chief. 
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A CHAPTER ON SOCIETY. 

+ 

It is an interesting and useful exercise, to observe the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of any age, or the character of any people. Its value is chiefly to 
be estimated, not by the mere gratification it affords to a curious and 
inquiring mind, but by the lesson it teaches, for the improvement of the 
character, and the proper selection of the means of attaining immediate 
happiness, and ultimate good. This is the great end of History,—which 
has well been called 44 Philosophy teaching by Example.” We shall read 
History to but little advantage, if we do not gather philosophy from these 
examples. Of how little moment is it to the purposes of knowledge, to 
be acquainted with the exploits or the statistics of a nation! We are 
most interested in learning the character of the people; and as retribu¬ 
tive justice is often administered in this world, to the clear perception of 
mankind, in ascertaining how far the fate of the nation may have been 
determined by its character. 

But it is of much greater importance to gain a correct idea of the 
character of our own age, and particularly of the condition of our own 
country. And without being too philosophical, we propose to survey 
the world around us, glancing at the most prominent features of the age 
and of the society in which we live and move; pointing out defects, not 
for the purpose of finding fault, but to show what we are, that each may 
judge for himself what we should be. 

It is very common to boast of the superiority of our .own age; and 
veneration for antiquity is fast giving place to a complacent regard for 
that which we see, and part of which we are. This is very excusa¬ 
ble, if it be well grounded. Human nature has, certainly, made great 
progress towards its destined perfection, and the times demand the ut¬ 
most vigilance, lest the spirit that is now awake be suffered to languish, 
or to lead in a wrong direction. We may be permitted to rejoice in the 
assurance, that our lot has been cast in times of peculiar prosperity, and 
44 that our lines have fallen in pleasant places.” If we look around us, 
we shall find much that is good, though blended, perhaps, with much 
that is evil. 

Among the principal features of the present age, there is one which 
distinguishes it as the age of Books and of Reading—a feature which 
indicates the increased employment of the intellectual faculties, even if 
they be not directed to the most useful objects of attention. Intellec¬ 
tual education has, comparatively, become an object of general and in¬ 
tense interest, and intellectual pursuits are fast taking precedence of 
all others. The gladiatorial shows of the ancients, and the tournaments 
of a later period, were not conducted with more spirit and interest, than 
are the more human and exalting contests in the arena of mental strife, 
which occupy the attention of our own times. This is the era of the 
triumph of mind. The political errors of the old world, which debased 
die character and enslaved the minds of the people, are yielding to the 
steady and irresistible influence of the spirit of intelligence, which is the 
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life of freedom and happiness. And he who is not too poor to give a 
penny for the thoughts of the wise men of this and every past age, can 
readily apply himself to wisdom and knowledge. The popular charac¬ 
ter is fast being incorporated%to the governments of Europe, and exer¬ 
cises a reciprocal influence upon the intellectual condition of the mass 
of the people. The spirit of our own government, especially, comes 
powerfully in aid of the prevailing tendency of the age. We are distin¬ 
guished for our legislative, as well as rational freedom. The bold and 
prominent feature of our system of civil polity, and which is essential to 
its preservation, is the free and equal exercise of individual right;—and 
all the intellectual resources of our people are called into action, by the 
privilege and the necessity of actual co-operation in the great work of 
self-government. The democracies of olden time owed their preserva¬ 
tion to their narrow limits, and the rudeness of ancient simplicity. W ith 
us the case is far different. W'isdom and morality are the stability of 
our institutions, and we hope the period of our grand climacteric is yet 
far distant. Our civil liberty must depend upon the education of our 
citizens,—and so long as morality is the basis of our education, w e shall 
have little reason to fear for its permanence. Either from a conviction 
of this truth, or from the gradual advancement of human nature under 
the fostering care of salutary institutions, a great and increasing improve¬ 
ment in the education and refinement of our people, is clearly apparent. 

We have said that the present age may be considered as the Age of 
Books—and the distinction will be obvious to every one. Indeed, the 
great multiplication of books is a stumbling-block of offence to some; 
and it would really seem that the facilities of acquiring information are suf¬ 
ficient to excite a reasonable apprehension of danger to the minds of the 
rising generation. The various, easy, and entertaining forms, in which 
ideas are presented to the mind, may create a habit of mere reception, 
without any exercise of the reasoning powers. Reading may become 
a mere pastime ; and ready acquiescence be substituted for searching 
thought and discriminating judgment. We are in danger of becoming 
superficial readers, grasping at more than we can manage. We may 
catch a sprinkling of literature, in lieu of know ledge. Human nature is 
prone to indolence and ease; and we have a strong temptation to allow 
others to do all the w r ork for us, and sit down quietly and carelessly, to 
drink in the mingled and copious draughts which have been so profusely 
prepared for the mind. 

It is not intended, by these remarks, to discourage any one from avail¬ 
ing himself of the means of intellectual improvement which the times 
afford; but by throwing out a few suggestions, to awaken a careful vigi¬ 
lance, lest by a too eager desire to possess all, we fail of attaining the 
advantages of any. 

But the most prominent feature in the character of the age, is the ab¬ 
sorbing principle of utility , which is the favorite philosophy, and seems 
to direct all the energies of the people. Ours is the age of physical 
science, of practical philosophy, of calculation and gain. It is emphati¬ 
cally the age of Rail-roads, and Steam-engines. Ingenuity and talent, 
of every description, are exerted too much in the cause of bodily com- 
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forts and luxuries,—in the promotion of commercial interests, and of 
easy and rapid locomotion. The attention is almost entirely engrossed 
with the common-place subjects of thought—the dry details of profit 
and loss. Notwithstanding the vast improvement of society in its intel¬ 
lectual character, too much value is still attached to wealth. It has 
been sufFered to have so great an influence in fixing the estimation of 
individuals in society, that it has become the principal object of ambi¬ 
tion to the enterprising spirits of our day. Hence those pursuits only 
are encouraged, which tend to promote its acquisition. The fine arts 
and works of taste are very much neglected—and genius receives too 
little encouragement, if it chance not to be employed in some money¬ 
making or labor-saving invention. People of fortune, instead of foster¬ 
ing the growth of native talent, by a liberal patronage and the cultivation 
of their own taste, after they have exhausted all the sources of pleasure 
which their habits and feelings render them capable of enjoying, sigh for 
some mental gratification, and complain of the dulness of the age that 
cannot afford any thing to interest them. While those who are plough¬ 
ing earth, sea, and air, to reap a harvest of wealth, refuse to add their 
mite for the support of literature or the fine arts, lest when they count 
their heap, they should find it one grain the less. It is a very common 
excuse with such, that they cannot afford to sustain any but works of 
usefulness. Now,—besides that it is not true that they cannot afford it, 
for the same persons will spend double the amount solicited, upon the 
shadow of a chance of remote gain, or to gratify a whim in the way of 
business,—they wholly mistake the character of the objects which claim 
their favorable notice, and have a very narrow notion of the subject of 
usefulness. Every encouragement afforded to the fine arts and works 
of taste, adds so much to the refinement of society ; and he who favors 
their growth, does no more than cast his bread upon the waters, which, 
after not many days, will return to him again. Every dollar devoted to 
this object takes so much from the mass which goes to swell the amount 
of vice and misery, encouraged by the gratification of animal pleasures. 
And it is as clear as a mathematical demonstration, that the more you fos¬ 
ter a taste for literature and the fine arts, the more, in an equal ratio, 
you destroy the love of sensual gratifications—the more you chasten and 
elevate the character. And it becomes those who deny their utility , to 
consider that the time may come when all their treasure will not suffice 
to purchase food for the mind ; and when, ail their capacity for the 
grosser pleasures being gone, and their eyes weary with gazing on their 
glittering stores, they will either suffer the horrors of ennui , or, like an 
unused blade, will rust ingloriously. 

These considerations need enforcing upon our community, for there 
is a sad want of taste and public spirit in relation to these objects. Peo¬ 
ple are too much in the habit of asking themselves what good such a 
thing will do them ? “ Will it feed or clothe me—or advance the interests 
of my business? If not—I’ll not trouble myself with it!” Now, this 
forcibly brings to mind Falstaff’s Catechism of Honor. “ What is honor? 
Can honor set a leg? or an arm?” etc. “ No! Then I’ll none of it.” 
We protest againstIhis rigid application of the principle of utility to every 
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thing. It has become the bed of Procrustes to every object of human 
enterprise,—to every suggestion of genius. It is a mean, debasing and 
dangerous principle, narrowed as it is into a bargain and sale strictness. 
We want more liberal and elevated views of men and things,—of the 
nature and object of our existence. It is too late in the day for men to 
live as if they thought the main purpose of life was, u to eat, and drink, 
and sleep, then sleep, and drink, and eat again.” We have reached an 
age when it becomes especially necessary to cultivate the rational facul¬ 
ties, and the fine sentiments of our nature, with particular reference to 
their influence upon our national as well as individual condition. And 
it is in this view that we would urge the subject most strongly upon the 
minds of our readers. 

We do not deny that the doctrine of utility , in its proper acceptation, 
is favorable to the main interests of our country; but we maintain, that 
by the narrow notions which are entertained on this subject, a cold and 
heartless character, and sordid views of human nature will inevitably re¬ 
sult. The youth of our day need to be warned, that utility is not con¬ 
fined to those pursuits that aim directly at the accumulation of riches, 
and the gratification of physical wants. It is a sad mistake, surely, and 
one that will retard the progress of human nature towards the consum¬ 
mation of its high destiny, to imagine that mere objects of sense should 
command our most earnest attention. There are other and higher views 
of man. Whatever tends to exalt and refine his intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual nature—eveiy art which displays the secret springs of action that 
govern the mind and the heart—whatever developes the subtle ties which 
connect man with nature and his fellow-men, deserves a deeper and far 
more engrossing attention. Why should not the sympathies of the 
heart, and the warm and holy aspirations of the mind, be zealously cul¬ 
tivated ? Why should the germ of a transcendent excellence be suffered 
to lie inert in the mind, to burst forth at once into full display, in a fu¬ 
ture state of existence, instead of being nourished into a gradual deve¬ 
lopment, to tinge this world with some portion of the hue of another and 
a better 1 

The age is too unp'oetical . The cold and calculating spirit of busi¬ 
ness, of discount and interest, induces the opinion, which is far too pre¬ 
valent, that poetry is only a mere toy—a pastime—an embellishment 
That it is the exuberance of a mind remarkable for luxuriance of growth, 
rather than for strength or manliness—that it paints the fancies of a heated 
imagination, but none of the realities of life. But it is not so. It is 
true, poetry as well as romance, does indeed call fiction to its aid; but 
though absorbed in the one, you only dream of the life you would en¬ 
joy ; there is in the other 44 a sober certainty of waking bliss,” not to be 
found elsewhere. The true value of poetry is little understood. It 
wakes into life and action all the finer sensibilities of our nature, and 
unbosoms those deep and glowing feelings which mark the true excel¬ 
lence of human kind. The soul of poetry is 44 the divinity that stirs with¬ 
in us,” and there must be some powerful, perverting force, if its effect 
be not, to elevate and refine the thought—to exalt and spiritualize our 
nature. The poetic fire may indeed be kindled on unholy altars—the 
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stream in which the muses bathe may have little of the purity of the 
Castalian Fount;—yet, the virtue has not gone out of the fire, and if 
the water be polluted, the spirit is there, and like the inflammable gas that 
rises from the troubled pool, has a clear, visible manifestation. What 
though, like Byron, the poet exhibit a mind shrouded in his own dark 
imaginings—a heart scathed with the lightning of passion—temper and 
feelings wrapt in gloom, or harrowed by a whirlwind of fury and hate 1 
A spirit still gleams from the shroud. The fire which scathes, can also 
light up incense to the skies. The whirlwind which harrows and deso- 
lates, can also purify—and the power which raised the storm, can also 
bring quietness and peace. The same creative power, which, in a mind 
perverted by vice, or by severe wrestlings with untoward fortune, con* 
jures up demons of envy and hate, will, in a mind of natural bearing, 
exhibit its proper manifestations. It will soften the heart with its tender 
appliances, summon those fine and hidden energies which prompt our 
nature to its own elevation and enlargement, and develope those sources 
of happiness, which to the selfish and sordid are wholly unknown. 

Nothing more strongly tends to hallow and refine the social affec¬ 
tions, than the cultivation of the poetical sentiment, and it is in this view 
that we consider the want of it in our day a great evil. The state of 
society, and of course the character of mankind, and particularly of fe¬ 
males, who regulate the modes of society, is too artificial, and the sys¬ 
tem of education now in vogue is, we believe, lamentably false and per¬ 
nicious. The designs of nature are thwarted by the cold and heartless 
system of expediency , in the narrowest sense of the term, which is, as 
we have said, the favorite philosophy of the day—a system which sub¬ 
stitutes vanity and egotism for the principles of moral rectitude—makes 
the possession of accomplishments, an object of far greater value, than 
the attainment of wisdom—eradicates, or at least stifles the fine emo¬ 
tions of the heart, to make room for the chilling ceremonials of fash¬ 
ionable intercourse, and the slender attachments of interest and conve¬ 
nience. The romance of character—the poetry of life, is extinct. The 
principle of rail-roads and steam-engines is now applied to the human 
understanding and the human heart. The days of chivalry, we know 
have long since gone by, and we do not mourn their loss. But we may 
regret that some portion of the generous spirit which was then suffered 
to become madness, could not lend its warmth to the character of our 
age. The artificial manners—the cold formality—the lisping ceremo¬ 
ny, and studied etiquette, which have begun to characterize our fash¬ 
ionable society, are sufficient to throw a deadly chill over the best feel¬ 
ings of the heart Despotic fashion has induced a habit of trimming 
the heart, as well as the dress, to suit the meridian of a place; and the 
free and undisguised expression of feelings which are the glorious dis¬ 
tinction of our species, is compelled to shrink before the assumed court¬ 
liness of a prevailing mode . A degrading censorship is established over 
the heart—fine sensibility is worse than effeminacy, and elevated thought 
is stigmatized as the ravings of poetry. If one throws off these re¬ 
straits of society—if he suffers his warm, exuberant fancy to bear him 
beyond 44 the smoke, and stir, and turmoil of the world”— 44 to take the pn- 
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soned soul and lap it in Elysium”—he is roused from his reverie by 
“How romantic!” Nor is this all. The same repining spirit lays its 
unhallowed censure on the expression of domestic affection; and the 
sneer of fashion has perhaps severed many an attachment that might 
have blessed the parties for life, and added much to the charms and the 
moral character of society. 

The system of female education, although it has latterly been the sub¬ 
ject of much care and improvement, is still in many respects radically 
wrong. Young ladies are taught to view life as a game, in which those 
who make the most show of accomplishments —that mischievous word— 
will secure the best chances of success. And so they will, in thejr view 
of it. But what is success ? A good establishment in marriage. And 
here lies the mischief. Interest and expediency come in to check and 
chill the current of domestic affections—to make connubial attachments 
a trade, in which those who make a bad bargain, are almost sure to wed 
misery and grief. We have not, it is true, female adventurers, as in 
Europe, trained to seek, and by every art secure, an alliance with wealth 
and fashion. But we have the same system of education, which, though 
not yet carried into so enlarged a practice, perhaps only waits the more 
mature growth of the country, for its full development. 

This may sound harsh to many of our readers; but these things are 
so, and we are not the first to notice and censure the error. Female 
writers, both in our own country and in Europe, possessing eminent 
talents, and a praise-worthy zeal in the cause of social improvement, 
have given to the public useful works on this subject, particularly ad¬ 
dressed to their own sex. “ Characteristics of W omen”—a work re¬ 
published from the London edition not long since in this country, from 
the pen of Mrs. Jameson, an English lady, who has acquired an envia¬ 
ble reputation by several works evincing great talent—is of this descrip¬ 
tion. Although calculated for the meridian of London, it will answer very 
well for our own. The age demands, and we hope will appreciate, the 
services of such distinguished writers as Mrs. Jameson. She has not 
only, by her sound, and ingenious, and eloquent criticisms, unfolded 
many of the almost undiscovered beauties of Shakspeare—which of it¬ 
self is a sufficient recommendation of the work—but, prompted by the 
pride of sex, and a benevolent regard for the interests of society, she 
has shown what women may be, when disenthralled from the tyranny of 
fashion and custom. Her work should be read by every mother in our 
country. The author has commented with much force and beauty, upon 
that artificial and forcing system of education, which sends young ladies 
out into the world, entirely unfitted for the domestic duties, and with 
tastes, feelings, and notions unadapted to the enjoyment of domestic at¬ 
tachments. This system, as we have remarked, is not confined to Eng¬ 
lish society. We have melancholy proofs of its prevalence in our own 
country. We are fast borrowing the corruptions of the old world, and 
among the worst, and most dangerous, is the false and unnatural sys¬ 
tem which we are interweaving with our old-fashioned, home-bred no¬ 
tions. Society will grow corrupt, as it grows artificial—as we import 
the cast-off manners of decayed kingdoms: and we have more to fear 
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for the purity of our institutions from this cause, than from any other evil 
with which we are threatened. We say then, that a system of educa¬ 
tion and a mode of society that tend to loosen the domestic ties—to 
substitute interest and convenience for the cement of sympathy, harmo¬ 
ny of character, and well-tried affection, are the prolific source of cor¬ 
ruption and social misery. ' 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we are not only conjuring up dark 
visions, but that we have indulged in rather severe animadversions on 
that “sex whose presence civilizes ours.” Let those who doubt the 
truth of our assertions, or the soundness of our conclusions, look around 
and observe the evidences of both in the large cities of our country, 
wherever what is called “polished society” may be found. Let them 
look at the false glitter—the empty show—the gaudy misery, and costly 
extravagance, that take fhe place of domestic comfort and economy. Let 
them consider the undue estimation of wealth, the adventitious circum¬ 
stances of fortune, and the cold, calculating system of education, based 
upon such notions of expediency, and they cannot but acknowledge that 
we are more than half right. W r e disclaim, however, all intention of 
casting the odium of this state of things upon the fair sex, or resting the 
chief blame upon mothers and governesses. Yet, as female educa¬ 
tion has such a vast influence upon society, the remedy must be first 
applied by them. Men should learn to think less of wealth and out¬ 
ward show. They should not wed their souls to gain, but devote more 
of their time to the cultivation of the mind and the social affections. 
Let them treasure the household virtues, and be satisfied with reasona¬ 
ble enjoyments. They will then be enabled to live with less cost, and 
to train up their sons in habits of economy and virtue, and in the exer¬ 
cise of the highest qualities of our nature, and their daughters in those 
domestic habits and feelings, and in the exercise of those natural senti¬ 
ments of the heart, which will fit them to sustain the duties of the hum¬ 
blest station with dignity and Contentment, or to adorn the highest, with 
those graces which ennoble and refine the character. 

We have been betrayed into a long, and it may be, a tedious article, 
by a wish to place this subject before the public in such a light, that it 
may arrest the attention of some one better qualified to discuss it fully. 
It will be a sufficient guerdon, if we shall have been the means of elicit¬ 
ing an examination into some of the errors of the day. We are not inclin¬ 
ed to condemn, or to exult in the detection of faults. We would nothing 
extenuate. Writers in our country are too much addicted to the habit 
of praising every thing national. There is abundant cause for self-gra- 
tulation, it is true, in a survey of the best features of our civil and social 
condition; but our very admiration should induce us to be vigilant in 
detecting, and zealous in reforming, all the errors that prevail, that the 
evil may be removed, and the good made better. We ought to rejoice 
with fear and trembling. W r ith this view, we have, while glancing at 
the peculiar advantages of our present condition, taken occasion to point 
out some of the defects of our social system. W r e have endeavored to 
show, what w*e fully believe, that, while the age is distinguished for the 
progress of intellectual cultivation, the narrow principle of utility or 
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pediency , which has given a direction to thought, and a mode to society 
is calculated to debase human nature, and is fatal to the best interests of 
society. And we have urged the necessity of teaching the rising gen¬ 
eration, that utility comprehends not only what tends to the develop¬ 
ment of physical resources—to the increase of wealth, and the promo¬ 
tion of sensual gratification—but that whatever elevates the thought— 
refines and purifies the affections—calls into life and action our sympa¬ 
thies with each other, and with nature, in all her manifestations—what¬ 
ever, in any degree, ennobles the character—comes within the legitimate 
limits of that principle, and claims the peculiar attention of rational and 
moral beings. K. 


THE DYING LAMP. 

Poos dying lamp! thou now art low and pale; 

Thine oil of life is out, thy purpose o’er: 

And thou art fainting, utterly to fail; 

In a few moments thou must be no more! 

The morning star has risen, and the dawn 

Hastens to chase the scatt’ring shades away— 

They and thy feeble flame will soon be gone, 

And both forgotten in the open day. 

Well—thou has done a kindly work to-night, 

And freely worn thyself away, to shed 

Through the dark, silent chamber thy soft light. 

And shown the watcher to the sick one’s bed. 

A mild, bright minister of good to man, 

Wasting thyself for others, thou hast been, 

Since with the evening thy short life began, 

Till o’er the world the light of heaven pours in. 

But, now thou art not needed thus, to cast 

Thy beams around to cheer the wakeful eye— 

Since darkness with its solemn reign is past, 

Before the morning, calmly dost thou die. 

And so, may she, who marked thy steady ray 

Through the hushed night, and then, thy quick decline, 

Yield, while she treads life’s short and shadowy way, 

Some cheering light with purpose pure as thine! 

But when her work is finished—when her worth 
To others in their dark, sad hours shall cease, 

Not to survive it. may she pass from earth, 

And, like the aying lamp, go out in peace ! 

Newbwypcrt, Mou. H. F. G. 
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A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 

There is hardly a region upon earth, now beautified by civilization, 
that has not been disturbed or desolated in by-gone years, by the irrup¬ 
tion of the savage, or the reprisal of the enemy. There is hardly a land 
where laws and letters, science and art, now shed abroad their gracious 
influences, in which the battle and the siege, the rebellion and the revo¬ 
lution, have not scared the ancient inhabitant; levelled his dwelling with 
the earth; broken the strong arm, and smitten the gray head; made the 
matron a widow, and the babe an orphan. Scarcely is there a land where 
liberty abides; where the owner of the soil sits beneath his own vine 
and fig-tree, with none to molest him; where security encourages hope, 
and hope calls forth the intelligence and energy of industry, and where 
the domestic virtues flourish in their blessedness, in which anarchy and 
confusion, want and woe, have not, in other days, appeared in the train 
of the armed man. But in the course of our reading we have found an 
exception to this natural history of human society, and in place of the 
social and self-engendered plagues that seem in the course of things to 
work out a preparation for the peace and glory of the human family, we 
have met with a record that exhibits a community where reason alone 
taught a wise policy, and produced the moral character and consequent 
happiness, which too often grow up after discord, and misery, and mutual 
aggression have taught the better way. 

The history of Iceland, a fragment of the “ great globe,” bordering 
upon the ultimate boundary of all that constitutes and sustains human 
life, offers to the philosopher and the moralist a spectacle of political or¬ 
der and rational enjoyment, which may well call forth the admiration of 
more favored climes. 

In the ninth century, many of the nobles of Norway, disaffected with 
the dominion of an unpopular prince, rather than raise the standard of 
revolt, migrated to this inhospitable territory of fire and frost. There 
was something in the character of the leaders of this enterprise—some 
higher principle than love of power or love of lucre—some authority of 
mind, and attraction of beneficence, that drew the refugees of other coun¬ 
tries to their retreat and protection. Danes, Swedes, Scotch, and Irish 
soon augmented the primitive colony, and a few years after the first emi¬ 
gration all the habitable parts of the island were parceled out among 
the colonists. The title by which each leader, and a few followers, ap¬ 
propriated to themselves a tract sufficient to their subsistence, was only 
that of necessity. According to such a mode of occupation, it was 
hardly possible that the greediness of human selfishness should not kin¬ 
dle strife and lead to mutual destruction; but the fact was otherwise. 
Previously to the later emigrations, some master minds, such as other 
times and greater occasions set up in high places, and celebrate to the 
ends of the earth, exerted a rare forecast, and an eminent providence in re¬ 
gulating the political institutions of Iceland. All that they devised was 
put in operation without resistance unto blood, disconcerted schemes of 
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party aggrandizement, or murmurs of popular discontent. The authori¬ 
ty of the laws, and the adjusted rights of the chiefs and their dependents, 
were arranged, admitted, and carried into elfect, according to a French 
writer, 11 comine les abeillcs formenl leur ruches” —and a government which 
seemed the proper fruit of long experience, and profound study of man, 
remarked Montesquieu, “d etc trouve dons les hois.” 

Secured by their poverty from the ambition of powerful states, and the 
ravages of piracy, safe in possession of the little which nature, a niggard 
to them, afforded for their maintenance and comfort, those primitive Ice¬ 
landers possessed none of the luxuries which more opulent countries af¬ 
forded. But the refinements of intellect, luxuries that money no where 
purchases, and that are only relished by the higher faculties, were never¬ 
theless attainable. 

“Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man,” 

were theirs, richly to enjoy; and literature and the creations of poetic 
fancy, like the Aurora Borealis of their native sky, illuminated their clay- 
built cabins, and flashed their bright lights through the long darkness of 
hyperborean winter. Character was formed by this absence of sensual 
excitements, and by the culture of the mind; and among this isolated 
people the affections declared themselves with power, and were faithful 
to an extent, which a world of a thousand inferior and distracting inter¬ 
ests naturally interdicts. 

The Scandinavian kings and chieftains retained in their courts, and 
about their persons, bards to celebrate their greatness, and to entertain 
them with the traditions of their ancestors, and with fables of past ages. 
These poets were the Scalds, and their only profession was poetry and 
song. The vocation of the Scald was not forgotten in Iceland, and 
formed there as delightful a recreation to the domestic circle, as it had 
been in the “ father land” of the colonists. 

Thorstein and lllugi, both chiefs of wealth and power, dwelt in the 
great vale of the Borgar-Fiord, in the western part of Iceland.. Thor¬ 
stein was the son of the celebrated poet, Egill, and Helga, his only 
daughter, the pride of the family, was the loveliest woman in the island. 
In the house of lllugi, the most remarkable person was Gunnlaug, the 
eldest bom, and the hereditary chief of the lordship. He was admired 
for his stature, strength, and prowess; and the character of his mind 
threw a charm of attraction and authority over the striking grace and 
activity of his manly form. His vigorous and aspiring faculties, were 
not called into such exercise as satisfied his youthful ambition; and though 
no Icelander could be idle, yet a life unknown to adventure and to fame, 
had few charms for a mind taught in the love of Runic poetry, and fami¬ 
liar with achievements of old renown. 

The thirst for distinction, and the burning for bold emprise, was fos¬ 
tered in the imagination of Gunnlaug by the discourse of one of his 
compeers, who had gone out with certain Norwegians in their maritime 
excursions—sometimes of peaceful traffic, and sometimes of predatory 
violence. The spirit of the corsair was not entirely chastised by the 
morality of the Icelander, and the excitement of daring to the death, of 
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bearing off the prize, of winning the meed of applause, when he listen¬ 
ed to the tale of adventure, awakened desires and discontents in his bo¬ 
som, which his father saw with pain, and reproved with severity. 

The effects of repressed hopes and of parental displeasure rendered 
Gunnlaug sometimes unquiet and turbulent, and sometimes gloomy and 
sad; and the blind impulse of unsatisfied craving, “ the fever of vain 
longing,” might have driven the son of Illugi to acts of desperation, had 
not other influences wrought upon his impetuous nature. Besides the 
battle strife, and the honor that waits upon victory, striking pictures of 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them were placed before his 
fancy. Scenes where “ arts not arms,” where wit and verse, not tu¬ 
mult and conflict, gained the plaudits of the sage, and the smiles of the 
fair, were often delineated to the Icelandic youth, by those who had re¬ 
turned from foreign lands. Many of the chiefs and learned men of Ice¬ 
land visited the courts of other countries, formed connections with the 
most eminent persons of the time, and far from their own sterile soil 
and inclement skies, exhibited genius, taste, and acquirements, which 
commanded due homage wherever they appeared. Surveying the ha¬ 
bits, arts, and institutions of different countries, they returned home, 
fraught with the collected treasures of observation. The aged Egill, 
the father of Thorstein, was not only venerated among the Icelanders 
for his poetic powers, but for tho attainments of study and travel 
No rivalry nor hostility divided the happy families of Borgar-Fiord. 
Their dispositions were friendly, and their intercourse was cordiaL 
Their manners were marked by the simplicity of their occupations and 
the nature of their property. As the Hebrew king came after his herd 
out of the field, so did the Iceland nobles toil in the land of their allot¬ 
ment The summer sun saw them seeking their provision from the 
stormy ocean and the barren earth; and the long seclusion and leisure 
of winter, left them to the culture of talents, that afforded them occupa¬ 
tion and delight. During the darkness of their year, wholly ignorant of 
all that modern art has invented to please the senses, and sheltered only 
by dwellings rudely constructed of wood and turf, they recited to their 
assembled families the history of their forefathers, or rehearsed the perils 
of some famous navigator and warrior, from him, 

u for shrewdness famed 
And genius versatile, who far and wido 
A wanderer, after Ilium overthrown 
Discovered various cities, and the mind 
And manners learned of men remote, 

And numerous woes on ocean tossed endured, 7 * 

to those who followed the Raven standards of Hastings and Guthrum, 
and encountered repulse from Alfred, the best of men and of kings. 

Gunnlaug often repaired to the raftered hall of Thorstein, and seated 
himself on the settle, or upon a hewn log by the blazing fire. The mo¬ 
ther of Helga was no more ; an untimely summons had called her to 
the house appointed for all living. Her blooming daughter sat lonely 
by her father’s side. The venerable Egill always held the place of pre¬ 
cedence on the domestic hearth. 
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44 Welcome, my son,” said Thorstein to Gunnlaug, as he saw him 
pass his threshhold. A radiant smile, and a glowing blush overspread 
the features of Helga as the eyes of Gunnlaug met her own; and the 
poet extended his withered hand to their favorite guest, who advanced 
toward the man of gray hairs, and paid his first reverence, as became 
him, 44 to palsied eld.” It was from these virtuous minds that the undis¬ 
ciplined Gunnlaug took the tone of his riper character. The conversa¬ 
tion of Thorstein was interesting and instructive. He looked beyond 
the present moment and the present scene, and described the wonders 
that Charlemagne, and the sciences that grew by his favor, had wrought 
in southern Europe; and thus he sent forth the curiosity of'his young 
guest into a world he had never seen. The moral discourse of Egill 
gave to war and its attendant circumstances their proper names. He 
disenchanted them of their illusions, and exposed the inhumanity and 
grossness, which the loud enthusiasm of Gunnlaug’s younger friends 
had forgotten to represent, and which he had never conceived before. 
The admonition which Schiller in Wallenstein puts into the mouth of his 
hero was anticipated by the sage Egill. 

44 There exists,” said the grandsire of Helga to the listening Gunn¬ 
laug, 44 a higher excellence than the warrior’s. In war the strife is not 
the ultimate purpose. The wrong redressed, and the right obtained is 
all—more is ruthless crime. Deeds of outrage, wild adventures, won¬ 
ders of the moment, are not those that generate 4 the Calm, the Blissful, 
the enduring Mighty.’ ” 

Gunnlaug looked at Helga, as the old man ceased to speak, and her 
soft, intelligent eyes seemed to watch the impression which the words 
of wisdom made upon the fervid soul of the youth. He spoke not, but 
what he heard fell upon his susceptible heart like the rain upon the ten¬ 
der herb, and thought was busy while the tongue was silent. 

44 What is human happiness?” inquired Gunnlaug, questioning his 
OWn bosom. 44 1 see it, I feel it at this moment This virtuous, wise 
old man represents it. This noble chief, who has gathered truth from 
the haunts and ways of men, who is himself a father, friend, and bene¬ 
factor, drawing down daily blessings upon his head for the good he dis¬ 
penses ; he is the scource of happiness to all around him; and Helga, 
the young and the lovely, the star of my darkness, the pearl of beauty, 
the delight of my eyes, and the treasure of my soul—she can bestow 
the purest felicity. Let me become like the father and the son—let me 
obtain possession of what they possess—the wisdom that is gained from 
the wide world—the peace that beneficence procures; and O, if the 
gentle, the beautiful, the good refuses not my proffered love, what joy, 
and pride, and fondness will gladden every hour of my days to come!” 

Gunnlaug, if she should favor his suit, formed a resolution to demand 
Helga of her father; to obtain permission from Illugi to visit the south¬ 
ern countries; and when a fit time should come, to return to Iceland, 
and claim his promised bride. He hoped, when he should have seen 
the world, and have reaped the fruit of experience, to become truly wor¬ 
thy of her. He delayed not to disclose his heart to her, and to take 
counsel of Thorstein. The sanction of Illugi was only wanting to ful* 
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fill his wishes. The friendly chief did not refuse his hearty consent to 
the proposed alliance, but opposed the enterprise of foreign travel. 
Gunnlaug had too long meditated upon the gratification of his active 
powers, and all the advantages he sought, willingly to submit to denial. 
He fled in anger from his father’s presence, and took up his abode with 
his mother’s brother. He could only allay his displeasure and grief in 
the sympathy of Helga and Thorstein. 

Thorstein insisted warmly upon the duty of submission, and Helga 
urged with persuasive tenderness, that obedience was a sacrifice to be 
made, cost what it would. “Victory over desire and self-will, is a 
greater exploit than defeat of an enemy,” she would say. “ Be patient 
therefore; wait till thou art older—a few years will give power to thy 
pleading. In the mean time, humble thyself to thy father, and dwell 
under his roof. At last he will be touched by thy filial compliance—he 
will yield to thy wishes. Thus wilt thou gain the wisdom and know¬ 
ledge thou seekest; and then, thy Helga, true through lengthened years, 
will reward thy virtue, tried and triumphant.” 

Gunnlaug, thus admonished, obeyed the generous injunction. His 
father forgot his anger, and the son, enjoying daily the society of Hel¬ 
ga, and partaking with her the studies her grandsire directed, his rest¬ 
less impetuosity passed into the subjection of self-restraint, and his feel¬ 
ings and manners took the elevation and refinement, that seemed natu¬ 
ral to the inmates of Thorstein’s domicil. It was not long, before the 
reluctance of Illugi to part with him, was overcome, and his son receiv¬ 
ed his permission to go abroad. The young man would not depart 
without a solemn promise from Thorstein to refuse Helga to every other 
suitor during three years of his absence. 

Thorstein pledged his honor to fulfil the engagement. “ But if thou 
dost not then claim my child,” added he, “ she shall no longer waste 
her charms. Bom to be loved, to bless, and to be blest, the peerless 
daughter of my house and heart shall not weep alone upon her father’s 
grave. If death claims thee, or if thy inconstant heart forgets its vows, 
remember, three years end my affiance with thee.” 

Gunnlaug departed. He visited the courts of England, Ireland, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, and was every where received with the honors which 
noble birth, a beautiful person, and the conscious self-dignity of an ele¬ 
vated intellect always command. Under the tuition of Egill, he had 
cultivated a talent for extemporaneous poetry, and whenever he appear¬ 
ed in the circles of the high-bom and the fair, this talent was called into 
request. His effusions were heard with applause, and rewarded with 
munificence. The princes to whom he was presented became desirous 
to adorn their courts with so accomplished a poet. One offered him 
the daughter of a great lord for his bride, and another a rich domain, 
that the gifted stranger might become a subject, and that his talents 
might honor that royal state, which was then become ambitious of the 
refinement of genius in addition to the mere attribute of power, which 
alone had satisfied the barbarism of former ages. But the heart of 
Gunnlaug, sensible as he was to the attraction of female charms; flat¬ 
tered, as every human heart is with the incense of praise; and not un- 
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dazzled with wealth and state, was purified from mere worldly ambition. 
The favor of princes, and of the ladies of their courts, never seduced his 
loyal affections from his simple Iceland maiden. 

At the court of Olave, king of Sweden, he met with Rafu, an Iceland 
noble, and like himself, young, and a poet. The ostensible object of 
Rafu’s travels was the same as his own; but the motives which anima¬ 
ted the two young men were essentially different. Gunnlaug having 
learned the policy of many states, having studied manners, and purchas¬ 
ed books, hoped by these acquisitions to promote the civilization of his 
beloved countrymen. Rafu’s motives ended in self; he was fond of 
displaying his person and his art, and knew no loftier aim. He was 
capable of great facility and fluency in the utterance of verse, and the 
readiness of his oratory was striking; but the shallowness of his senti¬ 
ments was perceived by all but the most superficial. The true poetic 
enthusiasm of Gunnlaug, appealed to an answering glow in the bosom 
of his hearers, and his expressive tones, and more expressive features, 
in which genius and sensibility spoke, as with their most spiritual organs, 
kindled the liveliest sympathy and admiration in his hearers. 

The varied gifts of the Iceland poets obtained for each a different 
species of homage, and from a different order of minds. That paid to 
Gunnlaug was “ golden opinions,” that to Rafu was louder and briefer. 
Each enjoyed his award, though Rafu felt that his rival’s fame had in it a 
nobler character than his own. Still the points of agreement between 
them were many. They were both poets—they saw nature and man 
with that “ vision and faculty divine” which is something infinitely above 
the speculation of common eyes—the faculty that discerns the soul in 
the material universe, and the heavenly in the human creature. This 
faculty was the responsive chord in each, and they had recollections 
and pursuits that form a community of ideas. The moral man in Gunn¬ 
laug was infinitely above the apprehension of Rafu. In him the large 
admixture of selfish dross sullied the attribute of genius, and he never 
felt, nor ever offered the generous confidence of his heart to a brother’s 
bosom. The other, on the contrary, fraught with goodness, feared no 
guile ; and, just to the merits of rival talent, never dreamed that envy 
could sicken at his success, or devise his undoing. As was natural, he 
committed his most secret thoughts to the wily Rafu, who envied and 
hated him in his heart. 

In the retirement of his thoughts, Gunnlaug always compared his Helga 
with the ladies of European courts, and in his eyes none could equal her. 
They were artificial; she was natural. They were like frail flowers; 
but she was a precious jewel. They were formed for princes’ smiles, 
and to dwell in kings’ houses; she—though worthy of a diadem, and if 
she had been born to a crown might have exalted a nation—she was 
fitted for the evil day and the humble lot,—for the strong effort, the 
mighty love, the deep devoted ness, that duty and misfortune might de¬ 
mand, even from tender woman. When conversing without reserve 
with Rafu, he always embellished his absent mistress with all the poetry 
of his soul. 

No unimpassioned mind could have listened to the eloquence of his 
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admiration without admiring its object. He presented an image of in¬ 
nocence the most spotless, beauty the most graceful, virtues the most 
sex-like and disinterested. She soon became Rafu’s ideal, and he grew 
as much in love with the subject thus offered to his imagination, as he 
might have been of the present Helga. 

While apparent friendship existed between the Iceland poets, an oc¬ 
casion occurred of strong competition between them, and the more ho¬ 
norable suffrage was accorded to Gunnlaug. A party feeling, in regard 
to the rivals, broke out in the court of Olave, and deep mortification to 
Rafu ensued from the enthusiasm of praise which met Gunnlaug wher¬ 
ever he appeared. 

The three years of his intended absence had nearly expired, and 
he was not disposed to remain longer away from the valley where were 
his treasure and his heart The frequent communications between 
separated friends, which the commerce of modern life, in every civilized 
country, has reduced to calculation, was unknown until recent times. 
Tears might pass in the eleventh century, and an interchange of letters 
between England and Iceland never be effected; nor was the readier 
intercourse of the island with Sweden much less uncertain. It happened 
that for nearly half the time of Gunnlaug’s sojourn in Europe, he had 
found no direct conveyance of intelligence from himself to his father or 
to Helga; but he planned a mode of return to them, within the term of 
his engagement, and longed with impatience for the hour when he should 
claim the reward of his constancy. 

He was about to repair to the coast of Norway and to take passage for 
Iceland, when he was called upon for the last display of his poetic talent 
at a banquet given in honor of the king's marriage. The occasion har¬ 
monized with his own anticipations, and his glowing and rapturous 
strains, in accord with the excited feelings of the whole court, drew forth 
acclamations of delight and celebration which stung the heart of Rafu. 
Elated with this final triumph of his powers, Gunnlaug, with all the com¬ 
placency of complete success, met some of his youthful associates for 
the last time prior to his intended departure from Sweden. It happened 
that the extraordinaiy skill of a young nobleman in the wrestling match 
was extravagantly extolled, and it was maintained by some of his friends 
that his powers were unequalled. Others contended that Gunnlaug was 
superior to the Swedish youth, and that the two should end the question 
of proof. 

In this combat, commenced in perfect good-will, Gunnlaug was 
thrown to the ground, and suffered a severe injury in the fall. Several 
months of suffering and confinement followed. Rafu was well acquaint¬ 
ed with this circumstance, and eagerly availed himself of it. He re¬ 
turned to Iceland with all speed, and resorted immediately to the dwell¬ 
ing of Thorstein. His avowed purpose was to pay his respects to the 
poet Egill; but Egill had died, full of years and honors, but a few months 
before. 

Thorstein received Rafu with the hospitality common to the age and 
foe country, and with the peculiar honor due to the poetic character. 
Nor was Helga wanting in all observances due to her father’s guest 
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She entertained him with the courtesy and grace which were natural to 
her, but her heart took no part in her reception of the stranger. Her 
beauty, matured, not faded, was more resplendent than ever; but her 
face was not lighted up with hope and joy. Disappointment had sick¬ 
ened her heart. A misgiving which she felt continually, but did not ex¬ 
plain to herself, would eveiy moment overcome her striving to subdue it, 
and cloud her serene brow, and prompt the swelling sigh. 

Rafu strove to entertain Thorstein and his daughter with the history 
of his travels; but he never mentioned the name of his rival at Borgar- 
Fiord. The descriptive powers of the enamored youth had not given 
too bright a picture of Helga. Her modesty and her beauty were all 
that Rafu admired in woman, and he failed not to pay her the delicate 
homage that expressed his sentiments; and at length he urged her 
father to sanction the deep attachment which had been awakened in his 
bosom. 

Thorstein did not refuse him, but he hesitated to urge his daughter. 
The period of Gunnlaug’s intended absence was now several months 
expired, and Thorstein accused him of breach of his vows. Helga be¬ 
lieved him dead—to doubt of his love and honor never entered into her 
confiding heart Thorstein resented his apparent unfaithfulness to him¬ 
self and to his child. His unhappy daughter imagined all the frightful cir¬ 
cumstances of his death. Fire and flood, the bloody fray in which he 
fell, or the lonely wood, where, misguided and unpitied, he perished, 
haunted her fancy day and night. When Thorstein importuned her to 
forget him, who, he said, had forgotten her, and accept the ardent and 
accomplished Rafu, Helga wept bitterly, and besought him not to force 
her to reluctant consent to his will; and she commanded Rafu to for¬ 
bear from his suit. 

The father and the lover listened to the virgin’s supplication, and both 
conciliated her unwillingness by short delay of solicitation. But Helga 
was at length prevailed on to name a day, when, if no intelligence of 
Gunnlaug should arrive, she would yield to their wishes. The time 
came, but no tidings came with it; and the heart-stricken maiden pre¬ 
pared to fulfil her promise. An early day was fixed upon for the cele¬ 
bration of the marriage ceremony, according to the rites of the Christian 
church. A few years before, the Christian doctrine had superseded the 
Scandinavian mythology in Iceland, and all the solemnities of religion 
were become Christian ordinances. 

A rude edifice, in a romantic and retired spot, near Borgar-Fiord, 
was consecrated to the worship of the true God, and a priest of the new 
faith ministered at its altar. Thither Rafu and Helga, attended by his 
friends and principal followers and those of Thorstein, proceeded at the 
appointed time to exchange the marriage vow. 

The pale bride was accompanied by a few young females, her frequent 
companions, and by Ulrica, an elderly woman, her mother’s sister, who 
felt for her all a mother’s pride and fondness. The females ranged 
themselves on one side of the church, and the men on the other. The 
priest began the ceremony by a solemn chant, in which the company 
joined. The voice of Helga was not heard in the hymn. Her eyes 
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were cast down, and a slight tremor might have been perceived in her 
whole person, as she stood by the side of Ulrica, upon whom, in her 
agitation, she leaned for support, and who gently pressed her throbbing 
hand. 

The chant ceased. Rafu advanced, and Ulrica resigned the hand of 
Helga to his. They stood before the altar. The priest uttered a short 
prayer, the vows were pronounced, and a benediction closed the cere¬ 
mony. 44 The Lord bless thee and keep thee,” had just passed his lips, 
when a quick step trod the church portal, and a man of extraordinary 
stature, and of a noble figure, magnificently attired, entered the assem¬ 
bly. He looked round with a hurried glance, then darted a reproachful 
look upon the bride, and fixed his eyes, sparkling with indignation, up¬ 
on Rafu, who quailed at the lightning which seemed to flash upon him. 

The intruderwas Gunnlaug. 44 Miserable woman—perfidious wretch!” 
were all the words he spoke. Helga saw in an instant the consumma¬ 
tion of her misery, and fell senseless into the arms of Ulrica. Gunnlaug 
rushed forward. He would have caught the sinking victim; the emo¬ 
tions of rage giving place to a sudden gush of tenderness. Thorstein 
saw his purpose, and Rafu interposed his arm. 44 She is mine,” cried 
he, repulsing him; 44 touch her, and you die!” 

44 She is mine!” exclaimed Thorstein, 44 and she shall die in my bo¬ 
som.” He snatched her to his heart, and dropping upon a near seat, with 
her drooping head on his breast, the father sustained his child. The whole 
assembly was thrown into confusion. Some withdrew. Others stood 
apart, while Thorstein and Ulrica endeavored to restore Helga. The 
rivals forgot their mutual hate in intense anxiety for the object of their 
passion, and stood by her, each regardless of the other, watching for 
her recoveiy. She soon breathed faintly—opened her eyes—regained 
her consciousness, and, clinging to her father, burst into a passion of 
tears. 

She extended her hand towards her lover; 44 Gunnlaug, dear Gunn¬ 
laug, forgive me!—I have been sternly urged to this faithless act. My 
heart, alas! could never consent to it!” She hid her face with both 
her hands. The next moment she extended her arms towards Gunn¬ 
laug, and cried, 44 Take me;”— 44 and, Father,” she said, looking piteously 
at her sire, 44 break the fetters which your hands haveforgedfor your child.” 

44 Let us go home; nothing can be done here to calm her,” said the 
distracted Thorstein to Ulrica. 44 Come neither of you,” continued he, 
addressing himself to the rivals, 44 to my dwelling. I will hereafter con¬ 
fer with you apart. Leave us. We will depart.” 

Helga was laid upon a sort of litter in which she had been borne to 
the church. Her friends slowly dispersed, and Thorstein and Ulrica, 
with their own domestics, took their way to their sad home. There the 
mockery of preparation for a marriage-feast was presented to them, and 
desertion and misery seemed to preside at the profuse and silent board, 
unapproached by a human being. 

The two lovers separated in mutual animosity, and each with a mutual 
determination to satisfy his revenge. Thorstein soon met the lover, 
and the husband of his daughter. The latter demanded his wife, and 
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the former related his misfortune and the treachery of Rafu. Thorstein 
was a man of honor, and he firmly refused her to the treacherous and 
crafiy Rafu. He even permitted Gunnlaug to see and converse with 
the unhappy Helga. 

In this interview, they poured into each other’s bosom the sad tale of 
wrong and woe, which was to end in their final separation. Virtue 
commanded that separation, and the “ spirit of the North,” resentful of 
injury even to the death of the perpetrator, sustained by the authority of 
duty, could sacrifice every affection to that stern behest—could submit 
to the forced vow paid to God, as to a power above all. Thus governed, 
though each loved with intensity of passion more manifest in tropical 
climes, this ardent lover and tender maiden tore themselves apart. 
Such they deemed was the will of Heaven, and their elevated sense of 
submission listened to no other will. 

On the shores of the lake Thingvalla, a delegation of Iceland nobles, 
land-holders and clergy, assembled once every year to deliberate upon 
all questions that involved the concerns of individuals of the civil order, 
and of religion. The scenery about Thingvalla is awful and imposing. 
The whole region is volcanic. Not a tree is to be seen there—not a 
fir lifts its spiry head, nor a stunted willow waves its yellow branches. 
A little scant herbage is the only appearance of vegetable life in this do¬ 
main of the fire-spirits. A sheet of water, expanded to considerable 
breadth, and stretched to a length of three leagues, reflects on its bor¬ 
ders masses of matter arrested in every form of combustion; and where 
nature made a pause and destruction was stayed, the elements, ages 
ago, took a form which now declares that commotion only slumbers, 
and may awake and convulse the w r orld, when Omnipotence shall give 
the word and kindle the spark. In the midst of the lake are two islands 
of volcanic formation, and at the southern extremity rises snow-covered 
mountains. But there is something life-like in the still majesty of these 
lonely and everlasting hills. Columns of vapor are incessantly ascend¬ 
ing from hot springs embosomed within them, and give notice continu¬ 
ally of the power that subtilizes and vivifies the whole material world. 

To this retreat the collected and embodied mind of a whole people, 
“ the thoughtful and the free,” annually withdrew themselves to examine 
the interests and strengthen the bands of their federation. There a 
public assembly of the chief men of the nation, environed only by lofly 
clifls of lava, and canopied by the blue heavens, consulted together in 
the year 1000 of our era, whether the old heathenism or the “glorious 
gospel” came down from heaven; and there the gainsayer, convinced, 
no longer bolted his argument, but yielded to the stronger reason; and 
there Thorgeir, the Langman y the chief magistrate of the island, pro¬ 
nounced with deep solemnity, that the truth, as it had been brought in 
unquestionable transmission through ten centuries of time, and through 
all continental Europe, w r as entirely and cordially received by the peo¬ 
ple there represented, as the law of the land and the rule of their lives. 

To a scene thus sanctified, the injurer and the injured both resorted. 
Their purpose of mutual destruction had been deferred, but it was not 
abandoned, through the forbearance of a few months. The remon- 
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strances of Helga had arrested the eagerness of Gunnlaug to satisfy 
what he believed was just resentment 44 He is a man, and thy brother— 
a creature in God’s image—in him sullied, indeed, but not extinct. Day 
not bloody hands upon him. He is guilty, but reserved for recompense 
by Him who knows when to inflict the blow. Spare him whom God 
spares.” Such was the holy counsel given at their parting interview. 

Despite this counsel, when he afterwards encountered his adversary 
at Thingvalla, face to face, the matchless wrong he had wrought stirred 
up in his breast the feeling of righteous scorn and unbearable sense of 
injury. He would end the strife in his soul with the life of this execra¬ 
ble deceiver. Thus resolved, Gunnlaug challenged his rival to meet 
him in single combat. He accepted the challenge, and the foes met 
on an island in the river Oxcraa, which flows into the lake Thingvalla. 
The challenge transpired. The assembly gained intelligence of it, and 
a deputation was sent to countermand it; and the combatants were 
parted without bloodshed. 

The assembly immediately took into consideration whether duelling 
was compatible with the religion of the state ; and after due deliberation, 
by a single and unanimous act of the delegates, the duel or single com¬ 
bat was abolished by law in Iceland, though the practice of the trial of 
arms was then universal in Europe, and was sanctioned for centuries 
afterwards by the laws and usages of all the continental nations. 

Thus prohibited from deciding their quarrel in Iceland, the rivals 
passed over to the territory of Norway, and met once more without hin¬ 
drance. The dexterity of the combatants long averted the fatal blow— 
their attendants were killed, and each yet contended for the life of the 
other, when Gunnlaug, with a warded blow, severed the foot of his ad¬ 
versary. Rafu, pierced with agony, fell to the ground. 44 I am satis¬ 
fied, base wretch,” exclaimed Gunnlaug, approaching the fallen man; 
44 live and repent of your crimes.” 

44 1 take not life at your hands,” replied Rafu. 44 Do you think to es¬ 
cape my vengeance, while the blood you have shed calls for satisfaction! 
Bring me water in this helmet,—my strength renewed shall prove the 
weakness of thy arm.” 

The generous youth, trusting to the honor of his foe, brought him 
water from the neighboring spring; but as he offered him the helmet, 
Rafu treacherously struck his unguarded head with his sword, uttering 
the taunting words: 44 Thou thinkest yet to possess the beautiful Helga. 
Thine she shall never be.” The blow which he dealt was not fatal. 
Rafu rose, the fight was renewed, and he was slain. Gunnlaug himself 
was mortally wounded. He survived but a brief space, uttering the 
name of Helga with his last breath. 

Helga long secluded herself from eveiy eye, and Thorstoin and Ul¬ 
rica could hardly prevail on her to accompany them to the house of 
prayer. It was in that rustic temple, however, that she was seen by 
Thorkell, a noble and wealthy Icelander of another district. Her 
affliction was known and commiserated by all, the high and the humble, 
of that country. -Thorkell had been touched with her misfortunes, and 
his heart was captivated by the mingled charms of her beauty, her re* 
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signation, and her piety. He vowed to devote his whole life to her 
happiness,—innocent and exalted as she was, and so cruelly wounded. 
He ventured into her presence. He was welcomed by Thorstein, who 
persuaded his daughter 4 that she might yet live for the happiness of 
others—her father, her maternal friend Ulrica, her husband, would she 
permit him to take that enviable title, would all rejoice in her favorable 
decision.’ 

Helga listened with deference. Grief, thought she, is selfish. I 
may end my days in weeping for the dead. Live to the living , is the 
dictate of virtue,—and she gave her hand to Thorkell. But her nup¬ 
tials were only the forerunner of the last ceremonial that religion per¬ 
forms for the broken-hearted. 

No tenderness bestowed upon her by others, nor duty performed by 
herself, could restore to Helga the happy, healthful tone of existence. 
The silver cord was broken—the sound of music was low—the pitcher 
was broken at the fountain. All that constitutes the charm of being 
was unfelt. There was no faculty of relish, no feeling of satisfaction 
left to her. While she struggled to endure and enjoy life, her frame 
sunk under the effort. 

They who loved her, saw the wane of their hopes. The flame was 
flickering—the bright was waxing dim. They looked at one another, 
and sighed, but spake not. On a summer’s day, the gradually sinking 
girl reclined upon a couch near the door of her father’s house, which 
she had never left for her husband’s. She looked earnestly and fondly 
upon the prospect. The valley terminated in the domain that was her 
lover’s; and the low mansion which once was his, lay in the cheerful sun¬ 
shine before her eyes. 44 Bring to me, dear mother,” said the gentle 
sufferer to Ulrica, 44 the ermine robe which lies beneath all my vest¬ 
ments in the oaken chest, and spread it before me.” 

Ulrica flew to gratify her wish. The mantle had never been worn. 
It was the gift of the injured departed. He had with much care and cost 
procured the fur from Norway, and the nurse of his infancy had wrought 
it to fit the slight form of her for whom the gift was intended. When 
it was finished, the robe was brought and presented by the lover. Hel¬ 
ga received the present with delight 4 She should keep it long. She 
would only array herself in it upon rare occasions, in honor of the giver.’ 
She now fixed her eyes upon it. 44 This is his only gift—the only one 
that I have preserved,” said she, as she bent her eyes upon its snowy 
whiteness. “Emblem of his love,” she murmured; “pure, stainless, 
fit for a queen’s garment. The hand which first folded it around me is 
cold—the voice which then spake words of affectionate endearment, is 
hushed and still. Alas! they will return no more. He will not come 
to me, but I shall go to him—and his presence will form the blessed¬ 
ness of a better world.” The faithful girl spake no more. Her pulse 
fluttered for a moment—then ceased—then moved again, as her dim 
eyes rested upon the dear token of affection, and were lighted up with 
a transient ray, glimmering through the mists of dissolution. She 
leaned gently back upon the bosom of her aged attendant, and suddenly, 
but calmly, fell asleep in death. 
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ILDEGOND A: 

NOVELLA DI TOMMASO GROSSI: TERZA EDIZIONE MILANESE. 

The character of Italian poetry has become essentially changed dur¬ 
ing the last century. To the dry and superstitious imitation of those 
who aspired to tread in the steps of the early writers, and the puerile con¬ 
ceits which distinguished the age of the seicentisti , has succeeded the 
reign of a purer taste and a more rational philosophy. A wider inter¬ 
course with other civilized nations, and the increase of that commerce 
of mind which so accelerates the march of improvement in any depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, have no doubt contributed principally to produce 
the effect; to such causes being added the influence of original and in¬ 
dependent minds, in which Italy was so fruitful during the eighteenth 
century. Under their auspices, the walks of the muse, hitherto too ex¬ 
clusively occupied by pedants and arcadians, have been cultivated in a 
higher and worthier spirit; and poetry, regarded as something too pure 
and sacred to minister to the vanity of despotism, has assumed her legi¬ 
timate influence over the moral character of men. This spirit of re¬ 
generation has been universal in every branch of the art; and not only 
has dramatic poetry been emancipated from the fetters which so long 
impeded its advance toward excellence, and a fresh impulse given to 
other departments—but a new school also created, which opens an ex¬ 
tensive field for future and loftier achievements. 

For the introduction of the new principles of romantic poetry, Italy is 
mainly indebted to Cesarotti; a poet as remarkable for the greatness of 
his own powers, as for the independence with which he devoted them to 
the improvement of his country’s literature. Regarding the blind vene¬ 
ration for the classic writers of Greece and Rome, which had long been 
the prevailing passion, as a serious obstacle to successful progress in 
the art, he declared open war against their example, and endeavored to 
show, by his own splendid triumphs in a field as yet unknown, how 
much remained to be performed. He selected the poems of Ossian for 
the trial of his skill; and in presenting his countrymen with a transla¬ 
tion of those admired productions, which united all the sublimity of the 
original with the grace and harmony of Italian verse, awakened in their 
minds a keen relish for the beauties of foreign authors. His new sys¬ 
tem could soon boast of numerous adherents; and the taste for imita¬ 
ting the distinguished poets of modem nations speedily became general. 
Lord Byron’s works were translated; and the admiration they excited, 
and the eagerness with which they were sought by all classes of readers, 
contributed still more to elevate into popular favor the romantic school. 

Among the poems of this class, the most interesting which has been 
produced of late years is the Ildegonda of Grossi, which forms the sub¬ 
ject of our present article. In interest, in pathos, and in the faithful 
delineation of characters and scenes frequent in the middle ages, it is 
perhaps unequalled by any modem production of the same kind. It is 
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written in ottava rima , a species of verse most favorable to narrative 
poetry, and which has been adopted by many of the most eminent wri¬ 
ters. We shall present a detailed analysis of this work, entitled to at¬ 
tention not only from its own excellence, but as a pledge of the predo¬ 
minance of a new and more liberal rule in the intellectual empire. 

The heroine of the tale is a young girl, whose prevailing characteris¬ 
tic is deep and devoted attachment, and who falls a victim to the fierce 
ambition of her father. The scene is laid at the period of the Lombard 
league against Frederic II., when Gualderano, a Milanese noble, being 
despatched on a mission to the Papal court, and becoming acquainted 
with a Roman court, contracts a treaty of alliance with him, promising 
him the hand of his daughter Ildegonda. On his return to Milan with 
his son, whose malicious intrigues are the principal cause of his sister’s 
misfortunes, the project is disclosed to the maiden; and the manner in 
which she received the unwelcome tidings is beautifully and affectingly 
described. She had already bestowed her heart upon Rizzardo, a young 
knight whom she had frequently met at the tournaments and other as¬ 
semblies ; and who loved her as ardently in return. They had met un¬ 
der circumstances calculated to foster the growth of a passion which 
needs not the sunshine of approving friends:—she had witnessed his 
victories in the mimic combat, and he had sought the reward of his prow¬ 
ess in the smile of beauty. Plighted to her gallant lover, the innocent 
girl hears the announcement that she is destined for another with as¬ 
tonishment and dismay; she flings herself weeping into the arms of her 
mother, and the fatal secret is at once revealed. Gualderano proposes 
to her the sole alternative of a marriage with the count—that of retire¬ 
ment to a cloister; and fixes a day not far distant for her final choice. 
On the last night she is to spend at her paternal mansion, previous to 
being removed to the convent, she retires to her chamber, but is unable 
to obtain refuge in sleep from the anguish that oppresses her. Rizzardo, 
meanwhile, ignorant of the causes which are to blast all his hopes of 
happiness, appears beneath the terrace, and summons her to the wonted 
interview: 

Close on the left, pale in the shadowy night, 

Arose an ancient and deserted tower, 

Whence issued, wheeling on her upward flight, 

The owl;—sole watcher of the silent hour. 

Far glistening in the moon’s uncertain light, 

Gay piles were seen, and grove, and shaded bower. 

The doubting lover sought the ruins near, 

And called upon the name he loved to hear. 

He called—then stifling the half-uttered sigh, 

Attentive bent to list the expected sound; 

Deeming, while beat his ardent bosom high, 

He hears her footstep’s light and welcome bound. 

*Twas nought—but tones of music floating by, 

As faintly breathe the rustling winds around! 

It was the convent hymn of midnight prayer, 

Swelling in distance on the solemn air. 


Ildegonda appears on a balcony above, “ clothed in a black habit, and 
with mourning in her looksher rich fair hair falling in neglected pro¬ 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom. In feeble and interrupted ac- 
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cents, she informs her knight of the cruel doom which awaits her, and 
the necessity of their immediate parting. A low solemn strain of mu¬ 
sic again breaks upon her ear;—the distant hymn of the nuns, which 
sends a chillness to her heart, forcing upon her the bitter recollection 
that to-morrow she is to join their band. This interview between the 
lovers is admirably managed. The subdued suffering of Udegonda, and 
the disappointment of Rizzardo, are finely and appropriately expressed, 
the distinction of their characters being well preserved. The maiden 
sees no hope of relief, and resigns herself to her fate: but the lover pro¬ 
poses the only means of escape that offer, and implores her to fly with 
him immediately from parental tyranny. For an instant she wavers: 
but the next moment the image of her mother, humbled and broken¬ 
hearted by her perfidy, rises to her mind, and she reproaches herself for 
even the casual thought of disobedience. 

“ II pensier pur di renderla infelice.’* 

The pathetic appeal she makes to the youth, entreating him not to 
persuade her to a deed so impious, to embitter her future days with re¬ 
morse, is full of nature and feeling, and marks her a creature foYmed of 
gentle affections. From the tenderness existing between the mother 
and her child, Rizzardo draws favorable omens, and cannot believe that 
the stem threat of Gualderano will be carried into execution. But the 
foreboding girl indulges more gloomy fantasies. At that period a belief 
prevailed more or less universally, that the spirits of the recent dead 
were frequently permitted to revisit their living friends; and even so far 
to unfold the “ secrets of their prison-house,” as to communicate infor¬ 
mation of their own eternal destiny, whether doomed to punishment or 
in a state of salvation. Persuaded that she now looks upon her lover 
for the last time on earth, Ildegonda’s mind dwells on those legends to 
which from infancy she has listened with reverence ; and she remem¬ 
bers the solemn compacts said to be frequently entered into by indivi¬ 
duals dear to each other—that the fate of either after death should be 
revealed to the survivor;—compacts, as she had been taught to believe, 
always fulfilled. She proposes to the knight that they shall contract a 
mutual obligation of this kind: and he consents in the hope of consoling 
her grief, though he yields no credence to those wild fables. To the 
dreamy, superstitious character of Udegonda such a belief is peculiarly 
soothing and congenial; and it is with a mournful pleasure that she re¬ 
ceives and assumes the solemn oath which renders more sacred and en¬ 
during the tie that already binds them. 

While the gray light of dawn is faintly gleaming in the east, Rizzardo 
takes leave of the maiden; but his retreat is suddenly intercepted. 11- 
degonda sees her brother armed, issue from his ambush, and rush after 
his intended victim. The latter, unwilling to shed his blood, escapes 
without the wall, but is pursued by Rogiero; a clashing of swords is 
heard—the noise increases; then a rapid step passes, succeeded by a 
low groan, in which the affrighted girl fancies that she recognizes the’ 
voice of her lover. She rushes from the terrace, and hastens toward 
the spot whence the moans proceed; but her step is arrested, a mist 
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comes over her sight, and she falls in a swoon ere she has power to 
ascertain the truth. 

When consciousness returns, she finds herself in her chamber, in 
broad day-light, watched by her anxious mother; while a confused tu- 
tnult fills the halls of the palace, i( footsteps, and blended voices, and 
tries of lamentation.” Rogiero has been brought to the mansion sense¬ 
less and bleeding; his wounds, however, are not mortal, and he soon 
awakens to recollection, to relate to his stem sire the tale of Ildegon- 
da’s pretended crimes, and the villainous daring of her lover, from whose 
hand he had received the blow while attempting to indict deserved pun¬ 
ishment upon him. His exaggerated representation produces the de¬ 
sired effect. Gualderano strides in fury to his daughter’s bed-side, and 
while the mother shields the hapless girl from the steel pointed at her 
breast, imprecates the eternal vengeance of Heaven upon her head. 
Undissuaded from his purpose by female tears or prayers, he vows that 
she shall quit his sight forever. The unfortunate lldegonda is therefore 
removed before evening to the convent. But the malice of Rogiero is 
not satiated with accomplishing the misery of his sister. Slowly reco¬ 
vering from his wounds, which were more trifling than at first supposed, 
he cautiously nourishes the resentment of his father, that it may minis¬ 
ter to his own diabolical projects. Not so much actuated by anger for 
the injury inflicted upon his person by Rizzardo, as by an avaricious 
desire to possess himself of the wealth which should have been the 
dower of lldegonda, he now lays his schemes of villainy to attain this 
object. It is well that we are not required to dwell upon the character 
of Rogiero. He is merely detestable; an abstraction of vice; and 
such a person being unsuited to the purposes of poetry, we rejoice that 
he is brought no more into the theatre of action. His agency is indeed 
secretly powerful, like that of an evil spirit; weaving a web of subtlety, 
in which his unsuspecting victims are entangled beyond hope : but he is 
no more introduced personally to the notice of the reader. We turn to 
follow the fortunes of beings more nearly allied to our sympathies, and 
more deserving of our attention. 

Soon after her seclusion, lldegonda hears of the death of her mother, 
who had sunk under the loss of her child and other accumulated suf* 
ferings. In her distress the poor girl finds no consoling friends among 
the sisters, with the exception of one, who had suffered persecution like 
herself, and like herself been forced to the cloister. lldegonda, having 
been induced by the alternate caresses and threats of the Abbess to 
take upon herself the irrecoverable vows, and moved by compassion for 
youth and beauty, would fain preserve another victim from a similar 
fate; and accordingly warns her new companion against the efforts 
which she is aware will be made to prevail upon her to take the veil, 
lldegonda at first evades the importunities of her superior with gentle¬ 
ness and persuasive meekness; but when the loss of her parent is add¬ 
ed to her other calamities, her mild timidity gives way to the aban¬ 
donment of utter grief. She rejects all sustenance, wandering like a 
restless ghost through the chambers of the convent, and wishing for the 
death which alone can yield her relief. One night, as she sat by the 
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window of her cell, a low distant melody fell upon her ear, the familiar 
tones of which she instantly recognized. Leaning from the casement, 
she perceives in the dense shadow of the building the sable figure of a 
knight equipped for battle. It is Rizzardo, who had been chosen by 
his countrymen to lead a band of warriors to the Holy Land. He too 
had heard of the death of Ildegonda’s mother, and justly conceiving 
that, the last tie which bound her to her home and country being bro¬ 
ken, no obstacle could now exist to her instant flight, was come to urge 
her to follow him to the crusade in disguise. The ensuing scene is in¬ 
imitably beautiful. It transports us to the middle ages, and throws 
around us the enchantment of that enthusiastic and chivalric period. 
We quote a few stanzas of the poem, in which it is better described 
than we could relate it—although in our translations much of the har¬ 
monious beauty of the original must be lost. 

Serene the heavens—while in the deep blue sky 
The moon rode forth, and poured her silvery light. 

Within the turret’s shadow, wandering nigh, 

An armed warrior met the maiden’s sight. 

No voice was heard; nor whispering breeze’s sigh, 

To break the brooding quiet of the night, 

Save, ever and anon, the warring sound 
Of sentry, pacing on his guarded round. 

Then rose the song.—“ Of pilgrimage the sign. 

The red cross, bound upon her snowy breast, 

Her regal halls Fiorina did resign, 

To follow him her maiden love had blest; 

And side by side, in holy Palestine, 

Their arms oft bowed the Moslem’s haughty crest. 

They fell together—bravest of the brave, 

And found in that bright land a common grave. 

u Twas Autumn—and the morning, like a bride, 

The last for her! came forth in fair array— 

1 My plighted love!’ her faithful Sveno cried— 

* Seek not with me—seek not the fight to-day! 

Fierce slaughter waits to roll his crimson tide— 

Oh, save thyself! nor tempt the dangerous fray !* 

She listened not;—they fell among the brave, 

And found in that bright land a common grave. 

u Their corpses pale were found upon the plain 
Where the stem conflict deadliest had been; 

In mute embrace the undivided twain, 

With love on each dead feature stamped, were Men, 

Their spirits blest repose from earthly pain 
In God’s own peace—ineffable—serene. 

Their bodies—where they fell among the brave, 

Have found in that bright land a common grave.” 

He ceased;—but ceased not yet his voice’s tone, 

That broke so late the silence deep and dread c 
From the high walls, so frowning vast and lone, 

Back the sad notes in echoed murmurs sped. 

The far off fields heard too the solemn moan, 

Where o’er the herbage night her dews had shed, 

More faint and faint—till blending with the roar 
Of distant flood—or winds—’tis heard no more. 

The ardent imagination of Ildegonda is kindled; she longs to range 
herself under his banner, to fall, as Fiorina fell, in the arms of her 
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lover, and bending her last looks upon the land consecrated by 
Heaven. She concerts a plan with Rizzardo to effect her escape from 
her prison, and unite herself to him. At the appointed hour the maiden 
quits her cell, and silently descends towards the garden, stifling her very 
breath, lest a rustling might betray her to the watchful nuns. As she 
passes the chamber of the Abbess, the door is open; and a slight noise 
of footsteps within sickens her with terror. Faltering, she pauses for a 
moment, but the next instant hastening onward, reaches the entrance of 
the subterranean passage, where her lover tremblingly awaits her. We 
could wish that the scope of the author had permitted the fugitives to 
make their escape in safety, since the incidents of a pilgrimage to Pales¬ 
tine would have served to place the character of his heroine in new and 
interesting lights. But it was not so to be. The projects of Rizzardo, 
and his every movement, had been long watched by the crafty and inde¬ 
fatigable Rogiero. By his previous instructions, the Abbess suffered 
Ildegonda to proceed unmolested, and by him were measures taken fully 
to prevent the fulfilment of the lovers’ hopes. While the doomed pair 
advance along the subterranean path which is to conduct them without 
the walls of the cloister, they discern afar the glimmering of torches, 
and hear the tread of armed men. In vain Rizzardo, holding his mis¬ 
tress by the hand, endeavors to fight his way through the ambushed 
troop; gallantly, indeed, he defends his liberty, and strikes down many 
of his enemies; but in the strife Ildegonda is separated from him, and 
in endeavoring to rescue her he is made prisoner. Rizzardo is thrown 
into prison to await his trial as a heretic, while Ildegonda is curried back 
to the convent and confined in a dungeon. Every day her food is 
brought by a nun, veiled, who refuses to answer her eager inquiries, 
while the gloom of her cell contributes to make her confinement 
yet more fearful. 

The trembling beam, that, struggling through the gloom, 

From her expiring torch made feeble way, 

The heavy darkness of that grated room, 

Gilded with sad and half-extinguished ray; 

Like the faint moonlight striving to illume 

The sable clouds, where cradled lightnings play; 

And to the maiden’s fancy served to tell 
The horrid secrets of her prison cell. 


After having languished several days in this prison, she receives a 
visit from the Abbess, who informs her that Rizzardo is condemned to 
the stake, and that his only means of escape from so fearful a doom de¬ 
pend upon her. 44 By taking the sacred veil, thou may’st save him,” 
says the arch deceiver; and the maiden consents with joy. On the 
morning of All-souls’ day she ascends to the oratory to join in the pre¬ 
paratory ceremonial. 


■■■■ mute around 

Night brooded o’er the vast and shadowy air : 
Nature and man still slept in peace profound, 
Only—the votaries summoning to prayer, 

The convent bell pealed forth its soleiqn sound* 
Breaking th« mournful silence. 
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At its sound the nuns leave their beds, and gird themselves with the 
garments of mortification. 

» - each bearing in her hand 
A torch—from narrow cells the sisters come ; 

Veiled, one by one, the pale and silent band 

Pass the long halls in haste—their gloomy home, 

Murmuring the prayers the recent dead demand, 

Each eye looks onward to the blessed dome 
When in the grave’s last sleep—all suffering past, 

Their parted comrades find repose at last. 

Ildegonda, too, wakened from her troubled sleep by the stem peal of 
the bell, prepares for the solemn duties. The bitter thought of the 
vows which were so soon to be extorted from her reluctant lips, is ren¬ 
dered more tolerable by the consciousness that the sacrifice will save 
her lover, and by her belief in his apostasy; for the innocent girl could 
have no idea that the sentence of the church was unjust. Her love, 
till then virtuous, had become in the eyes of righteous heaven, since its 
object was reprobate, a crime which ought to crush her to the dust. 
Agitated by conflicting emotions, she hastens to join the procession of 
nuns, who, in melancholy order, enter the vaulted oratory consecrated 
to the dead. The description of their ceremonies has much interest. 

*Twas a vast, silent cell beneath the ground, 

Cheered by a single lamp’s uncertain light; 

Pale bones and skulls in order ranged around, 

Draperied the chamber walls with ghastly white. 

And half concealed, a narrow space was found, 

Where rose the mystic table to their sight, 

Whitened the pavement with sepulchral stones, 

Which to each step replied with hollow moans. 

" — on either hand 

Arrayed—you might behold the sisters there, 

Humbled to earth—a sad and kneeling band, 

Each face bowed toward the benches rude and bare. 

There too, with folded arms was seen to stand 
The stem Superior, worn by age and care— 

With cheeks and tresses blanched—high and alone, 

And motionless, upon her sable throne. 

There Ildegonda, kneeling with the rest, 

Implored Heaven’s blessing for her cherished dead, 

Yet rose one image ever in her breast, 

Before whose presence pious fancies fled. 

She heard no organ’s music, nor the blest 

Though mournful hymn—nor yet the solemn tread 
Of white-robed priest, when, hushed each earthly sound, 

He came to celebrate the rites profound. 

Forth from the church, when closed the august rite, 

Hourly and silently the sisters passed: 

With arms still meekly crossed, and footstep light, 

The ancient Abbess came, in order last. 

While in mid heaven the last pale stars of night, 

Touched by the rising dawn, were waning fast: 

And slowly stealing on the brooding gloom, 

The convent towers day’s first faint rays illume. 


But the devoted girl, unconscious of the departure of her companions, 
remains prostrate. Aroused from her reverie by the ope ning of a 
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door, she looks up from the ground, and perceives her friend Idelbene. 
By her she is again warned against the artifices of the Abbess, whose 
false promises were but invented to induce her to assume the vows. 
Astonished at the perfidy unfolded to her, and agonized with apprehen¬ 
sion,—the hour of her immolation nevertheless draws rapidly near; and 
she seems no longer to possess energy to resist her fate. 

+ * * 

A band of anxious nuns the maid surround, 

Eager to deck her fading form with taste ; 

With wreaths of flowers her flaxen locks are bound, 

A roseate girdle binds her slender waist. 

In robe of snowy white—she seems, indeed, 

A victim at the altar doomed to bleed. 

Stupified with grief, she suffers herself to be led passively into the 
church; where, the other rites being completed,when the priest asks her— 

** Ildegonda—a Dio prometti 
Castita, povertade, obbedienza V* 

awakened suddenly to a sense of the awful truth, she casts upon the al¬ 
tar a wild glance of horror, and sinks lifeless upon the pavement 
The sacred ceremony thus interrupted, is ordered by the Abbess to 
be renewed on the day following; and Ildegonda is borne to her cell. 
In the evening she there learns from the Superior, to whose pity she 
makes a last and fruitless appeal, that Rizzardo had already suffered 
death by the flames. This pathetic tragedy now draws to a close. 
She finds by accident one of the ancient chronicles of the church, de¬ 
picting, in a terrific legend, the horrible fate of an expiring sinner. The 
mind of the unfortunate girl, weakened by long suffering, is wrought up 
to frenzy by the influence of superstitious fear; and in this state her 
bewildered fancy conjures up a frightful apparition. The door slowly 
opening, discloses to her terrified gaze the phantom of her murdered 
lover. The cell is filled with lurid, unnatural light, in the midst of which 
stands the figure, as of a soul in torment, encircled by hideous serpents, 
which prey continually upon the vitals of their victim. Ildegonda re¬ 
members the dreadful compact to which she had formerly bound herself 
with Rizzardo; and convinced that the being she once adored is an in¬ 
habitant of hell, rushes in horror from the chamber, and throws herself 
from the terrace. After lying all night exposed to the winds and rain, 
she is found by the sisters, and conveyed to the bed whence she is 
never more to rise. To delirium and desperation succeeds a period of 
comparative calmness—Idelbene being permitted to attend her; while 
the confessor soothes her last hours by informing her that Rizzardo had 
died faithful in the bosom of the church. Relieved from the fearful 
vision which had haunted her, sorrow is softened into sadness, and the 
remainder of her existence devoted to preparation for a better world. 
Her conversations with the compassionate sister are full of pathos, 
and breathe a pensive sweetness more touching from the impression 
of the painful details which precede them. At one time she says to 
Idelbene: 
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* Thou, sister—this shall be my latest prayer!—» 

Alone shalt watch my death-cold body near; 

Compose these wearied limbs with decent care, 

And gently place them on the sable bier; 

Praying that God for thy lost friend prepare 
The rest his people know—Ah! felt not here!’ 

■ But vainly Idelbene strove to speak, 

Unbidden tears gushed down her pallid check. 

She implores to be laid in the vault of her ancestors, near the remains 
of her mother; but if so great a happiness be denied to her, directs that 
her dust shall be deposited beside that of a female relative, within the 
walls of the convent 

There, turning from the throng who pour no sigh, 

Nor o’er the hapless dead in pity weep, 

Come thou alone, when evening shrouds the sky, 

At that sad spot thy vigils dear to keep. 

Kneel in thy fervent prayer the marble nigh, 

Where rests thy loved one in her last long sleep. 

My conscious dust perchance thy voice may hear. 

And joy to feel thy pensive presence near. 


She forgives and is forgiven of all; and her last moments are cheered 
by a tender epistle from her father, whose pardon she had humbly im¬ 
plored. The scene of her departure is unsurpassed for its quiet and 
touching beauty. Her head gently supported by her faithful Idelbene, 
she sinks into the slumber of death, just as the rising sun gilds the 
world with his rays. 


These the last words that soothed her weeping friend; 

And as by sleep o’erpowered, her weary head 
Drooped slowly—slowly—as a flower might bend, 

Some tender flower that lacked its parent bed. 

From the red East the sun’s first beams ascend, 

And o’er her dying face their lustre shed; 

Mantling that check than snow more pure and white, 

With radiant vesture of celestial light. 

The most remarkable peculiarity about this poem is its perfect free¬ 
dom from conventional ornament. The story is told with exquisite sim¬ 
plicity ; we are charmed and interested, we scarce know why, by the 
unadorned recital, which possesses the power of reality over our hearts. 
Perhaps the tenor of the tale is too uniformly melancholy; and yet, were 
it otherwise, much of the pathetic interest would be lost. Ildegonda is 
a beautiful creation, inspiring us with sympathy at the first glance, and 
possessing it undiminished to the last. For Rizzardo, we are perhaps 
less affected; yet his gentleness, his bravery, and his devotion, all be¬ 
long characteristically to a warrior of those times, 44 a knight without re¬ 
proach.” The incidents of the poem are few, but managed with skill, 
the scenes forming a succession of pictures, presented briefly and vividly 
to the mind; and the whole is free from that affectation of classical re¬ 
finement which too frequently disfigures the productions of Italian 
writers. ; Being constructed decidedly upon the principles of the roman¬ 
tic school, it may be looked on not merely as an evidence of the present 
taste in Italy, but as a proof of what we may continue to expect in the 
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progress of excellence, since the chains of literary servitude are broken, 
and the nation has begun to look within itself for the resources of ge¬ 
nius, and to find the materials of poetry in its own manners and history. 

E. F. E. 


LOVE’S RIVAL. 

«* Trcrylran drew back, and without another word, hurried away; he returned to the town ; he 
Bought, with methodical calmness, the owner of the piece of ground on which Gertrude had wished 
to be buried. He purchased it, and that very night he sought the priest of a neighboring church, and 
directed it should he consecrated according to the'duc rite and ceremonial. 

“ The priest, an acred and pious man, was struck by the request, and the air of him who made it. 

“ ‘ Shall it be done forthwith, Sir f’ said he, hesitating. 1 Forthwith,’ answered Trevylyan with a 
calm smile —‘ a bridegroom, you know, is naturally impatient.’ ” 

Pilgrims or thi Rhine. 

Oh, thou that lovest! do not deem thou hast no rival nigh, 

To interrupt thy visions, or cloud thy golden sky; 

And though Hope’s syren voice beguile, believe not all her song, 

Nor deem the joys enduring, that to the lay belong. 

Thou hast a rival, lover, however blest thou art— 

How dear soe’er the object be, that kindles up thy heart ; 

There may be bloom upon her cheek—light on her forehead fair, 

And balm upon her rich red lip, as sweet as roses are; 

And kindness in her lustrous eyes on thee alone bestowed, 

The stars that guide thy pilgrimage on life’s uncertain road; 

It may appear that all In all, thou art alone to her— 

And yet, thou hast a rival—deluded worshipper! 

Yes, though the kisses from her lips, when they to thine are nrest, 

Are like the fragrant winds of Spring that wander from the West: 

Though that voice is kindest to thine ear, and though that tender eye 
Is brighter when thy step is heard, and when thy form is nigh— 

Though every glance be full of love, yet fate will bid thee own. 

Thou hast a busy rival, thou idolizing one !— 

A rival, horrible and grim, yet wooing unconfined, 

Whom tears nor prayers can overcome, nor exorcism bind. 

He walks a spectre by her side, impalpable as Night— 

He wafts to her the fever-dream, and checks her young delight; 

And though unseen by mortal eye, and clothed in vapors dim, 

He yet will win her to his arms, to sleep in peace with him : 

He w ill fold her, unresisting, to his lone and gloomy breast, 

And curtains, dark as Midian’s land, draw round her place of re«t>— 

And, tom from thy caressing arms, fond lover, she will be 
Within a narrow mansion, enclosed away from thee. 

Death is that rival, lover! and soon or late will rend 
From thy embrace his victim, thy fond one, and thy friend! 

And when he knocketh at thy door, thou ranst not say him nay— 

He will rob thee of thy treasure, and bear it hence away. 

Then love wuth fear and trembling, the idol of thy soul— 

For life’s bright cord is feeble, and frail its golden bowl: 

And let the cloudless eye of faith, the hour of rapture see, 

When “ raised in incorruption,” ye both at last may be! 

Philadelphia, June. C. 
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‘CONTEMPORARIES.’ 

*Ti8 a queer word. Where or how it first came into use, the memo¬ 
ry of man scarce can tell. Political editors use it when they wish to 
deal sly cuts at each other, without calling hard names; and it is, in 
truth, one of the commonest little fragments of parlance extant. How 
journalists would get on without it, passes conjecture. This, with the 
phrase 44 some people,” and “ certain persons,” gives them ample room 
for oblique thrusts and anonymous allusions. Verily they have reason 
to bless the word. 

But it is not alone in the word itself that interest lodges. It is an 
honor to be contemporary with the great—I mean the fortunate great, 
who happen to receive during their natural term of life, that reward and 
renown which are often left to ding a halo about the tomb, and ring tri¬ 
umphant music in the dull ear of death. Who among the young does 
not look with a kind of envy upon the aged acquaintance that has seen 
General Washington, and was contemporary with him? I have a 
friend, now just in the best part of manhood, who loves to tell how he 
met the father of his country, when Congress sat in Philadelphia. The 
lad was playing in the State House Square, with some young compan¬ 
ions, while Washington passed along. 44 There’s the Commander in 
Chief,” said a dozen voices. All the little company ran to meet him. 
A storm was approaching; and my friend, drawing near to Washington, 
offered him an umbrella. Several others did the same. “No, my 
dear lads,” said the Pater Patriae, 44 keep your umbrellas for yourselves 
—I have been in many storms, and can endure them.” There is not a 
lad, present at that time, who does not recall the circumstance with plea¬ 
sure, and feel a delight in saying—“ Washington was my contemporary!” 

There is something in the grave, which hallows the goodness, as it 
buries the foibles, of its tenant. The form which wastes away within 
its precincts, has ceased to move and to be. Perhaps it had numerous 
enemies—perhaps some imperious spirit agitated that mouldering heart, 
and fired that busy brain. But death smote them, and that form was no 
more the object of disesteem, or the nucleus of envious fancies. Post 
mortem cessat invidia. No longer contemporary, the vices and the 
goodness of the common departed, become, the one softened, the other 
enlarged, to the imagination. Above, the sun rolls round upon his cir¬ 
cuit, in his chariot of gold; the winds dispense abroad the music of 
streams and the breath of flowers; contemporaries hear and inhale them 
—but One has gone. He enjoys them no more. He had travelled 
along the twilight vale of his decline, and is lost from among the living. 

I have often thought, when looking at some patriotic spectacle at the 
theatres, on a fourth of July evening—when the apotheosis of our Great 
Departed has been pictured forth, accompanied with solemn and mourn¬ 
ful music, ending at last in triumphant harmony—I have thought, I say, 
what a sensation would be produced, were the men thus honored to en¬ 
ter the theatre in the flesh, clothed, and with bones and sinews ! Awe 
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and wonder would possess the multitude. Women would faint—and 
men, iron-hearted men, would weep for very enthusiasm. But let the 
wonder cease—let the re-appearance of these great men be accounted 
for on some rational principle, supposing that possible, and those re--* 
stored patriots, being conlemporai'y , would soon be talked of with the 
same freedom that has ever distinguished and yet distinguishes the po¬ 
litical contests of this nation—a freedom, from which even the charac¬ 
ter of Washington, spotless as it was, could not always be sacred. 

The farther we go into the past, the greater is our wonder at any 
thing which brings those olden ages near. Thus a mummy , preserved 
for dozens of centuries, is truly a marvellous object. We look upon 
the antiquated face, once fanned by the airs of Egypt; on the closed 
lids that perhaps opened to greet the sunlight as it poured its matin in¬ 
fluence on the harmonious Memnon; on the hands that may have wo¬ 
ven the broidered sails of Tyrus, or waved some signal of applause to 
Ptolemy or Cleopatra. A British Poet has indulged in some beautiful 
reflections on this subject, suggested by seeing one of these ancient of 
days in the exhibition of Belzoni, at London. They are in the form of 
an address to the mummy :— 


“I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled 
Antiquity appears to have begun, 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

“ Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We above ground have seen some strange mutations; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended— 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations; 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

* 

“Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

March’d armies o’er thy tomb, with thundering tread, 

O’erthrew Osiris, Opus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

“ If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold ; 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern vest, 

And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll’d : 

Have children climb’d those knees, and kissed that fac« t 
What was thy name and station, age, and race ? 

•* Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, who qtiit’st ihy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence, 

Thou wilt hear nothing, till the judgment morning, 

When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning !*• 

Distance, which in space, belittles objects, in time, enlarges them. 
That which time spares, it hallows or curses. It bears to after ages 
the brightness of a mighty reputation, or it adds fresh grimness to 44 a 
wounded name.” Its plaudits and its anathemas are alike enduring; 
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and that which, when contemporary, was not deemed especially worthy 
of either, has its claims strengthened in the lapse of years. 

Contemporaries! Could any one go back in bodily presence, as we 
may in mind, among the great beings of the past—great for good or evil 
—how common-place would seem to him the thousand objects which 
history, and those deeds that ages sanctify, and fate, preserve immortal! 
That traveller into antiquity might sport with Anthony in his voyages, 
with the dark eyes of “ his Egypt” darting their liquid lustre, and wit¬ 
ness the mighty littleness of the loving Roman; he could stray with the 
philosophers through the groves of Athens—find Aristotle writing hymns 
to please his sense, and gratify the master of a concubine, notwithstand¬ 
ing his ethics that sense was non-essential to happiness;—he might see 
Tiberius fight with an oysterman, or hear Nero fiddle. Coming slowly 
down the vista of years, he might hear .Shakspeare play at the Globe 
Theatre, in London, or enjoy his early and ample fortune at Avon 
he might play ,with Goldsmith, dine with Milton, at Mr. Russell’s the 
tailpr’s;—or laugh at Thomson as he sat on the fence of his rural re¬ 
treat, with his hands in his pockets, eating out the blushing and ^hnny 
sides of peaches in his garden, that he was too lazy to pick! This tra¬ 
veller, too, might see what were the real knights of chivalry, about whom 
so much is prated in these degenerate days. He would find them bois¬ 
terous, revengeful, bilious and dishonest fellows ;—vulgar in attire, awk¬ 
ward in harness, covered with salve-patches on their arms and legs, 
where they were galled with their iron mail, and leaving their scores at 
the blacksmith’s shops unpaid, all the way from France and Britain, 
even to the Holy Land. Alas! how much of romance fades away in 
that one word, contemporary! It is ratsbane to the imagination—it is 
a green shade over the eagle eye of Genius i 

For heroes whose lives are passed at the head of armies, amid “the 
stir of camps and the revelries of garrisons”—who are from year to 
year the observed of all observers—for them, there is the reward of their 
own era. Such men enjoy during their own mortal span a kind of ante- 
past of that renown which settles after death upon their name. But 
they pay heavily for their glory, by the responsibility and peril in which 
they exist. Failure even in judgment w ould be ignominy; multitudes of 
restless spirits are to be guided and kept subordinate by their power, 
kindness, and skill; and what with one object and another to harass 
and distress them, their lives are passed upon the rack, and they pay 
dearly enough for that two-penny whistle, post humous fame. It is only 
by the bustle and turmoil in which they live, that they receive more 
passing applause, than the quiet civilian, whose works and merits, after 
his departure, add radiance to his name. 

I have said that, to be a contemporary, is to be bclillled. The remark 
is true, indubitably. I might prove it by a thousand instances, but I 
will content myself with a very few. Homer was called by Aristarchus, 
a vain, foolish fellow, who fancied he could make poetry, and under that 
delusion had produced his stupid Iliad , whose speedy transit to oblivion 
was confidently predicted. Now r his fame fills the world. When Mil¬ 
ton’s Paradise Lost appeared, a contemporary critic condemned it as 
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trash—and it sold for fifteen pounds. Now it is immortal. Every 
body will acknowledge that Shakspeare was a poet whose works are im¬ 
perishable—whose observation was unfailing; who looked through 
Nature—whose pathos and humor are irresistible ; who was, in short, at 
once sublime, yet simple and delicate—touching and witty, deep and 
playful. He was such a man as centuries do not match or approach. 
And how would these eulogistic words have been received in his time ? 
As downright hyperbole. He was probably looked upon in pretty much 
the same light as Sheridan Knowles—that fine poet of humanity—is 
now viewed in London—namely, as a man who wrote plays, and acted 
parts in them. The majority of the common people undoubtedly es¬ 
teemed him M no great shakes .” I find in the chronicle of a quaint his¬ 
torian of Shakspeare and Queen Elizabeth’s time, the following venera¬ 
ble sketch, which shows that the Swan of Avon stood but indifferent 
well:— 44 Our modern and present excellent poets which worthily flour¬ 
ish in their owne workes, and alle of them in my owne knowledge, lived 
in this Queene’s* reigne, according to their priorities, as ncere as I could, 
I haVe orderly sette down, (viz.) George Gascoigne, Esquire, Thomas 
Church-yard, Esquire, Edward Dyer, Knight, Edmond Spenser, Esquire, 
Sir Phillip Sidney, Knight, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knight, Sir Francis 
Bacon, Knight, and Sir John Davie, Knight; Master John Lillie, gen¬ 
tleman, Master George Chapman, gentleman, Master William Warner, 
gentleman, Mast. Wil. Shaks-peare , gent.; Samuel Davie of the Bath, 
Master Christopher Mario, gent.; Master Benjamin Jonson, gent.; 
John Marston, esquire; Master Abm. Francis, gent.; Francis Meers, 
gent.; Master Joshua Sylvester, gent; Master Thomas Decker, gent.; 
John Mecher, gent.; John Webster, gent.; Thomas Hayward, gent.; 
Thomas Middleton, gent.; and George Withers.” 

Now of all the poets, here 44 orderly sette downe, according to their 
priorities,” how few survive! We have a host of knights and esquires, 
of whom, with a few exceptions, nothing is known: and after Masters 
Chapman and Billy Warner, we have 44 Mast. Wil. Shaks-peare !” Of 
his fellow-bards, with some omissions, what have we heard 1 W r hat of 
Chaloner, Davie, Lillie, Webster, Meers, Sylvester, and Thomas Church¬ 
yard, eke 1 We can only fancy the latter a melancholy writer, but dark¬ 
ness covers nearly all the rest. Doubtless Shakspeare conceived him¬ 
self inferior to all those whose names here precede his—and therein, 
(with the exclusion of his king and queen, and a few choice, learned 
spirits, who knew his surpassing power,) he probably coincided with the 
general impression of his merits. Such is the judgment of 44 contem¬ 
poraries !” w. 


* Elizabeth. 
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EXCERPTS 

from the common flace book of a be ptu agenahian. 


NUMBER TWO. 


v. 


THE SO-CALLED HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 

The system of teaching foreign languages by interlineal and literal 
versions, in the vernacular, or other tongue, known by the learner, has 
been ascribed to Locke, and recently to Mr. Hamilton, a French teacher, 
who figured away here for a considerable time. The merit of the im¬ 
provement belongs to neither. The real inventor was the celebrated 
Arius Montanus, who flourished in the sixteenth century, and published 
a Greek Testament with a Latin interlineal version, of which I possess 
a copy. It appeared in 1571. The subjoined is a specimen : 

B t6\oi ytvtams I> 7 <rou Xptrrov viov A aSiS vtov *A.6paap. 

Liber generationb Jesu ChrisU, filii David, filii Abraham. 

VI. 

‘TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS.’ 

The driver of a Germantown stage laid a wager that he would take no 
females in his vehicle, and yet not affront any lady who might make ap¬ 
plication for a seat. This was during the prevalence of the Yellow Fe¬ 
ver in 1797, when three or four stages plied about the same hour from 
Germantown to Philadelphia. His was the first—and when a lady ap¬ 
peared at a door in the town, he cried, “ Madam, there is another stage 
just behind.” This satisfied the applicant, and Jehu drove on with a 
loud crack of the whip, crying out, at the top of his voice, “ All men!” 
This continued till he reached the end of the town, when he had his full 
complement, and won his wager. 

VII. 

SINNING WITH THE GREAT. 

Great men often have queer whims. Mr. Jefferson published the 
first edition of his Parliamentary Manual without paging; a work, much 
of the utility of which depended on an accurate means of a correct and 
easy reference, to which proper paging and index are essential. 

Folly, however ridiculous, is catching. F. X. Martin & Co., print¬ 
ers and booksellers, at Newbern, published several novels without pag¬ 
ing, in imitation of Mr. Jefferson. This was rather less absurd than 
Mr. Jefferson’s whim, as novels do not require means of reference. 
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Till, 

THE FINE ARTS. 

The following fact respecting the Fine Arts may afford some amuse¬ 
ment to the reader: 

A large and handsome engraving of “ The mother of the children of 
Zebedee,” was executed in London some years since, in which the mo¬ 
ther appeared seated, with two children at her knees—the latter appa¬ 
rently about ten or twelve years old. I had the engraving copied, and 
sold some hundreds of them. They were purchased among others by 
gentlemen of the clerical profession, and for two or three years nobody 
here discovered the enormous error, nor, as far as I know, was it detect¬ 
ed in London. At length a very common-place man, whose physiog¬ 
nomy did not afford any indication of the slightest scintillation of intel¬ 
lect, was gaping with his mouth open at one of the engravings as it hung 
up in my store; and after some time, he cried out, “ This is a laugha¬ 
ble blunder: the children of Zebedee were Apostles , and therefore must 
have been men grown .” 

IX. 


DE PUGLIA. 

Was a half-crazy Spaniard, who had written in Philadelphia a foolish 
book, which he styled “The Federal Politician,” and which fell still¬ 
born from the press. Angry at the w ant of taste of the public, and deter¬ 
mined to be revenged upon them, he imitated the conduct of the Sybil; 
burned one half of the edition, and raised the price of the remainder. 
But he w T as not so successful as she had been. The public desire of 
purchasing his book was not increased by the diminution of the number 
of copies. 

x. 


GEN. LEE AND JUNIUS. 

Among the various wild and extravagant conjectures respecting the 
authorship of Junius’s Letters, the most truly ludicrous wa9 that which 
ascribed them to Gen. Lee, from some incidents of little importance. 
It is difficult to find two styles that are so totally unlike. There is as 
much resemblance between a carving knife and one of Rogers’s highly 
polished razors, as between the style of the hero of the batde of Mon¬ 
mouth and that of Junius. 

XI. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HOAX. 

Judge Brackenridge, the elder, had a deadly hostility to Philoso¬ 
phical Societies, against which he waged a helium ad intemecionem in the 
papers, and in the celebrated satirical work, Teague O’Regan. Few 
persons living know the cause of his ire, which fell under my observa¬ 
tion at the time the provocation was given. 

In the year 1785 or 1786, he was a candidate for a seat in the Le- 
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gislature of Pennsylvania, for Alleghany county, where he resided. 
Parties ran high—and he was elected by the Constitutional party, (the 
democrats,) under the idea that he would advocate some measures 
which they had very much at heart; among the rest, the reception of a 
certain species of province money, in payment of arrears due the go¬ 
vernment for lands in that county. To the surprise and indignation of 
his constituents, he not only voted, but made a powerful speech, against 
this measure. He was then naturally and violently denounced by 
the Democratic party. About this period he became a candidate for 
membership in the American Philosophical Society, to which his talents 
gave him a claim superior to that of most, and perhaps nearly equal to 
that of any, of the members of that body. The “ deep damnation” of 
his vote respecting the province money, was an inexpiable sin in the 
opinion of the majority of the members, who were ultra democrats; and 
he was accordingly black-balled. This irritated him highly, and led to 
his warfare against the Society, and against all similar institutions. 

Among his newspaper squibs I recollect only one, in which he stated that 
when young, there was in his neighborhood a body of sages, who called 
themselves “ a Philosophical Societysuch philosophers as Young had 
in his 44 mind’s eye” when he wrote— 

14 These subtle wights, (so blind are mortal men, 

Though satire couch them with her keenest pen,) 

For ever will hang out a solemn face, 

To put off nonsense with a better grace; 

As pedlars with some hero’s head make bold, 

Illustrious mark! where pins are to be sold. 

“ What’s the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin’d? 

The body’s wisdom, to conceal the mind. 

A man of sense can artifice disdain; 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain: 

And be this truth eternal ne’er forgot, 

Solemnity’s a cover for a sot. 

I find the fool, when I behold the screen, 

For ’tis the wise man’s interest to be seen.” 

The Judge said that he was wont to delight in hoaxing this Society ; 
and among other tricks which he had played them, he narrated the two 
following: He stole his grandmother’s fan, and covered it for a con¬ 
siderable time in a mud-puddle. Having disguised it as completely as 
in his power, he sent it to the Society, with an elaborate description, to 
prove that it was the wing of a bat It was received with due solem¬ 
nity, and a vote of thanks passed to the donor. A debate arose as to 
the species of bat to which it belonged—and a committee of seven was 
appointed to ascertain whether it was the wing of a Madagascar or a 
Candia bat. The Committee sat three weeks; and after consulting 
Buffon’s Natural History and Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, they re¬ 
ported that it must have belonged to a Madagascar bat, as it wanted the 
characteristic marks of the true Candia bat. It was pronounced the 
greatest curiosity in the Museum, except a large sheet of brown paper 
which he had hung up the chimney, and disguised with soot and dirt, and 
palmed upon the Society as part of a Bramin’s shirt! 

Philadelphia, June 11, 1834. M. C. 
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TOM WILDING: 

▲ BRIEF SKETCH OF *A CHARACTER.’ 

“ Behold the picture ; is it like r” 

“Tom Wilding —‘Alas, poor Yorick!’ ” said I, as I laid down the 
newspaper and deliberately commenced sipping my cofibe : “ Poor Tom 
Wilding!” I repeated, in soliloquizing mood, “thou art lost to us for 
ever; thy jokes shall no more set the table in a roar; from the joyous 
club-room, thy familiar face hath passed away; and thy loud, jocund 
laughter shall no more salute our ears: Farewell, Tom! farewell for 
ever. Alas! we could have ‘ better spared a better man!’ ” 

And whose fate was it, unceremoniously announced to me by the 
evening paper, yet so pathetically deplored l Gentle reader! it was the 
choicest of our fraternity; the president of our bon vivetnt club; the 
oddest of odd fellow's. It was Tom Wilding, the eccentric, nervous, 
capricious, yet benevolent old bachelor; irritable, but kind hearted; 
ready to knock you down himself upon the slightest provocation, and 
equally ready to defend or advocate your cause with another. No man 
performed more charitable actions than Tom; no man was more beset 
with the importunities of duns and creditors. lie was generous even 
to prodigality, but not just. Amid the crowd of common men he passed 
for a profound scholar, when, in fact, he was but a superficial skimmer 
over the surface of things. No person ever possessed greater varieties 
of character, or united more seeming incongruities, than Tom. Pride 
and humility, prejudice and hospitality, the epicurean and stoic, the 
worldliness of the man with the simplicity of the child—w r ere all blended 
in his nature. 

The phrenological observer might have discerned the bump of firm¬ 
ness most nobly developed in the cranium of Tom, which organic con¬ 
struction, I think, rather inclines to obstinacy; on this point, however, 
we will be silent. Certes, our friend was not popular with the fair sex. 
Who then would have supposed—but let us not anticipate. Tom W ild- 
ing was one of those people whom it is particularly hard to please, and 
who, by a perverseness of nature, magnify the mole-hill of inconve¬ 
nience into the mountain of real calamity: one of those who allow the 
common impediments or petty vexations of life to destroy the comfort 
and evident enjoyment of existence. I will substantiate. 

He came to me, one breezy morning in the month of June, carefully 
enveloped in a surtout, the collar of which invaded his ears, and invited 
me to accompany him a short distance from the city, in quest of agree¬ 
able lodgings for a retired, private gentleman. “ I shall not be difficult 
to suit,” said he, “ I like to be free,—to follow nature,—and am accus¬ 
tomed to consider the preservation of my health paramount to all other 
objects. An airy, quiet situation, with a clean house and reputable 
people, are all that I desire. My present mansion is so noisy that I can 
endure it no longer. I am absolutely stunned with the incessant up- 
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roar; and whatever lodging I engage, I must occupy immediately.” 
With all this I could not but concur; a public hotel is not particularly 
adapted to the convenience of a person fond of quiet. u But, do not be 
so hardy,” he continued; “you surely will not venture out without a 
great coat this blustering morning; the wind is north-west, and, as Peter 
Careful says, “ very searching. You know Peter]” 

“ Oh, perfectly well; but 1 think the morning too warm for any addi¬ 
tional clothing.” 

“ Well, well, take your own way, my dear fellow.” 

We set out upon our excursion. The sun soon appeared in all his 
brilliancy. I hinted to my friend a fear that he was too well clad. His 
garments, he replied, were rather uncomfortable ; but perspiration would 
carry off any latent cold he might have contracted. 

We soon reached our destination, and drove up to the door of as 
pretty a little cottage as imagination could portray. It was completely 
screened from the road by low and drooping willows, and to all appear¬ 
ance suitable for the residence of a respectable, quiet gentleman. Here 
we alighted, and, after sitting an hour in order to acquire a gradual cool¬ 
ness, we began to explore the premises. Tom insisted upon an attic 
chamber; the air being, in his opinion, much purer than in the lower 
apartments. “ Besides,” he added, in a significant whisper, “ it is fur¬ 
ther from the cooking establishment.” Fortunately he could obtain im¬ 
mediate possession. I left him entirely domesticated, and undertook to 
have his luggage removed, as speedily as possible, to his new abode. 

The succeeding morning I called to visit my friend, and to inquire 
into the merits and enjoyments of his habitation. I found him peevish 
and miserable. It was impossible for him to remain where he was at 
present. The branches of the willow-trees swept all night across his 
window, causing a mournful sound; and a convocation of cats, assem¬ 
bled upon the roof, had wailed in the most distressing and uproarious 
manner, until day-light; then commenced a most tremendous cackling 
of poultry and lowing of cows,—evils not to be tolerated or endured. 
He must remove, and that immediately. 

Once more w*e set out upon what I now feared was a Herculean un¬ 
dertaking. I knew a respectable family, about a mile distant, where I 
had a faint hope he might be accommodated. My heart sunk w ithin me 
as I saw an unlucky dog lurking around the house; but I was somewhat 
encouraged by hearing Tom observe that he liked the location and ap¬ 
pearance of the premises. The landlady was a perfect emblem of 
housewifery; the rooms were airy; we were assured no cats had ever 
been known to assemble on the roof, and no poultry was kept in the 
neighborhood. We were likely to accede to the terms, but on visiting the 
sleeping apartments, the boards bore incontestible proofs of having been 
newly scrubbed. This, I could not deny, was an argument against im¬ 
mediate occupancy, but they would soon become dry; and I flattered 
myself the accommodations in other respects would render it a desirable 
abode. But Tom retreated with precipitation and horror. He assured 
me that he “ always considered persons fond of the mop and scrubbing 
brush to be avoided; exhalations would arise from a floor that had been 
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wetted, and continue a long while hanging over it. Nothing was worse 
than damp wood ; stone was not so porous, and therefore water being on 
the surface might soon be dispersed. Earth, to be sure, might receive 
or retain a greater quantity of moisture, but the adhesion of its compo¬ 
nents was not so close as the particles of wood; the moisture sooner 
became loose, and was imbibed by the air, but timber once wetted was 
never perfectly dry again.” llis arguments possessed more firmness 
than force, and we retreated from the noxious vapour with all possible 
expedition. In our next essay there was no danger of the deleterious 
poison of wetted floors ; it was plainly not to be dreaded in that vicinity. 
The mistress made her appearance in a new-fashioned blond cap of du¬ 
bious coloring, and a calico morning-dress on which the figure was ut¬ 
terly indescribable. She assured us she had as great an aversion as our¬ 
selves to the pail and broom, and that no discordant sound should molest 
us in the calm solitude of her habitation. We were beginning to feel 
quite cosy and home-like, when suddenly a voice, villainously shrill and 
piercing, struck up 44 Sweet Home,” accompanied by a piano, jingling 
and jarring in utter disregard of all rule or science. 44 My daughter,” 
said Madam, 44 is an eminent instrumental performer, and sings delight¬ 
fully ; she will be quite an acquisition.” Tom sighed, and we soon after 
departed. Quiet—calm solitude—ye gods! One promising abode was 
condemned because a tinman held his work-shop in the rear; another, 
because a doctor of medicine, an extensive practitioner, occupied the 
lower part as an office : the night-bell broke his slumbers. Another at¬ 
tempt was rendered abortive by the proximity of a tallow-chandler, and 
auother by the smell of paint. In one an infant was asleep in the cta^ 
die, and it was inconsistent to suppose a child and peace could be found 
under the same roof. One was too near the city—he would be incom¬ 
moded by the smoke; another was too near the water to be otherwise 
than unwholesome. One faced the east, and in another the ceilings 
were too low. At last, wearied and out of all patience, I pleaded want 
of time and indispensable avocations; and left him to seek a home and 
sup with what appetite he might. 

The ensuing week brought no tidings of Tom. I already relented. 
My heart yearned towards my old friend, and I set out in pursuit of him. 
Strange to relate, I found he had occupied but one lodging since we had 
parted. None of the conveniencics we had so anxiously sought after 
were to be found in this abode. The house was on the turnpike-road, 
facing the north-east; and no upper room was to be obtained. There 
were six little children, and as many cats. One of the little rogues was 
blowing a penny-whistle ; another was lashing a humming-top; and the 
rest were screaming to the utmost extent of their lungs. A bare-footed 
damsel was singing over a washing-tub in an outer apartment; and 
pools of water were upon the floor. Ducks w ere dabbling in the stag¬ 
nant pond in the front of the house, and pigs melodiously grunting from 
the sty in the rear. What had caused this revulsion of feeling—this won¬ 
derful change in my friend’s ideas of comfort? The hostess was a 
widow, in absolute distress, with no one to extend a helping hand to¬ 
wards her: six little fatherless children dependent on her exertions for 
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support; and, to render the story more affecting, the eldest was an idiot. 
Poor Tom was overcome. The idea of doing good, supplied all defi¬ 
ciencies. The benevolence of his heart enabled him to bear with pri¬ 
vations ; and when he entered his low-ceiled parlor, its hearth, decorated 
with green boughs and cut papers, afforded him sincere gratification. 
He reflected that but for him, the little family would have been separated 
and dispersed; and he was not only contented, but happy. He has re¬ 
mained in this situation the last six months. 

From the foregoing incident the reader may learn much of Tom 
Wilding. He was, moreover, something of a wit, and would have his 
joke, though he lost his friend. He was also liable to mal-a-propos. An 
instance occurred one evening, at a select party, where the charms of a 
celebrated belle were the subject of general conversation. Tom, with 
the utmost sang f void , declared her hair was red, and no woman could 
be handsome with ringlets of that unendurable color. “ But, Sir,” re¬ 
plied a lady near him, with some asperity of tone, “ it is classical; it is 
in conformity with ancient taste; and, Sir, Petrarch’s Laura had red 
hair.” 44 Petrarch’s fiddle-faddle !—it is not, Madam, in conformity with 

modem taste, and-” He looked up; the lady he was addressing 

had hair, fine and beautiful, it is true, and arranged in the most becoming 
manner,—but as red as blood ! 44 1 beg your pardon, Madam,” he con¬ 
tinued, bowing with respectful gravity—“I—ahem!—Madam,—real¬ 
ly -” She turned haughtily away, and Mr. Wilding was ever after¬ 

wards voted a bore. To Miss Lucy Simper, daughter of a currier, he 
complained of a smell of leather. It made his head ache, and was ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to him. He was afterwards excluded from her 
soirees . To the daughter of a retired pastry-cook and confectioner, he 
44 supposed ice-creams and jellies were no treat.” Intending to compli¬ 
ment Miss Evergreen, he assured her, in a room filled with company, 
that 44 she looked quite as well as she did fifteen years ago.” Was it 
marvellous that Tom found little favor with the ladies? How then did this 
occur? I resumed the paper, and read once more the paragraph which 
had caused these reminiscences : 

** Married, last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Sobrrton, Mr. Thomas Wilding to 
Miss Louisa Asbury, only daughter of Mr. William Asbury, all of this city.” 

44 Louisa Asbury,—young, beautiful, and accomplished—the only child 
of one of our richest citizens ;—a cool hundred thousand, too, at her own 
disposal! Well, well—the age of miracles has revived. The fraternity 
will mourn a departed brother; but our loss is his undoubted gain. I 
must off, and see how Tom’s new vocation becomes him.” 

E. N. G. 
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LINES 

WBITTEN XV THE ISLAITD OF BABBADOK1. 

Oh, lovely do the moonlight nights above Barbadoes smile! 

In sooth, at such calm hours it seems a fair Klysian isle— 

A spot which Happiness might make her own peculiar seat, 

And woo the votaries of Love to share the bright retreat. 

A gem upon the sea it lies—an emerald on the blue 

Of far surrounding waves, wherein the skies their glory view: 

And o’er whose crests of glancing white the breezes swell and play, 

Wafting the swan-like barques upon their Heaven-reflected'way. 

I’ve left behind the pleasant homes that in New England stand, 

The mountains, valleys, and the streams, of my own native land, 

The old familiar faces and the kindly words of friends— 

To gaze upon the glorious sky that o’er this island bends. 

The morning ray is lovely as it paints the wakening sea, 

And beautiful the tender hue of Evening unto me; 

But when the stars are set in Heaven, each, like a brilliant seal, 

My spirit drinks the rich delight such hours alone reveal. 

Such moonlight hours! in after years dear Memory will throw 
Along the vista of the past her mild and chastened glow: 

And when in my own land some cloud of Winter darkly lowers, 

Illumined will my spirit be by thoughts of moonlight hours. 

Sweet island, mid tne heaving main,—thou hast my last farewell; 

For on thy wild, romantic shores my loved ones do not dwell: 

I go to native skies and them—for ah! their stars and smiles 
Are dearer to my heart than thine, thou Queen of Western Isles! 

Bottom, June , 1834. P. B. 


A PRAYER. 

A thousand miles divide me from my child— 

A thousand trials keep us still apart; 

And ere again her eyes in mine have smiled, 

Cold, in the silent grave, may sleep my heart. 

Oh, should this fate be mine—should the sharp shear* 
Nip me from life, and leave that dearest one,— 
Number her fondly, Father! with thy cares, 

Spare her the many perils I have known. 

And, stranger!—thou wilt sacred hold her name, 
Thou’lt watch most kindly o’er her, with a word 
Of fondness, that shall soften even thy blame,— 

Such as she ever from her sire hath heard. 

Be thy reprovings gentle.—Wrong her not, 

With dark entreaty;—but, as some young flower, 
The very winds should worship, guard her Tot,— 
Smile ever on, and shield her with thy power. 
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Mibiam Corrxir, or the Whale-Fishermen: a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 415. New-York: 

Q. AND C. AND H. CABYILL. 

U Quoth he there was a ship!” This exordium of the Antient M&- 
rinere might, to most readers, who should merely glance at the title of 
these volumes, seem to indicate the main substance of their contents. 
A perused of them, however, will evince the author’s power to weave a 
varied work out of what might at first sight seem a discouraging pau¬ 
city of materiel . Taken in detached portions, “ Miriam Coffin” will 
elicit deserved admiration for the faithfulness of its descriptions, and the 
graphic, life-like force and beauty of many of its delineations. But con¬ 
sidered as a whole, it is incapable of sustaining the interest of the read¬ 
er by its plot—if plot it may be said to have any—or by the consecu¬ 
tive blending of the different points in the story. These are managed 
with far less nature and skill, than are manifested in the construction of 
the several parts. We were about to say that the scene is laid in the 
island of Nantucket; but in so doing, we might do injustice to an au¬ 
thor who gives us in his pages so many occurrences to remember which 
happened elsewhere, and so many entertaining incidents, with which 
that island has nothing to do. Be this as it may, the first scene of the 
tale opens in Nantucket. It is heralded by an introduction, after the 
manner of the author of Waverley. Like Scott, the author holds converse 
with the writer of the MSS. which is to form the future novel. The 
description of this interview, in a secluded quarter of the island, known 
by the name of Siasconset, upon the shore of the ocean, is well drawn. 
An artist might easily depict the rude hut and paraphernalia of the fish¬ 
erman-author, and his habiliments, from the graphic sketch the Editor 
gives us. This editorial method of introducing works to the world has 
become something too common; and hence a happy adroitness in 
evading the difficulties of a custom so trite, indicates no trifling skill 
in the writer. The work may be termed a descriptive novel; and the 
reader will rise from its perusal, with the recollection of many striking 
scenes, but scarcely with the power to bring them into any satisfactory 
connection with one another. The following are extracts from the 
opening chapter. Jethro Coffin is the husband of Miriam Coffin, the 
heroine of the tale—a female portraiture not in all respects so naturally 
drawn as the other personages of the story. He is a rich citizen of 
the town of Sherburne, Nantucket, and is awaiting with impatience the 
arrival of his two ships, from a perilous voyage of three years: 

“The two vessels were manned by nearly a hundred souls, selected from the 
hardy populace of Nantucket; and every family on the island consequently felt 
an interest in the successful termination of the voyage. Wives looked anxiously 
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and fearfully for husbands, too long absent from home;—affectionate parents for 
affectionate children ;—and sisters for brothers long parted. This intensity of 
feeling, wound up to a painful pitch by the protracted absence and uncertain fate 
of the vessels, had however been much relieved by the report of a fast sailing In¬ 
dia trader lately arrived at Boston, then the chief mercantile port of the colonics. 
The welcome news was in due season transferred to JNantucket, and joyfully 
bruited on the (fil-’Change at Sherburne. The weathercock of the lighthouse, 
on the sandy point at the entrance of the harbor, W'as, after this, more constant¬ 
ly watched than ever. The least unfavorable turn of the huge sheet-iron whale, 
swinging faithfully with the breeze at the top of the beacon-light, was sufficient, 
at this conjuncture, to produce sadness of heart in the multitude; but the chop¬ 
ping of the vane, when the breeze sprung up from the south, was the signal for 
renewed hope and cheerful confidence. Thus did the slight and inanimate fish¬ 
like profile, symbolical of the trade of the place, as it veered about under the im¬ 
pulse of the wind, become the lever to raise or depress the animal spirits, and to 
excite, alternately, the hopes and fears of a whole community !” 

A violent storm of wind and rain suddenly prevailed. The “ sea 
wrought and was tempestuous” about the sandy island. Seated by a 
cheerful, blazing fire, Jethro Coffin listens to the rain rattling against 
the casement, the wind howling over the chimney top, and the huge 
waves rolling and tumbling in upon the beach: 

“But if a sensation of personal security, and assurance of present comfort came 
over the mind of Jethro at all, they were but momentary. He had ships on the 
coast, and his only son trod the deck, or perhaps 1 rocked on the giddy mast* of 
one of them. His thoughts w r ere ‘far—far at sea/ In the midst of his painful 
reflections, he frequently drew his breath hard ; and anon his lips uttered an un¬ 
wanted sound, between a sigh and a groan, plainly denoting the agonizing of the 
spirit. Now, lighting his pipe, lie smoked vehemently, but in silence ; and then, 
resigning himself, with a desperate effort, to the trying emergency of the time, he 
leaned back in his chair, and no further betrayed the conflict within than by a 
convulsive nervousness, that showed itself in the clasped hands and the rapid 
twirling of his thumbs. Miriam, seated in the other corner of the fire-place, was 
absorbed in her own reflections, and plied her fingers zealously at her knitting- 
work. Ruth Coffin, the daughter, stood at a window looking out upon the gloomy 
sky, pouting w ith her pretty cherry lips, and ever and anon biting her finger-nails 
with sheer vexation at the W’eather.” 

This is natural description, and atones for much of the prolonged soli¬ 
loquy and dialogue which immediately succeed it. We will here at¬ 
tempt a synopsis of the prominent points of the volumes: After the 
storm is over, Jethro Coffin walks down to the sea-shore, finds a bale 
of goods, and puts his waif or claim-mark upon it. He indulges in Quaker 
sarcasms upon his neighbor, Peter Folger, who has followed him down 
to the beach to look for ‘ spoils,’ and who, throughout the volume, is 
distinguished for the untiring use of the expletive “ Minnows and mack’- 
rel!”—a sentence, that, like the speaker, soon palls upon the reader. Je¬ 
thro, who is described as a stout Quaker, is finally overcome by the 
thoughts of his boy, who is on the sea in one of his expected vessels, 
and he faints upon the sand. He is borne home by Peleg. The next 
chapter arranges the inhabitants along the beach, to gaze at an approach¬ 
ing ship. It is Jethro Coffin’s; and the picture of the nearing and 
landing of the vessel, and the joyful welcomings, from the shore and 
fi^kn the ship, are given with fine dramatic effect. Then follows a de- 
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scription of the annual sheepshearing at Nantucket, for which that island 
is celebrated—of an entertainment, and certain dishes of quohog , con¬ 
cerning which our author has one of his favorite episodical dissertations. 
Next comes the history of a secret society—not unlike the Masonic— 
among the ladies of the island ; and a narrative of Peleg Folger’s ad¬ 
venture with a ram, which is not remarkably felicitous. It serves, how¬ 
ever, to introduce an anecdote—touching a call upon “ two strangers” 
to stop the refractory animal—that is as old as the everlasting hills, and 
the wit of which,, in its best estate, was very problematical. Two stran¬ 
gers arrive at the shearing ground, who introduce each other to the 
company—particularly to Mary Folger, daughter of Peleg, and to Ruth 
Coffin, the daughter of “ Jethro, and Miriam his wife,” to adopt a scrip¬ 
ture classification. These personages are Lawyer Grimshaw and Dr. 
Imbert. They soon “ make themselves acquainted,” and visit the wig¬ 
wams and school-room of some Indians upon the island, where the Doc¬ 
tor is delighted with a young squaw, named Manta, whose ruin he sub¬ 
sequently effects. The next scene presented is the hut of an old for¬ 
tune-telling hag, who acts the same part that is set down for such a cha¬ 
racter in all approved works of fiction. There are the usual waving of 
wands, repeating of doggerel verses, and chanting of incantations. Then 
follows a ball, held in Jethro Coffin’s sail-loft, or store-house; previous 
to which the author causes Lawyer Grimshaw and Dr. Imbert to “ burst 
into a fit of incontrollable laughter at a naive dialogue,” which every 
body has seen in the anecdote department of almanacs and newspapers, 
indicating that a facetious person once observed that he was helping 
another to do nothing. The description of the ball-room and its deco¬ 
rations, and the smuggled orchestra, is to the life. The negro’s wit is 
not always apparent; although he is evidently intended to play the droll. 
A little reconnoitering between the Lawyer and the Doctor, and the fair 
Ruth and Mary, closes the ball-room scene. The young ladies retire 
to rest, talking over the merits of their professional admirers, and those 
of two island-lovers, who were at the dance, and seemed not a little 
jealous of the Lawyer and the Doctor. Before they have fallen to 
sleep, the new-comers serenade them under their window, in a song, 
the words and music of which are printed in the book. This brings us 
to the conclusion of the first volume—the last chapter of which is de¬ 
voted to some remarks upon ship-building, and to a vivid description of 
a contest between Jethro Coffin’s son Isaac, and an Indian lad while 
bathing on the sea-shore. The tawny son’s endeavors to throttle and 
drown his antagonist, prove unsuccessful, and he is separated from his 
intended victim, but vows deep revenge. 

The second volume opens with preparations to go to sea, on the part 
of Jethro Coffin, in his ship the Grampus. His wife Miriam, by the as¬ 
sistance of Lawyer Grimshaw—who has become domiciliated in the 
family, and who is insidiously manceuvering to obtain the hand of her 
daughter Ruth—is invested with power to manage all her husband’s bu¬ 
siness at home during his absence. His son Isaac craves permission 
to accompany his father on the voyage, but is refused ; he is afterwards 
discovered on board, after the vessel has sailed, and proves a great fa- 
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vorite among the sailors. Miriam Coffin uses all her endeavors, after 
her husband’s departure, to obtain her daughter’s hand for the lawyer, 
but she continues obstinate. Meantime, the Grampus is on her way to 
England, and we have sailor stories at the commencement of the voy¬ 
age, by way of episode, from one Bill Smith. It was at the period of 
hostilities between France and England, and the Grampus being a co¬ 
lonial vessel, is chased by a French schooner; and, after having receiv¬ 
ed one or two shots, the captain, Seth Macy, wakes up, and stands upon 
his reserved rights. The annexed is a vivid narration of the result: 

“ ‘Stand by there, men P shouted the captain, in a voice that made every sail¬ 
or start. It was evident to all that Seth had put off the Quaker, and that prompt 
obedience was necessary. 

“ ‘ Get the long-boat ready to be launched at a moment’s warning—clear away 
the quarter-boats—and see all clear to lower them in an instant. Mate, take in 
all the small sails quickly !* 

“ The manner of Seth was somewhat wild, but resolute and determined ; and 
the men and officers, having done his behest, stood wondering what command 
would next be issued, and whereunto those would tend that had already been 
executed. The Frenchman was also at fault; for, mistaking the maneuvering 
of Seth for an intention to give up his ship, the schooner was hove to, dnd seem¬ 
ed to await the lowering of the boat from the quarter of the Grampus—even as 
the conqueror awaits the approach of an enemy subdued, who comes to yield up 
his sword. In rounding to, the schooner had given the advantage of the wind to 
the ship ; and while the French crew stood agape at the management of the larg¬ 
er vessel, which they already looked upon as a prize, Seth seized upon the helm 
with his brawny hand. The men, scarcely needing the cautioning word, antici¬ 
pated his intention as he put the helm hard up, and gave his impressive shout in 
a suppressed and peculiar tone, which was heard distinctly from stem to stern 

“ 1 Let go all the braces and bowlines—slack off sheets and tacks—and square 
the yards quickly !’ This was all done in the twinkling of an eye, and Seth shap¬ 
ed his course as though he would bring his ship under the lee-quarter of the pri¬ 
vateer. 

11 After making this demonstration, which was intended to deceive the enemy, 
her direction was suddenly changed, and her head was brought to bear directly 
upon the hull of the Frenchman ! The crew of the schooner now discovered, but 
too late, the design of the Grampus ; and confusion and dire amazement agitated 
the people upon her crowded deck. In their haste to remedy their oversight, the 
Frenchmen failed altogether to avert the threatened disaster. 

“ ‘If thou dost intend to run her down,’ said Jethro to Seth, hurriedly, project¬ 
ing his head for a moment from the cabin gangway—‘if-—nay, hear me, Seth!— 
for the sake of humanity—if thou art determined to run her down, ease thy helm 
a little, and give them a chance for their lives!’ 

“ 4 Stand by to lower the boats !’ vociferated Seth, stamping furiously upon the 
deck. A suppressed groan of horror escaped the crew, as they now more plain¬ 
ly conceived the design of their captain. 

“ * The boldest held his breath for a time I’ 

41 The little schooner still lay to, in the trough of a deep sea—her people run¬ 
ning backwards and forwards in frightened confusion—while the huge bulk of 
the Grampus mounted the last high wave that separated the two vessels. 

“ ‘ Misericorde /’ exclaimed a hundred voices. 

“ A wild scream of despair—heard far ahovo the noise of the elements, and the 
dashing of the ship—hurst from the poor doomed Frenchmen. 

“Down came the Grampus, thundering upon the privateer, and striking her 
with her plunging how directly amidships! The frail schooner was cut directly 
in two by the shock; and her heavy armament, together with the irresistible 
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force of the severing blow, bore both parts of her hull, with all her ill-fated crew 
of a hundred souls, beneath the wave.” 

The vessel arrives in the Thames, and proceeds up to London. The 
officers and crew are the lions of the metropolis, by reason of the gal¬ 
lant naval exploit, in which they were partakers. They are taken to 
the theatre, and there ensues a description of the impressions and bear¬ 
ing of the sailors at the play-house, possessing some attraction. While 
these things are occurring, Miriam Coffin is employing her husband’s 
wealth in extravagant expenditures—decorating and adding to his man¬ 
sion, etc.—Lawyer Grimshaw is encountering the rebuffs of her daugh¬ 
ter Ruth, and Dr. Imbert is working the ruin of the ill-fated Indian 
girl, Manta. The scene now changes. The Grampus sails for Wal- 
wich Bay, on the coast of Western Africa, the place of rendezvous with 
the Leviathan, another of Jethro Coffin’s vessels. This is a whaling 
expedition, and the description of taking the whale, is given with great 
power. The scene changes to Nantucket again, for the purpose of ex¬ 
posing an* interview held between the Lawyer and the Doctor, and be¬ 
tween the latter and Mary Folger, who accepts his suit, upon condition 
that he should go upon a long voyage, and kill his whale. After a pro¬ 
lix description of the fitting out of a whale-ship, we find the doctor on 
board of the Leviathan, in company with Quibby, the young native who 
had been engaged in the contest with Isaac Coffin. A scene succeeds, 
between the island-lovers, and the two Quaker damsels, which ends with 
a visit from the young men to the old fortune-teller’s hut. The Levia¬ 
than reaches one of the South American ports, and the scene changes 
to the Grampus, which is finally caused to be wrecked upon a coral 
reef. A fight ensues between the natives, who board the ship, and the 
crew. A gun is at last fired, at which the natives are astounded, and 
flee in consternation. The ship is got off, and “ sails forever from those in¬ 
hospitable shores.” The process of taking the whale is well described in 
the next chapter, and Doctor Imbert succeeds in complying with the re¬ 
quisition of Mary Folger, whose knight-errant he is. The reader k 
again at Nantucket, where Miriam Coffin’s successful career, during 
her husband’s absence, begins to decline. She has proceeded with too 
high a hand, in her contraband trade with his majesty’s subjects; and 
the port of Sherburne becoming neutral, the monopoly which she had 
enjoyed, ends. Jethro, the husband returns, and roundly condemns the 
ambition, which, not being content with reasonable gains, had “ ruined 
her husband, stock and flook.” “ Time rolls on,” and the Leviathan is 
at Nantucket. Dr. Imbert refuses to marry Mary Folger, because she 
had exacted such a pennance and 44 played upon his feelings,” by putting 
him to 44 unnecessary tests.” The letter announcing this decision of the 
doctor-whaleman, arrives while Miss Folger is waiting for the perform¬ 
ance of the marriage ceremony. The frightened guests hurry from the 
house—Peleg exclaims 44 Minnows and mack’rel!” and the slighted girl 
44 asks for death.” Ruth Coffin’s island-lover, Harry Gardner, has been 
killed on board the Grampus, by the Indian lad Quibby, who is tried, 
sentenced, and executed. The Indian girl. Manta, overwhelmed by 
shame, is hurried to her grave by the silent grief that preys upon her heart 
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Such are the more prominent contents of the novel before us. It 
may be termed “ a thing of shreds and patches”—but many of the shreds 
are beautiful, and the patches are lustrous with brilliant warp and woof. 
Some of the wit is of the ancient Joe Miller school. It is natural that 
the few puns which are introduced, should be fine, since they are evidently 
strained. The author has, however, a quick observation, and a happy 
vein, in description; and with more method in the grouping of his inci¬ 
dents—a more careful heed to the vraisemblance of his story, and an 
avoidance of unconnected, lengthened soliloquies, episodes, and disserta¬ 
tions, he can scarcely fail to become a popular writer of fiction. 


Octtrz-Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. Number ^Two. Boston: Lilly, Wait, 
and Company. New- York : Goodrich and Wiley. 

There is not in our country, a writer who so nearly approaches the 
ease and grace of style, the purity of sentiment and language, which dis¬ 
tinguish the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, as the author of Outre- 
Mer. We remember to have seen, many years since, a touching sketch 
from his pen, which was copied from an English periodical into which 
it had found its way, and circulated widely in American journals, as the 
production of Washington Irving. His humor is of the same oblique, 
happy cast, and his pathos has the power to awaken the same thrilling 
echoes in the human bosom. Outre-Mer is a series of Sketches, pub¬ 
lished in numbers, in a form similar to that in which the Sketch Book 
first appeared. The quaint and pleasing motto from Sir John Maunde- 
ville, designates, in some degree, their desultory character: “ I have 
passed manye landes and manye yles and contrees, and cherched many 
fulle straunge places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode honourable 
companye. Now I am comen home to reste. And thus recordynge 
the tyme passed, I have fulfilled these thinges and pulte hem wryten in 
this boke, as it woulde come into my mynde.” The author informs us, 
that he traversed France from Normandy to Navarre—smoked his pipe 
in a Flemish inn—floated through Holland in a Trekschuit —trimmed his 
midnight lamp in a German University—wandered and mused amid the 
classic scenes of Italy—and listened to the gay guitar and merry casta- 
net on the borders of the blue Guadalquiver. His travels are invested 
with a peculiar life and freshness, while the reflections to which they 
give rise, and the stories and legends which they elicited, come to us 
mellowed and softened by recollection—by time and distance. The 
first number has been for a considerable period before the public ; and 
the admiration which it excited, will cause those which are to succeed, 
to be sought for with increased avidity. The one before us contains, 
“ The Talley of the Loire,” “ The Trouvfcres,” a sketch of the ancient 
Lyric Poetry of the north of France; “The Baptism of Fire, a Leaf 
from History,” “ Coc-a-l’&ne,” and “ The Journey into Spain.” The 
following is from a description of a foot-excursion through the valley of 
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the Loire. There are the pathos and feeling of 44 The Widow and Her 
Son,” and of 4 * Rural Funerals,” in the closing paragraph: 

44 After proceeding a mile or two farther, I perceived, upon my left, a village 
spire, rising over the vineyards. Towards this I directed my footsteps ; but it 
seemed to recede as I advanced, and at last quite disappeared. It was evidently 
many miles distant; and as the path I followed descended from the highway, it 
had gradually sunk beneath a swell of the vine-clad landscape. I now found 
myself in the midst of an extensive vineyard. It was just sunset; and the last 
golden rays lingered on the rich and mellow scenery around me. The peasantry 
were still busy at their task ; and the occasional bark of a dog, and the distant 
sound of an evening bell gave fresh romance to the scene. The reality of many 
a day-dream of childhood—-of many a poetic revery of youth was before me. I 
stood at sunset amid the luxuriant vineyards of France! 

44 The first person I met was a poor old woman, a little bowed down with age, 
gathering grapes into a large basket. She was dressed like the poorest class of 
peasantry ; and pursued her solitary task alone, heedless of the cheerful gossip, 
and the merry laugh, which came from a band of more youthful vintagers, at a 
short distance from her. She was so intently engaged in her work, that she did not 
perceive my approach, until I bade her good evening. On hearing my voice, she 
looked up from her labor, and returned the salutation : and on my asking her if 
there were a tavern, or a farm-house in the neighborhood, where I could pass the 
night, she showed me the pathway through the vineyard, that led to the village, 
and then added, with a look of curiosity : 

44 4 You must be a stranger, Sir, in these parts.’ 

44 4 Yes ; my home is very far from here.* 

44 4 How far?’ 

44 4 More than a thousand leagues.* 

“The old woman looked incredulous. 

44 4 1 came from a distant land, beyond the sea.* 

44 4 More than a thousand leagues!’ at length repeated she; 4 And why have 
you come so far from home ?* 

44 4 To travel j—to see how you live in this country.* 

44 4 Have you no relations in your own V 

44 4 Yes; I have both brothers and sisters; a father, and—* 

44 4 And a mother ?* 

44 4 Thank heaven, I have.’ 

44 4 And did you leave her /* 

44 Here the old woman gave me a piercing look of reproof; shook her head 
mournfully, and, with a deep sigh, as if some painful recollection had been awa¬ 
kened in her bosom, turned again to her solitary task. I felt rebuked ; for there 
is something almost prophetic in the admonitions of the old. The eye of age 
looks meekly into my heart! the voice of age echoes mournfully through it! the 
hoary head and palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for its sympathies l I ve¬ 
nerate old age ; and I love not the man, who can look without emotion upon the 
sundown of life, when the dusk of evening begins to gather over the watery eye, 
and the shadows of twilighf^grow broader and deeper upon the understanding !*» 

The 44 Baptism of Fire”—a tale of religious persecution for opinion’s 
sake—icloses with the subjoined thrilling description. The victim, re¬ 
joicing at the prospect of death, has reached the place of execution: 

44 A look of triumph beamed from his eye, and his countenance shone like that 
of an angel. With his own hands he divested himself of his outer garments, and 
gating round upon the breathless and sympathizing crowd, exclaimed: 

44 4 My friends ; I come not hither as a thief or a murderer; but it is for the 
gospel’s sake!’ 

44 A cord was then fastened round his waist, and he was drawn up into the air. 
At the same moment the burning torch of the executioner was applied to the fag- 
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gots beneath, and the thick volumes of smoke concealed the martyr from the hor¬ 
ror-stricken crowd. One stilled groan arose from all that vast mukitude, like the 
moan of the sea; and all was hushed again, save the crackling of the faggots, 
and at intervals the funeral knell, that smote the very soul. The quivering flames 
darted upward and around; and an agonizing cry broke from the murky cloud; 

“ ‘My God ! My God ! forsake me not, that I forsake not thee !* 

“ The wind lifted the reddening smoke, like a veil, and the form of the martyr 
was seen to fall into the fire beneath, that glowed like a furnace seven times heat¬ 
ed. In a moment it rose again, its garments all in flame; and again the faint, 
half-smothered cry of agony was heard : 

“ ‘ My God ! My God ! forsake me not, that I forsake not thee !* 

“Once more the quivering body descended into the flames ; and once more it 
was lifted into the air, a blackened, burning cinder. Again and again this^hell- 
ish mockery of baptism was repeated; till the martyr, with a despairing, suffo¬ 
cating voice, exclaimed: 

“ ‘ O God ! I cannot die !’ 

“ The chief executioner came forward, and either in mercy to the dying man, 
or through fear of the populace, threw a noose over his neck, and strangled the 
almost lifeless victim. At the same moment, the cord which held the body was 
loosened, and it fell into the fire to rise no more. And thus was consummated 
the martydom of the Baptism of Fire.” 

The annexed is from a playful, but graphic picture of night travelling, 
from Paris to Bordeaux : 

“ Occasionally a way-traveller is uncaged, and a new-comer takes the vacant 
perch at your elbow. Meanwhile your busy fancy speculates upon all these 
things, and you fall asleep amid its thousand vagaries. Soon you wake again, 
and snuff the morning air. It was but a moment, and yet the night is gone. The 
gray of twilight steals into the window, and gives a ghastly look to the counte¬ 
nances of the sleeping group around you. One sits bolt upright in a corner, of¬ 
fending none, and stiff' and motionless as an Egyptian mummy; another sits 
equally straight and immovable, but snores like a priest; the head of a third is 
dangling over his shoulder, and the tassel of his nightcap tickles his neighbor’s 
ear; a fourth has lost his hat—his wig is awry, and his under lip hangs lolling 
about like an idiot’s. The whole scene is a living caricature of man, presenting 
human nature in some of the grotesque attitudes she assumes, when that prag¬ 
matical school-master, propriety, has fallen asleep in his chair, and the unruly 
members of his charge are freed from the thraldom of the rod.” 

The dialogue and descriptions which succeed are replete with humor. 
There is no circumstance so trivial, that it does not add to the life and 
nature of the picture. Every reader will imagine, for example, the ap¬ 
pearance of the enraged little Frenchman in goslin green, as he “pulls 
up the horns of his cotton dickey,” at the retort of a fellow-passenger. 
Here is a Are pencil-outline of a sluggish, tippling, hen-pecked husband, 
which must close our extracts: 

“ This course of life began to play the very deuce with the Notary, and finally 
put his nervous system completely out of tune. He lost his appetite, became 
gaunt and haggard, and could get no sleep. Legions of blue devils haunted him 
by day, and by night strange faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the 
night-mare snorted in his ear. The worse he grew’, the more he smoked and 
tippled; and the more he smoked and tippled—why, as a matter of course, the 
worse he grew. His wife alternately stormed—remonstrated—entreated; but 
all in vain* She made the house toe hot for him—-he retreated to the tavern $ aha 
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broke hie long-stemmed pipe upon the andirons—he substituted a short-stem¬ 
med one, whicn, for safe keeping, he carried in his waistcoat pocket.” 

These attractive numbers are in all respects deserving of the beauti¬ 
ful style in which they are presented to the public. 


A Letter to his Countrymen, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 8vo. pp. 116. New-York: 

John Wiley. 

In common with most of Mr. Cooper’s countrymen, who are proud 
of his fame, and grateful for his contributions to American Literature, 
we regret the publication of this long letter. Aside from the mingling 
of political questions with the subject matter of the epistle—the neces¬ 
sity for which will not readily be seen—there is manifested a spirit of 
defiance and egotism, which will be the more deeply felt, that it comes 
from one who, as a writer, has heretofore afforded us so much pleasure. 
The purport of the volume may be stated in a few words. It is a reply 
to criticisms upon the merits of one of his more recent works, and com¬ 
ments upon his course in interfering with the political affairs of France, 
in his novels, which appeared at different periods in three daily journals 
of this city—the American, the Commercial Advertiser, and the Charier 
and Enquirer. He labors to show, that these are of French origin, and 
are instigated by prominent members of the French government, to les¬ 
sen the value of his opinions. He advances, as proof, the fact that the 
French idiom is discoverable in the communication of “ Cassio” in the 
American—a criticism upon the “ Bravo”—the first animadversion of 
an American journal which awakened his exquisite sensibility. Mr. 
Cooper affects to treat the writer with easy contempt, and yet he is evi¬ 
dently the most prominent thorn in his flesh. The criticism was es¬ 
teemed a fair one, and its general justice coincided in by nine-tenths of 
his readers. The “ bad faith,” in which Mr. Cooper believes the arti¬ 
cle to have been written, he fails to point out, satisfactorily. As an au¬ 
thor, Mr. Cooper was enjoying a wide reputation at home and abroad. 
His name and fame were the property of the country; and his country¬ 
men had a right to point out those errors—however patriotic and well- 
intended, and those blemishes, however redeemed by eminent beauties 
—which might endanger the influence of the one, or sully the richness of 
the other. This was attempted and accomplished, in journals which 
have ever rejoiced in Mr. Cooper’s success, and lent their aid with hear¬ 
ty good wiH to extend his renown. Mr. Cooper seems to entertain the 
opinion, that a successful novelist can never commit a blunder, and that 
he must be incapable of producing a work which can in any wise detract 
from a reputation once established. We admire Mr. Cooper’s ardent 
love of country—we honor his distinguished talents—we appreciate the 
worthy motives which induced his introduction of political topics into 
his later works of fiction—but we lament the bitter sensitiveness with 
which he receives wholesome and just criticism—the exhibition of af¬ 
fected indifference with which he regards American opinions of his me- 
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rits—and the spirit of unpleasant egotism—though this is perhaps more 
pardonable—which forms a marked feature in his character. Conse¬ 
quently, we heartily deprecate the publication of a 44 Letter,” which em¬ 
bodies all these unamiable characteristics. We must indulge the hope, 
that the author of The Pilot and The Pioneers , notwithstanding his pub¬ 
lic declaration, will yet add many more works to those which have con¬ 
ferred high honor upon the literary reputation of his country; and that, 
forgetting the imaginary injustice of the past, and adopting the mild 
course of Sir Walter Scott, with his critics, he will yet add greener lau¬ 
rels to the chaplet which he has won for his brow. 


Thx American Quarterly Review. Vol. XV. March and June. Philadelphia l 
Key ▲ jtd Biddle. 

We have derived great pleasure in the perusal of the two leading pa^ 
pers in the last number of the American Quarterly. They are reviews 
of Sparks’s Life of Washington, and the Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
The Life of Washington has reached three volumes; and the reviewer 
enters upon their discussion with the warm, patriotic feeling of a true 
American. A clear synopsis of their contents is given, and the extracts 
embrace facts and incidents of great interest, which have not hitherto 
transpired. The Life of Hamilton is from the pen of his son, John C. 
Hamilton, Esq. of this city. Owing to a want of confidence in the state 
of trade, a delay has arisen in the publication of this valuable work. It 
embraces a most complete history of the life and acts of its distinguish¬ 
ed subject—a history, the materials for which the author possessed in 
ample abundance. The reviewer lauds the newness of its details—its 
great value, as a contribution to American history—its filial piety—and 
the easy, graceful flow of its style. The article upon 44 Italian Trage¬ 
dy” is an ornament to the Review. It evinces a refined taste, deep 
feeling, a full knowledge of the subject; and is clothed in language un¬ 
affected and pure. We take pleasure in saying, that the author is a 
valued contributor to the pages of this magazine. The succeeding pa¬ 
per, 44 Cox on Quakerism,” is a review of a work by the Reverend 
Doctor Cox, entitled, 44 Quakerism not Christianity , or reasons for re¬ 
nouncing the doctrine of Friends.” It could scarcely have been penned 
by a Friend. There are manifested far too much asperity and bitter¬ 
ness, to warrant the belief. The author under review is hung, drawn, 
and quartered. There is no quality of mercy in his executioner. There 
are allusions to pecuniary, and one or two other irrelevant matters, which 
would seem to evince a spirit of personal revenge or retort, which may 
detract from the apparent candor and good faith of the review. We 
were much pleased, on the whole, with the article on the 44 Life and Wri¬ 
tings of Robert C. Sands.” It does a kind justice to the memory of 
that gifted author, which agreeably surprised us. We say surprised, 
because we feared that a spirit of retaliation—not, we regret to say, al¬ 
together uncommon in that quarter—might induce a different course. 
It is not forgotten, that Sands was unsparing in his public expressions 
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against some of the worst writers for the Review; and the sketch of 
Mr. Green-Bice, in the Tales of Glauber Spa, evinces how completely 
he was enabled to embody Disdain in the Burlesque. Mr. Green-Bice 
is a personification of the poetical critic of the Quarterly; and ludicrous 
as he seems, is drawn to the life. The article on the “ Decline of Poe- 

2 r” in the present number, is from the pen of the original of this Mr. 

reen-Bice—a person qualified, by his own melancholy experience, to 
speak both of the Decline and Fall of Poetry—and whose exploits in 
plagiarism, and failures in criticism, are perhaps equally well known. 
Having been galled for a great number of years by the condemnation 
of all the recognized literary authorities of the country, he became des¬ 
perate, and turned critic himself. He seems destined, if we may judge 
from the ridicule that his efforts in this department have uniformly ex¬ 
cited, to be therein as ludicrously unsuccessful, as he has been in Poe¬ 
try, Novel-writing, and the Drama. One thing is certain—no one can 
expect consideration in literature, who does not escape his praise. “ Pa- 
ris and the Anniversary,” and 4< The Public Distress,” are the closing 
papers. The first is an interesting, but not over-racy review of a work 
upon the scenery and manners in France and Spain; and the second, as 
its title indicates, is a consideration of much-agitated, public topics, and 
political opinions. The worthy publishers do ample justice to the me¬ 
chanical execution of the work. 


Phrenology . The Constitution of Man, considered in relation to external objects. By 
George Combe. Third American Edition. 1 vol. 12 mo. pp. 223. Boston: Allen 
and Tic KNOB. 

Lectures on Phrenology ; delivered before the Young Men’s Association for Mutual 
Improvement in the city of Albany. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Albany : Oliver Steele, 
and Hoffman and White. 

The author of the first of the above-named works, George Combe, 
of Edinburgh, is well known in America as an eminent writer on Phre¬ 
nology, and as a distinguished pupil of the lamented Spurzheim. His 
essays upon Craniology have been distinguished for clearness of rea¬ 
soning, and great force*of argument. In the “Constitution of Man,” 
he endeavors to show that the science of Phrenology has its foundation 
in nature; “ that it will aid the study and progress of intellectual phi¬ 
losophy ; that for want of its aids, this philosophy has hitherto necessa¬ 
rily been imperfect;” that, in short, Phrenology is susceptible of a wide 
and useful application, and is destined to exert an important influence 
over the whole circle of human interests. The work is characterized 
throughout by the ability to which Spurzheim oflen adverted during 
his brief career in this country, as distinguishing the author. The Lec¬ 
tures by Mr. Dean, are based upon Mr. Combe’s original work upon 
Phrenology;—and an experience of four years in comparing cerebral 
development with mental manifestation, together with an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the most approved works upon Phrenology, have given 
to the author ample means of coming to authentic conclusions; and he 
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declares his belief “ that the doctrine of Phrenologists, in some of its 
applications, is true; that certain faculties of the mind are more parti¬ 
cularly resident in certain parts of the brain.” The author apologizes 
for the hasty preparation of the Lectures, amid the cares and perplexities 
of his profession; but indulges the belief—induced by the flattering re¬ 
ception which they have already met—that they will not be unaccepted 
ble to the public, as an elementary work upon a science, which, how¬ 
ever “ caviare to the general,” is numbering among its advocates many 
distinguished and powerful minds, both in Europe and America. 


The Bachelor Reclaimed, or Celibacy Vanquished. From the French. By Timo¬ 
thy Flint. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. Philadelphia : Key and Biddle. 

Mr. Flint has performed a most acceptable service, in presenting 
die American reader with a good translation of this interesting work. 
The interest does not flag for a moment The incidents of the tale are 
admirably managed; the plot is excellent, and brought about with fine 
dramatic effect—and the moral is capital. It is a work which will be 
sought and read with avidity—in an especial maimer by the ladies. It 
has no mawkish sentiment in its pages, and yet it treats much of the 
tender passion. The translator well observes: u True, it turns chiefly 
upon love. I admit it disgusts me to hear a heartless dandy, with his 
bristled face, curl the lip, and designate such a work us a puling, love¬ 
sick tale. A tragedy has its catastrophe, an epic its hero; and on what 
should a novel turn, but love ? Our country swarms with bachelors, the 
most useless of all bipeds, and apparently only born to eat up the corn. 
This book shows how to bring the race of drones upon their knees, 
while they are glad to put on the wreath of wedlock. Let ladies look 
to it, how they smile upon those who would gain their suffrage by af¬ 
fecting contempt of love. It is to encourage female suicide.” We have 
seldom perused a work with more interest The style is admirably 
terse and sententious. 


New-Yore as it is in 1834; and Citizen’s Advertising Directory, with Maps. Edited 
by Edwin Williams. New-York: J. Disturnell. 

We have before had occasion to speak of the utility and excellence 
of the maps which accompany this neat and useful little volume— a 
work comprising more necessary information, for the citizen and the 
stranger, than any with which we are acquainted. It contains a general 
description of the city and its environs, a list of officers, public institu¬ 
tions, and other useful intelligence. To the citizen it is invaluable, as 
a book of reference, as it records the numerous changes and alterations 
which are constantly taking place in the varied concerns of this great 
and increasing metropolis; and to the stranger it is particularly essen¬ 
tial, as a correct and authentic guide. It is embellished with a finely 
engraved view of the Battery and Casde Garden. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Congress. —Congress has been much 
occupied, during the last month, in dis¬ 
cussing two reports, from the majority 
and minority of a committee upon the 
Post Office Department. Thirty thou¬ 
sand copies of both were ordered to be 
printed. The leading features of the 
two reports are annexed: 

The Majority represent the balance 
against the Department, on final settle¬ 
ment of all its accounts, to be $803,625. 

The Minority, on the other hand, con¬ 
sider that the actual insolvency of the 
Department does not exceed $300,000. 

The Report of the Majority animad¬ 
verts upon the increased expenditures of 
the Department, which it considers en¬ 
tirely disproportioned to the increase of 
mail transportation. The Report of the 
Minority has a different view of the case. 
The amount of mail transportation is 
stated by the Department as follows: 

On the fir* day of July, 1829,13,700,000 miles. 

“ “ “ “ 1833,26,854,485 “ 

The Majority report the amount as 
follows: 

First of July, 1829, - - 15,209,039 miles. 

“ “ 1833, - - 21,156,844 “ 

It will be seen, that there is a differ¬ 
ence between the two calculations of 
7,209,690 miles. 

On the 24th ultimo, the Senate re¬ 
jected the nomination of Andrew Ste¬ 
venson, as Minister to England, and of 
Roger B. Tanet, as Secretary of the 
Treasury—the first by a vote of 23 to 22, 
and the latter by a majority of 10. 

Annual Commercial Statement.— 
The value of imports into the United 
States, during the year ending 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1833, was $108,118,311—being 
more by about five millions, than in any 
former year, since the period immedi¬ 
ately subsequent to the last war. The 
exports during the same year, ending 
30th September, 1833, amounted to 
#90,140,433—of which $70,317,698 in 
value was of domestic origin. The va¬ 
lue of domestic exports was never before 
«o great in any one year, except in 1818, 


when it was $73,854,437. The value 
of all exports, foreign and domestic, was 
never before so great, except in 1818, 
when it was $93,281,133 ; 1801, when 
it was $94,115,925; 1805, when it 

was $99,535,388; 1806, when it was 
$101,536,963; and 1807, when it was 
$101,343,546. 

In a summary statement of the value 
of the exports of the growth, produce, 
and manufacture of the U. States, the 
following aggregates are put down : 
Products of the sea, $2,402,469 

Do. of the forest—skins & furs, 841,933 
“ ginseng, 183,194 

“ wood, lumber, &c. 3,961,212 
Do. of agriculture, 13,396,348 

tobacco, 5,755,968 

cotton, 36,191,105 

Do. of manufactures, 7,256,571 

American Tonngae. —From the Re¬ 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury 
recently made to Congress, the Regis¬ 
tered, Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage of 
the United States amounts to 1,439,450 
ton8, divided among the States and Ter¬ 
ritories as follows: 


Maine . . . 




192,714 

New Hampshire 




17,126 

Massachusetts 




395,924 

Rhode Island . 




40,607 

Connecticut 




52,878 

Vermont . . 




1,531 

New York 




319,209 

New Jersey 




33,143 

Pennsylvania . 




88,162 

Delaware . . 




13,265 

Maryland . . 




80,702 

District of Columbia 



17,225 

Virginia . . 




43,877 

North Carolina 




32,142 

South Carolina 




15,560 

Georgia . . 




8,651 

Ohio . . . 




9,683 

Tennessee . . 




3,047 

Michigan . . 




1,753 

Alabama . . 




7,240 

Mississippi 




926 

Louisiana . . 




61,171 

Florida . . . 




1,911 

Key West . . 




1,091 
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Revenue for the current year. — On Registers of 11 Boys* ) . 

The duties which accrued from the cus- Schools, J 3354 

toms in the first quarter of the present Do. 11 Girls’ do. 2795 

year, 1834, amounted to $5,344,5*10 40. Do. 3 Boys’& Girls’Schools, ) 

The amount which accrued in the cor- viz. No. 1, 6, and 9, ) 450 

responding quarter of last year, 1833, 7 primary departments, 1412 1412 

was $5,798 70. The actual receipts for 17 Schools, 745 870 

the firstquarter of 1834, were $4,435,386 _ 

13, and for the corresponding quarter Boys, 5961 _ 

of last year, 1833, $6,966,437 07. The Girls, 5304 

revenue from customs for the year 1834, Showing a total of 11,255 children 


will be equal to that of last year, and now belonging to the public schools in 
will exceed the estimates by more than this city. 

one million. The nett income for the There are at this time in the employ of 

two first quarters of 1834 will be about the public School Society, 49 teachers 
$7,500,000. The receipts from lands 28 assistant teachers, and 75 monitors—^ 
during the first quarter of the present the aggregate of whose salaries for a 
-year, were $1,398,204 10; for the first year amount to 35,650 dollars. 

S uarter of last year, $668,526 66. From The following is an account of the 
le two first quarters of the present employment and improvement of the 
year, the receipts for lands will not fall children during the past year: 
short of two million dollars. The first class learn the alphabet, and 

Specie. —The importations of specie the ninth is the hierhest readin^ class 

pZ-srS^..,’ 5 '” 0 ’ 000 ss i 1: 

, 'V'H-. , 10,m,»o 5 i i 

Brought by emigrants, not 1621 do do 6 thto7th“ 

less than 2,500,000 1303 Hn q»u m 

Gold produced in the U S. 2,500,000 5G2 do do 8thto9th“ 

Increase of specie and bul- - icon j . __ 

lion since Jan. 1 1833, 820,000,000 3291 dotoadditionand P substr.etion. 

The whole amount of specie in the 2375 do to multiplication & division. 

sarars!Srr 1 ' 0 " 8 '»« &S53r Ddof, ga? 

TNTF W VOT? K 497 d ° t0 Fule of three * 

NEW-YORK. 963 do to practice . 

Education.— The 29th Annual Re- Of the 6826-children in the Schonla 


do to writing on paper, 
do to addition and substraction. 
do to multiplication & division, 
do to the compound of 1st four 
do to reduction. [rules, 

do to rule of three. 


963 do to practice. 

Education.— The 29th Annual Re- Of the 6826-children in the Schools, 
portofthe Trustees of the Public Schools as distinguished from those that arepri- 
of the city of New-York, has been pub- mary, and the primary department*, 
lished, and shows gratifying results of there are— 


their extensive and faithful operations. 1838 studying Geography. 

It appears from the report of the Trus- 874 do Grammar. 

tees, that there were last year, on the 93 do Book-Keeping. 

registers of the 26 schools, contained 281 do History. 

in the 11 buildings belonging to the so- 523 do Astronomy. 

ciety, and in the school at the Alms- 126 do Algebra. 

house, .... 7,034 This report is signed by Peter A. Jay, 

And of 6 primary schools, - 792 President, Robert C. Cornell, Vice Pre- 

- sident, George T, Trimble, Treasurer, 

Making a total of - 7,826 Lindley Murray, Secretary, and 73 

at that time under instruction in the Trustees. 

schools of the society. Since that pe- Canals. —The amount of tolls receiv- 
riod, there have been 14,214 received ed on the canals this year, up to the 
iftto, and 10,774 have left, the day- first of June, was $300,160 43; last 
schools; and there are now attending year, $325,334 04; in 1832, $271,584 
them the greatly increased number, 46. At last year’s rates of toll, the 
which is classed as follows: receipts this year, to the first of June, 
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would have amounted to #345,000, or 
about #20,000 more than last year to 
the same date. There has been a great 
increase in every article of down-freight 
except timber and whiskey, but a decid¬ 
ed diminution of up-freight In 1833, 
to 31st of May, the tonnage going from 
tide-water on the canals, as ascertained 
by the clearances issued at Albany,was 
19,424 tons; this year to same date, 
14,510 tons. Decrease, 4,914 tons. Of 
this decrease, 3,429 tons consisted of 
merchandize. On Champlain canal to 
the first of June, there is an actual in¬ 
crease of toll8 upon down-freight, of 
$6,796, compared with last year, not¬ 
withstanding the reduction in the rates. 
On the Erie canal the result is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Increase Decrease 
Articles. 1833. 1834. from from 

1833. 1834. 

Barrels flour, 172,804 203,372 30,568 

“ ashes, 8,565 1«,056 1,491 

“ provisions, 12,247 20,486 8,239 

Bush’ls wheat,132,356 146,927 14,571 

“ coarse grain, 9,700 21,229 11,460 

Galls, dom. sp. 587,881 441,138 146,743 

Feet lumber, 6,695,570 8,540,968 745,S98 
“ timber, 654,928 283,740 371,166 

Staves, 923,379 1,595,890 672,512 

The number of boats cleared at Al¬ 
bany and West Troy this year to the 
first of June, is 3,209, against 2,375 last 
year to same date, showing an increase 
of 834. 

Emigration. —The following number 
of passengers have arrived at this port 
since the first of January, 1834, to June 
4th, as taken from the revenue books : 


January, 

420 

April, 

3959 

February, 

460 

May, 

9653 

March, 

1454 

June, 

909 




16,755 


The Turf. —So much excitement 
was felt upon the occasion of the race 
mentioned below—not less certainly 
than was manifested m the contest be¬ 
tween Eclipse and Sir Henry —that we 
give the result as a matter of record. The 
contest resulted ia favor of the Southern 
horse. They were placed as follows : 
Trifle, - - 11 

Shark, - - 2 3 

Alice Grey, - 3 2 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

State Prison* —This penitentiary 


commenced about the year 1815, and 
has never had in it over 100 convicts at 
a time. There were in the prison on the 
30th April last, 86 convicts, being one 
less than at the corresponding date of 
1833. The following is a schedule of 
the property on hand at that date, as re¬ 
ported to the Legislature, now in ses¬ 
sion : 

' Stock. Man. Art. Tools. Total. 
Stone Shop, 18,713 520,163 103,935 642,811 
Smith Shop, 144,828 110,838 (168,6351424,501 
Shot? Shop, 70,254 104,575 44,241 219,070 

Wheel Shop, 91,331 37,758 56,902 185,991 

Harness Shop, 8,121 89,608 4,137? 52,066 

333,247 813,142 378,0501524,439 


Furniture and Fuel, 106,845 

Bedding and Clothing, 132,517 

Provisions, 78,489 

Total amount of property, 1,842,290 


Legislature. —Hon. Henry Hub¬ 
bard was elected U. S. Senator, on the 
18th ultimo, in place of Hon. Samuel 
Bell. The vote in the House stood 
for Hubbard 127, Ichabod Bartlett 59, 
scatteri n g 47. The Senate were unani¬ 
mous for Mr. H. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Canals. —The Delaware and Raritan 
Canal has at length been completed, 
and the water let into the canal during 
its whole length. This work is 73 miles 
long, 75 feet wide, and 7 feet deep. It 
commences at Bordentown, on the 
Delaware, and terminates near New 
Brunswick, on the Raritan. It has two 
tow-paths, and will admit the passage 
of vessels not exceeding 100 tons ; thus 
affording a safe water communication 
between New-York and Philadelphia. 
This canal was commenced in January, 
1831, and has 14 lockq, 19 of which are 
24 by 100 feet, and one still larger. 

THE PROVINCES. 

Emigration. —During the past se¬ 
venteen years, there have arrived at the 
port of Quebec, 69,175 passengers from 
Europe. The greatest number in one 
year was 18,231, in 1831—the least 
number w’as 90, in 1824. The number 
arrived the present season, to the 3d of 
June, was, from England 2,884, Ireland 
6,595, Scotland 1318, lower ports 19- 
total 10,846. Same period last year, 
3,175. 
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Latayette.— 'The wide Republic is ringing with the mournful intelligence of the decease 
tf this Apostle of Liberty. The melancholy event is thrilling every heart that throbs with a 
patriotic love of country, or that can mourn when the great and the good are taken away from 
the scene of their memorable deeds. It were an unnecessary labor to dwell upon the acts of 
noble daring—the love of freedom—the sufferings for the cause of liberty in two hemispheres— 
ihe kind and generous nature of the veteran, who, after an age of toil for the enlarged good of 
others, has gone down to an honored grave, “ like a shock of corn fully ripe in its season”— 
whose heart is now cold, which was never cold before—whose loss has robed nations in sack¬ 
cloth. There is not a spot in America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, wherein the records 
of Lafayette do not form a familiar history. The funereal honors to his memory, in this 
city, will long live in the remembrance of all who witnessed them. They were conducted 
with the most imposing, melancholy splendor. Sorrow sat upon tho countenances of tens of 
thousands who moved in sad procession through the crowded streets, amid the tolling of bells, 
the roar of minute-guns, the sound of plaintive music, the waving of mourning flags and ban- 
ners, and all the solemn pomp of military and civic expression of public lamentation. A 
f< great city, that was full of people,” bowed down and wept, that the good, the brave, had de* 
parted—that he who heard from afar the cry of the oppressed, and periled his life and his sub¬ 
stance to defend the weak against the strong—who came among us “ when darkness curtain¬ 
ed the hills, and the tempest was abroad in its anger”—was no more ! This is but one point, 
however, in the picture of general grief. Similar scenes will bo witnessed throughout tho 
^>road domain of the Union. 

Lafayette departed this life on Tuesday, the 22d of May, 1834, in the full possession, to 
fhe last, of all his mental faculties. The infirmities of age had only visited his physical frame. 
He was bom on the first of September, 1757, and consequently wanted little more than three 
months to complete the age of seventy-seven. It has been well observed, that the wondrous 
scenes in both the New World and the Old, in which the name of Lafayette was promi¬ 
nently distinguished, are among the most remarkable in the annals of mankind; and that His¬ 
tory does not, in all her records, possess a name which has passed through the searching or¬ 
deal of public opinion, even in the darkest and most tempestuous limes, more pure and unsul¬ 
lied, than his whose death millions now deplore. The subjoined leading facts in relation to 
the career of Lafayette in this country, are condensed from a recent valuable abstract of 
bis life : 

“ M. P. J. R. Y. Gilbert Mottin Lafayette was bom at Chavaenae in Auvergne, on the 6th of 
September, 1737, (17th of September, new style.) He received his education at the College of Ples- 
•is, and was married at air Urn years of age to Mile, de Noaillcs, daughter of the Duke D’Ayen. At 
the age of nineteen, he volunteered in the American armies. This disinterested step was taken in 
opposition to the remonstrances of his friends, the dLcountenjince and commands of the Court, who 
ordered their frigates to interrupt and arrest him, and contrary to the counsels even of ihe American 
Envoys, who had tidings of nothing but disaster from home. His resolution was taken at the very 
darkest part uf the war, when Washington was heard of in France, as retreating through the Jer¬ 
seys, with two thousand ra^ee I and barefooted militia before thirty thousand English veterans. He 
arrived at Charlestown in April, and was received into the family of Washington, and shortly after 
appointed a major general. Hr fought as a volunteer at the battle if Brandywine, and was wounded 
In the leg. At the opening of the campaign of 1777, he acquired new reputation bv hi*skill in saving 
a detachment of2il>0 mm. at Barren Hill, when nearly surrounded by Generals Howe and Clinton. 
In the battle ofMonnvuith which followed, lie led the advanced guard until superseded by Gen. Lee, 
when he was assigned to ihe command of the second line. Soon after the battle of Monmouth, we 
flnd him leading one of the wi.n; • of SullivanV army, in the attack upon Rhode Island, then in pos¬ 
session of the British. In the full of that year he returned to France, loaded with the thanks and 
honors of Congress, and became, at itP'til y years of atre, the theme of universal admiration. His 
exertions, in conjunction with thov; of the American ambassadors, procured the grant of additional 
assistance from France, and his re-landing in PoMon, in 177'J, was followed by the arrival of Ro- 
ehambsau atvl his fleet. When, in ITod, Corn waliis retired to York town, under the command of 
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hla superior officer, Sir H. Clinton, Lafayette followed him closely; and when the plans of Wash* 
inglon had brought an overwhelming force against the British, Lafayette bore a leading part in the 
crowning victory of Yorktown. The year 1784 was memorable for his first visit as a guest to this 
country. His reception was not less enthusiastic than his subsequent one, at the distance of forty 
years. Congress, State Legislatures, Coiqmrations, and citizens in their individual relations, vied 
with each other in paying him the highest honors, and giving him the most affectionate welcome. 
His course during the numerous troublesome periods and dangerous revolutions of France—his 
trials, his sacrifices, his sufferings—are well known. His visit to this country in 18&i, and the position 
he occupied in the Revolution of 1830, are too recent in the memory of all, to need recapitulation.’* 


The Drama. —During the month, the principal attractions at the Park Theatre have 
been the farewell performances of the Kembles, and the never-tiring, natural exhibitions of 
the laughter-moving Power. The first-named artists went through, during their engage¬ 
ment, their usual round of characters with more than their usual excellence. The brilliant 
and crowded audiences in attendance upon their personations, attested the general regret that 
they were so soon to leave the stage, and to be seen, professionally, of the American play¬ 
going public no more. In addition to her other personations, Miss Kemble appeared as 
Jane Shore , in the play of that name; a representation which but few of her friends and ad¬ 
mirers have seen her assume. The touching sorrow with which it is Imbued, was so faith¬ 
fully portrayed, that there was scarcely an uumoistened eye in the theatre. Obstinate critics, 
predisposed to animadversion—who had prated of affectation, of a lack of power, etc., were 
melted into admiring sympathy, and “ the dejected ’havior of the visage, and the fruitful river 
i* the eye,” indicated, that if they had come to sneer, they were constrained to remain to 
praise. The last evening of the appearance of the Kembles drew together a more compact 
mass of humanity than was ever before convened in the walls of the Park Theatre. The ar¬ 
ray of beauty and fashion, which assembled to receive their farewell, was a gratifying evidence 
of the estimation in which they are held in the community. When the after-piece was con¬ 
cluded, Mr. Kemble led his daughter forward to the foot-lights, and, with much emotion,de¬ 
livered a feeling valedictory, which was heartily responded to by the audience. The pit rose 
en masse, in the ardor of the moment. Mr. Kemble has sailed for England. His daughter, 
—now Mrs. Butler, —is to remain in America. A work, in two volumes, from her gifted 
pen, is on the eve of publication at Philadelphia. Rumor heralds it as a Sketch of Travels 
in the United States, possessing unusual interest. Touching Power, there is but one opinion. 
He is the embodied spirit of natural wit—the very paragon of Hibernians. In the Irish Am¬ 
bassador, The Man of Nerve, and Paudeen O’Ralferty, he is inimitable, and can have no 
rival or equal. A successful debut has recently been made at this Theatre, by Miss E. 
Wheatley, a young girl of twelve years, who has heretofure only delighted the audience 
between the play and farce with graceful pirouettes in pas sculs . She has appeared on two 
occasions as Julia , in Sheridan Knowles’s play of the Hunchback. Taking into considera¬ 
tion her youth and inexperience, her personation of the character w as one of extraordinary ex¬ 
cellence. The imitation, in voice and manner, of Miss Kemble, was apparent; but the in¬ 
dications of strong original talent were not less perceptible. She has a fine face and person, 
and with judicious training can hardly fail to become “ a.bright, particular star” in the popular 
establishment to which her mother has long been an ornament. Mrs. Austin and Mr. Sin- 
clair —both too eminent to require particular notice,—are under engagement at the Park 
Theatre : and Mr. Richings, an old favorite, has resumed his place upon its boards, after a 
prolonged a ay in Europe. 

At the Bowery Theatre, Mr. Jones, early in the month, made his last appearance, and 
has sailed for Europe. Mr. Jones, as an actor, an amateur of the arts, and a gentleman of 
much literary merit, was greatly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He w ill remain abroad some 
two or three years, to perfect himself in his profession, and to visit the works of Art, of the 
great masters, in the Old World. Foiirest has also appeared at this establishment during 
the month, in several native dramas, in the personation of the principal characters of which 
he stands confessedly unrivailvd. 
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DEATHS, 

AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


On the 8th of June, at his residence, near 
Morristown, N. J., Vincent Classe Van 
Schaliwyck Boisaubin, Esq. in the 80ih 
year of his age. For the last forty years he 
has resided in the county of Morris, and be¬ 
come extensively known to its inhabitants for 
his liberal charities, his courteous and atfable 
manners, his lofty principles of honor and in¬ 
tegrity. The early part of his life, which was 
■pent in one of the most sumptuous courts of 
Europe, (that of Louis XVI.) did not extin¬ 
guish his partiality for the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture—he preferred remaining on his 
farm, where, in the exercise of a trank and 
liberal hospitality, and in the practice of pri¬ 
vate virtue and extensive beneficence, he has 
closed his days. With truth it may be said 
of him, he lived and died without an enemy. 
Mr. Boisaubin was born in the island of Gua- 
daloupe, West Indies, in the month of April, 
1755. At the age of seven years he was sent 
to France for his education, which was com¬ 
pleted in the city of Paris; at the age of seven¬ 
teen he was entered in the Garde de Corps of 
Louis XVI., in which service he continued 
sixteen years. When the revolution com¬ 
menced in France he was in the island of 
Ouadaloupe, having obtained a temporary ab¬ 
sence from his command by furlough. The 
- effects of the revolution extending to the West 
Jndies, Mr. B., in the year 1794, emigrated 
fto the United States with his lady and three 
children, one of whom, Boisaubin Boisaubin , 
was educated at West Point, entered the 
^ju-rny as an officer of artillery, and served in 
the last war until his death, which occurred 
on the frontiers of Canada in 1813, deeply re¬ 
gretted by his brother officers. In the year 
J829, Charles X., king of France, conferred 
on Mr. B. the order of Knight of St. Louis, 
(an order never more worthily bestowed.) 
This honor was unexpected by Mr. B., and 
was unsolicited; it was given him by the go¬ 
vernment as an evidence of the esteem in 
which his countrymen held his character, and 
a proof that they had not forgotten the liberal 
assistance and generous hospitality ho had 
extended toward many of them when in dis¬ 
tress. He died, as he had lived, an exem¬ 
plary Christian, in tho full communion of 
his Church. A procession, larger than any 
before witnessed in the country, accompanied 
his remains to the grave, and all places of 
business in the town were closed during the 
time of his interment. The personal appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Boisaubin was very commanding; 
his height exceeding six feet, and his erect 


military carriage, which did not desert him in 
advanced age, often arrested the attention of 
strangers; nis manners were formed in the 
court of Louis XVI., and exhibited the digni¬ 
fied courtesy of that era blended with frank¬ 
ness and simplicity. 

At his residence in Norwich, on the 17th 
of June,aged 79, Gen. Huntington. He waa 
a brave and accomplished officer of the revo¬ 
lution, and served with great ctedit through 
nearly the whole war—having entered tne 
army before Boston in 1775, just after gradu¬ 
ating at Yale College, and was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in September of that year. 
The next year he was promoted to a cap¬ 
taincy, and appointed deputy adjutant-general 
of the troops stationed on the North River 
under Gen. Heath. In 1777 he was made a 
major under Col. Samuel B. Webb, and after¬ 
ward promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy, and 
commanded a battalion of light infantry at the 
siege of Yorktown, where he joined the family 
of Gen. Lincoln as volunteer aid-de-camp, and 
acted in that capacity at ihe surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. After the conclusion of the war, 
Gen. Huntington served his native state in 
various military and civil capacities, was seve¬ 
ral limes elected to congress, and served a 
long time as adjutant-general of the state. In 
1799, during the administration of President 
Adams, when war was expected with France, 
he was, at the recommendation of Gen. Wash¬ 
ington, appointed a brigadier general of the 
troops raised by congress on that occasion. 
Gen. Huntington sustained & high and un¬ 
blemished character in every relation of life. 

At Annapolis, (Md.) in the 55th year of his 
age, the Hon. Edward Lloyd. He served 
first as a delegate to the general assembly from 
Talbot county, and, in succession, & member 
of congress, governor of the state, state sena¬ 
tor, presiding officer of that body, and senator 
in the IT. S. senate. From his sound and dis¬ 
criminating mind, and from his long acquaint¬ 
ance with public affairs, he has possessed a 
great and leading influence in the councils of 
the state. 

In New Orleans, on the 1st instant, of pul¬ 
monary consumption, of long standing, David 
M. Lewis, an old and highly respectable mer¬ 
chant, born in Kent coun'y, Delaware, on the 
12fh Julv, 1776, for many years a resident of 
Philadelphia, and of the western part of the 
state of New York. 

On the 29ih ult., in the 38th year of her age, 
Mrs. Evelina Throop, consort of Enos T. 
Tliroop, Esq., much beloved and lamented. 
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AFRICAN ANECDOTES. 

MEMOIR AND POEMS OF FHILLIS WHEATLEY. GHO. W. LIGHT: BOSTON. 

This is a timely re-publication of a work, which has now become so 
rare, even among the bibliopoles, that it is much to be doubted whether 
half a dozen copies of it might be found in the country. We have our¬ 
selves met with but one, which was and is in the possession of a rela¬ 
tive of the Mrs. Wheatley, who gave her name to the celebrated subject 
of the memoir prefixed to the Poems before us; and we are not sorry 
to perceive that, in the new edition, the interest of the whole of the old 
has been retained by working over the portrait of Phillis. This is said 
to have been, at the time it was taken, an undoubted likeness, and our 
friends, the Phrenologists, will certainly find in it, and in the historical ac¬ 
companiment, a new paragraph for the long and learned Chapter on 
Heads. 

Nothing is known of Phillis Wheatley, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, previous to her arrival in this country, and at Boston, in 
the year 1761, in the situation of a slave—captured probably on some 
part of the Western African coast, and brought hither, in the ordinary 
course of trade. We have looked over the Boston Post-Boy of the 
year just named, with a rather melancholy curiosity, in search of con¬ 
firmation of traditionary rumors relating to this shadowy portion of our 
heroine’s history. Slave advertisements are thick enough in its columns, 
in all conscience—as it is well known they continued to be for quite a 
number of years afterwards—and similar notices disgraced equally the 
papers of London itself, as well as of New-York, and other principal 
places on this side the water—but nothing meets our eye more definite¬ 
ly significant than the usual cold-blooded notifications of flesh and blood 
for sale, or wanted, or to be* given away,* or run away, as the case 
might be. How strangely do these things look to him who has famili¬ 
arized himself only or chiefly with the political annals and anecdotes of 
the memorable period in question, and of the great men on both sides 
of the ocean—the children and the champions of liberty —who illumined 
and adorned it! 


♦ Witness the following in the Post-Bov of Dec. -28th, 1761 : “ An extraordinary likely ne¬ 
gro boy to be given away.” Similar advertisements became more froquent as the revolu¬ 
tionary atmosphere grew warmer—for reasons too obvious to need comment. 

12 
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In the Post-Boy for June 8, 1761, are the following notable words: 
“ A negro woman to be sold —inquire of the printers.” Then we have 
“ a very likely negro girl, of about twelve years of age, that can be well 
recommended ; to be sold for no fault, but only want of employ then 
“ a negro man, named Csesar, about forty-five years of age, a tolerably 
good cook, and can labor well when a mind to and so on through the 
year, and through several subsequent ones—there being no decisions of 
the Massachusetts Courts of Justice (although they are much in advance 
of the Legislature on this subject) establishing the personal rights of 
even Massachusetts-born sons of African slaves in the Province, until 
the year 1770, as it will be recollected there was no analogous decree 
in the mother country until tw'o years later. 

We may remark, by the way, in illustration of the comparative liber¬ 
ality and energy of the course, respectively taken by the provincial and 
the parental government—respecting which it may be well, in these 
times of hot controversy and hasty crimination, to freshen the memories 
of the forgetful—that, in the same year which commences the known 
history of the personage whose memoir has suggested these reminis¬ 
cences, notifications, altogether of like tenor with those quoted above 
from the Boston papers, were admitted to quite as prominent a place in 
the periodicals of the British metropolis. In the London Ledger, for 
example, of «31st December, 1761, we find “for sale, a healthy negro 
girl, aged about fifteen years,” etc. Some time afterwards appeared an 
advertisement offering a reward for stopping a female slave who had 
run away from Hatton Garden; and in the Gazetteer of 18th April, 
1769, was a notification of the proposed sale of a black boy, connected 
with that of sundry horses, and a “ Tim Whiskey, a little the worse for 
the wear”—the former item being named last in the catalogue, of 
course, as the least noticeable and important in the lot! 

In the Post-Boy before us, July 6th, 1761, much in the same spirit, 
a proprietor advertises “ a convenient pew in King’s Chapel, and a like¬ 
ly negro man and, some years subsequent to that date, we remember 
having seen a human being, offered to the public in a city paper, in con¬ 
nection with a long list of second-hand furniture, and a likely-looking 
live black moose. The quadruped, as nearly as we recollect, headed 
the inventory ; while Sambo, at a respectfully wide interval, brought up 
the rear! 

But, not to lose sight of the remarkable character, whose earliest his¬ 
tory has led us into this train of desultory cogitation, we were about to 
quote, from the Boston paper before us, the following notification of even 
date with the one last introduced: “Terbe sold, a parcel of likely ne¬ 
groes, imported from Africa, cheap for cash or short credit. Inquire,” 
etc. A fortnight previous to this we find—“Just imported from Af¬ 
rica, and to be sold at number 19, on the Long Wharf, a parcel of likely 
negro slaves;” and a proposal is made, in one of these instances, to 
exchange children for adults “ proper for transportation, though not of 
the best moral character.” There can be little doubt, we think, that 
Phillis was one of these children. Importations direct from Africa never 
were frequent here in the rankest stage of the traffic, and not more than 
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the two which are noted above were likely to occur in the same twelve- 
month. Dr. Belknap, so long since as 1795, remarked that such car¬ 
goes were so rare that the gentleman to whom he had addressed inqui¬ 
ries on the subject, could remember but two or three; and he speaks 
of himself remembering one, which occurred thirty or forty years before , 
and consisted almost wholly of children *—very likely the identical im¬ 
portation which first introduced Phillis to her American acquaintance. 

We allude to these comparatively trifling details with the more satis¬ 
faction, inasmuch as they suggest a feature in the system of slavery, as 
it existed here, which, with several other circumstances of a like quali¬ 
fying nature, it is no more than common charity, in the consideration of 
this portion of our domestic annals—disagreeable enough at the best—to 
bear strictly in mind. 

The purchaser of the unfortunate little African was Mr. John Wheat- 
ley, a respectable citizen of Boston. He wits already, like many other 
persons of like character, the possessor of several slaves—as we sup¬ 
pose his African house-servants must be called—but the females among 
them were growing old, and his lady wished to obtain a young negress, 
with the view of training her, under her own eye, to be the comfort and 
even companion of her advanced age. We hardly need take this occa¬ 
sion to remark, that a large proportion of the blacks among us, in the 
times referred to, and even when the bond population bore the greatest 
proportion to the free (probably about the year 1745,) were almost in¬ 
variably and universally treated with the most exemplary kindness—the 
exceptions being, perhaps, not more considerable than might be found* 
within the same families, to the general exercise of good will between the 
white parent and the child. The women very frequently were made the 
nurses of their masters’ infants; and the other sex, instead of working, 
like slaves generally, upon plantations, were employed and taken care 
of, saving the matter of wages, to all substantial purposes, very much as 
the free people of the same and other classes now are, who fill substan¬ 
tially the same place in society. This we say, not to justify the sys¬ 
tem of slavery, but to give a true conception of Ihe phases in which it 
existed, for the most part, among ourselves. 

Phillis, from the time of her removal to the mansion of her mistress, 
at the supposed age of about seven years, gave every day increasingly 
interesting evidence of that extraordinary moral and intellectual charac¬ 
ter which afterwards obtained for her so much notoriety in the fashiona¬ 
ble world of the times. Not being devoted to menial occupations, even 
within doors, but kept constantly, as our memoir informs us, about the 
person of Mrs. Wheatley, and allowed a seat at her own board—a rare 
instance then, as now, of the exercise of friendship—she was encour¬ 
aged to follow the bent of her genius; and the consequence was, a de¬ 
cided inclination to literary pursuits. She was taught to read and write, 
and her intelligence and modest virtues having by this time caught the 
attention of sundry literati of the city, she was furnished with the means 


* Massachusetts Historical Collections. 
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of making very considerable progress in belles lettres. The passion for 
knowledge grew with the meat it fed on, and “ we soon find her endea¬ 
vouring to master the Latin tongue.” Before this period, as the dates 
of documents yet extant would indicate, she had commenced writing 
poetry, for which she evidently had a decided native taste; and various 
passages in these compositions, even the earliest, show that she had 
contrived to make herself familiar with not only Pope’s Homer, the 
Heathen Mythology, and other then favorite occupants of the family 
book-shelves, but with the more useful rudiments of astronomy, ancient 
and modern geography, and ancient history, including the contents of 
the Old and New Testament. 

In 1770, at the age of sixteen, she was received as a member of the 
Old South Church, at that period under the pastoral charge, we believe, 
of the Rev. Dr. Sewall—a fact sufficiently illustrative of the opinion 
entertained of her character by the extensive circle of acquaintances to 
whom she had now become known. No w hisper of suspicion or com¬ 
plaint has ever been breathed, so far as we know, against her conduct 
as a Christian, at this or any other period of her life; and her manners 
in private society, it is w ell known, were so remarkably amiable and en- 
gaging, as to have made her the object of attention, and even admiration, 
which was no doubt considered—and we think, rightly, all circumstan¬ 
ces borne in mind—as much a triumph of magnanimous disregard of 
prevailing prejudice on one part as of peculiar genius and merit on the 
other. The writer of the memoir says : 

“It is related that, upon the occasion of one of these visits, the weather chang¬ 
ed during the absence of Phillis ; and her anxious mistress, fearful of the effects 
of cold and damp upon her already delicate health, ordered Prince (also an Af¬ 
rican and a slave) to take the chaise, and bring home her protege. When the 
chaise returned, the good lady drew near the window, as it approached the house, 
and exclaimed—‘Do but look at the saucy varlet—if he hasn’t the impudence to 
sit upon the same seat with my Phillis /’ And poor Prince received a severe re¬ 
primand for forgetting the dignity thus kindly, though perhaps to him unac¬ 
countably, attached to the sable person of ‘ my Phillis.’ ” 

The manner in which all this partiality was received by the object of 
it, is, to our mind, strikingly indicative of a sound common sense, quite 
as much to be respected as the more brilliant qualities set forth by her 
literary career. u Whenever,” says our biographer, “ she was invited to 
the houses of individuals of wealth and distinction, (which frequently 
happened,) she always declined the seat offered her at their board, and, 
requesting that a side-table might be laid for her, dined modestly apart 
from the rest of the company.” This conduct is spoken of, and with 
manifest propriety, as both dignified and judicious. “ By respecting 
even the prejudices of those who courteously waived them in her favor, 
she very delicately expressed her gratitude ; and, following the counsels 
of those Scriptures to which she w as not a stranger, and taking the low¬ 
est seat at the feast, she placed herself where she could certainly ex¬ 
pect neither to give or receive offence.” It would unquestionably add 
to the harmony of society at large, and more especially to ihe comfort 
and credit of those classes who conceive themselves, and perhaps just- 
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1 y, to be in it3 least pleasing relations, were there mor§ uniformly a ra¬ 
tional reference, like this, both to the plainest principles of human na¬ 
ture, and the memorable admonitions of holy writers on the philosophy 
of contentment. Phillis was constitutionally an invalid, and during the 
winter of 1773, and when she was nineteen years of age, and in the 
zenith of her literary fame, the appearances of settled disease were such 
that her physician recommended a sea-voyage ; and, at the suggestion 
of numerous friends, she therefore availed herself of an opportunity to 
visit England, in company with a son of her kind mistress. In the 
mother country she remained only a few months, during which, how¬ 
ever, she was introduced to Lady Huntington, (to whom the celebrated 
Whitefield, well known here, was chaplain,) Lord Dartmouth, the prin¬ 
cipal founder of the New Hampshire Institution, which still bears his 
name—Mr. Thornton, another of the distinguished benefactors of the 
same seminary—and many other personages of both sexes, and equally 
respectable standing in English society. She was urged to remain in 
the metropolis till the return of the Court to St. James for the season, 
with the view of being presented to the young monarch, George III.; 
but pressing solicitations from Mrs. Wheatley, whose feeble health made 
her feel most sensibly the absence of her best friend, induced Phillis to 
return immediately to the land of her adoption. 

Mrs. Wheatley died in the course of 1774, and her husband and 
daughter soon afterwards. The son had settled in England, and our 
heroine was consequently left once more alone in the world. For some 
time she continued in a solitary life, of which the detail has not been 
recorded, but ended—whether for the better, is doubtful—by marrying a 
colored man, named Peters, who kept a small grocery in Court-street. 
He was handsome, as our memoir informs us, with scrupulous fidelity; 
he added to his natural graces not a little, doubtless, by the use of a cane 
and a queue ; and had even received a tolerable education, and “ read 
law” more or less; but it is not difhcult to infer from all that is said of 
him, that he was considerably less amiable than respectable; and also 
that (phrenologically speaking) his development of configuration and 
calculation could have been by no means adequate to the majesty of 
the dignified envelope in which they reposed. In plain English, he 
married to fail , instead of failing to marry ; and, what was worst of all, 
became bankrupt just as the severest period of the revolution came on. 

The people of the city were now fleeing from it in all directions, and 
Peters and his ill-starred spouse turned their faces, among the retreat¬ 
ing host, towards Wilmington, Massachusetts. Here she must have suf¬ 
fered, not only moral privations, but absolute poverty; and the comfort 
of such a condition could hardly have been at all augmented by the ad¬ 
dition of three children to her family in the course of as many years. 
After the evacuation, she returned to the city, and was domiciliated 
several weeks with a niece of Mrs. W heatley’s—keeping a day-school, 
meanwhile, to increase her narrow income—but at the end of that time 
Peters reclaimed her, and she returned to his lodgings. 

Her biographer remarks: “ It must be remembered that this was a 
season of general poverty—that Phillis's friends of former days were 
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scattered far and wide ; and that many of them, attached to the roy¬ 
al interest, had left the country; the successful patriots, during the 
seven years’ contention, had not only lost the profits which would have 
arisen from their industry, but were obliged to strain every nerve to meet 
the exigencies of the war.” 

** The depreciation of the currency added greatly to the general distress. Mr. 
Thatcher, for example, in his History of Plymouth, tells us of a man who sold a 
cow for forty dollars, and gave the same sum for a goose! We have ourselves 
heard an elderly lady relate, that her husband, serving in the army, forwarded 
her in a letter fifty dollars, which was of so little value when she received it, that 
she paid the whole for a quarter of mutton, so poor and so tough, that it required 
great skill and patience, in the culinary department, to render it fit for the table. 

* In this condition of things,’ observes the lady, whom we have more than once 
referred to, and to whom we expressed our surprise at the neglect and poverty 
into which Phillis was suffered to decline, ‘ people had other things to attend to 
than prose and poetry, and had little to bestow in charity, when their own chil¬ 
dren were clamorous for bread.’ Poor Phillis was left to the care of her negli¬ 
gent husband.” 

The conclusion of the story of this remarkable woman is quite as un¬ 
satisfactory as the commencement, and we hasten to pass it by. For 
some time subsequent to her new location, she was unheard of, but was 
at length found and visited in the city by several members of the family 
of her lamented benefactress. Her condition was deplorable—sick, 
dispirited, half-sheltered, and half-starved—with two of her children dead, 
and the third dying at her side, while Peters was “ too much of a gen¬ 
tleman” to prepare for use the fuel which her friends intended should at 
least protect her feeble frame from the rage of the elements. Under 
such circumstances she breathed her last—when, is not precisely known, 
as even those who had visited her in her illness did not seasonably learn 
that event. Peters did not even notify them of her interment We are 
told that a grand niece, who is still living, we believe, of her benefac¬ 
tress, passing up Court-street, met the funeral of an adult and a child: 
ta bystander informed her they were bearing Phillis Wheatley to that si¬ 
lent mansion u where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” u They laid her away,” says our memorialist, with a natu¬ 
ral feeling, u in her solitary grave, without a stone to tell that one so 
good and so gifted sleeps beneath; and the waters of oblivion are ra¬ 
pidly erasing her name from the sands of time.” 

So perished Phillis Wheatley, the African slave; and so was the cold 
dust of the dead gathered to its final rest, while the pure spirit, free in¬ 
deed at last, soared, like the unprisoned eagle, to the world itself had 
dreamed of long before— 

Where grief subsides, where changes are no more, 

And Life’s tumultuous billows cease to roar.* 

Of the moral and social character of Phillis, a number of highly inte¬ 
resting traits have been faithfully pointed out by the writer of the Me- 


* Poem addressed to T. H. on the death of his daughter. 
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moir, who, it should have been remarked in the outset, is herself under¬ 
stood to be a relative of the amiable woman who gave her own name to 
its subject, and has availed herself faithfully of all the documents within 
her reach, proper to add to the interest of the publication before us. 
For these reminiscences, as well as for specimens of the poetical talent 
of Phillis, our limits compel us to refer the reader to the book itself. 

The style of the poems is evidently formed, in a great degree, after 
that of Pope, a writer now in the golden age of his fame; and, indeed, 
we not unfrequently meet with passages which remind us of the model 
so closely, that we cannot but think the original editor or printer failed 
to do the writer the common justice of attaching the usual marks of 
quotation to matter, here and there, that has very much the air of an 
extract A few lines will show our meaning, and these we take from 
the Address to Imagination: 

Though winter frowns to Fancy’s raptured eyes, 

The fields may flourish, and gay scenes arise ; 

The frozen deeps may burst their iron bands, 

And bid their waters murmur o’er the sands; 

Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 

And with her flowery riches deck the plain; 

Sylvanus may diffuse his honors round, 

And all the forest may with leaves be crowned; 

Shower* may descend , and dews their gems disclose, 

And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose. 

These lines, though by no means a particularly favorable specimen 
of the writer’s ability, indicate, perhaps as sufficiently as any thing we 
can either cite or say, the cultivation of her literary taste and the deve¬ 
lopment of her poetical genius. It must, of course, be remembered un¬ 
der what circumstances she commenced her career, how little encou¬ 
ragement she had from the example of those of her own color in those 
days; how incomplete at the best were the tardy sources of information 
and discipline which were furnished her; and especially that what she 
effected as a writer was the result of the whimsical leisure, after all, of 
a mere child—a barbarian, bought in the market—a slave! While pas¬ 
sages of her productions, then, are characterized by the beautiful and 
even sublime expression of fine thoughts, and while they are distinguish¬ 
ed throughout by an eminent degree of that harmony for which her race 
are supposed to have a peculiar sensibility, it is surely little to be won¬ 
dered at, if, on the whole, they should rather suggest to the philosophical 
mind what human, and what African nature is, and what it may accom¬ 
plish under certain problematical circumstances, than furnish an intrinsic 
gratification to the mature taste, or a luxury to the mere lover of poetry. 

The artlessness, in one sense of the word, which is for the most part 
a recommendation of the poems before us, is indicated also by the an¬ 
ecdote commented on at some length by the writer of the Memoir, that 
Mrs. Wheatley was in the habit of furnishing her proteg^ with a light, 
and in the cold season with a fire, in her apartment, during the night. 
“ The light was placed upon a table at her bed-side, with writing mate¬ 
rials, that if any thing occurred to her afier she had retired, she might 
secure the swift-winged fancy ere it fled.” It is elsewhere stated that 
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when she was occasionally allowed , by her partial mistress, to polish a 
table, or perform some other domestic task, for a pastime, duster, brush 
and all, were sure to be left very speedily in the back-ground, and the 
table remain in statu quo , if one of the aforesaid swift-winged fancies 
rapped ever so lightly the knocker of the imagination. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that this old habit continued a little too long after Phillis became 
“ monarch of all she surveyed 5 ’—except Mr. Peters—and when it had 
come to be a matter of more stirring interest to the appetite, at least of 
the latter, that his wife should think rather of his pottage than of her 
own poems. 

However this might be, the want of retentiveness in question is not 
perhaps 30 inexplicable as our biographer seems to consider it, when he 
remarks that it cannot be ascribed to want of memory , because Phillis 
made rapid progress in the acquisition of language, and in other branches 
of knowledge. It applied only, indeed, to the combinations of her own 
imagination; and the simple reason must have been, chiefly, that, in the 
absence of every thing like intellectual discipline, or the artifice of lite¬ 
rary conception or composition, she naturally enough merely enjoyed , 
rather than employed , her inventive faculties—sitting still, as it were, 
“ lentus in umbra,” and suffering the phantoms of fancy to pass over 
her, as Locke somewhere says, like shadows over a corn-field—in a 
word, not at all exercising that active, business-like attention which is 
equally indispensable in all departments of mental pursuit, the words 
themselves suggest, to retention, and to recollection. 

Chiefly, we say—because it is well known that, in cases of persons 
of apparently equal faculties in most respects, and who have availed 
themselves of them equally by that habitual discipline, system, and pro¬ 
fessional or practical tact which our heroine clearly lacked altogether, 
there is still a wide disparity, in this particular, between different indivi¬ 
duals. The distinguished poet who has been named as the favorite of 
the African versifier, was probably deficient in the memory of imagina¬ 
tion, as he resorted to the same mode of preventing the waste of his 
midnight fancies. Walter Scott was greatly distinguished for his reten¬ 
tiveness in relation to favorite subjects of contemplation, and Cuvier’s 
memory—as his eulogist, De CandaHo, says—was so remarkable in re¬ 
ference to fotmiSy in the widest sense of the word, that the figure of an 
animal never left his mind, and the sight of a map or plan of a city 
seemed sufficient to give him an almost intuitive knowledge of the place. 
“ Among all his talents, that memory which may be called graphic 
seemed most apparent.” Phillis, whose situation, and perhaps consti¬ 
tution, led her to different habits of thought, cultivated a memory of 
words with diligence, and enjoyed the benefit of it in a corresponding 
degree. 

We will not leave a subject so fruitful in profitable and pleasing sug¬ 
gestions as the brief but memorable history of our humble poetess, w ith¬ 
out a word of comment which presses upon the mind too forcibly to be 
overlooked. Phillis Wheatley, who is said by some writers to have re¬ 
ceived her manumission in 1776—though we have not ourselves met 
with any proof of her having reoeived it at all—was among the very last 
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of the Massachusetts slaves. The decision of 1770, already referred 
to, and numerous similar ones which followed it in quick succession, as 
well as the Resolutions passed during the early part of the Revolution 
in many of our country towns, plainly showed the advance of a public 
sentiment on this subject, which nothing but emancipation could satisfy; 
and it is generally understood that the first Declaration of Rights at¬ 
tached to the Constitution of 17S0, which asserts that “ all men are 
born free and equal,” was intended to establish this long anticipated re¬ 
sult. Dr. Belknap remarks, in an article cited above, and written forty 
years since, that it was so understood by the people at large; and 
though 44 some doubted whether this was suflicient,” we cannot learn 
that any individual ever had the hardihood either to dispute that inter¬ 
pretation, or to resist the enforcement thereof, when demanded by the 
negroes. An indictment found in Worcester county, in 1781, against 
a white man for beating a black, was the basis of an action in the Su¬ 
preme Court shortly afterwards, in which the Declaration was cited with 
triumphant effect against the master’s pretence of proprietorship; and 
the latter, by general consent of judges and jury, was found guilty, and 
fined forty shillings. That was the extinction of slavery in Massachu¬ 
setts. It never recovered from the blow. 

How has the lapse of these fifty years changed the appearance of 
things, too, in other quarters of the country! So late even as 1790, 
Massachusetts was the only one of all the States wholly delivered from 
the curse of the system of personal servitude. At that date some hun¬ 
dreds were returned, under the census, in New-IIampshire, some thou¬ 
sands in both Connecticut* and Rhode Island, and seventeen even in the 
cold land of the Green Mountains. Ten years afterwards Vermont 
had taken the vantage ground from her sister State, as her returns in¬ 
dicated no bond population, while the number in New-Hampshire was 
reduced to eight. These had disappeared in 1810, though at that date, 
and even as late as 1820, there were but four free States in the Union. 
At the present time, there being some remnants of this species of popu¬ 
lation in several sections where the system which created or permitted 
it has been abolished, we believe only four of the New-England States, 
and also Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, of the Western—can boast of being 
thoroughly purged—the few hundred slaves that were in the State last 
named, having, under its recent legislation on that subject, assumed the 
character of indented servants. 

The Territories included in the last census, we are sorry to say, all 
render returns of slaves—the National Territory, par excellence , not ex¬ 
cepted—but as there were only thirty-two in Michigan, (now about be¬ 
ing made a State,) and only twenty-five in Connecticut, seventeen in 
Rhode Island, seventy-five in New-York, and not a great many more 
in Pennsylvania,f we may clearly flatter ourselves with some plausibi- 


*A negro, commonly known as Old Simon—a fine o'd eentleman— went to Liberia 
from New-York, about a year since, who informed ihe writer that he lived as a slave in Con¬ 
necticut till he was twenty-eight years of age, when he effected the purchase of his liberty. 


tin 1830, 403 slaves were returned for this State, but the actual number is said to have 
been smaller. 
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lity that the close of another lustrum will find the lustration so far 
advanced, that the number of the free States at least will nearly equal 
that of the slave-holding, and their population very considerably over¬ 
balance. 

And, speaking of population, it is not unworthy of notice, that the 
only one of all the States which never held a single slave upon its 
territory— Ohio —to her everlasting praise be it said—is the section 
which of all others on the continent, and probably on the face of the 
earth, from its first history, has made the most extraordinary advances 
in this as well as in every other essential element of character and 
power. A country whose existence was scarcely recognized by the 
government in 1790, (when Virginia contained nearly 300,000 slaves ,) 
and of which the population ten years after was but 45,365, then went 
forward in the march of empire at that enormous ratio which resulted 
at the last estimate in nearly one million of inhabitants, and which is 
likely enough, at the next, for aught we can see, to place her on a level, 
even numerically, with the Ancient Dominion herself. 

New-Jersey, having but little over 2,000 slaves on her soil four years 
since, after a regular diminution since the commencement of the centu¬ 
ry, when the number was five times as large, is in a fair way of being 
soon counted among the free States. In respect to Maryland, also, we 
have peculiar sources of encouragement, and especially in the late un¬ 
qualified and unanimous declaration, from its Colonization Society, of 
their resolution to devote all their exertions hereafter to the complete re¬ 
moval of the evil in question from the borders of that fine State. This 
movement plainly indicates, and is very likely also to hasten, a condi¬ 
tion of public sentiment which can hardly fail of resulting as it has done 
in other parts of the country; and such men are engaged in it, with such 
avowed principles, that we confidently look for results of a character 
most auspicious to the great cause of freedom, and most encouraging 
to its friends. It is meanwhile pertinent to bear in mind, that the slave 
population in Maryland has for twenty years been, in the natural course 
of things, constantly on the decrease; some persons would perhaps 
consider it a little remarkable also, that the estimate of 1830 made it 
less by forty than it was, in its rankest condition, just forty years before. 
When the energy of the State shall be directed to this process of puri¬ 
fication in earnest, there can be no question regarding the issue. 

Of the aspect which matters have assumed in Virginia—always most 
opposed to the introduction of the system by the Parent Government, 
and not at all likely to be last in the abolition—our present limits do 
not permit us to speak at large. In regard, however, to both that State 
and Kentucky, and especially the latter, appearances manifestly indicate 
a gradual but general advance of the same kind of public opinion, which 
always must be, as it always has been, the natural antidote for the un¬ 
natural bane. 

In fine, not to extend our contemplations beyond our own country, 
or even within the circumvallations of the great strong-holds of Ameri¬ 
can slavery in the South and West, it is impossible to review the his¬ 
tory of Massachusetts alone, for the last half century, and for ten of the 
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New-England and Middle States at large—where thorough experience 
of good and evil gives us clearly both right and reason to make known 
to the world its results—without cherishing equally an emotion of pride 
in the past and of high encouragement for the future. True, the domes¬ 
tic annals of the North are filled, too, with admonitions of humility in 
relation to this very subject; but for that reason especially is the con¬ 
test between the condition of things in the eighteenth and in the nine¬ 
teenth century the more signal and the more hopeful. 

Not mindless, then, of how much of ignominy stains the pages of our 
own history—of how much we owe to fortunate circumstances, peculiar 
to our situation, for the degree of its removal—or, finally, of the mani¬ 
fold duties of forbearance and sympathy which we owe, at all events, 
under existing relations, to those sections of the country more radically 
infected with the evil in question—by the perversion and persecution of 
a government which should have shielded them from the infernal curse— 
and less favored of Heaven with the means of remedy, than our own— 
still let us nourish those grateful anticipations, which every thing around 
us justifies, of the dawning of a day that shall behold the land our 
fathers left us truly— 

— a living shrine, 

Meet for the wreath of liberty. 


SUMMER. 


There is a calm, sweet spirit breathing here 
About these summer scenes—of earth and sky. 

The earth is beautiful in her attire 

Of verdant green, and incense-breathing flowers: 

Her mountain summits peering to the stars, 

Her quiet valleys, slumbering in shade— 

Her rivers of pure crystal;—and the songs. 

With which her groves are vocal, melt away 
Into the music of the rolling spheres. 

Is it the attitude and voice of praise 
She lifts to her Creator ? On the hills, 

And in the valleys, and among the groves, 

Is nature worshipping, with all her tongues, 

The unseen Spirit of the universe ? 

It must be no. And ye, far, silent stars, 

Sweet sentinels on the outposts of time, 

Keep ye her vigils ? Are ye posted there. 

Her ministering spirits, to bear up 
On wings of light the tribute of her praise, 

And bring down Heaven’s rich blessings in return ? 

Beautiful universe 1 spread out afar 
Beyond the reach of thought, on every side, 
Bearing, where’er the soul would take its flight, 
The impress of His beauty and His power 
Who called you into being, and affixed 
The seal of his own glory on your brow! 
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I’ve gazed upon you til] this world became 
A very point—and still, far, far beyond, 
Before the imagination, brightly rose 
Creation on creation. 


What is man, 

I asked, with all his powers ? Creation’s lord 
They call him—and ne treads the flowering fields, 

And climbs the hills, and in the quiet vales, 

Bends him to listen to the music there— 

Brushes, at dawn, the dewy copse, and bathes 
His fevered brow, at noon, in the cool fount; 

Looks out at evening on the coronet 

Of gems that binds the azure brow of Heaven— 

And sleeps, at morning, in a nameless grave! 

Or, numbering out his most extended span, 

And left, amid the wreck of all beloved, 

Save Hope, that lights him on—Affection’s chain 
So fondly bound about his heart in youth, 

Severed in broken links—his summer gone, 

His gray hairs come, in sorrow, down to death! 

This glorious universe of earth and sky, 

And sun3 and systems pass from change to change, 

With beauty unimpaired—but he is gone! 

The frailest of her flowers outlives him oft. 

Nature’s rich bosom swells with silent joy, 

The stars shine on in peace—the sun on wings 
Of dimless glory keeps his joyous way— 

Anti all is happy— hut this lord of all! 

No wonder that he pauses and repeats: 

“ Oh what a mystery to man—is man !” 

But lo! a voice speaks out—a vision comes— 

Anti with it other worlds, another home— 

A higher service, and a nobler song! 

The scene is changed ; this bright and teeming earth, 

All redolent of life, from age to age, 

Follows the track of time—till, worn and old, 

The long, long record of its centuries lost, 

It sinks forever; and the sun and stars 
Are blotted out of being. But afar, 

Fresh as the blush of spring, in glowing youth, 

The immortal spirit gazes on the wreck 
Of all that seemed eternal— but itself! 

Is such the glorious destinv of man, 

The image of his Maker? When the storma 
Of his brief night of trial shall be o’er, 

Opens before him an eternal day 7 

Does he thus melt, like a sweet star, that o’er 

The mountain trembles, at the dawn of day, 

Softly away into the light of Heaven ? 

Let God be praised—and to his unsurpassed 
And boundless goodness be the glory given ! 

Delta. 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 


“ An inconstant blaze, 

That trembles in the Northern sky, 
And glares on midnight’s startled eye!” 


One of the most remarkable phenomena which we behold and admire, 
but are at a loss to comprehend, is that brilliant meteor, which in its 
faintest glimmerings on the Northern sky, resembles the light which 
precedes the rising sun, and hence derives its name, the Aurora Borea¬ 
lis, or Northern dawn, more commonly called the Northern Lights . 
The phenomenon has always been familiar to our sight, and if the study 
of its properties and probable causes, will repay our curiosity, as much as 
its appearance, unexplained, has commanded our admiration, we shall 
have little reason to regret that we have chosen it for the subject of an 
article. 

The Aurora Borealis has so often lent a transient lustre to the cool 
nights of our latitude, that few need be told the variety of shapes which 
it assumes. Its most common appearance is that of a broad sheet of 
pale, yellow light, blended at times with red, intermingled with long 
streaks of whitish light, darting upwards from the horizon to the zenith. 
But it has a multiplicity of forms, varying in the intensity and color of 
light, velocity of motion, and duration of appearance, from the faint, 
quick flashes—like the heat lightning of a sultry evening—to the steady, 
brilliant column, standing like a pillar of fire in the sky. Sometimes, 
like an immense magic lantern, it flings its fanciful forms along the whole 
Northern space, spire mingling with column in beautiful array—now a 
wavy fold of light, like the shaking of gilded tapestry, and now a broad 
sheet of molten radiance, laid on, as it were, with a feathery brush. Some¬ 
times it appears directly overhead, as a glittering crown about the ze¬ 
nith ; and once in half a century, perhaps, as if to startle the mind with 
its wonderful character, rivalling the rainbow in grandeur and beauty, 
it spans with a bright arch this nether world, winging its sublime and ma¬ 
jestic flight across the firmament. 

This dazzling meteor has been a perfect Jack-o’-lantern to the phi¬ 
losophers of the last century, for its various appearances have been 
scarcely equal in number to the theories which have been proposed in 
explanation of its character. 

The Aurora Borealis appears in the Frigid and Temperate Zones, in 
a great variety of shapes and colors, usually increasing in brilliancy and 
intensity of light as we approach the Polar regions. In our latitude, it 
is seen in the north-east, and north, when the atmosphere is cold and 
clear, as a sheet of pale light, of a yellowish hue, although it sometimes 
changes to a deep red. In the higher latitudes, the phenomenon is more 
varied and beautiful; while in the Arctic regions, it assumes shapes and 
colors truly terrific, and is far more frequent In the Shetland Islands, 
it appears almost constantly during the clear evenings of autumn, where 
some of its forms, called the merry dancers, are described as first ap- 
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pearing in the horizon of a pale yellow color, sometimes continuing for 
hours without any sensible motion. Suddenly they shoot into columns, 
then disappear, and again dart from the clear sky in a thousand fanciful 
shapes, blending the yellow with the red, in all the beautiful variety of 
shades. Portions of the sky, where none have been seen before, are 
suddenly traversed by brilliant flashes of light, which, as suddenly extin¬ 
guished, leave as dark a void as before. Sometimes they assume the 
shape of battlements and towers, spears and swords, and the conflict of 
armed warriors;—and in particular states of the atmosphere, the light 
becomes tinged with the hue of blood, awakening the fears of the super¬ 
stitious people, and causing them to lend a willing ear to prophetic warn¬ 
ings of woe and destruction. To a highly wrought imagination, the 
short columns of light may indeed seem to be battlements on high, and 
the rapid intermingling of the pointed spires may well be likened to the 
clashing of spears, and the fierce war of the spirits of light. If, with 
these vivid and strange appearances, we also consider the fact, that in 
the Northern regions, during the near approach of the meteor to the 
earth, a hissing, crackling noise is frequently heard, like the explosion 
of a rocket, or the sound which proceeds from a building on fire, we 
need not wonder that the unlearned and superstitious inhabitants of those 
regions have peopled the sky with a race of fiery beings, whose terrible 
warfare is at times revealed. No doubt many traditions of strange 
sights in the air, which come to us through the ancient poets, refer to 
some unusual appearance of the Aurora, which superstition magnifies 
into terrific omens, and which, unexplained, serve to increase the super¬ 
stition of the unphilosophical observers. They have found their way 
into Shakspeare’s grand repository of ancient customs, traditions, and 
superstitious observances, where much of the fine imagery is derived, 
not from the fancy of the great poet, but from his wonderful faculty of 
working up the materials which nature supplied. When Owen Glen- 
dower, in Henry IV., arrogantly declared, that at his nativity, 

“ The port of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets,” 

he boasted of no unreal prodigy, perhaps, but of some portentous light 
in the sky, which, it may be, was an unusual and frightful appearance of 
the Aurora Borealis. Nor are these superstitions peculiar to modern 
nations. The ancients drew omens from the same source, and had dif¬ 
ferent names for the various forms which the meteor assumed. The 
Romans saw in such phenomena, the bolts of Jupiter, presaging wrath 
to the offending people; and caught the inspiration of certain victory, at 
the sight of the glittering spear and standard, which blazed upon the 
heavens. Shakspeare has not failed to seize upon this illustration of 
ancient superstition. Thus, in Julius Caesar, Calphumia, in her vain 
attempt to deter Caesar from venturing forth to the Capitol, in addition 
to her own dreams, recounts the sights seen by the night watch: 

“ Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and squadrons, in right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air!” 
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The Aurora Borealis appears more frequently in the higher latitudes, 
and more frequently in all places, at some seasons than at others. Its 
appearance, then, seems to depend on the state of the atmosphere ; for 
sometimes none will be seen for several years; and again, it will appear 
many times during a single season. In this climate, it is seen, in its 
ordinary form, usually two or three times in the course of the year. It 
is brightest after a sudden change in the temperature of the air, as from 
a thaw to a frost We see it in almost as many varieties as the inhabit¬ 
ants of countries nearer the Pole, though it is neither so frequent nor 
so brilliant. We have the vivid streamers, the wavy columns, the glit¬ 
tering crown about the zenith, where the streamers from different quar¬ 
ters converge, like the sticks of an open umbrella, and the splendid arch 
across the heavens. But there has been no very remarkable Aurora 
since the splendid and magnificent arch, which, it will be recollected, ap¬ 
peared on the twenty-eighth of August, 1827. It was seen in nearly all 
the states as far south as Maryland, and was first observed at half past 
nine o’clock, as a whitish light, like a fire at some distance. It soon be¬ 
came more intense, and of a columnar shape. In a few minutes, waves 
of light, in detached masses, began to flow from East to West, until the 
whole were blended, and the heavens were adorned with the beautiful 
arch, extending from N. N. West to E. N. East, with its centre about 
fifteen degrees north of the zenith. Its greatest breadth at the centre 
was about ten degrees, tapering almost to a point at the West, where the 
light was much brighter. The Eastern segment was at no time so dis¬ 
tinct as the Western, but was rendered beautiful by the constant passage 
of waves of apparently illuminated vapor, the lines of which were at right 
angles to the line of the arch. The whole arch moved with a gradual 
and uniform motion towards the South, and passed the zenith at a quar¬ 
ter past ten o’clock, presenting throughout its whole length a broad, 
bright band of wavy light, studded with stars, which were seen distinct¬ 
ly through it As it passed the zenith, it broke up into columns of great 
brightness. The color of the light was a bright white. The Aurora 
had for several evenings been unusually bright, and the atmosphere was 
cool and clear. During the continuance of the arch, the common Au¬ 
rora was not very brilliant, but afterwards it was unusually splendid. A 
great bank of light lay almost permanently in the Northern horizon, 
sometimes surmounted by, and sometimes resting on, a dark cloud, 
which was occasionally illuminated by broad flashes. 

At Utica, New-Haven, and several other places, this exhibition of the 
Aurora was attended with loud reports, a sharp, snapping noise, like the 
discharge of an electric battery. These noises—which serve to prove 
the near approach of the meteor to the earth, and afford a strong pre¬ 
sumption' that electricity is the cause of it—although quite frequent in 
the Polar regions, are rarely heard in our latitude. The late venerable 
Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, Mass., declared that he had heard them more 
than once, and that they resembled the sound of a rocket. And there 
have been several other well-attested instances in this country during 
the last century, within which period three Auroras, similar to that of 
August, 1827, were observed in New England. One appeared in 1754, 
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another in 1769, the third in 1781. The light of the former, which has 
been fully described by Dr. Holyoke, obscured that of the moon three 
days after the full, and its appearances far surpassed in splendor and va¬ 
riety those of 1827. He describes the light as resting upon a dark 
cloud, a common feature of the phenomenon, which will assist us in de¬ 
termining the constitution of the meteor. 

Although we have mentioned only three Auroras of a similar appear¬ 
ance to that of August, 1827, yet there have been several other remark¬ 
able exhibitions of this meteor in this country, in which the arch was the 
most prominent feature. Two were seen in the month of September 
immediately following, one of which has been described by Dr. Hayes 
of Canandaigua, as consisting of a series of columns, forming a part of 
an arch, having first appeared as a light cloud hanging in the clear sky. 
The other, a very extraordinary one, was observed in the state of Maine, 
by Professor Cleveland, of Brunswick, and was remarkable for its posi¬ 
tion in the Southern quarter of the heavens, extending from S. E. to N. 
W. about thirty-five degrees above the horizon. The month of Sep¬ 
tember of that year, as it is generally in the Northern regions, was re¬ 
markable for the frequent displays of the Aurora, both in this country 
and in Europe. On the 25th. the same day on which the arch was seen 
in the South by Professor Cleveland, the Aurora exhibited itself in Paris, 
being the first that had appeared for twenty years , and according to the 
testimony of M. Arago, a distinguished natural philosopher, announced 
itself by a very perceptible disturbance of the Magnetic Needle. Dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the phenomenon, this disturbance “ became enor¬ 
mous!” These facts, showing the magnetic influence of the Aurora, 
should be borne in mind, as we shall h ive occasion to advert to them, 
in pursuing what we consider the most unexceptionable theory that has 
ever been offered, in explanation of this splendid phenomenon. 

In higher Northern latitudes, the Aurora of the 25th of September had an 
extraordinary and very beautiful appearance. It was observed at the Gos¬ 
port Observatory, about eighty miles from London, and was remarkable 
for its sudden changes of color, from a bright yellow to a blood red, 
through all the intermediate shades; and still more, for its long con¬ 
tinuance, it having been visible till past two o’clock in the morning; 
whereas the ordinary displays of the Aurora are limited in duration to about 
midnight. This is so uniformly the case, that the fact has been adduc¬ 
ed with much confidence, in support of the theory that the phenomenon 
is occasioned by the refracted light of the sun, after it has descended far 
below the horizon. The instance just related may be urged as an ob¬ 
jection to this theory. 

The more frequent and vivid appearance of the Aurora in the regions 
nearer the Pole, has already been noticed. Travellers on scientific ex¬ 
peditions, and voyagers to the North-west, have given lively descriptions 
of its most prominent features. M. Biot, the celebrated French mathe¬ 
matician, who spent a considerable time in the Shetland Islands, observ¬ 
ed several remarkable Auroras, which he examined with the closest at¬ 
tention, with a view of ascertaining their causes and constitution. In its 
ordinary features, the Aurora is almost a constant visitor in that latitude 
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during the clear evenings of a certain season of the year; and the inha¬ 
bitants generally affirmed, that sometimes, when its streamers are very 
vivid, it is accompanied by the most terrific noises. 

As we approach the North Pole, the more striking and wonderful are its 
appearances. The sailors employed in the Greenland whale-fishery give 
ample testimony in regard to the intensity of light and the frightful sounds* 
which accompany it. Gruelin, in his account of Siberia, speaks of the 
crackling noises of the Aurora Borealis, and says that the hunters, who 
go in search of the blue fox to the confines of the frozen ocean, are 
frequently surprised by the unexpected appearance of this meteor. Their 
dogs are frightened by it to such a degree, that they cantiot be kept from 
stopping, and lying on the ground, until the noise has ceased. There is 
a phrase peculiar to the language of that country to express the terror 
occasioned by these sounds. M. Edmonston, who has frequently heard 
these noises, in an account of the Aurora seen by him in 1818, says, he 
was informed by two creditable persons, that while they were on a voy¬ 
age to the Shetland Islands they observed a display of the Aurora, the 
noise of which was so great that the sailors were afraid to remain on 
deck, and the light was so strong that they could observe the compass 
by it. 

In regard to the intensity of the light of the Aurora, we have the re¬ 
cent testimony of the celebrated navigator, Capt. Parry, who, on his 
voyages of discovery, witnessed numerous beautiful displays of this phe¬ 
nomenon. The light was for some time equal to that of the full moon, 
and was very great sometimes, in cloudy weather, when the sky was 
completely overcast. 

The same phenomenon which we call the Aurora Borealis, is observ¬ 
ed near the South Pole, and hence called Aurora Australis . It proba¬ 
bly appears in the same latitudes as the Aurora of the Northern regions. 
Mr. Forster, in his voyage round the world with Capt. Cook, observed 
it in latitude fifty-eight degrees South, during the month of February, 
1773. It appeared several evenings in succession, and although in most 
respects similar to the Northern lights of our hemisphere, yet it differed 
from them in being always of a whitish color, whereas ours assume 
various tints. The sky was generally clear when they appeared, and a 
“ nipping and an eager air” prevailed—the thermometer standing at the 
freezing point. 

The light of the Aurora was, for a long time, the only circumstance 
that engaged the attention of the world; but in 1740, two Swedish ob¬ 
servers, Celsius and Hiorter, discovered its magnetic properties. They 
observed, that during the appearance of the meteor, magnetic needles 
undergo very irregular agitations. These variations are frequently of 
short duration, the needle soon recovering its wonted motions; but some¬ 
times the deflection is permanent. Their violence depends on the bright¬ 
ness and extent of the Aurora. A faint glimmering on the northern ho¬ 
rizon produces only a slight, and perhaps insensible, disturbance of the 
needle. The motion may bo very slight also, when the meteor is situ¬ 
ated in the magnetic meridian ; so that the meteor may be brilliant, with¬ 
out producing any sensible motion of the needle. It has also been as- 
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certained, by repeated observations, that the columns, the summits of 
the arcs, and the centres of the crowns of the Aurora, are situated in the 
magnetic meridian of the place where they are observed. From these 
facts it may be concluded that the magnetic property of the Aurora Bo¬ 
realis is well ascertained. 

We have now described the various appearances of the Aurora Bo¬ 
realis, and given u brief history of some of the most remarkable instan¬ 
ces of its display. We have seen that it appears at irregular periods, 
and of unequal brilliancy—that it is visible in the high latitudes, but never 
near the equator—that it usually appears soon after twilight, and con¬ 
tinues till about midnight, sometimes, however, being visible a few hours 
after—that in our latitude it commonly appears in the Northern sky, 
while nearer the Pole it is seen in the Fast and West. We have ob¬ 
served, also, that its prominent features are the expanded arch, and the 
shooting column—that the centre of the arch, and the direction of the 
column appear to be in the magnetic meridian—that the magnetic nee¬ 
dle is frequently affected by the brilliant meteor, and that it is sometimes 
accompanied by hissing, crackling noises. 

It is now time to inquire, What is the cause and constitution of the 
meteor, and whence emanates the light which renders it visible 1 Vari¬ 
ous theories have been proposed, all of them founded on its uniform ap¬ 
pearances. But, as in the present state of Meteorological science, no 
one of them is susceptible of actual demonstration, our proper course is, 
to review the best of them, and adopt that which seems most fully sup¬ 
ported by facts and logical reasoning. 

The earliest conjecture in regard to the origin of the Aurora, was, that 
it was caused by sulphureous vapors, which took fire as they rose from 
the earth. The celebrated Dr. Halley thought this cause inadequate, 
and supposed the Poles of the earth to be in some way connected with 
it. In his opinion, the earth consisted of two great magnets, one within 
the other—and hence the cause of the variation of the needle—and that 
magnetical effluvia, or vapors, passed out at the Poles. Supposing the 
earth to be hollow, with a smaller globe included, in order that the inner 
one might be habitable, there might be some luminous medium between 
the globes, so as to make perpetual day below—some of this matter 
might pass through the earth, near the Poles, where its density is least, 
and occasion the Aurora. Had the famous Capt. Symmes of our own 
time and country, lived to confirm his theory of the world, which was 
similar to this, by actual discovery, we might perhaps have learned 
more of this subtle medium in the bowels of our globe. At present, we 
must let the theory pass, as neither precise nor probable. 

In later times, since the identity of lightning with electricity has been 
established, the Aurora Borealis has been generally considered an elec¬ 
trical phenomenon, although many even now attribute it to the refrac¬ 
tion of the sun’s rays in the higher regions of the atmosphere. M. 
Canton, a distinguished French electrician, supposed that it was occa¬ 
sioned by the rushing of the two kinds of electricity, through the upper 
part of the atmosphere where the resistance is least. Dr. Franklin sup¬ 
posed it to be caused by the electric fluid discharged into the Polar re- 
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gions from the vaporized air, raised from the ocean between the tropics. 
Mr. Kirwan ascribes it to the combustion of inflammable air, caused 
by electricity, which is quite a probable theory. 

The theory of M. Libes, adopted by many philosophers, supposes 
the meteor to be caused by electricity, which combines the gases that 
constitute the atmosphere. If the electric spark come in contact with 
a compound of nitrogen and oxygen, they will combine and produce a 
gas which exhales ruddy vapors; but if hydrogen be exposed to the 
spark, it will be inflamed and will explode. He supposes that, in con¬ 
sequence of the feeble power of the sun in the Polar regions, the 
quantity of hydrogen raised from the earth will be very small, and, be¬ 
ing lighter than the other gases, will rise to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Hence the electric fluid would find in its passage only a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, which would combine, and form red, 
volatile vapors, which would constitute the Aurora Borealis. If the elec¬ 
tric equilibrium takes place in the higher regions, where there is some 
hydrogen, an explosion would take place, which occasions the noises 
heard during the displays of the meteor. 

This is a very ingenious theory, but it fails in several points. For 
the prevailing color of the Aurora is while , or a yellowish white , and the 
noises which are attributed to explosions in tbe higher regions, are, in 
fact, only heard when the meteor appears to be nearest to the earth, and 
are considered generally as a proof of its approach to it. 

The best theory that has ever been proposed to account for the Au¬ 
rora Borealis, is that of M. Biot, the distinguished French mathemati¬ 
cian and naturalist. It is supported by the most rigorous deductions 
from careful observations, and susceptible of almost actual demonstra¬ 
tion. He considers the Aurora as consisting of real clouds, proceeding 
usually from the North , and composed of some very light substances, 
probably metallic, capable of becoming luminous and magnetic, arrang¬ 
ing themselves in columns, which turn towards the earth as real mag¬ 
netic needles would do. This is supported by optical considerations, 
and the application of the known laws of electricity and magnetism. 
Having shown that the phenomenon takes place in our atmosphere, and 
that the columns always point towards the magnetic pole, he concludes 
that they are cylindrical, and parallel to the direction of the needle. 
Although, instead of being erect, they seem to incline, and converge 
towards the North Pole, he reconciles this appearance with the suppo¬ 
sition that they are parallel, by applying to them the laws of perspective. 
It is well known that elevated objects, when seen at a distance through 
the atmosphere, produce optical illusions. For instance, the stars, 
which are at immense distances from each other, appear to be set in 
the same vault or concave surface; and the tails of comets seem to 
spread along the sky, although they extend into space, in right lines. 
So, when the sun is concealed behind a mass of clouds, and shines 
through their openings, the rays, though parallel, appear to converge 
towards that point of the heavens where the sun is. These laws of per¬ 
spective will affect, in like manner, the appearance of the columns of 
the Aurora. M. Biot supposes the Aurora to consist of a forest of 
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these columns, all parallel to the direction of the magnet, and of course 
parallel to each other. Being at different distances, they will, by the 
laws of perspective, appear at different heights, and seem to project 
over each other, especially when in the horizon. If a number of the 
columns pass over the head of an observer, they will form a luminous 
crown, the rays converging to a point, as has been described. 

This constitution of the meteor is rendered probable by many curious 
facts, which agree with the rules of perspective. For instance, when 
the columns are in the Northern horizon, if they move towards the South, 
without any change of arrangement, they ought to produce the same ap¬ 
pearance as the trees of a forest when we approach them ; that is, the 
columns Eastward will separate towards the East, and those Westward to 
the West of the meridian; while those directly in the meridian will ap¬ 
pear to be stationary, or to rise directly to the zenith. Such an appear¬ 
ance was accurately observed by M. Mayer, the astronomer, at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, during a large Aurora in 1726. Sometimes only a few of 
the columns are illuminated, and then, if they are at sufficient distance, 
we may examine them singly, as was observed by Dr. Halley in 1716, 
when small columns of equal length were inclosed between two belts— 
so, on another occasion, when the columns had the appearance of the 
pipes of an organ. 

In regard to the height of the meteor, it is very probable that it occu¬ 
pies the region of the higher clouds, and sometimes descends quite near 
the earth. The evidence of this is the motion of the arcs, like that which 
a light breeze would give them ;—the passage of the fleecy portions of 
cloud-like substance, which are seen floating in the air; and particularly 
from the hissing, crackling noise which sometimes accompanies them. 

But what is the nature of these floating substances which we sup¬ 
pose to be the basis of the meteor I As the metals are the only sub¬ 
stances, with which we are acquainted, that are capable of becoming 
magnetic, it is most probable that the substance of the Aurora is of a 
metallic nature. Supposing this to be the case, the hypothesis is con¬ 
firmed by the fact, that the metals are the best conductors of electricity. 
Now the atmosphere, in different strata, contains very unequal quanti¬ 
ties of electricity; so that, if metallic columns are suspended in nearly 
a vertical position in the atmosphere, like those of the Aurora, when 
they float over the Polar regions they will be conductors of electricity. 
If the tendency of the electricity to an equilibrium be sufficient to over¬ 
come the imperfect conducting power of the columns, it will flow along 
them, illuminating its path, as is often observed in conductors that are 
not continuous. When the passage of the fluid takes place in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where its rarity offers little resistance, it will 
flow on silently, with all those variations of light whirh we observe in 
exhausted tubes. But if.it extends to the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
where the resistance is great, it will occasion such hissing, crackling 
noises as attend the Aurora, when it approaches very near the earth. 

These phenomena must be less striking as the meteor advances 
towards the South, not only because it is more widely spread, but es¬ 
pecially, because the conducting columns, always conforming to the 
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direction of the magnetic needle, become more horizontal, and have 
their extremities in atmospheric strata less distant, and therefore less 
unequal in quantity of electricity. Moreover, a greater moisture pre¬ 
vails in the atmosphere of the lower latitudes, which occasions a more 
frequent discharge of electricity. 

Supposing the substances which compose the meteor to be of a me¬ 
tallic nature, the passage of electricity from one particle to another 
would render the columns luminous, and thus afford the light of the Au¬ 
rora. But it has been ascertained by repeated experiments, that a bar 
of iron may be magnetized, by suffering a current of electricity to pass 
over it Consequently, the passage of electricity over the columns of 
the Aurora would not only render them luminous, but would, at the same 
time, give them a magnetic property. This celebrated author further 
supposes that there may be an actual combustion in the phosphoric 
clouds, which, detaching themselves in some cases from the meteor, 
carry with them the principle of their phosphorescence, and throw out 
jets of light, like rockets, which leave after them a whitish train. The 
opinion that the Aurora possessed magnetic properties was also main¬ 
tained by the English philosopher, Dalton, who made similar deductions 
from the laws of perspective to those made by Biot. 

We consider the theory of M. Biot as satisfactory, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The Aurora evidently consists of some cloud-like substance, for 
it has been remarked that it uniformly proceeds from a dark cloud in 
the North—we have noticed it particularly in every brilliant display of 
the Aurora which we have seen—and luminous fleecy clouds are some¬ 
times seen floating separately in the atmosphere, which have been re¬ 
cognized as fragments of the Aurora. 

2. The obvious appearances of the meteor are such as would be pro¬ 
duced by electricity. The vivid shootings, rapid as the lightning, make 
it almost certain that the phenomenon is electrical. And if it be electri¬ 
cal, the cloud-like substances are sufficient to retain the light. But 
the hissing, crackling noises, which sometimes accompany the Aurora, 
can be accounted for in no other way, and perhaps, more than all else, 
confirm the theory of its electrical origin. 

3. The meteor evidently possesses magnetic properties, for needles, 
freely suspended, undergo very irregular variations, according to the 
observations of philosophers in Europe and also in our own country. 
Moreover, the columns of the Aurora uniformly follow the direction of 
the magnetic needle. The magnificent arch is but a series of these 
columns, which, by an optical illusion, seem to converge to a point. 
But if the substance possess magnetic properties, it must be of a metal- 
He nature, for we know of no other susceptible of magnetism. Suppos¬ 
ing it to be metallic, it would, as we have seen, when electrified, become 
luminous and magnetic, and consequently directed towards the magnetic 
Pole. And this is all that the theory requires. 

Now, that there may be metallic particles in the clouds which con¬ 
stitute the Aurora, is, we think, rendered quite probable by the fact that 
the meteoric stones, which sometimes fall to the earth, contain various 
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metallic substances. These stones are undoubtedly the product of 
some combination of substances in our atmosphere, and may have some 
affinity with the basis of the Aurora. Whether the substance of the 
meteor actually takes fire and becomes decomposed, must be lefl to 
conjecture—it certainly is not improbable. We are no more able to 
determine positively what combination takes place, than we are to fix 
the precise character of the substance itself. We only know that the 
appearances of the meteor correspond to the rigorous deductions from 
this theory. If, however, they can be shown to be consistent with any 
other theory, our judgment must be suspended, till we can determine 
which is the better. The world is yet divided between the theory of 
electricity and that of the refraction of the sun’s light, which we will no¬ 
tice in the form in which it has recently been maintained. 

It is strongly urged in the American Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
for January, 1831, that the Aurora Borealis is occasioned by the rays 
of the sun, refracted and reflected by a medium of some gaseous sub¬ 
stance, of greater refractive power than the atmospheric air. It is pre¬ 
sumed that the vapor rests in the atmosphere, perhaps not far above the 
clouds, and that, after the twilight declines, the rays of the sun, which 
continue to illuminate the upper heavens, fall upon this highly refractive 
medium, and are thus made visible upon the earth. 

We have not room to notice this theory more particularly, which, 
though ably sustained, and, iiv some of its positions, carries with it an 
air of probability, is nevertheless liable to many objections. In the first 
place, according to this theory, the Aurora should, in the Temperate re¬ 
gions, always appear in the North. But we have seen that it frequently 
appears in almost every quarter of the heavens,—even in the South. 
Moreover, it should not be seen so late as at midnight; but it will be 
recollected that, in one of the instances mentioned above, it continued 
steadily till past tw r o o’clock in the morning. 

But how can the magnetic influence of the meteor be accounted for, 
on this theory? The writer avoids this difficulty, by rejecting the fact, 
which, he says, has not been well ascertained. But we consider the 
fact perfectly established. The Swedish observers above-mentioned 
discovered it long .ago. M. Arago, in describing the magnetic disturb¬ 
ances occasioned by the meteor of 1827, calls them enormous , and the 
late Dr. Holyoke—no mean authority—has given ample testimony on 
this point. Again, what occasions the snapping, hissing noises of the 
Aurora? These are thrown out of the question by the same summary 
conclusion, that the fact is not supported by clear testimony. But we 
have good evidence that they have been heard with terror in Siberia, 
Lapland, the Shetland Islands, and in the seas adjoining; and we know 
that they have been heard by many individuals in this country, both re¬ 
cently and in times more remote. Until these phenomena be accounted 
for, we cannot assent to the opinion that the Aurora Borealis is occa¬ 
sioned by the refraction of the sun's rays. 

We have discussed, as fully as the limits of a single article will per¬ 
mit, the nature and origin of the Aurora Borealis. W'e have described 
its various and splendid appearances, and presented the accurate details 
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of scientific observers, who have caught its fleeting glories, and subject¬ 
ed them to a careful analysis. The best theories have been selected 
from the multitude which have been proposed to account for the pheno¬ 
menon, and have been impartially, though somewhat cursorily, examined. 
The mind has been balancing, perhaps, between two opinions, while the 
imagination has been hardly kept within control. The feeling of won¬ 
der and admiration, with which the transient illumination of the heavens, 
by the brilliant Aurora, is beheld, sulfers little diminution by an attempt 
to discover its origin. We have seen what shapes it assumes, and if 
we have not determined its precise character and origin, it is because, 
in the present state of meteorological science, we are unable to do it 
Perhaps we never shall arrive at the truth. It is something, however, 
to have discovered certain uniform appearances, and fixed laws of ar¬ 
rangement, in the substance of the meteor, by the analogy of which to 
the established principles of natural science, the probable origin may 
be determined. The presumption is, that the Aurora Borealis is a phe¬ 
nomenon of our atmosphere—that it consists of some vapor, or cloud¬ 
like substance, capable of conducting electricity, and of becoming mag¬ 
netic—that the light is afibrded by the electric spark; but it is not im¬ 
probable that combustion takes place, and gives to fleecy portions of 
the cloud a permanent light. The magnetic property of the meteor— 
the probability that the substance contains metallic particles, and that 
the light is derived from electricity, have been fully demonstrated. The 
magnificent arch, which rivals in glory the bow of promise, and seems 
to span the world—the glittering crown, which affords an apt illustration 
of the underived light which veils the Deity—and the shooting spires, 
that, to the superstitious mind, are the ministers of His wrath,—are all 
reduced, by the keen analysis of philosophy, to a series of columns, 
which obey the fixed laws of natural science. How sublime are the 
displays of Providence ! How ennobling, and at the same time how 
humbling, the efforts and attainments of science! They teach us our 
power and our weakness—our power, in comprehending, to a certain 
extent, the agency of a Being whose supreme control we acknowledge 
with reverence, and our weakness, in forcing the admission that we 
have but approached the limits of human knowledge in regard to the 
constitution of the universe. 

Although we cannot precisely determine the origin of the Aurora Bo¬ 
realis, we cease to behold it with fear and trembling. We are superior 
to the superstition which regards it as the harbinger of woe and destruc¬ 
tion. We do not behold the fierce war of fiery spirits in the world 
above; but we can distinctly trace, in the brilliant and beautiful features 
of this phenomenon of our atmosphere, the agency of that subtle fluid 
which rends the clouds in the thunder-storm, and that unerring principle 
which points the needle to the Pole, and directs the mariner across the 
44 great and wide sea.” 
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STANZAS. 

“ Tread lightly, for ’tis beautiful !»* 

Breathe low thou wind ! that wakest the leave*, 

And soft ye birds ! o’ersweeping my eaves, 

And veil thee half, thou light o’ the mom— 

With shade of the weaving branches bora, 

And thus descend on a breast to be, 

That never hath open’d to sin nor sigh. 

Sing on ye waters afar and sweet, 

Hymning the measure that now ye mete— 

While the listening clouds in yon changeless clime, 

Seem floating o’er to your music’s time, 

And the stirring world, spread broadly round, 

Lies hush’d with the spell of a peaceful sound. 

And come ye feet that are fain to trace 
This hour, the round of an innocent place, 

And eyes, a-weary of age and pride. 

And of all linked only with earth , beside— 

Come, see the pillow of chosen love, 

Where hath dropt in quiet the journeying Dove! 

There’s a breath astir in my chamber lono, 

Of blameless lips unto slumDer gone; 

There’s a bosom at rest whereon kisses of mine 
Fall fervent and soft, but they sully the shrine— 

For naught of the world and its years defil’d, 

Seems meet for that altar, my spotless child! 

I have words, fond words !—from the fountains clear 
Round the soul which shower—for thy gentle ear: 
Pleasant are they, but they move thee not, 

Perchance unheeded, or all forgot;— 

And what is the touch of my hand to thee, 

Midst the angel-arms round thy dreams that be ! 

And my love, oh, my love ! must that delay, 

Nor follow aright on thy gleaming wav ? 

Loos’d from the circle of mortal bound— 

Do thy feet show white on the fairy-ground; 

And thy robes—are they swelling with happier gales— 
Than caught their sweet folds in the earth’s green vales ? 

My pure, bow’d blossom! as here I stand, 

—And thou away to the dreamy land !— 

Waiting thy lips midst the scented flowers, 

I deem there’s a summer more bright than ours, 

And a smile thou wilt waft from that fairer sphere— 

Back on the heart that enshrines thee here. 

I may not come with my yearning eyes, 

Where the slumber breaks from thy soul’s dear guise! 
But this I know—oh, image of light. 

All folded thus in thy garments white ! 

That all who are treading the world’s broad path, 

Who glance in scorn, or mantle in wrath, 

Whose prido of youth is upon them now, 

The exulting step, and the thoughtless brow, 

—Or whose days are descending life’s shaded sky, 

With their burthen dim of mortality— 

Seem ever of hope—of brightness shorn, 

Beside the clear halo of thy young morn!— 
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They may reach that shore where the hills rejoice, 

They may catch the sound of the seraph’s voice, 

And wash—albeit with latest tears— 

The wrongs and sins of departed years; 

But can they rise—can the marvel be, 

And face the true Heaven with a mien like thee ? A. 


INDIA AND CHINA: 

WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RESULT Or AN UNRESTRICTED INTERCOURSE 
WITH THOSE REGIONS. 

“The bliss of man, could pride that blessing find, 

Is, not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear.” Pope. 

There are few of the abuses of social life but can be traced back to 
virtuous or useful intentions ; many, if not all of them, have their ori¬ 
gin in the desire of doing good to particular communities, or to mankind 
in general, although in the course of years they may have derogated es¬ 
sentially from the purity of motive in which they commenced; and, by 
turning the view from public welfare to private emolument, institutions 
have been changed from a blessing to & curse. 

Almost all monopolies are a proof of this. In the present day, hap¬ 
pily for the benefit of society, they are viewed with jealous eyes; their 
motives are severely scrutinized, and their ultimate objects carefully in¬ 
vestigated ; the evils which may probably come in their train, are calcu¬ 
lated upon the principles of a matured moral philosophy; every thing 
dangerous to public liberty, and detrimental to general industry, is cut 
away from the project, by the sagacity of modern statesmen and phi¬ 
losophers ; and it is not until every safeguard is provided, which expe¬ 
rience and wisdom can suggest, that an unwilling assent is extorted to 
a measure, which casts out a portion of the citizens from the full and di¬ 
rect participation. 

It was not so in the early history of monopolies. When Europe first 
emerged out of the dense cloud of barbarism, brought upon her at the 
subversion of the Roman empire, she found herself hampered with feu¬ 
dal institutions. Her great men were mere warriors, the bulk of her 
citizens were serfs. All were in ignorance and superstition, and might 
have remained so, if the arrogance of the nobles, and the rapacity of the 
priesthood, had not called the attention of the monarohs to the despised 
class, and stimulated those rulers to encourage the latter, as a check to 
the power of the former. Hence charters of immunity were given to 
towns and cities, in order to encourage the working and trading popula¬ 
tion to congregate there ; to increase the wealth and commerce of the 
country; and, as incidental thereto, their own power as a counterbalance 
to that of the nobles. The people , emphatically so called, gradually 
improved in their condition and extended their relations; yet still they 
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were incompetent, individually, to engage in any enterprize of magni¬ 
tude ; and when the mariner’s compass, and a new world, had laid open 
to mankind an expanded, almost an unbounded, field of commerce, 
they felt themselves incapable of participating in its benefits to the ex¬ 
tent of their wishes, from the confined state of their circumstances. The 
cupidity of the human heart suggested the advantage of combining their 
wealth, and the success of combination gave rise to monopoly. 

It was now perceived that great and valuable results might arise from 
the accumulation of small sums embarked in a speculation; but as per¬ 
sons were averse to engage in any thing new, where others might step 
in after the difficulties were surmounted, and the success rendered mo¬ 
rally certain, and thus rob them of the fair fruits of their labors; it was 
thought expedient, and even just, to give exclusive privileges to the bold 
adventurers, who first undertook to explore a new way to wealth; and, 
as they were endeavoring to add to the national importance, and to the 
increased benefit of society at large, it was thought that they were justly 
entitled to additional and exclusive emoluments—in a commerce ascer¬ 
tained to be lucrative—who alone had had the courage to hazard their 
property in the pursuit, and who had prosecuted the matter to a success¬ 
ful issue; instead of allowing the indolent to revel in the advantages 
brought about by the toils, the wisdom, and the perseverance of others. 

In such a spirit were several of the early monopolies granted; and to 
them we are greatly indebted for the extension of commerce, the growth 
of knowledge, the acquisitions of natural history, and the experience so 
necessary for the cultivation of moral philosophy. To them we owe 
our acquaintance with India, China, the remote islands of the Southern 
and Pacific oceans, from which so many rare and valuable commodities 
have been derived, and to which, by the exportation of our own, we have 
been able to reciprocate the advantages which we have ourselves deriv¬ 
ed. To them we owe it, that the eyes of Christianity have been open¬ 
ed to the deplorable spiritual state of so many millions of our brethren, 
and that attention has been called to the gross depravity of their habits, 
the lax state of their morals, the uncultivated condition of their minds— 
and that the question has been forcibly called up in our minds, u Can 
we do no more for these myriads than trade with them ? Are they not 
men and brethren—and as much capable of, and called to, the perform¬ 
ance of true religion and sound morality?” 

As philanthropists, we are bound to say that if monopolies have done 
this for the social cause, they are not only defensible but praise-worthy; 
and in so far as this is the case, they deserve the public approbation. It 
is not necessary to enlarge here on the abuses of the exclusive privilege 
that occurred through the capricious bestowal of it, at various times and 
for unworthy purposes; it may be sufficient to observe, that although 
they were frequently useful and beneficial in the infancy of science and 
discovery, there is no occasion to continue the privilege after it dege¬ 
nerates into an abuse, or when, instead of its being advantageous to the 
community, it is, according to its degree, an infringement upon public 
rights. The original projectors and holders of those immunities reaped 
their desired good, they had their reward; and now, after many genera- 
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tions have passed away, and the eagle eye of experience has enlarged 
the general view, the absurdity of vested rights has become manifest; 
the good of the many must be preferred to the emolument of the few, 
and—-always respecting the rights of private property—all public mea¬ 
sures should from henceforth have for their capital object, the universal 
participation in real benefits. 

Of these exclusive properties, none stand so prominently forth for 
animadversion as that of “ the Company of British Merchants trading 
to India and China.” The history of this corporation is replete with 
important and absorbing interest; it is not only connected with the im¬ 
provement of commerce and the increase of wealth, but literature and 
the arts are deeply involved in the inquiry: and, what the sincere and 
devout believer in the religion of Christ will think paramount to all 
these, the immortal welfare of millions is so intimately connected with 
it, that those are most culpably negligent who omit or refuse to make 
themselves acquainted with all that appertains to the remarkable coun¬ 
tries included in their charter. 

Of the natural riches of the Oriental countries no one is ignorant; and 
that they are capable of administering to the conveniences as well as the 
luxuries of a whole world, has been abundantly proved. Until the era 
of machinery, it was matter of admiration how the various fabrics wrought 
in India could be executed, brought so far, and sold so cheap. Such, 
however, is the density of its population, and so few are the wants of its 
inhabitants, that a remuneration for their services, almost startling to our 
belief on account of its smallness, is found sufficient to keep their thou¬ 
sands of thousands employed; added to which, the abundance of the 
food to which their taste and temperament incline, take away in a great 
measure any anxiety as to their subsistence, and consequently popula¬ 
tion continues undiminished, and the means of achieving important acts 
is always at hand, provided that there be an over-ruling mind to direct 
the multitude of operating hands. 

It would be needless to adduce proofs of the importance in which In¬ 
dia has at all times been held, the fact being notorious to eveiy Tyro; 
nor to give details of her conquerors by land and sea, as they also are 
too well known already% But it may be well to call attention to the real 
extent of the conquests and of the dominion achieved there. These, al¬ 
though to the accumulator of wealth, to the mere man of commerce, 
they may appear to have been great, even to the extent of their wishes 
and of human ability; yet, to the eye of the philanthropist and of the 
philosopher, will be found small, exceedingly small. The nations of 
the West subjugated the lands of the Orientals, they took possession of 
Hindoo property, and controlled the Hindoo will; but after the lapse of 
centuries of dominion, they find that they have obtained little or no di¬ 
rection of the Hindoo mind. The natives of the land yield their trea¬ 
sures, their labor, their obedience, their soil, to the powerful invaders; 
but their minds are unsubdued, their habits remain the same that they 
were, ages before the barbarians of the Western world had ventured to 
come near their borders; and, together with the indolence which is the 
concomitant of a warm climate and a plentiful soil, it cannot be doubted 
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that there is mixed up a large fund of hatred against those who have dis¬ 
turbed their tranquillity. 

And what follows? Why, that the people who have been subjugated 
by force, must be retained in that subjection by force and stratagem. 
The power of the Europeans in India would not continue a month, were 
it not for the iron hand with which the government is administered, and 
from the cunning policy which, under the old maxim of “ divide et im - 
pera,” instigates them to keep the various states of Hindostan in con¬ 
tinual hostility towards each other; thus rendering it of imperative ne¬ 
cessity for each to appeal to the protection of the supreme court, or to 
seek redress or assistance at its hands. 

Thus have matters been conducted in India for many generations. 
Mankind have been content to draw from thence whatsoever would 
contribute to their sensual gratification or to their w’orldly affluence, but 
have never attempted to bestow a boon in return for the advantages they 
obtain, nor have they endeavored to rule India by that softer and more 
amiable mode of administration, peace and brotherly love. To attempt 
the last, indeed, would be vain, and would endanger their dominion al¬ 
together. A long season of peace would allow the native princes time 
to calculate their own strength, and by coalition to drive the strangers 
out of the land. As, therefore, the first possession of the latter was by 
aggression, it seems necessary to maintain it by violence. 

Christianity, however, it is said, and truly, wherever it is faithfully im¬ 
planted, has the property of carrying with it peace and good-will. It is 
the strongest bond of brotherly love on earth, as well as the surest pass¬ 
port to the realms of bliss in heaven. Why then should not the Chris¬ 
tian nations of the world try the balmy influence of a religion which 
leads mankind to view every man as a brother, which inculcates as a 
duty to bear and forbear , which, with its genial influence, warms into ac¬ 
tion every benevolent feeling, and stifles in the germ all the affections of 
a contrary tendency ? Why not owe all the advantages which are reap¬ 
ed from India to an amicable strife, and a reciprocity of good, rather than 
to causes more painful, more expensive, more uncertain, more limited? 
The Christian warfare has never wanted soldiers, the vineyard of Christ 
has never wanted faithful laborers, the dominant powers themselves have 
not often wanted wisdom to see which was the most effectual course. 
How then does it happen that so many generations have passed on, and 
yet so little has been done for the natives of Hindostan ? 

Two causes, springing from the same source, have operated hitherto 
to retard, nay, even to prevent, the growth of civilization and the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity among the Hindoos,—the distinction of caste, and 
the mystery of their present faith. By the former, we find that the peo¬ 
ple have been kept in a bondage, both mental and physical, for ages on 
ages. The caste or denomination in which a Hindoo is born, in that he 
most remain; without a hope, and without daring to express a wish, to 
change. In that caste must his children and his children’s children be 
born ; the same mode of occupation which was pursued by his forefa¬ 
thers, is his own, and must be that of his successors. It is the mecha¬ 
nism of the faculties, which must not be deranged, under a penalty more 
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dreadful than he dares to incur, or even dreams of braving. If he of¬ 
fend, he becomes a Paria , an outcast, an alien from every comfort and 
blessing that makes life desirable. No longer a member of his caste , 
he is scorned, persecuted, outlawed; a continual mark of shame, horror, 
and outrage; pollution is in his touch, in the opinion of every child of 
Brahma , he must quit every haunt of his own people, and die with the 
conviction that his torments will he dreadful and without end. We, of 
the Western world, can hardly imagine the extent of this punishment, the 
moral operation of this belief, upon the Paria; the bare idea of it makes 
the faithful Hindoo shrink with dread, and adds fresh links to the chain 
which binds him to the religion of his forefathers. He is content, and 
finds it according to the fitness of things, that there should be heredita¬ 
ry soldiers and rulers, hereditary merchants, artizans, laborers, etc. He 
finds no shame in his condition, for it is that to which he is fixed by im¬ 
mutable fate; and, satisfied that if he performs his duty in his station, he 
shall be received finally into the arms of Brahma, he goes on in peace; 
unless, indeed, his enthusiasm should lead him to anticipate his beati¬ 
tude, by casting himself headlong either before the car of Jaggemaut, 
or into the sacred waters of the Ganges, 

The only exception from this course of unconditional submission, is 
the member of the highest caste , the Brahmin himself. The proper du¬ 
ties of this caste are to have the custody of the holy books, to be the 
teachers of religion and morality, to be ministers and secretaries, but 
not temporal rulers; and, as it were, to be the friends, fathers, and ad¬ 
visers, of the whole Hindoo race. But they have, or at least claim 
without dispute, a right to pass the bounds which separate their caste 
from others—and which to all others is utterly impassable—and for the 
purposes of religion , or for the general good of the community, may 
perform acts other than those to which they were born. By this power 
they are able to step into every grade of Hindoo society, use their all- 
powerful influence, aggrandize and strengthen their own relations there¬ 
in, and be despotic over the minds of their ignorant and credulous vota¬ 
ries. Thus hedged in by their hopes and fears, and guarded without by 
scheming and mercenary priests, how is it possible to escape from the 
trammels with which they are surrounded; or to imbibe lessons of any 
purer religion, when, even to listen to the strange teacher, subjects the 
unhappy wretch to the danger of losing caste? 

The truth is that, until very recently, notwithstanding the unwearied 
zeal of missionaries, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions which 
have undoubtedly been made, the conversions have been few, and those 
few have been chiefly Parias , who, having been ejected from the com¬ 
munion of their brethren, have joined with the whites, that they might 
not deem themselves outcasts altogether. Of late years, however, a 
powerful assistance has been afforded, of a nature almost unhoped-for 
before ; by means of which there is every probability that the prejudices 
of the Hindoos may be combated, the fallacy of their creed made plain, 
and the conversion of their nation, too long considered as a forlorn hope , 
may be expected in reasonable course. This assistance brings us to 
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consider the second of those causes which have hitherto operated to 
prevent the dissemination of Christianity in India. 

It is well known that the sacred books of the Hindoos are written in 
a language known only to the Brahmins, and called the Sanscrit In 
consequence, the great mass of believers take upon trust the contents 
of those books, into which they are forbidden, on pain of losing caste , 
to look. This being the case, the Brahmins have the opportunity of 
being the oracles of religion, of morals, of politics, of every thing which 
regards social order: they can pervert common sense by pronouncing 
ex cathedra; there is no absurdity too glaring for the most implicit ac¬ 
quiescence, if the holy man can find authority for it in the sacred books. 
And, indeed, it has been ascertained that many of those absurdities are 
not the mere coinage of holy cheats for the occasion, but are actually 
found in those writings which are the law of the many and the sceptre 
of the few. Faithfully has the secret been kept by those who possessed 
it; the Sanscrit has only been taught in the Colleges under the seal of 
secresy, under the severest denunciations and the most dreadful impre¬ 
cations. The possession involved too much power over the mass to be 
communicated and thus thrown away; it therefore remained inviolate. 
The literary and judicial men who went into the East, tried every art, 
every means, to obtain a knowledge of it, but in vain. The most tri¬ 
fling acquisitions were carefully treasured up, collated, compared, twist¬ 
ed, and turned, but all of little avail; until of late years, from causes 
upon which time will not at present allow an enlargement, the whole 
flood-gates of the hitherto hidden knowledge have burst open, the San¬ 
scrit is known to Europeans, the sacred books are translated, and the 
minister of religion, as well as the experimental philosopher, can now 
attack the errors and prejudices of those Orientals at the fountain-head. 
The missionary may prepare himself at home with the whole armor, 
offensive and defensive, of his calling, and go forth in the almost cer¬ 
tain prospect that his labor will not be in vain. 

With religion will go, hand in hand, philosophy. There is learning 
already in India, although its direction is erroneous; and the philanthro¬ 
pist has at present the golden prospect before him, that the land, the 
darkness of which has for thousands of years bid defiance to the at¬ 
tempts of Western light, which has been the bed and nursery of all that 
was monstrous in theory and ridiculous in practice, may at no distant 
period be flourishing in civilization and refinement, bowing the knee to 
the one true God, looking for salvation through the only acceptable 
means, and exhibiting in itself the wonderful power of the Gospel in 
dignifying, as well as harmonizing and beautifying, the world. 

The present state of the British East India Company’s charter offers 
peculiar encouragement to those whom religion and philanthropy can 
move to assist such events, no less than to those whose views are con- 
lined to mercantile speculations. By the operation of that charter, 
British subjects were directly and positively debarred from setting foot 
in India, except upon such terms of license from that corporation as 
were an effectual shackle upon the free spirit of the individual, and 
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leaving him merely the privilege of being a plodder after wealth in the 
beaten track ; without the right of exerting his energies in the cause of 
morals, religion, or philosophy, lest it should be said that he was inter¬ 
fering with the course of Indian policy, acting in a manner subversive 
of the power in that quarter, endangering the safety of the British pos¬ 
sessions ; and, in consequence of all these apprehensions, that he should 
be banished from the home of his adoption at twenty-four hours’ notice ; 
through the mandate of an arbitrary court, which, listening to no sug¬ 
gestions but those of its fears for the loss of authority, had the power of 
promptly ejecting all who might be even suspected as dangerous.* As 
for China, British foot could not be set there at all, unless it were at¬ 
tached to an immediate servant of the Honorable Company. 

It is true that these exclusive laws could only be made to apply im¬ 
mediately to British subjects; but no person conversant in the opera¬ 
tion of human policy, can be ignorant that when one power has been 
able to become dominant, the wishes and the efforts of such power have 
greatly the effect of positive laws and regulations. Now such domina¬ 
tion and influence has been exercised by Great Britian in India and 
China. In the former, she could impose direct restrictions and imposts 
upon the trade carried on by means of vessels from the other nations of 
Europe, or from America; in the latter, she could exercise a powerful 
influence, either by alarming the fear3 of that jealous nation, by awaken¬ 
ing their cupidity, or by flattering their vanity. The immense wealth of 
the islanders enabled them to lord it in every port into which their ships 
could enter; and it is in fact a moral anomaly that, with such extraordi¬ 
nary powers, the English should, of their own motion , have thrown off 
the yoke of exclusive privileges, to give way to the efforts of any or of 
all the nations under heaven. 

In truth, it is hardly possible to look at this state of things without 
coming to the conclusion, that the manifest finger of Divine Providence 
is discernible. In the earlier parts of the Christian missionary history* 
it is remarkable that the persons engaged in the conversion of the 
Heathen, although possessed of a laudable zeal for the Christian cause, 
fundamentally acquainted with the principles they possessed, and well 
instructed in the general history of the human mind, yet they came up¬ 
on a new ground in these Oriental countries, where the manners, cus¬ 
toms, creeds, and tempers, were such as they had never been called 
upon to contemplate, and where they were continually at fault without 
being aware of it. In fact, they stumbled upon the very threshold of their 
mission. The sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensation could not even 


* This is no exaggerated statement. It is briefly, but correctly, the history of Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham’s expulsion from India; who, being the editor of a newspaper which did not slavishly 
advocate the measures of the Supreme Court, he was ordered to leave India in twenty-four 
hours, without the privilege of settling his affairs : the consequence was that he was utterly 
ruined ; his property, which had been fairly estimated at 40,000/., was relinquished, and sold 
lor almost nothing. But the Hon. Company had their reward: the injured publisher sought 
redress, in a British spirit, at home; all ranks joined in commiseration and relief; and to the 
powerful arguments of Mr. Buckingham may perhaps be ascribed the overturn of the British 
East India Company’s power in those regions. 
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be mentioned before a Hindoo auditory, without awakening feelings of 
horror and disgust, and shutting the gates of conviction for ever against 
men who could commence their attempts at conversion by describ¬ 
ing scenes so revolting to their pre-conceived notions. On the other 
hand, the faithful but injudicious teacher conceived that he ought 
not to disguise, but rather to teach, the history of the expiatory sacri¬ 
fices, forgetting that some of the animals mentioned were sacred to every 
child of Brahma, whilst all were so to the believer in the metempsychosis. 

Thus, each party, fortified in previous opinions, and unable to enter 
into the causes of the diversity, saw only in the other a disposition at 
variance from all that each deemed holy; and the cause of conversion 
proceeded so slowly, that the Abb6 Dubois, an intelligent and zealous 
missionary of the Romish persuasiou, assures us, after a service of fif¬ 
teen years, that he does not believe be made as many converts, nor does 
he think the cause of Christianity likely to make its way in India. 
Though he is wrong in his conclusions, from having, like many others, 
begun his work at the wrong end, yet it should teach, and it has taught, 
subsequent missionaries which is the right end. The errors and the 
absurdities in Hindoo belief must be exposed and refuted upon their own 
ground , and not with reference to the introduction of a new religion; 
and when the ground is clear, fresh seed may be planted. The access 
which is now obtained to an intimate knowledge of that belief, of those 
manners and of their origin, through the acquaintance with the sacred 
books, will not only give an additional stimulus to zeal, but an additional 
and confidential guide to the end; and, to crown all, at the very period 
when the road is becoming plain, the turnpikes are taken away. 

It has always been objected against the Hindoos, that they are passive 
under argumentation ; that they listen attentively and respectfully through¬ 
out a discourse ; but that finally they depart without enabling the preacher 
to know the effect of his arguments. Be it so. It is something, how¬ 
ever, to have an attentive listener. Let but the preacher be careful in 
adapting his discourse so that he shall not attempt too violently to rend 
asunder pre-conceived notions,—let him sap and mine the follies which 
have existed for generations,—let him release their minds from thral¬ 
dom, as the mouse released the lion from the net, knot by knot,—and, 
although he may not discover instantaneously the extent to which con¬ 
viction may have reached, he may rest assured that, in quarters to which 
he has not much access, in quarters where Europeans have no inclina¬ 
tions to enter—in the recesses of the Hindoo habitations—he will not 
be without faithful commentators. But, once again, let him always re¬ 
member, that prejudices, follies, and absurdities, when they are not in¬ 
dividual, but national—not of the moment, but permanent—not of late 
introduction, but established during a long series of centuries,—are not 
to be met, band to hand, in the field, but are to be destroyed by silently 
shaking the foundations. P. 
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MAN-ASSIMILATION. 

(something not to be read ir the ladies.) 

“ Beshrew my heart, but it is wondrous strange ! 

Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 

That masters e'en the wisest of us all." 

Rowe's Jane Shore. 

It is said, that the latest investigations of travellers and antiquarians 
have proved, most conclusively, that no such race of peo^e as the 
Amazons ever existed. Whether this be an authentic discovery or not, 
I am well assured, that if certain influences which are now at work in 
society are suffered to continue, we shall one of these days behold a 
race of modem Amazons , who will wrest from our sex the palm of su¬ 
premacy, in all matters which have been hitherto considered manly. 1 
have been a careful observer of the “ signs of the times,” and have 
been compelled to witness, with feelings of the utmost alarm, the en¬ 
croachments which the ladies have for many years been making upon 
the habits, privileges, and prerogatives, of our peculiar sex. I refer not 
only to the ladies of America, but to those of the other hemisphere. 

As some proof of their designs, I need but point the reader to a few 
of their imitations in dress. In the first place, in their blushing girl¬ 
hood, they assume the pantalettes , or little pantaloons—an augury of 
their disposition to make further strides at a future period. As they 
increase in ambition and stature, they don the spencer or bob-tailed 
coat, the ladies’ waistcoat, ladies’ stock, sometimes u false bosoms 
and in many instances the hat takes the place of the bonnet. 

Again. Observe their ordinary exercises. 'What are boarding-school 
calisthenics, but exercises to afford the ability for future boxing ? Do 
not the ladies mount the prancing steed to accomplish themselves in 
field sports! To say nothing of the Hester Stanhopes, the Lady 
Thorntons, and Madame Blanchards, of other climes, was not the 
handsome regiment of Colonel Stevens, lately encamped at Hamilton 
Square, in New-York, reviewed by troops of lady-cavalry, whose bear¬ 
ing and spirit were such as completely to subdue their fellow-soldiers 
«a the infantry ? Did not that charming ornament of her sex—the 
touching actress, and the gifted writer—a short time since surprise the 
military establishment at West Point, by her unprecedented energy in 
riding, rowing, rambling, and cannon-firing, in which she accomplished 
in a single day the work of three ordinary men ? Is not a lady well 
nigh ashamed now-a-days to acknowledge her dependence , by taking 
the arm of a gentleman on the fashionable promenade ? And what, let 
me ask, can have a more masculine, or rather a more man-assimilating 
effect, than the graceful, close-linked, eye-rivetted sympathy of soul, 
body, and movement, in the entrancing and much admired waltz ? 

I do not, however, mean to confine myself to such evidences, in my 
endeavors to show the man-assimilating disposition of the ladies. I 
have facts to offer which shall furnish confirmation strong. Already, in 
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the other hemisphere, have the women obtained the upper hand in the 
pursuits of industry. In the late contests of Greece, many a female 
soldier— 

-“ buckled to her slender side 

The pistol and the sciraetar,”— 

and gloried in exposing herself in the front of the battle, where the 
death-blows fell thickest and fastest. On the Alps, many a sturdy Miss 
“ drives the team afield,” while her lazy lord is off among the moun¬ 
tains, risking his neck for a lean chamois. In France, what a world of 
lady shop-keepers beguile a man of his small change, while monsieur 
le mart ij shaving himself down upon soup maigre . But what of all 
this ? In our own country, we are informed, from many sources be¬ 
side the excellent letters of Mr. Hoffman, that the women are among 
the best of our back-woodsmen. We understand they sometimes “ bob 
for whales” in the vicinity of Nantucket. We have heard them “dis¬ 
course most eloquent music” from the pulpit. Mrs. Royall is univer¬ 
sally allowed to be the American Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. Barney— 
with all respect be it spoken—is a part of her father, the Commodore. 

In France, the ladies have always taken a conspicuous part in poli¬ 
tics. I need hardly distinguish, from amidst the host, Madame De 
Stael, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, and the Duchesse de Bern. The 
oracles of the Drawing-room have frequently spoken to the nation through 
the automatons of the Chambers; and who can tell whether the impulse, 
which has often started ten thousand swords from their scabbards, may 
not have been originally given by the motion of a female fan! 

In England, it is well known that the Queen has been oftentimes 
the better man in the government. Indeed, it is clearly indicated by 
several most conclusive caricatures, that Queen Adelaide exercised too 
much influence, lately, over William IV., her husband, in dissuading 
him from certain measures of reform. It would, however, take up too 
much space to present all the testimony that can be adduced to show 
this gradual intermingling, on the part of the ladies, with the pursuits 
and characteristics of the other sex. As the newspapers, however, are 
the unquestionable oracles—the “ brief abstracts and chronicles of the 
times,”—I have taken some pains to collect from these authorities a 
number of fragments, which I shall present in the order in which I have 
clipped them from veritable journals. I begin with the Liverpool Al¬ 
bion, of August 1,1833: 

“Reform. — In the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, Mr. Severn gave 
notice of the following motion:—That all unmarried females, duly qualified, 
shall be entitled to vote in elections for knights, citizens, and burgesses to serve 
in Parliament.” 

On which the editor remarks: 

“The next step, after giving the power of voting, must of course be eligibility 
to serve in Parliament themselves.” 

This attempt was followed up, at a subsequent period, by a motion 
that females should be allowed to serve on juries. There was, how- 
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ever, a majority of Vandals in the House, and the subject was cruelly 
and indecorously laughed down. 

The House should have been beset by a fair army from Saint Giles’s, 
and its members severally compelled to argue the question with the sy¬ 
rens from Billingsgate, who acquire much nervous eloquence in “ chant¬ 
ing eulogies upon deceased mackerel.” 

The ladies, however, were far from being discomfited by this illibe- 
rality, and it is understood that they are secretly and irresistibly going 
on in their reform. The hidden machinery of Almacks, the Races, 
Card Parties, etc., are fast enabling them to throw off their undesirable 
feminine characteristics. It is well known that they have a prominent 
representation in the capers of the circus. The opera-dancing is theirs 
altogether. I subjoin the evidence of an attempt to drive the other 
sex off the stage. I find it in the London Times , of November 9th, 
under the department of The Drama : 

Hatmarket Theatre. —This house, we announce with regret, will close 
on Friday next, we have every reason to believe, a comparatively successful sea¬ 
son ; ana if it is not so, all we can say is, that the manager has not obtained his 
deserts: for, in point of novelty and talent, his catering has been of the first or¬ 
der, and in the best taste. Five nights yet remain to enjoy the attractions of Mr. 
Morris’s company, and we are persuaded the opportunity will not be lost by 
those who possess judgment sufficient to appreciate opera, comedy, and farce, 
in perfection. We set Mrs. Glover has fixed Tuesday for her benefit , and is to 5us- 
tain the part of Falstaff in propria personae , in * The Merry Wives of Windsor .’ We 
have no doubt in this, as well as in every thing else she undertakes, she will ac¬ 
quit herself with credit” 

A subsequent paper states: 

“ At the Haymarkct Theatre, London, a Mrs. Glover has made her debut as 
Sir John Falstaff, with success.” 

The following is from Switzerland. “ Straws show which way die 
wind blows 

M The annals of duelling afford no such extraordinary instance as the follow¬ 
ing from a Swiss journal:—‘ A woman of robust frame, aged sixty-six, residing 
at Chenes Bougene, had been upon terms of animosity with a baker for twenty- 
eight years, and had frequently challenged him to meet her sword in hand. 
They had, in fact, two several combats, from which the Amazon retired both times 
wounded. But, nothing daunted, she again forced her adversary to meet her a 
third time; and they had a rencontre, a few days since, at Villette, when the 
fair Armida was so severely hurt, that for three days her life was despaired of. 
She is, however, now fast recovering, and avows her determination to enter the 
field again as soon as she has recovered her strength.’ ” 

I shall confine myself, in my remaining remarks and proofs, to our 
own country, where so much liberality of sentiment prevails, that the 
ladies might be expected to come in for their share of u equal rights.” 
That an appeal will soon be made to Congress, on the subject of an 
extension of the right of suffrage, I feel well assured. I heard strong 
regrets expressed, on the part of many ladies in New-York, at the time 
of the late charter election, that they were not allowed to vote; and 
hopes were at the same time openly indulged, that the sex might not be 
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always debarred from this just privilege. Yes—I am fearful that the 
seeds, destined to produce fruit, by which the Eve may again be enabled 
to overcome the Adam, have already been sown. It is time to be on 
our guard. 1 have given some proofs of their attempts to rival our own 
sex in many particulars. Let me offer a few more. I have no dispo¬ 
sition to theorize. There is no eloquence like that of fact! 

First in importance in the work of assimilation, have we not our fe¬ 
male colleges] There is the Collegiate Institute, in a neighboring city, 
which was originally designed to afford its fair studentesses all the advan¬ 
tages usually obtained by the best educated of the other sex. Ladies 
were invited to go forward, under the pure sky and in the free atmos¬ 
phere of republicanism, to prepare themselves for future honors and pri¬ 
vileges, by becoming Latinized, Grsecised, mathematicized, and at length 
diplomatized . How must*the black-letter volumes in the hands of our 
fair young fellow citizenesses have glowed with mystic promise of fu¬ 
ture glory! How many Corinnas must have dreamed of future triumphs 
over contending Pindars—of wielding the maiden sceptre over free and 
applauding millions—the glorious Queen Besses, the Lady Presidentess- 
es of our republic! With what music must their clear and bird-like 
voices have come back to their own ears, reverberated from the legis¬ 
lative halls that spread before them in vision! With what expansion of 
soul must they have beheld themselves sitting, with Justinian-like gravi¬ 
ty and dignity upon the bench of jurisprudence, with their ancient sister 
Justice at their side, arrayed like themselves, most becomingly, in bag 
sleeves instead of bag wigs ! But, to return from this digression. The 
Brooklyn College still holds out its advantages in the cause of assimi¬ 
lation and equal rights, and it does not stand alone, as the subjoined 
notice, taken from the New England Farmer , attests: 

“A pine chance FOR the ladies.— Heretofore, with the single exception, 
we believe, of the princess Dashkoff, Doctorates have been only conferred upon 
males, but females are now about to participate in these learned distinctions. 
The Legislature of Indiana has chartered a new College, called * The Christian 
College/ at New Albany, alike open to males and females, with power to confer 
degrees. In the female department, they have established the degrees of Doe- 
tress of Natural Science, of English Literature, Belles Letters, the Fine Arts, 
and of Arts and Science—so that, in a few years, Doctresses will be made as ra¬ 
pidly as our medical schools make Doctors of Medicine. Our young men had 
better be on the look out, or they will be completely overshadowed by the learn¬ 
ed Doctresses who will issue from this College.” 

I readily coincide in the opinion that u the young men had better be 
on the look out” I do not, however, so much approve of the term Doc- 
tresses, as applied to the lady graduates of the Indiana Institution. In 
all the states, gentlemen collegians receive with their diplomas the de¬ 
gree of Bachelors or Masters of Art . The ladies should accept of 
nothing less than the fair title of Maidens or Mistresses of Art. 

Perhaps I have suffered myself to be too far carried away by my sub¬ 
ject. I shall therefore speedily conclude. There are few of us who 
are not aware that ladies in America are frequently appointed PostV 
Masters. I once knew a lady who transacted all her husband’s bust* 
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ness as Justice of the Peace , and it is frequently the case, in our com¬ 
mercial cities, that ladies keep not only the books, but the purse-strings 
and consciences of their husbands. The editor of an evening journal 
informed us a short time since of one Lady Deborah Moody , who wad 
formerly Supervisor of the town of Gravesend, Long Island. The fol¬ 
lowing afioras a new instance of their encroachments: 

“Rights of woman. —We learn from the National Intelligencer, that in Fair¬ 
fax County, Va., a young lady was, on the fourteenth ult., lawfully qualified as a 
select-man ; a situation held by her mother for many years before her.” 

Indeed, I am confident that their progress toward assimilation had 
been so far advanced, that had not the gentlemen adopted whiskers by 
way of distinction, the ladies would by this time have been on a par with 
them. Even in this particular, however, they bid fair to rival them. No 
one can doubt the intent of a certain fashion of curls lately disported, 
which adhere closely to the cheek, and curl down and around in true 
whiskerandos gracefulness. One or two instances will show conclu¬ 
sively, that the ladies have only to put aside the slight differences in 
dress which at present distinguish them, to be altogether undistinguish- 
able from their masculine prototypes. It is probably fresh in the me¬ 
mory of every one, that a short time since, a lady was discovered in 
the port of New-York, attired in a sailor’s garb, who had made several 
voyages most manfully, and without detection. Accident alone led to 
a discovery of her true sex and character. Several instances of a simi¬ 
lar kind occur to me. The following, from the Hancock {Maine) Ad¬ 
vertiser , is the latest: 

“Marriage extraordinary. —In Woodstock, N. B. Mr. J. Munson to Mr. 
Henry Allen. It appears that Munson and S. I. Page, of Hallowcll, originally 
came from Connecticut, and set up business in Hallowell on a very extensive 
scale. Shortly after, Mr. Page went to Connecticut, and brought back Henry 
Allen as a clerk in his store. Every body was well pleased with Henry Allen, 
and he was offered the highest wages when he left Mr. P’s employ, but he would 
listen to no offers but those of Mr. Munson, who was about establishing himself 
in Houlton. Here again Henry Allen displayed the same activity ; exciting the 
admiration of the men by his judgment in business and knowledge of accounts, 
for he appeared to be quite young; but the astonishment of the ladies at his ac¬ 
complishments was without bounds, for no woman in the country could sew, iron, 
or manage household affairs, equal to Henry Allen, as he frequently exercised his 
skill in these matters at his boarding-house. But the denouement came at last. 
He went over to Woodstock with his employer, put on woman’s clothes, and 
was married to him as a Miss-. It seems she had been engaged to Mun¬ 

son in Connecticut, but her father refusing to sanction the match, she ran away, 
and ended the courtship in the above manner.” 

I think I have thus shewn, though in a manner somewhat desultory, 
that the ladies are gradually assimilating in their habits and character 
to the other sex. I forbear to enter upon the inquiry as to the effect 
which this tendency among the ladies of our own country may have 
upon the principles and constitution of our government Come nulli¬ 
fication, come consolidation, come what will, may Heaven in its mercy 
preserve us from the baleful influences of a Gynecocracy. Already 
in our churches, lyceums, and various societies, the ladies take a promi- 
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nent part. They form the main pillars of the Bible Societies, Tract, 
Missionary, Cent, and Fragment Societies, which link together in a 
union of mighty strength, the feelings and pockets of a great proportion of 
our Union. Few can resist the ardor of their advances. I myself had 
the honor of being talked down a few days since by a Committee of 
Ladies from an excellent Society in New-York “for the Promotion of 
Knowledge and Industry.” In truth, I have heard it intimated, that an 
attempt was to have been made, on the part of some very influential la¬ 
dies, to go into coat and pantaloons last spring, but that the intent was 
defeated by the occurrence of a slight disagreement between the imme¬ 
diate and gradual abolitionists. Apropos, the lady alluded to in the an¬ 
nexed extract, from the Boston Mercantile Journal , probably belonged 
to the latter party: 

“Vandalism. —It is stated in the Berkshire Advocate, that a young lady of 
New-York, who wore an ultra-fashionable frock and pantalettes , being on & visit 
to her friends in New-Jersey, was apprehended and carried before a Dutch ma¬ 
gistrate, on a charge of wearing man’s apparel! The Goth fined her five dollars 
and costs, for the breaches of the statute in that case provided.” 

I shall say no more. My nerves already begin to tremble in view of 
the momentous revolution which the evidences I have presented seem 
to indicate. A storm is evidently brewing. A war of rights is pend¬ 
ing, and every man will soon have to come out in defence of his ancient 
prerogatives! For myself, I am compelled to say, that I dread the com¬ 
ing contest, and that right gladly would I shrink from the struggle. 
Fain would I advise the purchase of an amnesty, by yielding one half 
of the privileges demanded. But it may not be ! The enemy is alrea¬ 
dy flushed with the triumph of successful encroachment, and full of an¬ 
ticipated victory. They have thrown aside the scissors, and their ciy is 
“ War to the knife! 19 We have lingered till it is too late ! Scarcely a 
resource is left us! If we fly, our conquerors will mercilessly invade 

the sanctuary of our wardrobes, triumphantly wear the-badges 

of our manhood, and victoriously stand in our shoes. If we stand, we 
may be slain; and if we resist, even to the death of some of the vindic¬ 
tive assimilators, even victory will prove our defeat, for the viragoes 
who remain will find triumph and vengeance before the tribunals of our 
country, in the verdict that finds us guilty of manslaughter! 
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WORSHIP BY THE ROSE-TREE. 

Author of beauty, Spirit of Power, 

Thou who did’st will that the Rose should be, 

Here is the place, and this is the hour 
To seek tny presence, and bow to thee. 

Bright is the world with the sun’s first rays; 

Cool is the dew on the soft, green sod, 

The Rose-tree blooms, while the birds sing praise, 

And earth gives glory to Nature’s Qod. 

Under this beautiful work of thine, 

The flowery boughs that are bending o’er 
The glistening turff to thy will divine, 

I kneel, ana its Maker and mine adore! 

Thou art around us. Thy robe of light 
Touches the gracefully-waving tree, 

Turning to jewels the tears of night, 

And making the buds unfold to thee. 

Thy name is marked in delicate lines, 

On flower and leaf that deck the stem; 

Thy care is seen, and thy wisdom shines 
In even the thorn that is guarding them. 

Now, while the Rose that has burst her cup, 

Opens her heart and freely throws 
To me her odors, I offer up 
Thanks to the Being who mado the Rose. 

Newburyport , Mast., July, 1834. H. F. G. 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


THE CHILD OF MERCY. 

When the Almighty was about to create Man, he assembled together 
the archangels in council around him. 

4 ‘ Create him not,” said the Angel of Righteousness; “ he will be un¬ 
just towards his brethren, and will deal hardly and cruelly towards those 
that are weaker than he.” 

44 Create him not,” said the Angel of Peace; 44 he will fatten the earth 
with the blood of his fellow-men, and the first-born of his race will slay 
his brother.” 

44 He will profane thy sanctuary with falsehood,” said the Angel of 
Truth; 44 even though thou shouldst stamp thine own likeness—the seal 
of loyalty—upon his countenance.” 

And as they spake, Mercy, the youngest, dearest child of the Eternal 
Father, came near to his throne, and embraced his knees, and said; 
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“ Create him, Father, in thine own image, a favorite child of thy good¬ 
ness. Should all thy servants forsake him, yet will not 1 forsake him; 
but I will be with him in love, and turn even his errors to good. I will 
make the heart of the weak-one compassionate, and turn him in pity 
towards those that are weaker. If he wanders from the path of Peace 
and Truth—if he sins against Righteousness and Justice—the fruits of 
his errors shall lead him back again, and thus in love improve him.” 

The Father of Men created man, a weak and erring creature; but 
even in his errors, a pupil of his Father’s goodness—a son of Mercy— 
son of a love, that never forsakes him, but ever chastens and improves. 

Remember, then, thine origin, O man, if thou art merciless and un¬ 
just. Of all God’s attributes, it was Mercy alone that called thee into 
being, and Pity and Love nursed thee on their paternal bosoms. 

ii. 


THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 

Deep in the midnight, that preceded the festival of Spring, at which 
the first two sons of the human race were to bring a thank-offering to 
the creator, their mother saw in sleep a wondrous dream. The white 
roses, which her younger son had planted around his altar, were chang¬ 
ed to blood-stained roses and more fully blown, such as she had never 
before seen. She tried to pluck them, but they withered beneath her 
touch. Upon the altar, whereon milk alone was the principal offering, 
now lay a bleeding lamb. Voices of lamentation were heard around, 
and amid them one voice of despair, till at last all died away into tones 
of melody, such as she had never heard before. 

And a beautiful plain lay before her—more beautiful even than the 
Paradise of her youth, and upon it wandered, in the likeness of her son, 
a shepherd clad in white. The red roses were in his hair, and in his 
hand he held a harp, from which those tones of melody came forth. He 
turned affectionately towards her—began to approach—and vanished. 
With him vanished the dream. 

And as the mother awoke, she saw the day-dawn red and blood-like ; 
and she went forth with a heavy heart to the festival of the thank-of¬ 
fering. 

The brothers brought their offerings;—and their parents returned 
homeward. But at evening their younger son came not back. Full of 
anxiety, the mother sought for him, and found only his scattered and 
mournful herd. He himself lay all bloody by the altar; the roses were 
stained with his blood, and the agonizing voice of Cain rang loud from 
a neighboring cavern. 

Senseless she sank upon the corpse of her son, and a second time 
the vision appeared to her. The shepherd, whom she saw in that new 
paradise, was her son* The red roses were in his hair; sweet tones 
resounded from his harp; and he sweetly sang to her; “ Look upward 
to the stars in heaven; my weeping mother, look upward. Behold yon 

f littering chariot there; it bears us to other plains, to a more beauteous 
'aradise, than thou in Eden sawest; where ffie blood-stained rose of 
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innocence more fully blooms, and sighs are changed to sounds of 
melody.” 

The vision disappeared; and Eve arose with new strength from the 
pallid corpse of her son. And on the morrow, when she had bedewed 
him with her tears, and crowned him with the roses of the altar, his fa¬ 
ther and mother buried him by the altar of his God, in the light of a 
beauteous day-dawn. And oft at midnight sat they by his grave, and 
gazed toward heaven, upwards to the high-moving chariot of stars, and 
sought their shepherd there. 


in. 

THE DEATH OF ADAM. 

Adam was nine hundred and thirty years old, when he felt within him 
the sentence of his judge ; 44 Thou shalt die.” 

44 Let all my sons come before me,” said he to weeping Eve ; 44 that 
I may yet again see them and bless them.” And they came at their fa¬ 
ther’s word, and stood before him, many hundred in number, and prayed 
for his life. 

44 Who from among you,” said Adam, 44 will go to the holy moun¬ 
tain? Perhaps he may find mercy for me, and bring me the fruit of the 
Tree of Life.” Immediately all his sons offered themselves to do his 
will, and Seth, the holiest of all, was chosen by his father for the mes¬ 
sage. 

His head sprinkled with ashes, he hastened forth, and lingered not 
until he stood before the gate of Paradise. 44 Let my father find mercy, 
O thou merciful one—(thus prayed he)—and send him fruit from the 
Tree of Life.” 

Straightway a glittering cherub stood before him; but instead of the 
fruit from the Tree of Life, he held in his hand a twig with three leaves. 
44 Bear this to thy father,” said the cherub, gently, 44 as his last consola¬ 
tion here ; eternal life dwells not on earth. But hasten back; his hour 
is come.” 

Seth hastened back, and threw himself down before his father, and 
said; 44 No fruit from the Tree of Life I bring thee, father; this twig 
alone has the angel given me, as thy last consolation here.” 

The dying man took the twig, and was glad. lie smelt upon it the 
odor of Paradise; his soul was lifted up. 44 My children,” said be, 
“eternal life dwells not for us on earth; and ye shall follow after me. 
But on these leaves I breathe the fragrance of another w r orld—new life 
—new strength.” His age failed—his spirit fled away. 

The children of Adam buried their father, and thirty days they wept 
for him; but Seth wept not. He planted the twig at the head of his fa¬ 
ther’s grave, and called it the twig of the new life, of the awakening-up 
from the sleep of death. 

The little twig became a lofty tree, and many of Adam’s children 
grew strong therefrom in the faith of another life. 

And thus it descended to succeeding generations. Fair blossomed 
it in David’s garden, until his infatuated son began to doubt of immor- 

17 
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tality. Then the twig withered away; but its blossoms were scattered 
among other nations. 

And when upon a branch from this tree the restorer of immortality 
gave up his holy life, the sweet fragrance of the new life was wafted far 
and wide among all nations. 


THE NORTHERN HUNTER’S SQNG. 

The lingering mom is come— 

The long sweet morn of summer’s day ! 

The brooding mists are flown, 

And brightly, on nis golden way, 

Comes tbe long absent sun. 

With the mirth of light hearts, and the horn’s deep sound, 

And the stirring bay of the restless hound— 

Away from the hunter’s home ! 

Away to the forest vast! 

The warm rays have shone on peaks of snow— 

They have vanished beneath the gleam, 

And the dark bare rocks on the mountan’s brow 
Now greet the returning beam! 

O’er the rushing stream from his fetters free, 

O’er the blossoming heath, and the heaving sea, 

A mantle of light is cast! 

Hark—to the voice of song! 

The thrush’s soft tones on the passing breeze 
Like measured music float;— 

And afar is heard, through the bending trees, 

The capercali’s note. 

The shepherd’s low pipe, from the distant shore, 

Is blent with the hoarse waves’ mingled roar, 

And summons his fleecy throng. 

Roused by the sea wind’s sweep, 

The eagle has flown from his cliff-built nest, 

And stoops to the dashing spray 
That foams on the billow’s whitened breast, 

To grasp his unwary prey. 

The brown bear, to drink at his founts again, 

And trample the flowers on the verdant plain. 

Has sprung from his wintry sleep. 

In the sunlight’s gladdening ray 
The red deer bounds from his rocky lair, 

To roam in sportive pride,— 

And wild birds abroad in the free bright air, 

Our lingering footsteps chide! 

While nature anew to life is born,— 

With mirthful shout—and the sounding horn— 

To the woods and the hills—away! P. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 

11 NOIV 1ST BOITUM, ESSE HOMIITEM SOLUM.” 


It was, in truth, a most beautiful painting,—a female head,—perfectly 
Grecian. She might have been the Sybil, when Apollo first beheld her. 
But 1 cannot describe a face : I never could examine beauty analyti¬ 
cally, as you would a mineral or a piece of exquisite mosaic. I can 
only say, that I saw and felt that it was very, very lovely. 

My poor friend Fletcher was in an ecstasy. M Look at those eyes 
and those lips,” said he. “ Now I never kissed a girl in my life; but if 
I could but see a pair of lips like those, with blood in them!—You know 

I am a sworn old bachelor, Moses,—but- Do you really suppose 

it is from nature? Let us see that catalogue;—No. 73—here it is. 
No. 73—‘ Miss Ellen Vincent’ ’Tis a pretty name, is it not? You 
remember the painter of Greece who assembled all the loveliness of 
Agrigentum before his easel, and then, transferring to his canvas the 
most perfect feature of each,—the flashing eye of one, the tempting lip 
of another, and the sweet dimples of a third,—produced a model of ex¬ 
cellence which Venus herself might have envied. Had that same 

C ter lived at this day, he would have been spared his trouble. But, 
3rbole apart, did you really ever see so beautiful a face ?” 

“ Oh yes,” I answered, “ a thousand times.” • 

44 Name her, then.” 

I hesitated. In truth I could not: I was compelled to yield. We 
pursued our respective ways home—for the dinner hour had arrived, 
and I had no idea of sacrificing the substantial enjoyment of a brace of 
wild ducks to the more refined, perhaps, but to my sordid taste, less 
congenial one, of gazing at a lovely face. 

My reflections concerning my infatuated friend were sombre enough, 
as I pursued my homeward walk. I was bound to him by ties stronger 
than those which unite ordinary friends. We were the only old bache¬ 
lors in the neighborhood, and had together maintained the brunt of many 
a wordy contest in defence of our celibacy. I had long regarded him 
as a firm member of our honorable, but persecuted fraternity. He had 
withstood every trial—he had overcome every temptation. It was only 
a week before, that he assured me no lady had ever made an impression 
on his heart which lasted two hours after he had left her presence. 
Julias, Amelias, Sarahs, Marias—all had attacked him, and all in vain; 
and yet, after all this—after having sustained every contest, and hav¬ 
ing come off* victorious in every encounter—after having passed un¬ 
scathed through the furnace, seven times heated—to fall in love with a 
picture—a piece of canvas, daubed over with paint and oil—a thing that 
any school-boy might spoil with his inkstand! It was too much. It 
was like a noble ship, which, having crossed the ocean, through storm 
and through tempest, and having triumphantly braved a thousand dan¬ 
gers of the sea, should be wrecked within sight of her intended haven, 
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and upon an insignificant shoal, which bad not been considered of suffi¬ 
cient importance even to be avoided. 

When, the next morning, I dropped in upon my friend, I found him 
still raving about the portrait I remonstrated—I attempted to reason 
with him. Alas, how little had reason to do either with his malady or 
his disposition ! I reminded him of the many illustrious men who had 
been proud to enrol their names on the undying record of celibacy—St. 
Paul, Newton, and a hundred other names of authority. Swift, too, I 
named, who, although he married, was ashamed to confess it. It was 
all in vain. I tried ridicule—but he was unmoved. I told him of the 
certainty with which matrimony was followed by family quarrels, and 
petticoat government. It w as void, and of none effect. I told him that 
poor Thompson had not dared to stay out after eleven, since he bad 
been married—that Mr. Smith, by his own confession, had received 
more than a dozen curtain lectures; and the honey moon was not yet 
over—Heaven preserve the poor fellow when he comes to that of gall 
and wormwood! I told him that Brown had filed a bill of divorce— 
that Mrs. Johnson had eloped with her own coachman—that Mrs. Wil¬ 
kins had been blessed with twins—and that Mrs. Williams had named 
her thirteenth son Timothy. All was unavailing. Fletcher was crazy,— 
more : he was in love,—a thousand times worse—for there are plenty 
of lunatic asylums; but—alack for the boasted philanthropy of the age— 
who ever heard of a Love Asylum ? How much time, and how much 
money, have been devoted to ameliorating the condition of those who 
are bureft of reason ; and yet nothing has been done for the victims of 
the tender passion—as if a man’s brains were of more importance than 
his heart. Who knows but an effect highly beneficial to those unfortu¬ 
nate beings might not be w rought by means of solitary confinement, with 
low diet and moral instruction i It is wonderful, that the subject has 
not engaged the attention of any of those numerous societies formed by 
the gentler sex, for the purpose of advancing every possible good which 
exists, or which does not exist; and for removing every possible evil 
with which any portion of the world, savage or civilized,—heard of or 
unheard of,—is, or ever will be, afflicted. 

I have digressed. Had almost any other calamity befallen my friend, 
there could have been some remedy. Had he broken a limb, it might 
have been mended. A broken bone will knit together in nine days. 
Had he cracked his skull, it might have been “ fixed” by trepaning. 
But Fletcher was in that u peculiar situation” for which there was no 
present remedy. He was 44 out of humanity’s reach.” 

But there was one consolation. He was entranced only with a por¬ 
trait. This was far different from falling in love with a little witch of 
flesh and blood. The portrait could not talk. There was a difference, 
surely. It coukl’nt take his arm of a moonlight evening, and walk out 
of every body’s hearing. It could not receive long letters, and write 
longer answers. In a word, it could 44 neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage.” I bad forgotten, all this while, that there was an original to 
ffiat portrait. Fletcher had not. 
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Some months passed away, and my friend was as crazy as ever. 
Time, indeed, seemed rather to increase than to heal his malady. One 
day he entered my room in great haste. “ I am going,” said he, 44 to 
Philadelphia, immediately, and have come for you to go with me.” 

44 Why, in the name of common sense, are you going to Philadel¬ 
phia?” 1 asked. 

44 1 have just heard that Miss Ellen Vincent is there. I know the 
street and the number. There can be no mistake.” 

44 And so you intend to call upon her, with no other introduction than 
your own impudence ? Fletcher, this is worse than I should have ex¬ 
pected, even from you. I warn you now—as you regard your-” 

44 Oh, you need not go on; I anticipate -what you intend to say. I 
have heard it so often that I have it all by heart Besides, I have made 
up my mind upon the subject The boat leaves at three. We have no 
time to lose. Just send down your valise, and I will hear it all when 
we are on board, though it be for the hundredth time. I will, upon my 
word—I will, and I will not get asleep, as 1 did the > 4ast time, but will 
bear it with all possible patience. And then if you convince me, Mo¬ 
ses—and you know you will—I will persuade the captain to put the 
steamer about, and we will return.” 

Finding that nothing could restrain him, I consented to bear him 
company, in the hope that my guardian care might prove, in some way, 
beneficial. 

When we arrived at the 44 City of Squares,” Fletcher’s first visit was 
to a friend, who fortunately—or rather unfortunately—knew the lady of 
whom he was in such impatient quest. He promised an introduction, 
and my companion returned to his hotel, and passed the remainder of 
the day in dressing. It was the first time I had ever seen him neat — 
this love works sad changes in a man’s character—and he was really a 
fine looking fellow. At the appointed time his friend arrived, and they 
departed together. I was reading a very interesting work on partial 
insanity and mental hallucination, when I was interrupted by Fletcher’s 
well-known step. I heard him, as he ascended the stair, give orders 
to be awakened at six. 

44 What is the matter now?” I inquired, as he entered. 

44 Why, it’s all up! Would you believe it? Miss Vincent went to 
Baltimore this very morning. But the boat starts at seven. You will 
go, of course ?” 

Here was a quandary. I certainly was unwilling to leave the victim 
to the guidance of his own recklessness. He might be off in a tangent 
from Baltimore to Havre or Liverpool, or the North Pole. Still I could 
not but reflect upon the effect which such a circumstance might have 
on my own character. I called to mind the fable of poor Tray—I re¬ 
membered that a man’s reputation often depends greatly upon his asso¬ 
ciates. And what would the club say—what would every body say— 
when it should become known that Moses Morpheus was off on a wild- 
goose chase after a pretty girl ? The consideration was overwhelming. 
I refused—Fletcher persisted—and finally my regard for him overcame 
the fear of danger to my own reputation. I consented to go, upon con- 
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dition that we should return in three days at farthest. This I insisted 
upon, not with the remotest hope of its fulfilment, but merely as an ex¬ 
cuse to my own conscience. For the first time in his life, Fletcher 
was up before the sun. He was on board the boat before the captain, 
and a full hour before she started. A faint curl of smoke was rolling 
from the white pipes into the clear morning air. In due time we ar¬ 
rived. We had scarcely entered our hotel, when my companion de¬ 
serted me. In a few hours he returned with a most joyful countenance. 

“ I have caught her at last,” he exclaimed, as he entered; “ she is 
here .” Here he compressed his lips with exultation. “ She is soon to 
give a ball on her birth-day. I have seen our friend Smith, and he has 
promised to obtain an invitation for each of us.” 

“ Indeed!” said 1: “ you are kind. At whose request, pray, did you 
solicit an invitation for me ?” 

“ Oh, I supposed you would like to go, of course. But n’importe: I 
will take no denial.” 

The next morning notes of invitation were sent to each of us. 

“ I wonder if the mail is in,” said I. 

44 I wonder if there will be a large assembly,” was the response. 

44 What a gloomy day,” continued I, scratching my name in the va¬ 
por which I had breathed upon the window. 

“ What beautiful writing,” observed my friend—“just look at it” 

“ Beautiful! I can’t read it for the life of me. What word is that?” 

“Nonsense! you have got the wrong paper. I mean the rose- 
colored. Do you suppose a lady writes invitations on fools-capt” 

My friend had become learned in the “ manners and customs” of 
the ladies. 

“You have improved wonderfully,” said I, “since last summer. 
When your sister sent to you for a pair of gloves, you purchased for 
her, you may remember, a pair of buck-skins, large enough for any two- 
fisted stage-driver in the city.” 

“ Well, I will teach you all that I have learned. Shall we commence 
our first lesson ? You have endeavored to invest me with prudence and 
discretion, many a time. I will now act the tutor. Heaven grant me 
better success.” 

“ I am obliged, certainly—but as your new science will be of little 
practical utility, you will excuse me.” 

“ Well,—do as you will; all I can hope, is, that you may, on some 
happy day, fall in love yourself.” 

“ You could hardly have wished me a more severe puuishment But 
when I do become enamoured, it shall not be with a portrait . I think I 
can say that.” 

“ And I hope to convince you, to-morrow evening, that I, too, can 
love something besides a portrait You remember when, in the galleiy, 
you termed Miss Vincent ‘some pretty milliner or dashing servant girU 1 
I hope you are now convinced of my superior taste in such matters.” 

“ I never disputed it, or envied it either: 4 Where ignorance is bliss, 
His folly to be wise.’ ” 
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The expected evening arrived. Accompanied by our friend, we de¬ 
parted for the residence of the fair incognito. The street was crowded 
with carriages, and we did not reach the door without some difficulty. 
The rooms were brilliant with the splendors of art, and dazzling with the 
loveliness of nature. Nothing was wanting in luxury or in elegance. 
Fletcher hastened on, until he reached the room where our hostess was 
standing. A small circle was in the middle, and several of the guests 
advanced to it After a few minutes they retired. The lady of the 
house was manifestly there.” 

44 Where is she ?” asked Fletcher, eagerly. 

44 That lady in the very centre of the circle,” answered our friend; 
44 she with the cap.” 

44 She dresses plainly, however, considering the occasion. What a 
little fairy hand, and how nicely that white glove is fitted to it. I wish 
she would turn this way.” 

The lady did turn. My wonder-stricken companion danced about, 
as if he had been stung by a Tarantula. The blood rushed to his face. 
He muttered an unintelligible exclamation, and hastened from the room 
as speedily as the dense crowd would permit. He seized the first hat 
he encountered, and in a few minutes was at his hotel. 

Birth-day!” said some one in my hearing — 44 how old is she ?” 

44 Fifty-seven!” 

I did not laugh. I did not shout. I rejoiced; but it was with no 
common joy. I felt assured that after this folly, Fletcher would become 
a sound old bachelor—a faithful member of our club—and a useful one 
of society. When I entered his apartment, he was busily engaged in 
packing his trunk. How chap-fallen! I addressed to him words of 
consolation. I flattered myself, that at that favorable epoch, remarks 
of due solemnity, upon matrimony and celibacy matters, would sink 
deeply into his heart, and be productive of beneficial consequences. 


44 It is very like you,” said Fletcher to his lovely wife, as they stood 
looking at her portrait, which had been transferred from an old bache¬ 
lor’s hall to an elegant parlor; 44 and how much I am indebted to it! 
Believe me, Ellen, I shall always patronize the fine arts.” 

44 And birth-day balls too ?” asked his wife, with an arch leer. 

44 No—-pardon me; I detest them—and if I ever attend another-” 

44 You will not mistake my old aunt for me ?” 


The world is full of changes. Politicians are not the only turn-coats. 
I have, myself, a new set of opinions. And I care no more for croakers, 
than did 44 Benedict the married man.” M. 
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STANZAS. 

O’er the far mountain peak on high 
First shines the morning’s ray ; 

And latest, from the crimsoned sky 
The beams of parting day. 

Yet there, to greet the partial light, 

Nor tiowers, nor verdure bloom; 

But barren all—though coldly bright— 

And cheerless as the tomb. 

While in the modest vale’s recess, 

Where sunlight scarce descends, 

Fresh flowerets spring the beam to bless, 

And grateful foliage bends. 

Thus hearts that bask in fortune’s smile, 

Undimmed by clouds of care, 

Feel not the joys their hours begnile, 

Which humbler bosoms share. 

E. 


LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 


NUMBER TWO. 


LIVERPOOL NEW CEMETERY. 

«« It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting; for that is the end 
of all men—and the living will lay it to his heart.”— Ecclesiastes. 

The Liverpool New Cemetery stands upon the site of an old Stone 
Quarry. On the top of the rock, as the visitor enters, may be marked 
a neat church, in which the dead are set down, while the burial service 
is being read, previous to interment. The thought of Saint Peter’s 
Lodge, which, if Fame speaks true, he holds at the gate of Paradise, 
came into my mind. I thought, too, of the Lawyer, who, it is said, ap¬ 
plied for admission; but upon his occupation being discovered, he was 
judiciously requested, by Saint Peter, to wait until he had examined his 
books: “ for,” said he, “ although I have been porter here these sixteen 
hundred years, you are the first of the craft who has applied, and I am 
somewhat at a loss to know into which corner to bestow you.” This, 
by the way. 

I descended from the gate, by a winding path, to the place of burial, 
I should think a distance of something more than one hundred feet. 
The level bottom occupies nearly one mile square. The view from the 
top of the rock, embracing the splendid monuments and humble graves 
below, appears solemnly-grand—awfully-imposing, if I may so speak. 
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It presents to the mind a most distinct and impressive conception of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death! It was, in truth, the Land of Forget¬ 
fulness. Half a dozen sextons were at work, like Gnomes, in the bow¬ 
els of the earth—digging deeper and yet deeper, the “ houses appointed 
for all living.” The dark, damp walls frowned around—and the sha¬ 
dows of new caves came stealing upon the accustomed eye, as the dark¬ 
ness opened into struggling light Here are deposited the remains of 
the great Mr. Huskisson. They are now—December, 1833—about 
erecting a noble monument to his memory. The workmen have alrea¬ 
dy laid bare the iron chest which contains his remains, preparatory to 
laying the foundation. The sight of his premature grave was fraught 
with solemn reflections—with admonition and instruction. It can scarce¬ 
ly have been forgotten—though Time makes sad work with events which 
but as yesterday stirred the world—that at the moment of his death Mr. 
Huskisson was perhaps the most popular man in all England. He had 
been active in promoting the erection of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-road. On the day of its completion—amid the shouts of the as¬ 
sembled thousands—he was summoned, comparatively in a moment, 
from time to eternity! The Duke of Wellington was present. Some 
time previous, there had arisen a difference between him and Mr. Huskis¬ 
son. The Duke had procured his removal from office, and for some 
months they had not spoken with each other. Here stood Wellington, 
surrounded by kingly companions and nobles, and there Huskisson, in 
all the proud consciousness of a Public Benefactor. He was watching 
the eyes of the Duke, as he scanned the vast, applauding assembly, and 
was apparently saying in his heart, “ These are my strength ; you now 
see where my hope lies.” Another moment, and the two great men 
had apparently become friends. They had just shaken hands, and the 
enthusiastic populace were shouting, “Long live Huskisson, the friend 
of Man!” But while engaged in earrfest conversation with the noble 
Duke, there was but a step between him and Death. In the crowd 
stood One unseen. The fatal arrow was drawn from a quiver ever full 
—and trembled upon a bow never unemployed. What to that dim 
spectre were the shouts of triumph—the swelling applause of “ the great 
multitude of people, which no man could number 1” Lo! he stands 
erect—he, who never overshot his mark, has winged the fatal shaft— 
and “ a great man has fallen this day in Israel!” By some accident— 
which I never heard satisfactorily accounted for—one of the “ cars of 
his glory” passed directly over him, crushing and mangling flesh, and 
bone, and sinew—and before the morning sun all that remained of this 
great, and—as far as I can learn—good man, was a heap of dust. As 
I stood with my hand resting on the cold iron coffin, wherein reposed 
the head, that scarcely a day before was teeming with projects and plans 
for the execution of which Methuselah’s life would have been far too 
short, I could not resist the thought: “ How small and vain, Oh Lord! 
is Man; and yet 4 Thou art mindful of him.’ ” 

From viewing the grave where lay all that was great and grand in 
ambition, I turned and beheld, slowly and sadly stepping along, a hum¬ 
ble, modest, new-made widow. In each hand, she led a tender pledge 

18 
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of love. She stopped at the grave of her husband, and cropped the yel¬ 
low leaves from two monthly rose-bushes which stood, one at the head, 
and the other at the foot of the grave. At the sound of my approaching 
footsteps, she gave a sudden start, and turned full upon me her large, 
melancholy eyes, swimming in tears. Unwilling to intrude upon her 
sacred sorrow, 1 hastily followed an opposite path, and paused where 1 
could see without being seen. She continued dressing the Stock and 
Wall-flower which bloomed on the side of the grave, while the burning 
tears dropped fast and thick upon the cold sod that covered the breast 
to which but lately she was fondly pressed. She embraced, and spake 
to her children—doubtless telling them of that dear father of whom, from 
their innocent age, they could have known but little. Slowly and sadly, 
as she had visited, she left the grave; the little boy and girl going hand- 
in-hand before her. Her beautiful countenance, contrasted with the 
weeds of mourning, was as white as the snowy muslin which she con¬ 
stantly pressed to her moistened eyes. I have seldom been so affected. 
I gazed after them until they crossed the Garden-gate.* Then I pray¬ 
ed in my heart, that the Father of the Fatherless and the Judge of the 
Widow, would send them help from His holy Temple! 

Many of these Chambers of Death are hewn out from the strait, per¬ 
pendicular wall of the solid rock. They are shut up with iron doors; 
and, generally, there is a white marble slab, with black letters, sur¬ 
mounting the door, to denote to whom it belongs. On one of these 
modest-looking stones was the following inscription: 44 To the memory 

of John R-, aged twenty-two years, who died at sea, March, 

1830, and Sarah R-, aged eighteen years, who died September, 

1830, the only children of their mother , and she is a widow.” As I 
stood at the mouth of the cave, wrapt in reflection upon this affecting 
tale, a respectable gentleman, advanced in years, came leisurely along. 
He looked like one who had lived among the tombs. I thought 1 could 
perceive by his countenance, that he would not return an uncivil answer 
to a question civilly asked; and I was emboldened to inquire: 44 Sir, 
can you tell me any thing about this melancholy story ?” 44 1 can,” was 
the reply. 44 The Widow is my neighbor. I knew die manly boy, and 
the lovely girl, from their infancy. The son went to sea, contrary to 
the earnest entreaties of his mother, and never returned. One of those 
beings in the form of a man, having a body without a soul, and a head 
without brains—who visit a young lady for three hundred and sixty-five 
nights, and if a father, mother, or brother ask their intentions, declare 
they have no intentions at all—but simply called to look at the ladies and 
kill time—one of these blanks, I say, in creation, frequented the Wi¬ 
dow’s dwelling, gained the daughter’s affections, and then abruptly left 
her, and married another. From that day she drooped, and before six 
moons had waned, she slept the sleep that knows no waking, until the 


* Among the Jews, the place of burial was called & Garden , and the Sexton a Gardener — 
see John, 20 and 15—and indeed the church-yards in most parts of Britain look like a garden, 
as many of the graves are planted with flowers. I saw among them the Lauristinus, the 
Monthly-rose , the Stock, the IValt-flower, and the Snow-drop, in full bloom in tha month of 
January, in tha open air. 
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dead, small and great, shall rise and come to judgment. The Widow 
exists on a small annuity left by her husband—her spirit supported by the 
consolations of religion, and the hope of meeting her children in another 
and a better world.” 

These scenes and meditations among the tombs, occurred in a calm, 
gray, sober-looking afternoon, when the days were at the shortest; and 
at this season, in England, the sky looks gloomy indeed. Every thing 
in nature—the sighing wind—the dun drapery of clouds pillowed about 
the setting sun in the west—all was in unison with my feelings; and 1 
passed out from the Place of Skulls, wishing in my heart that every 
Fortune-hunter, Fox-hunter, and Office-hunter, would turn aside for an 
hour, and ponder on the fruitful subjects of contemplation which I had left. 

Nno-Yvrky July, 1834. G. T. 


MUSIC: 

AS IT EXISTS 'UNDER THE REFORMATION.* 

“ Masters, the General so likes your music, that he desires you, of all loves, to make no 
more noise with it.”— Othello. 

It is a very old saying — and 44 Time (at least) approves it true”—that 
there is no accounting for tastes. Generally, one does not care to avow 
his dislike of that with which every body around him seems delighted. 
Now and then, however, there is a noble, independent exception. I 
remember reading, many years ago, a sketch by an ingenious London 
periodical writer, which,—(as an itinerant clerical friend of mine is fond 
of observing of the stories which he intersperses throughout his dis¬ 
courses,)— 44 is oftentimes brought very forcibly to my mind.” A pug¬ 
nacious, unhappy person stepped into the box of an eating-house in the 
Strand, and called for a pork-chop. One an-hungered, who occupied 
the niche with him, asked for the same dish. When placed before them, 
each began to apply his favorite condiments. 44 You take mustard, of 
course , with your chop ?” said the new-comer. 44 1 never use it,” was 
the reply. 44 You had better try it; every body does so; pork-chops 
are not worth the eating without it,” answered the other. 44 It may suit 
you,” rejoined his companion, 44 but it is not to my taste.” 44 Then you 
won’t eat mustard, with that dish?” “Really, no! I must decline. I 
do not like it.” Arising in great wrath, the Man of Opinion cocked 
his hat, side-ways and indignantly, upon his head—placed his hands to 
the very elbows in his breeches-pockets, and darting at the obstinate 
individual a glance of mingled scorn and contempt, he strode into the 
street, swearing a round oath, as he vacated the premises, that “he 

would be-if he would sit in the same box with a Goth, who would 

not take mustard with his pork-chops!” 

And here I cannot resist the reflection, 44 How would the number of ad¬ 
mirers of a thousand fashionable follies of the present day be lessened, 
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were the spirit of the man who refused mustard with his pork-chops more 
extensively prevalent. 

I am a plain man, and country-born. Until some seven or eight 
years since, I never heard a stave of fashionable music— par excellence, 

I have, however, swallowed much of it since that period. I have ad¬ 
mired, with a heart groaning under the influence of an “ aching void.” 

I have cried “ Brava /” at the opera to the most highly sublimated 
touches of the artistes . I have shouted “ Encore /” from the stage-box 
of the theatre, at a lofty flourish which “ played round the head, but 
came not near the heart.” 1 have often evinced my approbation by a 
smile so very equivocal, that had it been scanned by those whose pre¬ 
sence evoked it, its source must surely have been detected. It would 
have been found to resemble that undefinable expression, which a 
modem facetious writer has described as mantling the face of an un¬ 
happy wight, from whom a friend suddenly claims an umbrella, which 
he trusted had been forgotten ! Ihit it passed as an indication of the 
warm delight of a true virtuoso . I have bent me, too, over fair forms 
at the piano-forte, and turned the leaves for the beautiful strummers, 
and stood back and listened to strains , which I pronounced angelic. 
But this game is at an end. I have gradually thrown otf the yoke. My 
conversion was the work of time, it is true—but it came at last. How 
many times have I repaired to a soiree, with a fixed determination to 
blame, and remained to praise! And how often have I felt—as, with 
the sound of “ sweet jargoning” in my ears, I passed into the street— 
that emotion which an ingenious French writer terms l y esprit des esca- 
liers —that is, a sort of late remorse, which suggests to a man as he is 
going down stairs, the things he might have said, and which he ought to 
have said, in the salon . But the re sits no fashionable incubus upon 
my breast, now . I have no sinister motive. No sweet,young creature 
is now concerned, be my taste never so gothic. “ I am old now,” and, 
what is more, I am no longer singly wretched. The spirit of Octavian 
is upon me — and “I will speak!” 

I love music—melody—harmony : and I detest, equally with hundreds 
who profess to admire it, that unnatural combination of trilling, quaver¬ 
ing, and shaking, which passes for all three of these attributes. Give 
me simple music, be it lively or sad. None of your delicate notes, split 
into hexagonals, for me! The first tune which ever fell upon my ear, 
was good old Windham; and, to this day, I would not exchange its solemn 
tones for all the inventions and improvements of modern sacred music. 
The splendid sinuosities, too, so much in vogue in foreign and English 
operas, sink into insignificance in comparison with the first public sing¬ 
ing I ever heard. I except, of course, church music—for my father was 
the chorister of our church, and I used to sit in the gallery with him, in 
front of the minister, and hold his pine pitch-pipe, while he—standing 
up with his chosen band, whom he surveyed right and left, with impa¬ 
tient glances, until they “ chorded,”—overshadowed me quite. I mean 
by public singing, therefore, the first theatre-singing I ever enjoyed. 

How well do I remember it! It was at the theatre of a country vil¬ 
lage—a rough, barn-like edifice, at which several stentor-lunged Thes- 
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pians, “ from the New-York and Philadelphia Theatres,” split the ears 
of the groundlings, and murdered Shakspeare’s heroes, and the King’s 
English. I had been gazing, with boyish interest and curiosity, at the 
play which had just concluded. The mottled, patched, yellowish-green 
curtain had descended upon the personages whose sorrows were my 
own, and I wa3 gazing vacantly at the long row of tallow candles placed 
in holes bored for the purpose in the stage, and at the two violinists who 
composed the orchestra, and who were reconnoitering the house. Pre¬ 
sently a small bell was rung, with a jerk. There was a flourish or two 
from the orchestra. Another tinkle of the bell—and up rose the faded 
drapery. An interval of a moment succeeded, during which half of a 
large mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece of forest 
shoved up to the ambitious wood which had been aspiring to overtop 
the Alps. At length a young lady, whom I had just seen butchered in 
a most horrid manner by a villain, came from the side of the stage, 
with a smile—which, while it displayed her white teeth, wrought the 
rouge upon her face into very perceptible corrugations—and made a 
lowly courtesy. She walked with measured step, three or four times 
across the stage, before the flaring candles, smiling again, and hemming, 
to clear her voice. A perfect stillness prevailed. “ Awed consumption 
checked his chided cough,”—every urchin suspended his cat-call, and 
“ the boldest held his breath for a time.” Our vocalist looked at the 
leader of the orchestra and his fellow-fiddler, and commenced, in har¬ 
mony with their instruments. 

How touching was that song! I shall never have my soul so enrapt 
again. That freshness of young admiration possessed my spirit, which 
can come but once. The air was “ The Braes of Balquither ,”—old as 
the hills, but, like all Scottish melodies, as lasting, too. It is rarely that 
you find man or woman, to whom the songs of Scotland are not grate¬ 
ful. The national and rustic airs of that country open pure fountains 
of enjoyment to all; and the universal attachment to them arises from 
their beautiful simplicity —their deep pathos—their unaffected, untram¬ 
meled melody. 

“ What sweet tears dim the eyes, unshed— 

What wild vows falter on the tongue, 

Wh**n ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi* Wallace bled,’ 

Or ‘ Auld lang Syne,* is sung !” 

The romantic sway of the melodies of Scotland over her sons who 
are “ far awa’,” is no marvel. If they possess the power to thrill or to 
subdue the hearts of those who have never stepped upon the soil of that 
glorious country—glorious in scenery, in deeds of arms, and in mighty 
minds—is it surprising that they should exert a powerful influence over 
the native-born, who associate these airs with the purple heath, the blue 
loch, the hazy mountain-top, and the valley sleeping below ? The as¬ 
sociation is touching, not alone because it awakens old recollections, 
but because the music is natural —it is the language of the heart. Af¬ 
fectation has not interpolated tortuous windings, and trills, to mar its 
beauty, and to clip the full, melodious notes of their fair proportions. 
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Fashion—potent as it is—has not entirely removed the evidences of 
strong attachment to the simpler melodies. Witness the exhibition of 
popular emotion at our theatres. Even the unsurpassed notes of that 
“ sweet Bird of Song,” whose voice has but recently melted from among 
us, like the dying notes of an iEolian harp, which still linger and swell 
upon the ear—even her “ difficult” music—given in tones which could 
atone for any vagary—was thrown into the shade, by the enthusiastic 
applause, poured from voice and hand, upon “ Black-eyed Susan.” A 
Sinclair may be applauded in the mazes of an opera—but does the 
house tremble with applause, or is the heart touched, as, when encored , 
he tenders his obeisance to an audience, entranced with the simple song 
of “ John Anderson my Joe?” It is on occasions like these, that the 
heart always overleaps the boundaries of fashionable surveillance; and 
those who have heard at our theatres the unaffected English, Scottish, 
and Irish songs, from the lips of the Woods, Sinclair, and Power, 
need no corroborative evidence of this assertion. Nor are these proofs 
alone to be met with at our theatres. Disguise it as he may, the most 
obstinate enthusiast of the opera, admires such melody more than the 
most arduous execution. It was but yesterday that I encountered a young 
friend—whose golden-headed cane, kid-gloved hands, and sonorous 
“ Brava!” have disturbed quiet visitors at the opera, for half the sea¬ 
son—following 44 furtively,” as Mr. Cooper would say, after the foot¬ 
steps of a blind fiddler, in an obscure street, who was slipping his un¬ 
raised feet along the part —threading, indeed, his “ difficult passages” 
through the town, but exhibiting none in the plaintive songs with which 
he was beguiling the listeners of their sixpences, and their tears. 

Five or six years since, there were in the United States three Swiss 
minstrels, who delighted the citizens of many country towns and villa¬ 
ges, with their “ untaught melody.” It was too simple, doubtless, to 
attract the attention, or elicit the encouragement, of the fashionable 
cities. A friend has related to me a pleasing incident, connected with 
them. Strolling, one day, on aimless purpose, along our wharves, they 
were observed suddenly to stop—their eyes began to brighten—they 
looked at one another, and presently commenced humming a plaintive 
air. They wandered anxiously backwards and forwards, several times, 
by the throng of vessels, still continuing to sing. At length a Swiss 
was seen standing upon a ship’s rail, beckoning vehemently, and swing¬ 
ing his red cap to his “brothers in a foreign land.” Their recognition 
and embrace, like their music, came from the heart. They sat down 
under the awning of an adjoining steamer, and the afternoon was pass¬ 
ed in reminiscences of the rater-land , and touching airs from the Ram 
des Vaches. Those who heard them, felt that they were, in truth, songs 
of the heart and of the affections. If they did not contain “ difficult pas¬ 
sages,” they charmed every listening ear, and awakened in the minds 
of the singers “pictures of Switzerland—of the blue lake, and the white 
torrent—the corn-field and the wood, with the village spire glittering in 
the sunshine—the rolling mist on the side of the mountain, now disclos¬ 
ing and anon concealing, the dark brown chalets perched on high—the 
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eternal snows above, and the sunny vineyards below —all connected 
with recollections of childhood departed—friends still cherished, if living, 
or regretted in the grave—of dangers escaped—of love rewarded—and, 
it may be, more deeply than all, the never forgotten hope— 

** There to return, and die at home at last.” 

Could the music of a modern opera have affected them thus, leaving 
out of view the natural associations? Never! Nor would the sympa¬ 
thies of the listening by-standers have been in like manner awakened by 
all the “ highly finished performances*’ of the most refined schools. 

It is not a little dangerous for one who would not lose caste in society, 
to assert that he does not delight in that ill-assorted compound of strains 
into which modem music is cut up, and which is commonly represented 
by such pet phrases as “high execution,” “difficult passages,” etc. 
Hence, there abounds much forced admiration. I have somewhere 
read of a rich but penurious personage, who aspired to much taste , and 
who, to exhibit it, gave an entertainment of instrumental music. While 
the musicians were all at work, he seemed satisfied with the performan¬ 
ces—but when one instrument was engaged upon a solo, he inquired, 
in a towering passion, why the others were remaining idle ? “ It is a 
pizicato , for one instrument,” replied the operator. “I can’t help 
that,” exclaimed the virtuoso , who was determined to have the worth of 
his money—“ Let the trumpets pizicato along with you!” This hopeful 
amateur has counterparts, both as regards taste and knowledge, in our 
own day. 

I have done. I have now eased my mind of a burden, and atoned 
for much past deception. I am free from the shackles, which I have 
worn too long. I would now as soon imitate the folly of a friend of 
mine, who, not to be singularly ungenteeU smacks his lips over Spanish 
olives, and retires to ease the qualms of his conscience and stomach at 
the same time, as I would be found lauding that as the perfection of 
melody,which is not natural music—which has no heart, and, as the wine- 
merchants say, “ no body,”—however great the difficulty which may be 
manifested in its production. j. Oldschooi.. 

* Lea Rocherchea sur lea Ranz dca Vaches, ou aur lea Chansons Pastorales , dea Bergen 
de la Suiaac. Pans. 
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EXCERPTA 

FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

NUMBER THREE. 


XII. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

It is not generally known, that a long period intervened between the 
appearance of the first and second parts of Don Quixote. - Cervantes, 
it is supposed, had no intention of continuing his work—but finding that 
some person had published a spurious second part, he felt indignant; 
set fairly to work, and produced the second part, which completes the 
story of his hero. When young, I read the spurious edition in French. 
D’Israeli, who has given us in the Curiosities of Literature some anec¬ 
dotes of the author and his work, makes no mention of the spurious 
second part; and it is therefore presumable that he was ignorant of its 
existence. 

XIII. 

A SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 

Bell, a Scotch bookseller in Philadelphia, who flourished during the 
revolutionary war, published a number of pamphlets, and some books, 
which he sold at exorbitant prices. A person came into his store one 
day, and asked for a pamphlet of less than one hundred pages, for which 
Bell asked a hard dollar; whereas a hard half a dollar would have been 
its full value. The person was surprised at the exorbitant demand, to 
which he made some objection. Bell took the pamphlet from the coun¬ 
ter, and was about to place it on the shelf, saying, with a very pompous 
and significant air, “ Sir, this book was made for gentlemen.” This tick¬ 
led the vanity of the purchaser, who, not to lose his claim to that proud 
title, threw down the dollar, and took up the pamphlet. 

XIV. 

‘MANNER AND MATTER.* 

Virgil’s celebrated sentence, 

“ Gratior est virtus veniens in corpore pulchro,” 

applies to books as well as to human virtue and “the human face di¬ 
vine.” There can be no doubt that a very elegant edition of a work will 
make incomparably more impression on the mind, than the same work, 
ill printed and on bad paper. The first time l ever was struck with this 
idea was at the sight of a splendid edition of that delightful work, the 
Economy of Human Life, adorned with elegant engraved vignettes and 
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tail pieces; a work, of which, it is true, I always thought favorably— 
but its beautiful morals made a much deeper impression on me, when I 
saw them in their court dress, “ in corpore pulchro,” than when they ap¬ 
peared in the dishabille in which I had been accustomed to behold them. 
The same idea often forcibly struck me afterwards—and on consulting 
a lady of a refined literary taste, she perfectly agreed in the theory. 
Whether, however, it is not merely fancy, may perhaps be questioned. 

XV. 


‘SATISFACTION.* 

Dean Swift had a quarrel with a pompous, pragmatical attorney, on 
whom he determined to have satisfaction by his pen. Accordingly he 
turned iEsop’s fable of the apples and the ordure into verse—and when 
he caine to the address of the latter to the former, 

“ How wo apples swim,” 

he subjoined— 

“ Thus at the bar, that booby Bettsworth, 

Tho’ half a crown outpays his sweat’s worth, 

Who knows of law, nor text, nor m&rgent, 

Calls Singleton his brother Sergeant.” 

Singleton was a first-rate lawyer, who stood as high in Dublin as our 
Binneys and Sergeants do here. 

Bettsworth, stung to the quick, went very pompously to Swift, and 
holding out the paper, asked him, with a menacing voice and gesture: 
“ Sir, are you the author of this infamous attack on me ?” “ Sit down, 
Sir,” says Swift, very calmly—“ Do not be in a passion, but let me tell 
you a short story. When I was young, my dear father—heaven rest his 
soul!—seeing that I had a turn for scribbling, and fearful of the conse¬ 
quences, one day told me that he was afraid that propensity would some 
time or other bring me into trouble. ‘ And, my dear son,’ added he, 
‘ let me give you a piece of advice. Should any libellous matter 
appear in any newspaper, and any fool or knave call on you to de¬ 
mand whether or not you are the writer—say no—and therefore, Sir, I 
say no to you.” Bettsworth had no remedy, and went off grumbling— 
saying Swifl was like one of his own vile Yahoos, besmearing people 
with his filth, and out of the reach of punishment. 

XVI. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

All who know any thing of his history, know that he was proud and 
ostentatious, and accustomed to the use of gorgeous costume, in which 
he piqued himself in outshining all the other courtiers >of Henry VIII. 
One day, a prodigal nobleman, who was deeply in debt, and paid nobody, 
came into court in a dress, the splendor of which outshone that of Wol- 
scy, who being piqued, addressed the nobleman, and said, “ My Lord, 
it would be more commendable in you to pay your debts, than to lavish 
so much money on your dress.” “ May it please your reverence,” re- 
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plied the nobleman, “ you are perfectly right: 1 humbly thank you for the 
hint, and now make a beginning, to show how I value your kind admo¬ 
nition. My father owed your deceased father a groat for a calf’s head: 
here is sixpence—let me have the change .” 

XVII. 

OLD CLOCKS. 

I love to contemplate an old clock—one of those relics of by-gone 
times, that come down to us wrapt in veneration—telling their tale of 
simple yet touching interest. How erect and prim it stands in yon 
corner, like some faded specimen of maiden antiquity! Its face bears 
evident marks of beauty—of beauty decayed, but not obliterated. It is 
plain that it has seen its best days, but equally evident is it that it was 
the pride and ornament of its day—unrivalled among its companions. 
How many eyes have watched the even tenor of its ways, as it 
moved on in the never-ending yet still beginning journey of the hours. 
Hours! aye, years have gone by, since that aged monitor of time first 
started on its course. And they who sat out with it, in the morning of 
life, whose motions were as active, and whose principles of vitality—if 
that may be called so which animates a clock—were as strong—where are 
they ? Do they yet linger in the walks of the village 1 Can they be seen 
under the old oak tree, or at the door of the cottage ? I see them not 
there ; yet there stands the old clock, clicking blithely and patiently as 
ever. The voice and footsteps are silent of those who journeyed up 
with it to the full period of a good old age. A new race has sprung up, 
long and far removed from the other; and as they too watch the 
progress of the old clock, their hours are fleetly passing by, and time 
with them will soon be at a close. How impressive then the lesson 
taught by that old clock, and the simple inscription on its dial-plate— 
“ Tempos fugit.” 

XVIII. 

MISCHIEF. 

It is a curious fact, that there were, comparatively, more wild tricks 
played in Philadelphia fifty years ago, when the population was so limit¬ 
ed, than at present, with our very numerous population. A number of 
young fellows—one of whom I knew, and who, when he had sowed 
his wild oats, told me the story—tied a strong cord around a watch-box, 
while the watchman was in it, and were hauling it to Chesnut-street 
wharf, to let it float down the river, when the cries of the watchman at¬ 
tracting some passengers, caused the rouie to flee. At another time, find¬ 
ing a cart loaded with bricks in the street at night, in front of a house 
that was then in progress of being built, they carried the bricks up three 
pairs of stairs, and then took the cart apart and carried the pieces up also, 
put them together there, and then loaded the vehicle with the bricks, 
much to the astonishment of the brick-layers when they came in the 
morning. But the most common trick was changing signs and shew- 
boards, taking them from one extremity of the city to the other, and 
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making the most incongruous arrangement of them; converting tailors 
into carpenters—butchers into bakers—printers into rag merchants— 
apothecaries and druggists into venders of rum and tobacco—and doc¬ 
tors into undertakers. 

XIX. 

A HOAX. 

During the Revolutionary war, there was a certain Major Ryan, 
who was celebrated—perhaps I might with more propriety say noto¬ 
rious—for playing tricks, or hoaxing strangers. Of these I have heard 
scores, but at present remember but this : He ordered a dinner at the 
Bowling Green, to be ready on a particular day, about four or five days’ 
distance; giving directions, principally in writing, not only for every dish, 
but for the order in which they were to be served up; and unless his 
orders were punctually and literally complied with, no pay was to be re¬ 
quired. It was about the time of the adjournment of the Legislature, 
when there was a great concourse of people passing from Richmond in 
every direction. On the appointed day, he took his seat in the stage 
at Richmond, bound for the Bowling Green; and on the road told 
most miraculous stories of the potency of his olfactory nerves, and as¬ 
serted that he could smell farther than any man living—even at the dis¬ 
tance of a mile, and in a favorable state of the wind, a mile and a 
half. When he came thus near to the Bowling Green, he began to 
snuff, and recapitulate the various dishes that were provided for dinner— 
bacon and greens, lamb and salad, round of beef, roast turkey, duck, 
fowls, cabbage, potatoes, com, &c., &c. A poor green-horn, who was 
staring at him with wonder, said he presumed he was only joking, as 
such extraordinary powers of smell were never bestowed on mortal man. 
Ryan swore he was in earnest, and offered to wager the dinner and 
wine for the whole company on the correctness of his smell. The poor 
oaf accepted the wager, and as soon as they arrived, placed himself in 
the passage that led from the kitchen to the dining-room. To his utter 
dismay, he saw the articles paraded in the order prescribed by Ryan, 
and began to think that he had fallen into the hands of the devil himself. 
But he had no remedy. The voice of the company was unanimously 
against him, and he had a heavy bill to pay. Thus far Ryan had a 
triumph. But mark the end of it. The trick leaked out: and the 
hoaxecy who, however soft about the head, was athletic and strong about 
the arms, determined to have a settlement with the hoaxer . He waited 
until Ryan descended from the stage, when, seizing him by the collar, 
he took the worth of his money out of his hide; giving him, at the same 
time, as handsome a pair of black eyes as ever graced any of the pugi¬ 
listic heroes of Donnybrook fair, together with a gratuitous warning 
never again to dare to play “ tricks upon travellers.” 

xx. 


A GOOD RETORT. 

They tell a pleasant story of one of our naval officers, who had the 
charge of a navy-yard, and who had never signalized himself on the 
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ocean. In walking through the yard, he met a ragged boy with a bask¬ 
et of fragments of wood, which he had picked up; and being angry 
with the intruder, he gave the basket a kick, and sent it adrift. The 
boy began to shout, and cried out, 44 Gi’ me my basket! Gi’ me my 
basket!” The officer gave an order— 44 Let the brat have his basket.” 
When it was handed to him, he refused to take it, saying, in the midst 
of his sobbing, 44 Let him keep it—let him keep it! ’Tis the first prize 
he ever took!” 

XXI. 


, MOUNTAINS OF SALT. 

Belzoni found in the northern oases of Egypt, as Hornemann had 
done before, the tops of the mountains of the desert encrusted with salt, 
and wells of sweet water rising out of a surface overspread with masses 
of it. Herodotus relates the same fact, 2200 years before. 

XXII. 

SWEDISH ROADS. 

The roads in Sweden are uncommonly beautiful and excellent. The 
surveyors never allow a stone to be used larger than a walnut. Their 
roads appear flat—but have a slight convexity. 

Philadelphia, July 11, 1834. M. C. 


SONNET.—FROM PETRARCH. 

*KAPIDO Fill N £ CHE d'aLP£STKE VENA,’ ETC. 

Swift current, that from rocky Alpine vein 
Gathering the tribute to thv waters free, 

Movest joyous onward night and day with me 
Where nature leads thee—with no tyrant chain— 

Roll freely on, nor toil nor rest restrain 
Thine arrowy course; but ere thou yieldest in 
The tribute of thy waters to the main, 
fteok out heaven’s purest sky, earth’s deepest green; 

There wilt thou find the bright and living beam 
That clerks thy left bank with its heavenly rays: 

If unto her too slow my footsteps seem, 

(While by her feet thv lingering current strays, 

Forming to words the murmurs of its stream,) 

Say that the weary flesh the willing soul delays. 

G. W. G. 
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Guy Rivers : a Talc of Georgia. By the author of ‘ Martin Faber.’ In two vols. 12mo. 

New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

This work has been some weeks before the public, and has been so 
generally read, that a labored analysis of its plot is not needed to illus¬ 
trate the remarks -we have to make, or the few quotations which we 
shall be enabled to present If it may be taken as an earnest of the 
author’s powers, there is less reason to regret the voluntary “ dimming 
of our shining lamp” in the person of Mr. Cooper, since there is a fair 
prospect that the author of “ Guy Rivers” will tread hard upon his foot¬ 
steps, and, with but little of his experience, contribute to the literature 
of his country, works which shall rival in interest the best efforts of his 
predecessor. In many respects, this novel is superior to the gene¬ 
ral works of Mr. Cooper. Its female portraitures are more natural— 
and there is less of that clap-trap arrangement of incident, which, how¬ 
ever it may please for the moment, grows wearisome to the mind upon a 
second perusal—and, like the legerdemain of the juggler, ceases to di¬ 
vert when discovered. The reader’s interest in the tale—kept down, 
it may be, by a little stateliness and minutiae of style and description in 
the first few pages—commences with the story itself, which opens na¬ 
turally—without circumlocution or unnecessary detail. The scenes 
follow one another, in natural order. There is no distortion of charac¬ 
ter, or straining after the improbable, to “ make a point.” The plot is 
brought about by a regular and natural convergence of the several inci¬ 
dents. There is, too, a fine tone of moral reasoning—a deep know¬ 
ledge of the human heart and its impulses of good or evil, running through 
the volumes, which stamp them as the product of correct observation 
and vigorous thought. In the several episodes—introduced with ease 
and grace—we are reminded of the truth of Byron’s observation, that a 
drop of ink falling upon paper, may set ten thousand to thinking—for 
there is matter in many a space which could hardly have exhausted a 
pen-full, in which terse and metaphysical reasoning indicates the full 
mind, and provokes, per force, the thoughtful regard of the reader. 

Without endeavoring to present any thing like a synopsis of a work 
which has reached so many hands, and upon which the seal of public 
approbation has been so broadly stamped, we proceed to lay before the 
reader a few specimens of the author’s style, and his powers of descrip¬ 
tion, without reference to the consecutive arrangement of the several 
parts of the tale. 

The author is an acute observer of nature, and of human character. 
This is observable in the slight, pencil-touches which fill up his pictures. 
There is nothing tiresome in his minuteness of description, either of the 
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visible world or of character. We listen with him to “ the shooting of 
the corn in the still night, as it swells with a respiring movement, dis¬ 
tending the contracted sheaves which enclose it,” and feel that he has 
looked upon nature with the observant eye of a poet, and that he cannot 
be dull in detailing the emotions which she awakens within him. We 
glance with him at the dark figure of Munro, leaning over the shoulders 
of one of the company at his table, “ and with an upward glance sur¬ 
veying the other guests, while he whispers in his earsand'we are 
satisfied, that one who, in a single sentence, can give distinctness and 
force to a sketch, is not a less careful observer of human character and 
action than of outward nature. These are but light touches of the 
pencil, it is true—trifles in themselves—but they do not the less indi¬ 
cate the great ability of the artist 

The opening scenes, wherein Ralph Colleton engages in a rencontre 
with the hero, who, in company with Munro had beset his path, and the 
trial and punishment of the Yankee*pedler, are well drawn. The petti- 
fogging, low-minded Counsellor Pippin, is a faithful portrait, and well 
sustained throughout as is the character of the honest-hearted Forres¬ 
ter. Let us survey, with Ralph Colleton, as he retires to rest, after his 
perilous adventures, the miniature of one of the fair heroines : 

“The youth sat musing for some time after the departure of Forrester. He 
was evidently employed in chewing the cud of sweet and bitter thought, and 
referring to memories deeply imbued with the closely associated taste of both 
these extremes. After a while, the weakness of heart got seemingly the mas¬ 
tery, long battled with; and tearing open his breast, ho displayed the massive 
gold chain circling his bosom in repeated folds, upon which hung the small locket 
containing Edith's and his own miniature. Looking over his shoulder, as he 
gazed upon it, we are enabled to see the fair features of that sweet young girl, 
just entering her womanhood—her blue eyes, her streaming hair, the cheek deli¬ 
cately pale, yet enlivened with a southern fire, that seems not improperly bor¬ 
rowed from the warm eyes that glisten above it. The ringlets gather in amorous 
clusters upon her shoulder, and half obscure a neck and bosom of the purest and 
most polished ivory. The artist had caught from his subject something of inspi¬ 
ration, and the rounded bust seemed to heave before the sight, as if impregnated 
with the subtlest and sweetest life. The youth carried the semblance to his lips, 
and muttered words of love and reproach so strangely intermingled and in uni¬ 
son, that, could she have heard to whom they were seemingly addressed, it might 
have been difficult to have determined the difference of signification between 
them. Gazing upon it long, and in silence, a large but solitary tear gathered in 
his eye, and finally finding its way through his fingers, rested upon the lovely 
features that appeared never heretofore to have been conscious of such a cloud. 
As if there haa been something of impiety and pollution in this blot upon so fair 
an outline, he hastily brushed it away; then pressing the features again to his 
lips, he hurried the jewelled token again into his bosom, and prepared himself 
for those slumbers upon which we forbear longer to intrude.” 


The dialogue between Guy Rivers and Munro, and the religious 
meeting in the forest, in the tenth and eleventh chapters of the first 
volume, contain much of living character and fine description. The 
M Shepherd’s Hymn” in the latter is a paraphrase of great beauty. The 
following, from the seventeenth chapter of the first volume, is one of the 
many fine episodes in which the work abounds. Ralph Colleton replies 
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thus to an observation of Forrester, that “ women do not always know 
their own minds 

u I am persuaded that the gentler sex is far less given to deceit than our own; 
but their opinions and feelings, on the other hand, are formed with infinitely 
more frequency and facility, and more readily acted upon by passing and occa- 
sional influences. Their very susceptibility to the most light and casual im¬ 
pressions, is, of itself calculated to render vacillating their estimate of things and 
characters. They are creatures of such delicate construction, and their affections 
are of such like character, that, like all fine machinery, they are perpetually ope¬ 
rated on by the atmosphere, the winds, the dew, and the sunshine. The frost 
blights and the sun blisters; and a kind or stern accent elevates or depresses, 
where, with us, they might pass unheeded or unheard. We are more cunning— 
more shy and cautious; and seldom, after a certain age, let our affections out of 
our own custody. We learn very soon in life—indeed, we are compelled to learn, 
in our own defence, at a very early period—to go into the world as if we were 
going into battle. We send out spies, keep sentinels on duty, man our defences, 
carry arms in our bosoms, which we cover with a buckler, though, with the policy 
of a court, we conceal that in turn with a silken and embroidered vestment. 
We watch every erring thought—we learn to be equivocal of speech; and our 
very hearts, as the Indians phrase it, are taught to speak their desires with a 
double tongue. We are perpetually on the look-out for enemies and attack ; we 
dread pitfalls and circumventions, and we feel that every face which we encoun¬ 
ter is a smiling deceit—every honeyed word a blandishment meant to betray us. 
These are lessons which society, as at present constituted, teaches of itself. 
With women the case is essentially different. They have few of these influences 
to pervert and mislead. They have nothing to do in the market-place—they are 
not candidates for place or power—they have not the ambition which is always 
struggling for state and for self; but with a wisdom in this, that might avail us 
wonderfully in all other respects, they are kept apart, as things for love and wor¬ 
ship—domestic divinities, whose true altar-place is the fireside; whose true sway 
is over fond hearts, generous sensibilities, and immaculate honor. Where should 
they learn to contend with guile—to acquire cunning and circumspection—to 
guard the heart—to keep sweet affections locked up coldly, like mountain wa¬ 
ters ? Shall we wonder that they sometimes deceive themselves rather than 
their neighbors—that they sometimes misapprehend their own feelings, and mis¬ 
take for love some less absorbing intruder, who but lights upon the heart for a 
single instant, as a bird upon his spray, to rest or to plume his pinions, and bo 
off with the very next zephyr ?” 

The scenes in the opening of the second volume, embracing the at¬ 
tempt of Munro and Rivers to assassinate Ralph Colleton—the visit of 
Lucy Munro to his chamber—and his escape, are depicted with thrilling 
effect. No modern novel embodies description which can compare 
with this, in interest Nor is the scene of the murder of Forrester, and 
the visit of Rivers to the wronged Ellen, inferior to the powerful sketches 
which precede them. The language is impassioned, but it is never 
over-wrought. When Rivers informs the devoted girl whom he has for¬ 
saken, and whose peace he has destroyed forever, of his approaching 
nuptials with another, the victim recalls him to a sense of his cruelty. 
He reproves her rashly, and bids her cease her repinings. It were easy 
to transfer to the canvass the pathetic scene which follows: 

“ ‘I will not—chide me not—I have no farther reproaches. Yet, Guy, is she, 
the lady you are about to wed—is she beautiful—is she young—has she long 
raven tresses, as I had once, when your fingers used to play in them?’ and with 
a sickly smile, which had in it something of an old vanity, she unbound the string 
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which confined her own hair, and let it roll down upon her back in thick and 
beautiful volumes, black, glossy, and delicately soft as silk. 

“The outlaw was moved. For a moment his iron muscles relaxed—a gentler 
expression overspread his countenance, and he took her in his arms. That sin¬ 
gle, half-reluctant embrace was a boon not much bestowed in the latter days of 
his victim, and it awakened a thousand tender recollections in her heart, and un¬ 
sealed a warm spring of gushing waters. An infantine smile was in her eyes, 
while the tears were flowing dow n her cheeks.” 

A distinguishing feature of “ Guy Rivers” is the versatility pf talent 
which it displays in the description of character. A charming individu¬ 
ality in each, is never lost sight of. Bunce, the pedlar, Maxon, the 
sheriff, the honest Forrester, and Chub Williams, are of quite a differ¬ 
ent mould from the other dramatis persona ?, but we are equally interest¬ 
ed in their personations. If they are witty, they are so of their own ac¬ 
cord, and not because the author has amusing things in his mind which 
he desires them to utter. The reader will smile at the palpable hit at 
the Yankee appendages in conversation, in the annexed extract. The 
pedler, Bunce, in a conversation with Chub W illiams, a southern origi¬ 
nal, expresses a fear that “ tilings will go agin” Ralph Colleton, who, 
upon suspicion of being the murderer of Forrester, has been arrested 
through the machinations of the real assassins, and thrown into prison 
to await his trial. Chub replies: 

“ * That will be hard, too—a mighty tough difficulty, now, atranngcr—to be 
hanged for other folks* doings. But, I reckon, he’ll have to make up his mind 
to it.” 

“ ‘ Oh, no ! don’t say so, now, friend, I beg you. What makes you think so ?* 
said the anxious pedler. 

“‘Why, only from what I heer'd you say. You said so yourself, and I be¬ 
lieved it as if I had seed it,’ was the reply of the simple countryman. 

“ ‘ Oh, yes. It’s but a poor chance with him now, I guess. I’d a notion that 
I could find out some little particulars, you see—” 

“ ‘ No, I don’t see.’ 

“ ‘ To be sure you don’t, but that’s my say. Everybody has a say, you know.* 

“‘No, I don’t know.* 

“ ‘ To be sure, of course you don’t know, but that’s w hat I tell you. Now you 
must know—’ 

“ ‘ Don’t say must to me, strannger, if you want that we shall keep hands off. 
I don’t let any man say must to me.* 

“* No harm, friend—I didn’t mean any harm,’ said the worried pedler, not 
knowing what to make of his acquaintance, who spoke understandingly, though 
in language which left the fact doubtful.” 

The trial of Colleton at the Chestatee Court-house will remind the 
reader of the Heart of Mid Lothian—and, like the celebrated trial of 
Eflie Deans, it will make an impression upon the mind not easily to be 
erased. Of the incidents which follow each other closely from this pe¬ 
riod to the end of the work, we have not space to speak, farther than 
to say, that they will be found to increase in intensity of interest with 
every page, and to terminate in such a manner as to leave upon the 
mind a full impression of the great power of the author. We would 
not detract from the pleasure of any who may not have perused these 
volumes, by giving, in liberal quotations, a clue to a “ foregone conclu- 
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sion.” A momentary idea of a similarity between Rebecca, the Jewess, 
and Lucy Munro, may strike the reader, as he rises from the perusal of 
“ Guy Rivers”—but,running over the thread of the story, it will be alto¬ 
gether lost sight of. It is a powerful effort—eminently a work of mind* 
The dialogues are at times somewhat too protracted—and there may 
be a little too much metaphysical feasoning to suit the superficial or 
general reader; but these are minor faults—and experience will correct 
them. In conclusion, we welcome M Guy Rivers” as a work calculated 
to reflect high honor upon American Literature. And we may indulge 
the hope that so young an author will not suffer his ripening powers to 
remain dormant, but that he will—always with reference to increasing 
renown—continue to favor the American public with the well-digested 
efforts of a gifted mind, from which they may reasonably anticipate so 
much. 


The Principles of Physiology applied to the preservation of Health, and to the improvement 
of physical and mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Harpers’ Family Library: No. LXXI. -)ne 
vol. pp. 291. 

The valuable series of the Family Library embraces no work that 
bids fairer to acquire—and certainly no number which deserves—a 
wider popularity, than the volume whose title is given above. We have 
perused it with an attention which its plain, unpretending, attractive 
style cannot fail to excite. It might not inappropriately be termed a 
complete Manual of Health; and should be in the hands of all who 
know how to prize that blessing, in comparison with which all others 
are as the dust of the balance. We fully coincide—as we believe 
every attentive reader will do—in the encomiums of the publishers’ pre¬ 
face : u It treats in plain, familiar, and perfectly intelligible language, 
not of disease in its ten thousand painful or appalling forms, but of the 
apparently trivial circumstances in which disease has its unsuspected 
origin; shows, for example, how it is that a wet foot produces in time 
an affection of the lungs; why cleanliness promotes and preserves the 
health; how exercise produces its beneficial, and indolence its bad 
effect; explains, so far as can be explained, the mutual action of mind 
and body upon each other; and tells us how to avoid disease by pre¬ 
venting or repairing the too often unregarded imprudences and neglects, 
which, trifling as they seem, are yet, in almost every case, the real, 
though remote, agents in producing illness. The excellence of the 
work is two-fold: first, in the truth, the wisdom, and the comprehen¬ 
siveness of its instruction; secondly, in the total absence of all techni¬ 
cality, and the straight-forward simplicity of the ideas as well as of the 
language in which they are conveyed. The matters set forth are of 
paramount interest among all worldly objects, to every rational being, 
inasmuch as they relate to the greatest duration and highest enjoyment 
of life; and they are so exhibited that no medical knowledge, no pecu- 
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liar strength of intellect, nothing more, in short, than plain common 
sense, is requisite for their complete appreciation.” 

We had pencilled several extracts, as embodying, in a brief compass, 
many important facts in relation to the animal economy, and the success¬ 
ful cultivation of health. We can find but space, however, for the follow¬ 
ing judicious remarks from Chapter V., upon Exercise —a subject con¬ 
cerning which there have existed, it should seem, most erroneous opinions. 
After showing that exercise is necessary for developing and improving 
the health of the muscular system, and how it acts in imparting tone 
and strength to the rest of the body, the author proceeds to exhibit the 
circumstances by which its employment ought to be regulated. In re¬ 
gard to the best time for taking exercise, it is observed: 

u The time at which exercise ought to be taken is of some consequence in ob¬ 
taining from it beneficial results. Those who are in perfect health may engage 
in it at almost any hour, except immediately after a full meal; but those who are 
not robust ought to confine their hours of exercise within narrower limits. To a 
person in full vigor, a good walk in the country before breakfast may be highly 
beneficial and exhilarating; while, to an invalid or delicate person, it will prove 
more detrimental than useful, and will induce a sense of weariness, which will 
spoil the pleasure of the whole day. Many are deceived by the current poetical 

{ iraises of the freshness of morning, and hurt themselves in summer by seeking 
lealth in untimely promenades. 

“ In order to be beneficial, exercise must be resorted to only when the system 
is sufficiently vigorous to be able to meet it. This is the case after a lapse of 
from two to four or five hours after a moderate meal, and, consequently, the fore¬ 
noon is the best time. If exercise be delayed till some degree of exhaustion from 
the want of food has occurred, it speedily dissipates instead of increasing the 
strength which remains, and impairs instead of promotes digestion. The result 
is quite natural; for exercise of every kind causes increased action and waste in 
the organ ; and if there be not materials and vigor enough in the general system 
to keep up that action and supply the waste, nothing but increased debility can 
reasonably be expected. 

“ For the same reason, exercise immediately before meals , unless of a very gen¬ 
tle description, is injurious, and an interval of rest ought always to intervene. 
Muscular action causes an affiux of blood and nervous energy to the surface and 
extremities, and if food be swallowed whenever the activity ceases, and before 
time has been allowed for a different distribution of the vital powers to take place, 
the stomach is taken at disadvantage, and, from want of the necessary action in 
its vessels and nerves, is unable to carry on digestion with success. This is very 
obviously the caso where the exercise has been severe or protracted, and the 
consequence is so well known, that it is an invariable rule in the management of 
horses, never to feed them immediately after work, but always to allow them an 
interval of rest proportioned to the previous labor. Even instinct would lead to 
this conduct, for appetite revives after repose. 

Exercise ought to be equally avoided immediately after a heavy meal. In such 
circumstances, the functions of the digestive organs are in their highest state of 
activity; and if the muscular system be then called into considerable action, tho 
withdrawal of the vital stimuli of the blood and nervous influence from the sto¬ 
mach to the extremities is sufficient almost to stop the digestive process. This 
is no supposition, but demonstrated fact; and accordingly, there is a natural and 
marked aversion to active pursuits alter a full meal. In a dog, which had hunt¬ 
ed for an hour or two directly after eating, digestion was found on dissection to 
have scarcely begun ; while in another dog, fed at the same time, and left at 
home, digestion was nearly completed. 

“A mere stroll, which requires no exertion, and does not fatigue, will not be 
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injurious before or after eating; but exercise beyond this limit is hurtful at such 
times. All, therefore, whose object is to improve or preserve health, and whoso 
occupations are in their own power, ought to arrange these, so as to observe 
faithfully this important law, for they will otherwise deprive themselves of most 
of the benefits resulting from exercise.*’ 

In Chapter VII.—in a clear and forcible description of the nature of 
healthy respiration, and the importance of a regular supply of pure, fresh 
air—it is stated, that it has been ascertained, from the experiments of 
Sir H. Davy, and others equally eminent, that in the course of an hour, 
one pair of lungs will, at a low estimate, vitiate the air by the subtrac¬ 
tion of no less than one thousand four hundred and forty cubic inches 
of oxygen, and the addition of an equal number of carbonic acid ; thus 
constituting an alarming source of impurity. The subjoined instance, 
with several others, is given of the fatal effects of breathing vitiated air: 

“ The horrible fate of the Englishmen who were shut up in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta in 1756 is strikingly illustrative of the destructive consequences of an 
inadequate supply of air. 146 in number were thurst into a confined place, 18 
feet square. There were only two very small windows by which air could be 
admitted, and as both of them were on the same side, ventilation was utterly im¬ 
possible. Scarcely was the door shut upon the prisoners when their sufferings 
commenced, and in a short time a delirious and mortal struggle ensued to get 
near the windows. Within four hours, those who survived lay in the silenco of 
apoplectic stupor; and at the end of six hours, ninety-six were relieved by death! 
In the morning when the door was opened, 23 only were found alive, many of 
whom were subsequently cut off by putrid fever, caused by the dreadful effluvia 
and corruption of the air.” 

We may mention—and this would not have been amiss in the pub¬ 
lishers’ advertisement—that this work is not from the pen of Combe, 
the celebrated writer on Phrenology, and author of the “ Constitution of 
Man, considered in relation to external Objects,” noticed in the last 
number of this Magazine, but from a brother, of the same city, and 
to which he is equally an honor. 


Naval Stories. By William Leggett. Ono vol. pp. 179. New-York: G. & C. & 
H. Carvill. 

This neat little volume contains seven stories, which have been writ¬ 
ten at different periods, for American periodical publications of repute— 
most of them for the New-York Mirror. The author is peculiarly happy 
in his sea-tales—many of which possess all the graphic distinctness of 
the better pictures of Cooper. There is great dramatic power, too, in 
the management of the incidents of all the stories, and a force of lan¬ 
guage, that renders them peculiarly attractive. The “ Encounter,” the 
first story, deserves the precedence given it. It is a natural and vigor¬ 
ous description of an encounter at sea. The minutiae of the detail 
evinces a warm imagination and a practised eye, and heightens the in¬ 
terest of the chief scene depicted, in itself sufficiently impressive. Of 
all Mr. Leggett’s sketches, however, we prefer the simple but vivid story 
of “ The Main-Truck, or a Leap for Life.” Though we can scarcely 
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hope that it will not be familiar to the reader, we venture upon an ex¬ 
tract or two, embracing the denouement , to justify our encomiums. A 
brave lad, on board of a man-of-war, in a playful contest with a domes¬ 
ticated ape, ascends to the main-truck—or the extreme point of the 
“ high and giddy mast 

“ The adventurous boy, after resting on tho royal cross-trees, had been seized 
with a wish to go still higher, and moved by one of those impulses which some¬ 
times instigate men to place themselves in situations of imminent peril,*where no 
good can result from the exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and, at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing on the main-truck! a small 
circular piece of wood on the very summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height so 
great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I looked up at him. The re¬ 
verse of Virgil’s line was true in this instance. It was comparatively easy to 
ascend—but to descend—my head swam round, and my stomach felt sick, at the 
thought of the perils comprised in that one word. There was nothing above him 
or around him but the empty air—and beneath him, nothing but a point, a mere 
point—a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger from the deck than the 
button on the end of a foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself scarcely larger than 
the blade. Dreadful temerity! If he should attempt to stoop, what could he 
take hold of to steady his descent ? IIis feet quite covered up the small and fear¬ 
ful platform which he stood upon, and beneath that, a lon^, smooth, naked spar, 
which seemed to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him from destruction. 
An attempt to get down from ‘ that bad eminence,* would be almost certain death; 
he would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck a crush¬ 
ed and shapeless mass. Such were the thoughts that crowded through my mind 
as I first raised my eyes, and saw the terrible truth.** 

The peril in which the daring boy is placed soon draws on deck the 
entire ship’s company—among the rest his father, the commodore: 

“The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of several eyes, which 
turned on him, to trace what emotions the danger of his son woidd occasion. 
But their scrutiny was foiled. By no outward sign did he show what was pass¬ 
ing within. His eye still retained its severe expression, his brow the slight frown 
which it usually wore, and his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching 
the deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with this stepping 
aft, and getting on the lookout-block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took a de¬ 
liberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in his 
voice of thunder. 

“ * Robert!* cried he, ‘jump! jump overboard! or I’ll fire at you.* 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was tottering, for his arms 
were thrown out like those of one scarcely able to retain his balance. The com¬ 
modore raised his voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic tone, cried, 

“‘Jump! *tis your only chance for life.* 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body was seen to leave 
the truck and spring out into the air. A sound, betw een a shriek and groan, 
burst from many lips. The father spoke not—sighed not—indeed he did not 
seem to breathe. For a moment of intense interest a pin might have been heard 
to drop on deck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, the body descended to 
the water, and before the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them 
several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. Another short period of anxious 
suspense ensued. He rose—he was alive ! his arms were seen to move !—he 
struck out towards the ship!—and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
loud huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the hearts of 
our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, and made the welkin ring.** 

The annexed picture of a fire at sea, in the tale of “ Fire and Wa- 
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ter,”—imaginary, although it be, in this instance,—could hardly have 
been drawn by one who had not witnessed it in horrid reality: 

“The fire soon caught the dry and pitchy deck and light bulwarks, and spread 
with fearful rapidity. The unhappy young man on the yard looked down on the 
scene without the power to release himself from his dreadful place of captivity. 
Even could he have loosened the knot which bound him there, and which was 
but drawn the tighter the more he struggled, his situation would have been little 
improved. The deck was already a sea of fire. It had caught the sails, and 
towered up in a pyramid far above his head. He writhed in agony and strove 
to shriek, but it seemed as if the flames which roared around him had scorched 
his throat and deprived him of the power of utterance. He felt his flesh shrivel 
and crack in the intense heat, and his garments, as he moved, chafed the skin 
from his body. The sails, however, were quickly consumed or blown off in blaz¬ 
ing fragments into the sea; but the wind, which then visited his cheek brought 
no relief, but added tenfold anguish to his blistered flesh. * * * The 

flames were fast eating into the mast at the deck, and streaming up the dry and 
greasy spar with appaling fierceness, while their roar and crackling sounded to 
his frenzied car like the exultation of infernal spirits waiting for their prey. The 
shrouds, too, were on fire, and the pitch that boiled out from them added to the 
fury of the conflagration. The victim saw that his fate was near at hand, and 
ceased to struggle. Again the heat came up with scorching power, and a thick 
pitchy cloud of smoke wrapt him for a moment in its suffocating folds. It pass¬ 
ed away and he could see again. The shrouds were quite consumed, save a few 
blazing ends, which waved round him like the whips of furies ; and the flames, 
which had lingered for a moment round the thick body of rigging at the mast 
head, were now climbing the topmast, and had almost reached the spot where he 
was bound. At this moment the brig rolled to windward^ and he felt the mast 
tremble and totter like a falling tree. She slowly righted and lurched to lee¬ 
ward. The mast cracked and snapped—he felt his b*>dy rush through the air— 
the spar fell hissing into the ocean—the cold water closed over his scorched and 
shuddering body—-he threw out his arms and made one more frantic effort to re¬ 
lease himself—the knot that bound him suddenly gave way—and-.” 

But we will leave the reader to ascertain the result from the volume 
itself—which, though small, is sufficiently large to awaken regret, that 
the heat and thankless labor of political journalism should usurp talents 
so well calculated to minister to the public enjoyment in another, and we 
cannot but believe, a more grateful sphere. 


Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake. By Herat 
R. Schoolcraft. One vol. 8vo. pp. 308. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The source of the King of Floods, as John Randolph termed the 
Mississippi, is no longer a mystery. Mr. Schoolcraft has given us a 
detailed account of the travels of the company under his direction, by 
the order of the United States’ War Department, through the Upper 
Mississippi, in 1832-3, to the Itasca Lake, the actual source of the 
river. The summer season of two years was devoted to the expedition, 
in the course of which all the bands of the Chippewa nation located 
near the mouth of the Wisconsin, and some bands of the Sioux were 
visited, according to instructions from the General Government. We 
are unable to disconnect extracts from the narrative of the passage from 
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Cass Lake to Itasca Lake—the most interesting portion of the volume. 
Leaving the former body of water, the expedition proceeded, with many 
moving accidents, and much difficulty in passing swamps, brooks, and 
diluvial sand ridges, in search of the source of a river, which in some 
places they found spread out into marshes, intersected with streams, and 
in others opening into small lakes or ponds. At length, after many 
long days of toil, the description of which is diversified with geological 
and general remarks upon the country traversed, “ on turning out of a 
thicket into a small weedy opening, the cheering sight of a transparent 
body of water burst upon their view. It was Itasca Lake—the source 
of the Mississippi”—a beautiful sheet of water, seven or eight miles in 
extent, lying among hills, crowned with pines, containing a single island, 
and abounding with fish and tortoise. Its outlet is but twelve feet broad, 
and with but an apparent depth of from twelve to eighteen inches. Its 
discharge of water is copious in comparison to its inlet—although it is 
believed that springs may produce accessions which are not visible. 
The Mississippi originates at an altitude of fifteen hundred feet above 
the Atlantic, and is now ascertained to have its rise three thousand one 
hundred and sixty miles from the Gulf of Mexico. At Itasca Lake, 
Mr. Schoolcraft informs us, “ it is a placid basin of transparent spring 
water, and at the Balize, as turbid as earth in suspension can make it, 
and carries a forest of floating trees on its bosom.” Much of the vo¬ 
lume is devoted to the account of an exploratory trip through the St. 
Croix and Bumtwood, or Brul£ rivers, which embodies a great variety 
of useful and interesting historical, geographical, and geological infor¬ 
mation. No one can peruse the excellent narrative which we have 
barely found space to glance at it in this place, without feeling an en¬ 
larged admiration for our vast country, and its boundless resources. 


Curiosities of Literature. Second Series. By J. D’Israei.i. Two volg. Boston: 

Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden. New-York: Goodrich and Wiley. 

The first scries of “ Curiosities of Literature” was noticed at some 
length in this Magazine. It has acquired much celebrity both in Eu¬ 
rope and America, and the literary authorities of eminence have been 
loud in its praise. We can scarcely recall to our recollection any vo¬ 
lumes of recent origin which possess, in a similar compass, so great a 
variety of matter, combining such a fund of instruction and amusement, 
as those before us. They differ in their character from the previous 
series. The author has endeavored to form a substitute for the delight¬ 
ful essay-writing of the age of Goldsmith, and Steele, and Addison, by 
occasional recurrence to speculations on human affairs, as they appear 
in private and public history, and to other curious inquiries in literature 
and philosophy—“ to offer authentic knowledge for evanescent topics— 
to demonstrate some general principle by induction from a variety of 
particulars—and to suggest subjects which by their singularity are new 
to inquiry, and which may lead to new trains of ideas.” He has fol- 
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lowed out his plan to perfection—and a mere glance at the diversified 
contents will allbrd the reader an antepast of the enjoyment in store for 
him, especially when it is remembered that they are to be served up iu 
the attractive garb of a writer, who has the faculty, as Allan Cunning¬ 
ham has well observed, to turn every thing which he touches to gold. 
There are something like eighty distinct articles, embracing all manner 
of subjects, from the M Rump Parliament,” to the “ Secret History of 
Authors who have ruined their Booksellers,” and “ Whether it be al¬ 
lowable to ruin One’s Self!” These volumes are distinguished by the 
neatness of execution, which mark the works of the enterprising pub¬ 
lishers from whose establishment they emanate. 


The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, with a Biography, and his last additions and 
illustrations. In seven volumes. Vol. VI. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 

The publishers of this edition of the works of the immortal author of 
Waverley, have performed a service in presenting them to the public, 
for which many thousands of readers have occasion to be deeply grate¬ 
ful. We have heretofore spoken of the clearness and beauty of the 
type, and the fine color and texture of the paper, which characterize their 
execution. Their great cheapness will place them within the reach of 
all. Lord Byron remarks, in one of his letters to Moore, that the works 
of Scott were a library in themselves. Voluminous and diversified as 
they were then, they have since greatly increased in value. The vo¬ 
lume before us contains, Tales of a Grandfather, History of Scotland, 
Life of Swift and Dryden, and biographical notices of Fielding, Smol- 
let, Cumberland, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Mackenzie, Horace Wal¬ 
pole, Clara Reeve, Radclitfe, Le Sage, Johnstone, Robert Bage, Char¬ 
lotte Smith, Sadler, Leyden, Seward, Do Foe, Duke of Bucclcugh, 
Lord Somerville, George III., Lord Byron, and the Duke of York. 
The edition is, we may say without exception, the cheapest and most 
convenient that has ever been given to the American public. The fa¬ 
vor with which it has been received, may be considered—by the enter¬ 
prising publishers at least—as the most satisfactory proof of its pre¬ 
eminence and value. 


The Kentuckian in New-York, or the Adventures of three Southerns. By a Virgi¬ 
nian. In two vob. 12nio. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

These sprightly volumes—which we have inadvertently left unnotic¬ 
ed until now—have been some two months before the public, and have 
attracted much attention. We have perused them with great gratifica¬ 
tion. Many of the scenes are drawn with a masterly hand. They ex¬ 
hibit shrewdness and observation, a keen perception of the ludicrous in 
character, and a dramatic facility and richness of grouping and coloring. 
The descriptions of scenery are peculiarly graphic, and if the author’s 
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portraits are some of them broadly humorous, they are no unreal crea¬ 
tions. The style is, in general, natural and nervous—and in *hose por¬ 
tions of the work which embody most of the peculiar dialects of some of 
his originals, it may be thought something too much so. Aside from 
the interest which, as an attractive work of fiction, it is well calculated 
to excite, it contains valuable reflections upon prominent American 
topics, which show the author to be, not merely a man of quick observa¬ 
tion, keen satire, and abundant humor, but also a man of sound judgment 
and comprehensive views. With several perceptible faults it possesses 
many beauties. The materiel —the jewels are there; and those who 
may suggest defects in the setting, cannot controvert their claim to be 
classed as brilliants. We are not sorry to learn, that the author does 
not intend to repose upon his laurels. 


Todd’* Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, in Miniature. By Thomas 
Rees, LL.D., F. S. A. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 

A very few words may serve to inform the reader, that this is a most 
neat and convenient edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, revised by Todd. 
To the main part is appended a copious vocabulary of Greek, Latin, 
and Scriptural Proper Names, divided into syllables, and accentuated 
for pronunciation. The whole is executed upon a clear, fine type, and 
good paper, and the letter-press and binding are unexceptionable. 


Mechanic’s Magazine, and Register of Inventions and Improvements. Edited by John 
Knight, late publisher and proprietor of the London Mechanic’s Magazine. New-York : 
D. K. Minor and J. E. Challib. 

We know of no publication in this country better calculated to extend 
useful and important knowledge among the mechanics, and the scienti¬ 
fic portion of the community, than the Mechanic's Magazine , a work, 
which, since its establishment, has been constantly increasing in value. 
It is not merely a compendium of Inventions and Improvements. It 
treats them in a clear and admirable manner, and explains and illus¬ 
trates them by numerous engravings. It reflects credit upon the dis¬ 
cernment and justice of the public, that it enjoys a liberal patronage. 
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UNITED STATES. 
Congress. —On the 30th of June, the 
first session of the Twenty-third Con¬ 
gress was brought to a close, after a 
sitting of seven months. No bill was 
passed in either house, that was not de¬ 
finitively acted upon by the other. The 
subjoined are a few of the more impor¬ 
tant appropriations: Making appropri¬ 
ations for the Revolutionary Pensioners 
of the United States, for the year 1834. 
To enable the Secretary of State to pur¬ 
chase the papers and books of General 
Washington. To attach the territory 
of the United States, West of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river and North of the State of 
Missouri, to the Territory of Michigan. 
Granting a township of land to certain 
exiled Poles, from Poland. Making 
appropriation for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Hudson river, in 
the State of New-York. To provide 
for the payment of claims for property 
destroyed by the enemy while in the 
military service of the United States 
during the late war with the Indians on 
the frontiers of Illinois and Michigan 
territory. 

The charge upon the Treasury, for 
the present year, will be as follows, 
viz : 

Appropriations, at late 

session, - - $22,000,000 

Public Debt, principal, 4,760,081 
Interest on - 285,000 

Former Appropriations 
unsatisfied at the close 
of last year, - 5,964,572 


$32,909,653 

From the last item deduct 
as an ascertained ex¬ 
cess of appropriations, 774,383 


$32,135,270 

The Receipts of the Treasury, for the 
year 1834, may be stated as follows, viz: 
Estimated receipts from 

all sources - - $15,500,00 

Probable Excess of Re¬ 
ceipts ovrr Estimates 1,600,000 
21 


In the Treasury on the 

1st January, 1834, 7,985,790 


Total, $27,983,790 

New Cabinet. —The following no¬ 
minations of the President were all con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, during the last 
days of the session. Hon. John For¬ 
syth, of Georgia, (of the Senate,) to be 
Secretary of State, vice Louis M’Lanc, 
of Delaware, resigned. Hon. Levi 
Woodbury, of New-Hampshire, (of 
the Navy Department,) to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice It. B. Taney, of 
Maryland, rejected. Hon. Mahlon 
Dickerson, of New-Jersey, (lately ap¬ 
pointed Minister to Russia,) to be Se¬ 
cretary of the Navy, vice Levi Woodbu¬ 
ry, promoted. The remainder of the 
Cabinet will stand as heretofore: Hon. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Secretary of 
War. Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, of 
New-York, Attorney General. Hon. 
William T. Barry, of Kentucky, Post 
Master General. Hon. W illia m W il- 
kins, Senator from Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to the post of Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to Russia, vacated by the trans¬ 
fer of Mr. Dickerson. There was no 
nomination for Minister to England. 

Gold. —Under the law which has 
passed Congress, to increase the value 
of gold, old coinage, now in existence , 
will pass thus : The Eagle $10 66 3-4 ; 
half Eagle $5 32 1-2 ; the quarter Ea¬ 
gle $2 66 3-4 ; this being the true value 
of the pure gold now in those coins ; 
the new coinage will contain as much 
less pure gold as will make the Eagle 
and its parts pass at $10, $5, and $2 50. 
British gold will pass thus: The Guinea 
$5 3-4 ; the Sovereign $4 84 ; the Louis 
d’or of France about $3 75 ; the Doub¬ 
loons, Spanish and Patriot, $15 60. All 
these values suppose full weight, as the 
value is always to be corrected by 
weight. 

The Navt. —Among the late acts of 
Congress is one appropriating $180,000 
to rebuild the frigate Congress ; another, 
appropriating $50,000 to procure a live 
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oak frame for a frigate to ho railed the 
Paul Jones. Also, $40,000 for build¬ 
ing a naval store ship. Also, $70,000 
for building two brigs or schooners of 
war. 

Statistic*. —The following table exhibit? the 
population of the several Slates and Territories 
of ihe United Stales in 1830, and the increase per 
cent, of each for the ton years preceding—like¬ 
wise an estimate of the population lor 1840, found¬ 
ed upon the same ratio of increase. 



Population 

Increase Estimate 

States. 

in 

per cent. • lor 


1830. 

lor 10 ys. 

1840 

Maine, 

399,437 

33.8 

634,446 

N. Hampshire, 

269,326 

10.3 

297,066 

Vermont, 

280,657 

19 . 

333,981 

Massachusetts, 

610,406 

16.4 

710.514 

Rhode Island, 

97,199 

17. 

113,722 

Connecticut, 

297,675 

8.1 

321,796 

New-York, 

1,918,608 

47. 

2,820,353 

New Jersey, 

320,923 

15.5 

370,550 

Pennsylvania, 

1,348 333 

28.4 

1,731,259 

Ohio, 

937,895 

61.1 

1,509,948 

Indiana, 

343,031 

126.2 

775,936 

Illinois, 

157,445 

185.1 

448, S85 

Mich. Territory, 

, 81,639 

255.6 

111,508 

Total — Non- ) 




slavc-holdine} 

-7,012,476 


10,079,964 

Stales ~ ] 

1 



Delaware, 

76,748 

5.5 

80.969 

Maryland, 

447,040 

9.7 

490,402 

Virginia, 1,211,403 

13.7 

1,377,367 

Dist. Columbia, 

39,834 

20.5 

47,999 

North Carolina, 

737.987 

15.5 

852,374 

8outh Carolina, 

561,183 

15.4 

670,687 

Georgia, 

516,823 

51.5 

782,986 

Alabama, 

309,527 

142. 

749,055 

Mississippi, 

136,621 

82.4 

249,106 

Louisiana, 

215,739 

40.6 

303,329 

Missouri, 

140,455 

110.9 

296,219 

Kentucky, 

687,917 

21.7 

837,046 

Tennessee, 

681,903 

62. 

1,103,682 

Arkansas, 

30,388 

112 8 

64,673 

Florida, 

34,730 Unknown 

60,000 

Total Slave > _ _ 




States ] 


7,965,984 

Total U. S. 12,880,778 


18,045,948 


Interesting Statement .—The following sche¬ 
dule shows the number of troops furnished by 
each Colony or Stale during our struggle for In¬ 
dependence, viz: 

Continental. Militia. Total. 

New Hampshire, 12,495 2,093 14,589 

Massachusetts, 68,007 15,155 83,162 

Rhode Island, 5,908 4,281 10,192 

Connecticut, 32,029 7,792 39,921 

„ _ -147,764 

New-York, 18,321 3.304 21,635 

New Jersey, 10,726 6,055 16,781 

Pennsylvania, 25,322 7,357 32,679 

Delaware, 2,317 376 2,693 

Maryland, 13,912 4,127 18,039 

Virginia, 26,668 5,620 32,288 

North Carolina, 7,263 7,263 

South Carolina, 6,417 6,417 

Georgia, 2,679 2,679 

-140,474 

282,025 66,163 

Grand Total, 288,288 


NEW-YORK. 

Banks. —The stock of eight new 
banks chartered or increased by the 
Legislature at the last session, has been 
offered, with the following results: 

Names. Where. Nmr Cap, Subscribed. 
Phenix Bank N. York, $>1,000,000 $3,146,925 

Lafayette do. 500,000 1,849,000 

Commercial do. 500,000 1,296,150 

Albany City Albany 500,000 1,142,900 

Far. & Manuf. To’keepsie 805,000 1,050,400 

Highland , Newburgh 200,000 931,400 

Orleans Co. Albion 200,000 680,200 

Skt's Harbor Ski's Harbor 200,000ab’t600,000 

$3,400,000 $11,310,975 

Harbors. — Among the appropria¬ 
tions at the late session of Congress, 
were the following for harbors in this 


State:— 

Oswego Harbor - - $30,000 

Big Sodus Bay - - 15,000 

Gencssee River - - 20,000 

Black Rock Harbor - 12,000 

Buffalo Harbor - - 20,000 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rail-roads. —The Worcester Rail¬ 
road has commenced business under the 
best auspices. On Friday, the 18th 
ultimo, there were not less than three 
thousand persons in the cars, yielding 
a sum to the proprietors of no less than 
eight hundred dollars. There is a new 
route in contemplation, viz: from Bos¬ 
ton to Salem, over the turnpike ; which, 
when completed, vs ill probably be ex¬ 
tended to Portsmouth, N. H. a distance 
in which space there is nothing that de¬ 
serves the name of a hill, and the whole 
route might be finished without blasting 
a single rock, and with perhaps half the 
expense of theHarlacm Rail-road, a dis¬ 
tance of only about seven miles. 

Commerce op Boston. —The num¬ 
ber of foreign arrivals from January 1 
to June 30, 1834, was 511—during the 
same time last year, 480—excess over 
last year, 31. The number of foreign 
clearances from January 1 to June 30, 
1834, was 478—during the correspond¬ 
ing time last year, 412—excess over last 
year, 66. The amount of duties accru¬ 
ed from January 1 to June 30, 1833, 
was, $1,818,465 14. 

First quarter 1834 655,714 56 

Second quarter 1834, 

estimated, - - 864,800 00 

$1,520,514 56 
Education of the Blind. —The last 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
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New England Institution for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Blind, exhibits the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of this establishment 
in a favorable light. After the com¬ 
mencement of its operations, about two 
years since, with very limited resources 
and under discouraging circumstances, 
it soon awakened a deep interest in the 
public mind, and secured a liberal share 
of public patronage. The munificent 
donations by Mr. Perkins, of Boston, of 
his valuable mansion-house, as a per¬ 
manent residence for the blind, was 
speedily followed by contributions from 
the public to an amount exceeding fifty 
thousand dollars. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts appropriated $6,000 per 
annum, for the education of the indigent 
blind of that state. The Legislature of 
Connecticut, made an annual appropri¬ 
ation of $1,000 for twelve years, for the 
same purpose. The Legislature of New 
Hampshire voted $500 and a temporary 
appropriation, and Vermont an appro¬ 
priation of $1,200 per annum for ten 
years. With these resources, the insti¬ 
tution, having provided the requisite ac¬ 
commodations of school rooms, work 
shops, play grounds, etc. opened its 
doors for the reception of pupils from 
all parts of the country last September. 
Since that time the number of pupils 
has gradually increased, and more are 
expected. The whole number admitted 
has been thirty-eight; the actual num¬ 
ber is thirty-four; of these twenty-four 
are from Massachusetts; four from New 
Hampshire; two from Connecticut; one 
from Rhode Island ; one from New r - 
York; one from Ohio; and one from 
Virginia. 

OHIO. 

Flood. —A heavy flood has occurred 
on the Sciota river, which is remarkable 
on account of its happening in July; 
an incident never noticed since the set¬ 
tlement of Ohio. The corn and wheat 
on the western bottoms of the river were 
entirely under water, comprising the 
best crop known for years. The latter 
was just fit for cutting, and indeed some 
had been already reaped, when the fresh¬ 
et came and destroyed the whole. The 
most destruction was effected upon the 
com, with which almost the whole of 
those rich bottoms, owned principally 
by large stock raising farmers, was 
planted. Thousand of acres, in the 
highest state of cultivation, were for ten 


hours covered completely over with wa¬ 
ter. Sheep, hogs, and cattle were swept 
away and drowned, principally of the 
former, to the amount of several hun¬ 
dreds. The bridges at Columbus and 
at Circleville, have been swept away by 
the onward rush of waters. The Ohio 
Canal has also been damaged to a great 
extent. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Delaware and Raritan Canal.— 
This undertaking is now accomplished, 
and an entire inland navigation is com¬ 
pleted from New-York to Baltimore. 
A large barge proceeded a few days 
since from Bordentown in the Delaware, 
having on board Gov. Vroom, General 
Wall, the Secretary of State, and most 
of the Directors and many of the Stock¬ 
holders, on its passage through the Ca¬ 
nal, for the purpose of observing minute¬ 
ly its formation and peculiar fitness for 
a great and valuable object. The Ca¬ 
nal, we understand, is now open for the 
passing of shallops, etc. from the Dela¬ 
ware to the Raritan—the supply of wa¬ 
ter is good and appears to be abundant 
for a depth of six or seven feet. It is 
perhaps one of the largest and most sub¬ 
stantial works of the kind in the Union. 
Length of the main Canal from the 
steam-boat wharf, at New Brunswick, 
via Trenton, to Bordentown, on the 
Delaware, about forty-three miles, eigh¬ 
ty feet wide bv eight feet deep. The 
Feeder extends from Trenton, up the 
Delaware to Bull’s Island, a distance of 
twenty-three miles—forty feet wide by 
five feet deep. 

MISSOURI. 

The Mormon War. —Advices from 
the West seem to indicate that the war 
between the citizens of Jackson county, 
Missouri, and the disciples of the Book 
of Mormon, who have encamped among 
them, and whose conduct has rendered 
them peculiarly obnoxious to those 
among whom they have taken up their 
abode. An attack was made on the 
Mormon village some time since, in 
which much damage was done to their 
property, and they were peremptorily 
ordered to decamp from that section. 
Since then, bands of their brethren have 
been seen crossing the Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi to join them, and it is probable 
that their increased numbers will soon 
enable them to bid defiance to their foes. 
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“American Poets and their Critics.” —Wo are glad to perceive that the article in 
our last number, under this title, has received invariable praise. We are pleased at this cir¬ 
cumstance, because it convinces us that the reign of impudent hypercriticism, exercised by the 
weak obscure, is well nigh over. The facts and passages adduced in the article in question, 
were all truly quoted ; no distortion nor perversion was allowed in any instance, and as much 
more of the same tenor could have been given in each case.* The dramatic quotations were 
derived from the pieces as played, and as remembered by the audience; many of whom, when 
desirous of a laugh, have since compared notes on the subject. There is a variation in one 
instance, from the printed copy—namely, the burst of eloquent inquiry which overwhelmed the 
supernumerary in the Usurper. It is well known in Philadelphia, however, that the printed 
Tragedy differs materially from the production as played. It was indeed so intolerably bad, that 
many of the actors burnt their written parts in the Green-room, on the evening of the second 
representation, being determined to repeat their characters no more. 

A correspondent has inquired if it can be possible that such a writer has gained admission into a 
respectable Quarterly for so long a time ? Yea, verily, it is; and on every appearance, he 
has received universal condemnation. In the last instance, all the journals of authority among 
us, have already expressed their disdain and censure. In using an occasion to expose some 
of the ridiculous inconsistencies and poor judgment of this individual, we were actuated by the 
honest desire to secure something like justice hereafter to our native writers, by showing the 
invidious motives which have withheld it, as well as the incapacity which has substituted a wa¬ 
tery hypercriticism in its stead. The extracts that were given afforded all the proof that was 
necessary to establish the incompetence of the dramatico-critic. They have spoken for them¬ 
selves; their meaning is inherent , though separated from the other, and often “ baser matter,*' 
by which they are surrounded, in the pages whence they were taken. The field from which 
these flowers of literature were culled, and the anecdotes with which their presentation might 
be garnished, are inexhaustible : whether they are to be sought hereafter, or to “ waste their 
sweetness upon the desert air” of Oblivion, will depend upon the inducements offered by the 
assumptions of the critic himself. 

We are thoroughly convinced of one fact—namely, that no medium of communication with 
the public, however dignified its pretensions, can sanctify dullness, or give force to that kind 
of false acumen at which sense and taste revolt with a smile of ridicule. We take the public 
to be the umpire in letters; and we look upon any opinions which clash with a verdict from 
that source, as of very little value indeed. They are suspicious in their origin, and utterly 
unsuccessful in their aim. Instead of the pitiable sneers of envy or ignorance, (given while 
the public smiles,) we hold, with the North American Review, that a competent critic will 
approach with respect the literature of a great nation. “ If a good book contains the best 
thoughts and sentiments of a fine mind, the ‘ life-blood of a master spirit,’ the literature of a 
nation contains all the noble feelings, the creed, the morals, and the aspirations of a people. 
To condemn it in a mass, is to pronounce the sentence of worthlessness against a large part 
of the whole sum of human existence. Respect for human nature, therefore, allows no hasty 
judgment against a national literature.” 


* A typographical error or two escaped the vigilance of the proof-reader in the text of the article in 
question ; but the intelligent reader will readily correct them. 
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Ancient and Modern Rome.— During the month, four paintings of the moat prominent 
monuments of ancient an<l modern Rome, have been open for exhibition at the American 
Academy of Fine Art*, Barclay-etreet. They are all original pictures, by the celebrated 
Giovanni Paolo Panini, and were painted for the Duke de Choiseul, a minister of Louis 
XV. of France. Notwithstanding the extreme heat, and its attendant lassitude, and the 
absence of a large portion of our citizens from town, these noble works of art have been visited, 
during their brief stay in the city, by numerous admirers. Panini was celebrated for the 
beauty of his architectural drawing and coloring, as well as for charming landscape and spirited 
figures. The exhibition is one which may be surveyed daily, for a long period, and at every 
examination, the admiration of the visitor will be increased. The two large pictures, contain¬ 
ing collections of the buildings and curious remains of ancient and modern Rome, form of 
themselves a magnificent gallery. We can refer to but few of the very many gems of art 
which they embody. In No. I. is the celebrated statuary group of Laocoon, the figures of 
which stand out from the canvas, as if endowed with life. The ruins of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, and the Tomb of Cecelia Metella, are living illustrations of beauty in decay. The illu- 
lusion in the bluish-whiteness of the three marble pillars of the Temple of Jupiter, gnawed by 
the tooth of Time, is perfect. Nothing can be more like nature than the water beneath tho 
Ponte Molle, the bridge upon which Constantine defeated and slew Maxentius—or more ad¬ 
mirable in proportion and perspective than the Coliseum, the grand front and interior of the 
Pantheon, and the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Tenons. Indeed, No. I. alone embraces 
subjects for a week’s study. No. II. is a view of the vast Cathedral of St. Peter’s, from the 
entrance of the grand Piazza. The faintly-beclouded sky—the “ vast and wondrous dome”— 
the pillared crescent on either side—the immense pile of the Vatican on the right—the foun¬ 
tains—the splendid procession of the popes, and cardinals, and nobles, with their scarlet and 
gold carriages, and prancing steeds, in the area,—all form an ensemble, which almost checks 
the aspirations of the beholder to survey upon the spot this architectural wonder. There 
seems, at first sight, somewhat too heavy a shade of red over tho whole ; but it soon ceases 
to be considered a prominent defect. No work of art, we venture to say, has ever appeared 
in America, in which the illusion of light and shadow is more complete than in No. III.—the 
Interior of St. Peter’s, with its pillars, cornices, and its thousand gorgeous ornaments. Mark 
the sun-light streaming in upon the variegated marble pavement in the middle distance—the 
perfect relief of the various figures, and of the statuary in the niches—and the perspective! 
It seems a half mile to the great altar. The richness and nature of this picture grow upon 
the eye, and its beauties unfold with every moment. In No. IV. the visitor stands “mid the 
chief relics of almighty Rome,” as they exist at the present day. The small view of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, the beautiful, transparent Fountain of Trevi, the Palace of the Quirinal, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, and the Fountain of the Aqua Paola on Mount Janiculum, will attract 
the admiration of the visitor, which will not be lessened, however, for the numerous chtf 
<Toeuvres by which they are surrounded. We are happy to learn that these paintings, which 
have been removed to Boston, are to be again opened, at some future period, for exhibition in 
this city. They cannot fail to attract numerous visitors. 


Raffaelle’s Cartoons.— The four copies, in tapestry, of Raffaelle’s celebrated car¬ 
toons, and Rubens’s large picture of the Crucifixion, now exhibiting at the Saloon, Broadway, 
opposite St. Paul’s Church, deserve especial attention. The history of the first is not with¬ 
out interest. Three hundred years ago, RafFaelle was engaged by Leo X. to design a series 
of subjects from the life of our Saviour and the Acts of the Apostles. When finished, they 
were sent to Brussels, and copied in tapestry—an art in a great measure now lost to the 
world—at a cost of 70,000 crowns. Two sets were manufactured, one for the papal apart- 
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rnents of Leo X., and the other for Henry VIII. of England. During the sacking of Rome, 
in 1526, they were carried away from the city, but were restored in the reign of Julius HI. 
In 1708 they formed a part of the French spoliations, and were sold to a Jew at Leghorn, 
who burnt one of them to obtain the precious metal contained in the threads. The remainder 
were purchased from him by Pius VII., and reinstated in the Vatican. They have been 
studied and copied, wholly and in part, by the most eminent painters. The four which have 
been brought to America, are, “Christ delivering the Keys to Saint Peter,” “ Saint Paul 
preaching at Athens,” “Saint Peter curing the Cripple at the gate of the Temple,” and the 
“ Death of Ananias.” We have not space to go into an extended notice of these productions, 
as works of art. But we would direct the reader’s attention to these ancient tapestries sim¬ 
ply as singular curiosities,—paintings of a great master woven into cloth, the threads of 
which—though faded in the lapse of years—are still rich and bright, notwithstanding five 
generations have passed away since they were braided into life! They are twenty feet in 
length, and fourteen in breadth. 

“ The Crucifixion,” of Rubens, is, if we may so speak, one of the most horridly-natural 
pictures we ever beheld. It realizes all that the imagination can conceive of the scene which 
it is intended to embody. The meek, bowed head—the livid, whitish-blue of the legs and 
feet—the spear wound in the side—the dropping of the blood from the clotted, yawning source, 
in the figure of “ the unanswering Lamb of God,”—can never pass from the recollection of the 
observer. Nor are the two thieves, the agonized features of Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of our Saviour, less likely to be lost from the memory. This painting was pro¬ 
nounced by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the “ English Ruben3,” to be the finest and most extraor¬ 
dinary of all Rubens’s works. 


Recollections of the Month.— “ Mom breaketh in the East!” It is the day of the 
Nation. Hark to the heavy roar of artillery ! Survey from this eminence the scene before us. 
See afar over the still waters of the bay, the puffs of smoke, dotting the landscape. They 
come from ordnance, on the green marge, at Communipaw. The flags are unrolling from 
the shipping—the pennons and streamers arc running up and along a thousand masts and 
spars, amid the rough merriment of happy seamen. The town is fenced in with a palisade 
of vessels, and their gay colors gleam in the rising sun, and stream on the morning breeze. 
Beautiful scene! The city teems with life. Banners wave, as far as the eye can reach, over 
the multitudes who crowd the broad streets, that grow hazy in the distance, but show no less¬ 
ening of the moving mass of humanity, at their farthest extent. It is Mid-day. How the sun 
pours upon the soldiers in the crowded Park, and the dense crowd, relieving the white back¬ 
ground on the portico of that fine marble Hall. Hear the clashing of the glittering arms of the 
military—“ the noise of the captains and the shouting !” The immense area is now an en¬ 
closure of dense smoke—and a noise, as if the foundations of the great deep were broken up, 
swells, prolonged, above the billowy mass. The feu dejoie ceases—the sulphureous cloud 
rolls away—and “ the long lines come gleaming on.” How that music thrills upon the ear! 
How the scene fills the heart! Yonder gray-haired veteran, as he leans upon his staff, feels 
it. He is fighting his battles over again. He swings his hat with a trembling hand, that 
was firm enough when “ he bore him stiffly up” against the enemies of his country. That 
company of infant-soldiery have imbibed the spirit of the scene—and their gaily-plumed paper 
chapeaus and wooden swords are waved and flourished under the influence of a new life. 
What is there in the heavens ? The black crowd below has suddenly changed. The sea of 
heads has become a sea of faces. It is the Aeronaut, rising gracefully into the unpillared air, 
waving the flag of a glorious Union, beneath the huge globe whose subtile contents buoy him 
on. Lo! a hood of pale mist gathers about the floating dome. It is gone. The clouds have 
received the daring navigator out of our sight. Night it upon us: but we maintain our emi- 
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nence. A thousand lamps glimmer through the long ranges of booths, and the voice of revelry 
swells up from among them. Clusters of explosions, of India crackers, prolonged by single, 
double, and treble discharges, indicate the ubiquity of small sportsmen. Blue, red, and yel¬ 
low fires every where color the streets. Can that be the moon rising so gradually up the sky ? 
*Tis an illuminated balloon. Now it gleams like burnished gold, in the light of the “ silver 
rain” of a rocket which has exploded above it. How soft come down the reports, which suc¬ 
ceed the advent of those fiery serpents, trailing through the air, and the overflowing of foun¬ 
tains of fire, which scatter golden drops upon the swarming city! On every side, streams of 
light rush into mid-heaven—paling for a moment the “ ineffectual fires” of the whole host of 
stars. 

The scene changes. The day and the night have passed—and the sun is again high in 
heaven—and murky clouds are pillowed along the west*—the settling fumes of a dissipated 
day. The air is cool and delicious—and the sick man, upon yonder litter, seems to inhale it 
with delight, as he is set down for a moment before the gates of the Hospital. Will the reader 
follow us up the green sward, and under the trees,into the edifice? Pain, suffering,death are 
here. The pageant, the enjoyment, the aspirations of yesterday, have terminated sadly with 
the beings around us. The light of the blessed sun is shut forever from the eyes of the lad 
who writhes upon the couch, as we enter the long apartment. The surgeon, as he removes 
the curls from the fair forehead of the boy beside him, and probes with his silver instrument 
the mangled source of the clotted blood, which oozes upon his pale cheek and heaving breast, 
shakes his head mournfully. There is no hope for him! Much pain has turned the brain of 
that poor fellow under the window, who holds up the bleeding stump of an arm, from which an 
explosion severed the hand in an instant. He struggles with his attendants, but the final con¬ 
test with the last enemy will come full soon. The discolored linen band around his head hides 
a mortal wound. And of all who surround these victims—companions in suffering—how few, 
yesterday, but were free from pain, and little apprehensive of approaching danger! But let us 
not dwell upon this painful picture. Turn with us again into the streets of the busy city. 

What means this uproar, ** piercing the night’s dull ear?” It is “ the madness of the people .” 
How resistless is that tide of men, sweeping down yon street! They pause for an instant, and 
the work of destruction begins. The air is rent with shouts and loud vociferations—the crash 
of windows and doors succeeds—the fire shoots up from the rich furniture of a dwelling now a 
wreck, gleams upon the wild and determined faces around, and flashes upon the midnight 
sky. A single word has moved that vast body, and they have repaired to a holy place for un¬ 
holy purposes. The axe resounds, and discordant voices ring in the Temple dedicated to the 
Most High. Desolation marks their footsteps. Lo! a fearful cry peals upon the ear. The 
altar is desecrated—and the profane man stands up in the sacred place, and words of vengeance 
and of infuriated passion burst from his lips. He harangues the motley assemblage, amid the 
din and dust in which they revel. Forthwith they rush again into the open air. Fear has 
possessed the sable tenants of the lowly dwelling in yonder narrow street. They flee, scarcely 
daring to look for a moment behind them to behold their dwellings leveled with the pavement, 
and the fire consuming their humble household gods. But there ensues a pause. A heavy 
tramp of horsemen, and the measured tread of soldiery, interrupt the scene. The conserva¬ 
tors of the city’s peace are upon their pursuers; and many are led away to'confinement. 

Gaze yet again upon the great concourse in that crowded hall of Justice. Mark the settled 
gloom upon the countenances of those misguided men. How breathless and how still is every 
thing around. Sentence is passed! Pale and trembling, they pass, with hundreds of eyes 
fixed upon them, through the hot and sultry air, to that black, grated carriage. One by one 
they are forced violently in, and borne off to prison, to expiate, in long and weary months of 
deprivation and toil, the criminal follies of an unguarded moment. 

It may be some palliation, in the eyes of the patient reader, who has followed us through 
this hurried Reverie of the Month, to know, that it is no Fancy-sketch. 
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DEATHS, 

AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


In Croydon, N. H., Benjamin Barton, 
Esq., aged 76. He removed from Royalston, 
Ms., in 1785. At the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war, he repaired to Cambridge, 
in company with his father and elder brother. 
He afterwards served at Bennington, at New- 
York city, and on the banks of the Hudson 
river. 

In Chester, N. H., Mr. John Sleeper, 
aged 80. He was a volunteer at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and among the last who left the 
ground. He was one of that intrepid band 
who made a forced march through the woods 
from Kennebec to Canada, in which numbers 
perished by famine and cold; and reached 
Canada in season to engage in the battle of 
Quebec, and witness the fall of the brave 
Montgomery. Here he was taken prisoner, 
and confined, with about 900 others, for nine 
months. From prison he was put on board 
an English frigate, which, being blown off her 
course ny contrary winds, was kept at sea un¬ 
til it was evident that provisions must run 
short. All on board were put upon allowance 
so long as any thing eatable remained; and 
when at length this failed, the vermin of the 
frigate were devoured with great avidity—and 
before succor came, all the shoes on board 
had been boiled and eaten. The minutes of 
his service, which he preserved, have helped 
many a worthy to his pension. 

On the 6th ultimo, at Detroit, Governor 
Porter, of Michigan, about 46 years of age. 
He was appointed to the government of Michi¬ 
gan under the present national administration, 
and in his official as well as private capacity, 
his liberal sentiments and practices endeared 
him to a wide circle; and his memory will 
long be respected by the people. 

In Portland, July 8th, Isaac Adams, Esq., 
aged 60. Mr. Adams was much in public 
life, in the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
of Maine, and various other offices. He was 
for many years at the head of the municipal 
government of Portland. 

At his residence, in Culpeper, Richmond 
county, Virginia, in the 63d year of his age, 
William Champe Carter, Esq. The 
state possessed no more estimable citizen 
than this lamented gentleman. He exhibited 
throughout life the essentials of a finished 
character, probitv, intelligence, and mildness. 

In Rowan county, N. C., Mr. Henry 
Sleiohter. a native of Hesse Cassel, Ger¬ 
many, aged 83 years. There were two strik¬ 
ing p culiarities about him. He never had 
but one tooth, and had no perspiratory organs. 


The first deficiency exempted him from the 
tooth-ache, and the latter from frequent ca¬ 
tarrhal affections. But in very warm weather, 
the inability to sweat compelled him to resort 
to frequent effusions of cold water, in order to 
get rid of that heat which, in all other men, is 
carried off by perspiration. 

At Trenton. N.J., on the 2d ultimo, Sarah 
Barnes, in the 88th year of her age. She 
was a native of Trenton, and with her sister, 
Mary Barnes, who died about ten years since, 
at the same advanced age, for many years kept 
the only apothecary’s store in Trenton. At 
the hack of their dwelling, on Warren-street, 
has been preserved to this day, as a portico, 
the arch erected on the bridge over the As- 
sanpink, in honor of Gen. Washington, when 
he passed through Trenton, in 1789, on his 
way to New-York, to receive the office of 
President of the United States, by the unani¬ 
mous call of his country. 

In Boston, Miss Harriet D. McLeod, 
aged 19 years. Less than forty-eight hours 
before her death, this amiable young lady was 
in the full bloom of youthful health and hope. 
She was tp have been married on Wednes¬ 
day; her furniture w*as purchased, and the 
invitations to the wedding given out—when 
her sudden death changed the joyful prepara¬ 
tions of her intended marriage into the mourn¬ 
ful solemnities of an unexpected funeral. 

At his residence, at Fleming, Cayuga coun¬ 
ty, N. Y., on the 23d ultimo, in his 83d year, 
the Hon. Jesse Thompson. He was en¬ 
gaged in the struggle of the Revolution, 
w hen he held a lieutenant’s commission in the 
army. 

At Saratoga Springs, in his 72d year, on 
the morning of the 18th ultimo, Charles R. 
Webster, Esq., formerly partner of John 
Lang, Esq., in this city. Mr. W., in 1784, 
established the Albany Gazette, at the head 
of which he remained forty years. 

At the same place, on the 11th ultimo, Ben¬ 
jamin F. Demino, Representauve in Con¬ 
gress, from Danville, Vt. 

In Northampton, Ms., on the 10th ultimo, 
Mr. Jacob Miller, in the 72d year of his 
age. Mr. Miller was a soldier of the Revo 
lution, and wa9 engaged in the suppression of 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. 

At Hempstead, L. I., of consumption, 
James G. Watts, editor and proprietor of 
the Hempstead Enquirer, in the 43d year of 
his age. He was, for a long period, one of 
the editors of the Philadelphia United State* 
Gazette. 
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THE PAST—THE PRESENT—AND THE FUTURE.«■ 

Until within a very recent period, in every age and clime, Science 
affected a kind of masonic mystery, and her ministers assumed to be a 
royal priesthood, a peculiar people, with whom wisdom would die. The 
initiated were studious to guard her attainments from being rendered 
cheap and common. The owl was appropriately the bird of Minerva. 
Common sense, with scales which weigh every thing by its utility, has at 
last stripped pretension of the gown and the wig, and obliged her to 
stand forth in the nakedness of her real desert 

After even the light of the gospel had dawned upon the nations, all 
the science and literature of the age was shut up in monasteries and 
schools of theology; and, until within a comparatively recent period in 
history, a great proportion of the priests themselves could neither read 
nor write. The profession of clerks was laboriously employed in tran¬ 
scribing, not the recorded observations and sound reasonings of true 
science and philosophy, but monkish legends, the lives of dreaming 
saints, and the quibblings of scholastic theology. Royal resources were 
scarcely adequate to the collection of a library, and the difficulty and 
expense of procuring manuscript books would have remained an insu¬ 
perable barrier to the diffusion of true knowledge, even had there been 
knowledge to diffuse. 

The most important intellectual era which our world has seen, was 
the period of the invention of printing. Well might the retainers of the 
hierarchy of the day give out, that the inventor borrowed it of Satan; for 
it rung the eternal knell to bulls and anathemas, and all the terrible in¬ 
fluence which the priesthood possessed over hood-winked ignorance and 
blind submission. The press lifted its mighty banner, labelled from the 
beginning, “ JVb aristocracy of science—no influence but persuasion •" 
Truth heard in her dungeon, felt that her time was come, burst her 
chains, threw open her prison doors, and with persuasion in one hand 
and reason in the other, commenced her unwearied and unabating pro¬ 
gress. The reformed nations took up the Bible, and insisted that God 
had given them the unalienable right of interpreting it for themselves. 
The polarity of the needle, and, as a consequence, America, was dis- 


* The subject matter of this paper is condensed from an elaborate Lecture delivered before 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Lyceum, some months since. 
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covered, and a new and irrepressible impulse was given to the human 
mind. 

True, there was a strong revulsion. The Inquisition kindled its fires. 
Gallileo had published that the earth moved round the sun, instead of 
the sun round the earth, as was the orthodox doctrine of astronomy. 
The priests, on the contrary, willed the sun to move, and the earth to 
stand still; and they had power to compel Gallileo to burn his books, 
and abjure his doctrine. But the stubborn order of the universe con¬ 
tinued to chime the eternal music of the spheres in its own way, bulls 
and anathemas to the contrary notwithstanding. Persecution was as 
powerless to shake the invincible purpose of the free spirit, as to re¬ 
verse the movements of the heavenly bodies. As one martyr to the 
truth fell after another, ten aspirants arose to replace the victim, and to 
thunder in the ears of tyranny, that neither fear, fire, nor death con awe 
the free mind, or change its convictions. Every year brought acces¬ 
sions to the mass of knowledge, and vigor and fearlessness to the spirit 
of inquiry. Truth became eagle-eyed, and capable of contemplating 
the sun with an undazzled vision. 

The early magistracy and priests of our country had learned in a 
school—for, in fact, the age knew no other school—that fines may con¬ 
vince, that imprisonment is an admirable framer of syllogisms, that the 
fear of death can alter a man’s convictions in a moment, and that the 
argument of perdition is perfectly irresistible, unless the mind were 
given over to judicial blindness. They had seen the Catholics of the 
old world ply the Lutherans with these most persuasive, reasonings. 
They had observed that the Lutherans, as soon as they had ability, 
charitably propounded them to the Calvinists. The Calvinists, having 
felt their efficacy in their own case, made a gracious tender of them to 
Servetus and his followers. 

Intrepid for endurance as they were, our puritan fathers relished not 
this vehement ratiocination; and as they came over the seas, they talked 
earnestly about freedom of conscience and opinion ; meaning, as it after¬ 
wards appeared, that they understood all to be free who ivere of their 
opinion, and none else. But though the avowed object of their coming 
to America, was, that they might make sermons of such length and 
opinions as pleased them, they early began to bethink them of the easy 
and approved modes of conversion in the father land. The Quakers 
were among the first to experience the benefit of these remembrances. 
Scarcely had their own singed hair ceased to smell of the fires of perse¬ 
cution, from which themselves had escaped, before they began to perse¬ 
cute in their turn. History and song have lauded our forefathers; and 
of right, for they were great and good, notwithstanding this inherent in¬ 
firmity of the age and the human mind ; but for this we praise them not. 

To the eternal honor of our country, its genius from the beginning 
has been hostile to cruelty; and the argument by fire has never been 
allowed. It soon also renounced that by fines, imprisonment, and ba¬ 
nishment. Our first act, after becoming a nation, was to forget the 
whole doctrine of persecution, to restrict the priesthood to spiritual 
functions, to lay a final interdict upon the bans between church and 
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state, and to engraft perfect freedom of opinion, as the master principle, 
into the body and spirit of our constitution. 

Here then we can proudly point to one country, where all opinions 
are equal in the eye of the law. Rumor, borne on every breeze from 
Europe, inspires new hope, that the civilized world will soon be with us, 
and that truth and error will be allowed every where, as here, to engage 
on the free and unmolested field of argument Here every sect 
finds building ground and followers. The press opens its fountains of 
ink impartially for all. Every mode, in which truth or falsehood can be 
promulgated, is in active operation for good or evil, from the sea to the 
lakes, and from the remotest north to the land of the fig tree and the 
cane. Innumerable nurseries of thought, in every stage from the em¬ 
bryo free-school to the turreted university, are germinating knowledge 
and truth. 

Another intellectual era, second only in importance to that of the in¬ 
vention of printing, has just dawned. It is that of active and simulta¬ 
neous effort to diffuse all that is useful in science among the people at 
large. Learning no longer shrouded herself in state and mystery, or 
pretended that she was only at home in universities and cloistered halls. 
She no longer prided herself in transcendental speculations, and holding 
her face always towards the stars. She deserted her range beyond the 
spheres, and began to discuss the actual, rather than the possible. On 
the assumption of how things should be, she no longer laid the basis of 
systems, which attempted to explain how things were. The inductive 
philosophy has gained an almost universal triumph, and men every 
where begin to reason from observation and known facts, to things 
which are unknown. Men truly and nobly wise, the real benefactors of 
their species, hammered from the mountain of transcendental science the 
outer shell of useful knowledge, that they might present it in an accessible 
and practical form to the body of the people. They taught that there is 
neither mystery, nor difficulty, nor even value in learning, apart from its 
actual utility. Numerous minds, imbued with the soundest science and 
the best learning, having themselves caught Nature in the feet, reported 
what they had seen of her, in simplest, most abbreviated and intelligible 
phrase, for the general illumination of the species. The result was, that 
the people began to understand that wisdom no longer holds her pe¬ 
culiar domicil within cloistered walls, under the domes of universities, or 
in the secret cell of the Alchymist, searching for the elixir of life, the 
transmuting philosopher's stone, and perpetual motion. Science, on the 
contrary, became sociable and even democratic. She threw off her 
dainty garb, and in her plainest dress entered the bake-shop and the 
brewery, enlightened the forge, the laboratory, and the glass-house; and 
made her most beautiful discoveries immediately subservient to the most 
indispensable manufactures. The hues of her coloring emulated the 
splendors of the rainbow, and her porcelain became fee basis of the 
richest landscapes. The constituents of air, and those gases that as¬ 
cend towards the morning sun, were analyzed, weighed in a balance, 
decomposed, and recomposed. A new era was thus introduced in the all 
important department of medicine, and generally in the most useful arts. 
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It is, in fact, one of the distinctive characteristics of the age, that all are 
disposed to unlabel mysteiy and pretension; and that investigation of 
every sort, from the almost superhuman researches of La Place down¬ 
wards, has been chiefly directed to points of actual utility. At the head 
of the advocates for general instruction, we place the great name of 
Brougham. The first fruit of his noble labors in this walk, was the ‘ So¬ 
ciety for promoting Useful Knowledge.* The most energetic exertions 
of this astonishing man have been consecrated to the effort to render 
all useful science accessible to the laboring classes and mechanics, by 
modes which have been found admirably adapted to the design. 

I know there are not wanting those who will ask, what fruit we have 
to show, resulting from these boasted efforts to diffuse knowledge? 
They object, that they have heard to satiety the claims of innumerable 
societies to advance morals, religion, education, and, as the phrase is, 
the march of mind; but that they see nothing but the repetition of the 
never-ending chapter of human aberration, fanaticism, and ignorance, 
and the world just as ignorant and credulous as ever. Were it even so, 
instead of paralizing new exertions to remove ignorance and misery, it 
ought to be the very argument that should arouse and concentrate new 
and more vigorous efforts. But it is not so. We grant there is still 
enough of ignorance, prejudice, and fanaticism remaining. But we 
are just as sure, that society is advancing, slowly indeed, but steadily, 
in knowledge, and consequently in happiness; for we hold them to be 
antecedents and consequents, or rather cause and effect. 

As an evidence that the condition of humanity is improving, in conse¬ 
quence of the progress of the age, we select the fact that it has been de¬ 
monstrated, by comparison of the bills of mortality of most civilized 
countries, that the annual number of deaths has diminished in the ratio 
of from three to six per cent, and that in the same countries the length 
of human life has been extended nearly in the same proportion. As 
one of the chief elements of this result, we may count the benevolent, 
and we might add, sublime efforts, that have been made for the suppres¬ 
sion of intemperance. An equally palpable one is the discovery of vac¬ 
cination. What spectacles of horror and mortality would not American 
cities have exhibited, but for this discovery! In demonstration of the 
ignorance, prejudice, and error, that are yet to be vanquished, we pro¬ 
duce the fact, that our bills of mortality present no inconsiderable num¬ 
ber of deaths of victims either to ignorance or disbelief, or reckless neg¬ 
lect of the vaccine disease, as a preservative against small pox. Are 
proofs required of improved comfort ? We select the improved facili¬ 
ties of rapid, cheap, and comfortable travelling; for we hold, that of all 
our physical enjoyments, that of cheap and pleasant travelling is the 
highest and most beneficial. Let us take the Great West for ex¬ 
ample. A family can now travel a thousand miles in many directions, 
cheaper and more comfortably than they could an hundred, when we 
first descended the Ohio. Contemplate the pleasure of meeting the in¬ 
telligent, distinguished, and beautiful,—statesmen and scholars—from 
every nook of our vast country, courting the cool breezes of the sea, or 
quaffing medicinal waters at the points of fashionable resort. Not only 
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the most rational pleasure, but enlarged liberality, the breaking down of 
sectional feeling, and improved ideas in every respect, cannot but result 
from these annual summer excursions. The beautiful bay of New- 
Tork is wedded by a chain of the most commodious water communica¬ 
tions, embracing all the vast fresh water seas of the north, with the Missis¬ 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Add to this view the great rail-road to 
the Ohio, and the rail-car hoisting its flag to the breeze, and floating 
from the queen city of the Chesapeake towards the beautiful valley of the 
Ohio, at die rate of fourteen miles an hour. Need we ask, what would 
have been the aspect of Cincinnati at the present day, but for the inven¬ 
tion of steam-boats ? Need we contrast the farmer’s team, starting in 
the month of March through the bottomless mortar beds from Dayton to 
this flourishing and beautiful city, with the canal-boat bringing down its 
thirty tons of freight, its pleasure party, and its band of music at the same 
trip? In a word, the whole relative order of things in the West, com¬ 
pared with its condition when we first saw it, is the contrast of the im¬ 
mense steam-boat proudly sweeping past Cincinnati with its gay town of 
six hundred inhabitants, and its burthen of five hundred tons, and round¬ 
ing to the levee at New Orleans in eight days, with the flat boat, moving 
with the current, starting with the first verdure of spring, to encounter 
the toil, insalubrity, current, storms, sand-bars, snags, and nameless 
dangers, with its unwieldy motion, and making a fortunate voyage, if its 
owner returns safe to his family, to find his harvest ripe for the sickle. 

We indulge in no day-dreams so pleasant, as those sunny hours in 
which we look forward to the future, cheered by this comparison of the 
present with the past, and calculate the concurrent influence of honest 
and unshackled inquiry, a higher philosophy, a system of universal in¬ 
struction, and the superstructure reared upon all the knowledge and im¬ 
provement of the present Let us imagine some features of the anni¬ 
versary address of him who shall have the honor to lecture to this 
Lyceum fifty years to come. 

“ Permit me,” he will say, “ to take a retrospect of things as they 
existed fifty years ago. Let me begin with religion. There were then 
in the land nearly three hundred Christian sects, with the most unpro¬ 
nounceable names in the language. They all proclaimed that God was 
love, and the Saviour the Prince of Peace; and that, to be his disciple, 
was to go about doing good. I venerate the gospel, and I dare not go 
into the Christian practice in those times. If all those sects had had 
thunder at command, how often it would have thundered! They wrote 
books against each other, and tracts, and pamphlets, and reviews, and 
sermons, and journal-paragraphs; and there was pope and anti-pope, 
and presbyter and anti-presbyter, and high church and low church and 
no church, and radicals and ranters— ad infinitum ; and the world was 
stunned with the fierceness of their puerile disputes. In fact, literature 
was obliged to adopt a term for the spirit of religious disputation. It 
was named Odium Theologium , or, as they translated it in those times, 
a righteous hatred . It is said that all the sects were never known to 
agree but in one thing, and that was, to allow the current value to the 
circulating medium of the country. But we are removed fifty years 
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from those gloomy times; and now the greater portion of mankind are 
Christians on the ground of investigation and conviction; and those 
who are still so unhappy as not to be so, are obliged, by reverence for 
the truth, to say of all the sects , 4 See how these Christians love one an¬ 
other !’ The Christian of every sect takes his brother of every other 
by the hand. A minister of the gospel is no longer known by the name 
of his denomination, or by his garb or cloth, but by his mental enlarge¬ 
ment, his broad and philosophic views of Christianity, the sanctity of 
his life, and his more active zeal to do good. Not a book of contro¬ 
versial divinity has been written for the last ten years. The motto of 
every church, the distinctive badge of every denomination, is, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good will to men!’ They 
had hackneyed the term education, even fifty years ago, in all the 
changes of dull common-place. But the elements of that sublime sci¬ 
ence had scarcely been separated from their chaos. Think of their de¬ 
voting seven years, the morning and the prime of life, to Latin and 
Greek, particles and prosody included! The Hamiltonian and Bolma- 
rian systems of teaching languages were scouted from learned halls, as 
too vulgarly efficient and rapid in teaching. The venerable fathers had 
entered the interior of the temple of science through the discipline of 
birch and tears, and for the credit of the fane, they would not admit a 
cheaper admission for their sons than themselves. The pupil was taught 
from the catechism, the pulpit, and the Sunday school, that all good child¬ 
ren were so humble as to esteem others in honor better than themselves . 
As they went forth to the secular instruction, the same children were 
bidden to reach the head of the class, or expect no favor from their pa¬ 
rents. On one day in the week they heard that the highest virtue is 
benevolence, and the best union of character the properties of the ser¬ 
pent mixed with those of the dove. For the other six days, the serpent 
was the chief inculcation by way of precept and example. The priest, 
the instructor, the litterateur , the politician, the dancing-master, the 
world, and the ladies, all communicated distinct and the most opposite 
impulses; so that nothing could be a more perfect motley of rules of life 
than the instructions fixed in the memory of the pupil. Is it strange, 
under such circumstances, when cast into the whirlpool of the world’s 
seductions, that the subject was carried down with the current, and lis¬ 
tened finally to his dissipated companion, who assured him that every 
thing was a lie and a cheat but pleasure, and power, and money? All 
are aware that we have long since consigned Jupiter and Juno, Mars 
and Venus, Apollo and Minerva, with the famous Nine inclusive, to the 
moles and bats , to moulder with the things that were. We now learn 
ancient languages for the power which translation gives us over words, 
and for the spirit of the classics and the philosophy of language. But 
we acquire modem languages, especially French, German, and Spanish, 
to perfection, for very different purposes. We study profoundly the 
natural and exact sciences; and we surround the minds of pupils with 
such a series of influences, as that one never counteracts the other. 
Every thing concurs to imbue the young mind with Christian principle 
and feeling; that is to say, with the most perfect philosophy of morality; 
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and the whole impulse of education is to form a firm, balanced, and con¬ 
sistent character. 

44 In the education of that day, fear was deemed one of the most effi¬ 
cient engines of morality and religion. Terribly did the mother, the 
father,the minister, and the general example, give efficacy to this barbarous 
instrument of governing, which never inspired a good thought or action, 
and which it would be cruelty to apply even to a slave. Horrible were 
the bondage, the mean abjectness of spirit, and the long agony of soul, 
which this inculcation inspired. Men trembled in the dark at their own 
shadows, and at the spectacle of the pale and peaceful corses of their 
relatives and friends. We have done with the application of that servile 
motive. Instead of it, we now aim to fill the mind with the love of 
God, the beauty of doing our duty, and the fear only of wrong doing. 
We train our children to be spared the agony of all deaths but the sin¬ 
gle one of nature; and every well-instructed man and woman has been 
fortified, by education and the general example, practically to regard 
this merciful provision of Providence, this inevitable law of our being, 
as the hireling views the shadows of evening, when he rests from his la¬ 
bors and receives his reward. 

44 At that time there were circulated in the land a thousand newspa¬ 
pers and journals, all crying 4 Truth, independence, and no party.’ I 
shall not disturb their repose in the Umbo of their dust. There have al¬ 
ways been those who laud the past and croak over the present. We 
have such, who vaunt the 4 able editors’ of that day. They affirm that 
there was then no low and abusive language, no impudent scurrility, no 
throwing of fire-brands, and blowing up the rage of party, no mutual 
copying of falsehoods, no hirelings who could be bought for a paltry 
office. No. The editors of that day were wise, and learned, and can¬ 
did, and independent, and loved their dear country to a disinterested 
passion and a fault. I would be glad that all this were true ; but this 
is not exactly the account which they gave of each other at the time. 
Indeed, the editors were almost as harsh in their language to each other 
as the ministers, and this is the more to be regretted, as the public press 
was then, as now, an almost omnipotent engine for evil or good. How 
elevated is the contrast of the press at this time 1 Editors feel that they 
are public functionaries and conservators of morals. Aware that they 
have 4 power to kill and make alive, to bind princes in chains and nobles 
in fetters of iron,’ hnd to raise merit from the dust, they exercise their 
high prerogative with pre-eminent talent, in honor and a good conscience. 
In fact, the public no longer believe that these important servants of the 
community can be manufactured of any timber that comes to hand. All 
editors are now philosophers in their way, and their almost innumerable 
journals may be compared to so many streams of light radiating from 
the luminous centre of their offices to the illumined circumference of the 
public. They all breathe one spirit of filial affection to our common 
mother, the Union. Instead of teeming with vulgar abuse, as formerly, 
when filed by volumes in the reading-rooms, they seem, in the ear of 
fancy, to purr like so many grimalkins reposing on the evening hearth. 

44 The medical profession, loved and honored beyond any other, we 
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are sorry to say, had its sects and schools, scarcely less divided and 
embittered, than those of divines. According to the physiology of the 
one, the soul was in the brain, and of the other, in the stomach. The 
one plied mineral, and the other vegetable remedies. The one healed 
by steam, and the other by calomel. The one abstracted blood, and 
the other poured in wine. Every school had its theory, each theory its 
apostles, and every apostle his advocates. The steamists volunteered 
the steam experiment to their opponents gratis; while the mineral school 
showed no reluctance to test the energy of their mineral cathartics and 
emetics upon the stomachs of the steamists, in pure charity; and * words 
of learned length .and thundering sound ’ were bandied backwards and 
forwards as if they had been rockets. The science of medicine has 
long since been reduced to settled principles, founded, like the inductive 
philosophy, upon observation; and if physicians cannot vanquish death, 
they have learned to mitigate most of the pains of disease, and to lessen 
many of the infirmities of suffering humanity. 

“ Law was praised in those days for its glorious uncertainty, and liti¬ 
gation was an amusement quaintly compared to a country-dance, in 
which the parties were tired before they reached the bottom. There 
was undoubtedly good ground of action for libel against those writers 
who affirmed, with Jeremy Bentham, that lawyers, by a natural instinct, 
gathered to contention, like ravens, round a carcase. The most con¬ 
vincing proof of the estimation in which the public held them, is, that 
nine tenths of the legislators and public functionaries of all grades were 
selected by the people from that profession; and, however true the 
general charge of extortion may have been, we well know that at 
present they all shake their hands from holding a bribe, or even a heavy 
fee. The principles of equity are now prompt and settled; and the de¬ 
cisions of the courts invariably interpose between the wrong-doer and 
the injured, so that the voice of injustice and oppression is no longer 
heard in the land. 

44 My sketches are too rapid to allow me to give you specimens of the 
literature, criticism, and taste of the age, fifty years ago. I shall con¬ 
tent myself with presenting you with a single sample of the prevalent 
taste, and that on a point which may be considered as standing as the 
index of all others—to wit, the taste in dress or costume. To prevent 
incredulity, I show you actual engravings, in the fashionable magazines 
of the time, of various male and female costumes of the highest fashion. 
Here is the engraving of a forked, unfeathered biped of that day, called 
dandy, and many a fair Narcissus is supposed to have pined away, 
and died of hopeless love of himself, as he saw the graceful curves of 
the padding and corset in his mirror. Mark, too, what ideas they had 
of the female head, arms, and form in general. Yet we are told, that 
the native human figure of that time did not materially differ from the 
present. It must have been a strange, almost an impious idea, in the 
belles of those days, to imagine they could mend the work of the Crea¬ 
tor in this style. But certainly they must have considered the native 
shape of the head, which we now hold to be the most perfect model of 
grace and beauty in the universe, a very unfashionable and improvable 
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beau ideal . There can be no doubt, that a mischievous love of power 
had its influence in dictating this costume. They knew, disguise and 
distort themselves ns they would, that they should continue to move the 
world; and that, in the blindness of idolatry, poets would sing, and lovers 
pine none the less over the distorted beauties. Others more charitably 
suppose that they did not indulge the almost impious idea of mending 
God’s workmanship, but, that in pity to some ugly leader of the fashion, 
they copied her head and form, that she might lose her notoriety in the 
general deformity. All we know for certain on the subject, is, that the 
elder physicians mourned over these insect prisoners of whalebone and 
iron, as beautiful as they were frail, the wives, mothers, and daughters of 
that generation, and declared that hectic fed full, and rioted upon these 
lovely victims of fashion. We infer, also, from the multitudes that died 
bachelors, that many a gentleman avoided matrimony, through fear of 
the expenses of the domestic establishment, in regulating such a cos¬ 
tume by the hour-glass of the mode. We further learn that the shafts 
of satire, and the powerful eloquence of the pulpit occasionally lopped 
off some of the gibbosities, pinnacles, and horns. But nature was work¬ 
ing strong at the root, and the pestilent mischief, repressed in a vertical 
direction, luxuriated horizontally, and required only tb be amputated in 
another direction. 

u Contemplate the present taste in dress. Here is the beautiful head, 
as God adorned it with those flowing tresses, which the Scriptures say, he 
gave it for a covering. The graceful toumure and easy drapery of the 
present costume distort none of the native proportions of the form. So 
they dressed, when Pindar and Anacreon sung, Sappho loved, Demos¬ 
thenes thundered, Apelles painted, and the statuary chisselled the Venus 
de Medici. This standard of taste, being that of truth and nature, can 
never vary, till the Creator sees fit to mould the human frame in a 
new form.” 

But we must awaken from these pleasant dreams of the order of 
things fifty years to come ; happy, if we have furnished a single useful 
hint in regard to the results, towards which we ought to direct our 
efforts. Our expectations rest on the slow, but certain and irresistible 
progress of knowledge and truth. Men will one day better understand, 
and-more implicitly respect, the moral and organic laws of the universe. # 
Marriages will take place in reference to these laws. JVaro progenies ,— 
a new race will people the world, physically, more healthful, and vigor¬ 
ous, intellectually better endowed, and of higher morals than the present 
race. Education will be conducted towards a specific and definite end. 
Those' natural and moral faculties only will be developed, which sub¬ 
serve the end of our being. Parents and institutions will be careful 
what principles, habits, and training they impart, and men will become 
noble and happy rational beings, attaining the sublime elevations of 
which the Creator formed them capable. Inordinate passions, appe¬ 
tites, and hatreds will be avoided, from calculations of comfort, health, 
and expediency, as well as their guilt and immorality. The human 
bosom, no longer torn by unnatural desires, will become as tranquil as a 
vernal morning. The golden age will return, if ever there w r as a golden 
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age. Men will then live the life, and die the death of nature; and, as 
Hesiod sung, will leave the pleasant shining of the sun, as sinking in 
sleep. 4 Swift fly the years and come the expected morn!’ 

If it be asked, what efficiency one community can have in hastening 
this golden age, we answer, that the fathomless and illimitable sea is 
formed from welling springs and rills, that we pass over unconscious 
that they are constituents of the ocean. Individually we may not be 
able to achieve much; but, uniting our efforts, we may exercise a most 
beneficial influence upon the immediate circle of our action. Our ex¬ 
ample we will hope, will be imitated by other circles. These circles 
will expand till circumference touches circumference, and the joint 
bearing will be like the grand and resistless march of the powers of 
nature. 

What Cicero so beautifully said of the commune vericulum of all the 
sciences, is in our view still more applicable to the great circle of truths. 
The mathematician, subjecting to his researches the powers of num¬ 
bers—the natural philosopher, tracing the unchangeable laws of matter— 
the naturalist, evolving new evidences of wisdom and adaptation equally 
in the great and minute of organic nature—the botanist, in his beautiful 
study, exploring the mountain glen, and holding admiring communion 
with Nature, as he sees its infinite beauty and contrivance where another 
beholds only the external splendor of the flower cup—the astronomer 
in the stillness of night, looking abroad upon the blue expanse, 4 fretted 
with golden fires’ over his head, and noting the grand, harmonious, and 
eternal order, in which, wheel within wheel, and system within system, 
and depth beyond depth, the innumerable worlds chime the unceasing 
music of the spheres—and the theologian, devoting his investigations 
directly to the law, will, and character of the Eternal, are all, each in his 
way, searching for truths, which all meet in one centre, and have a 
common result Every one who has learned a hew truth, has received 
a gift in trust, and owes it to his fellows; and every one who has com¬ 
municated a new truth, has done something for the sentient universe, and 
for God, and cannot be said to have lived in vain. Every foundation 
which will not abide the shaking of the scrutiny of truth, ought to be 
overthrown. If your system cannot be put into this crucible, and en¬ 
dure the trial by fire, you may throw it away as dross. Fear, scruple, 
illusion, false pretext, have been hitherto the miserable expedients by 
which state religions, governments, institutions, and education have been 
supported, and by which the few have governed the many. The con¬ 
vulsions in the old world prove that these wretched expedients are worn 
out. All the tyrant-systems of which abject fear, menace, and decep¬ 
tion are the instruments, are tottering to their fall, and will be replaced, 
we trust, by new institutions, founded on the imprescriptible rights of 
man, and the eternal relations of things, on reason and truth. The 
winnower has gone forth among the nations with his fan in his hand, 
and the chaff of ancient institutions will be blown to the winds. We 
are not unaware that if we bring the spirit of earnest investigation to a 
great mass of our own prejudices and dogmas, many of our intellectual 
air-castles will be shaken to ruins. Lei them vanish like the baseless 
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fabric of a vision! We are men, and it is time that we put away child¬ 
ish things. When we have proved all things, and retain only what is 
good, we shall find the little that is left, worth more than all we have 
lost by the process. Let us love truth for its intrinsic value. Who¬ 
soever is a real lover of the truth, need never go abroad in search of 
occupation and pleasure. As the Bible beautifully says, such an one 
will be satisfied from himself. He will always be fearless, inde¬ 
pendent, and possessed of self-respect He will always feel, let his 
contemporaries estimate him as they may, that he is connected with 
the wise and good—that have been, that are, and will be—-by a tie 
as ancient and unchangeable as the Everlasting. 4 Wine,’ said the 
eloquent ancient competitor for the royal prize, on the question what is 
strongest— 4 wine is strong. Women,’ he continued, 4 are stronger; but 
strongest of all is Truth’—for it is identified with the essence and om¬ 
nipotence of the Divinity. Men may hate it as an enemy to their par¬ 
ticular creed and craft. They may persecute it with such numbers and 
industry that their cause may seem for a while to be in the ascendant 
They may breathe towards it such palpable exhalations of passion and 
fury as may envelope it in a triple gloom, from which they may hope it 
will never emerge. But, like the sun in one of our glorious Indian 
summer mornings, conflicting with our river mists, it will struggle forth 
into the calm splendor of conscious power and triumph; and it will 
shine on in cloudless effulgence, 4 waxing brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day.’ T. F. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

The Indian girl, with long black hair, 

And glowing eyes, like sparks of light, 

Dreads not the trackless wilds, nor shuns 
The lofty mountain’s dizzy height. 

For her there is a lonely joy, 

To stand beside the rushing stream; 

Or linger till the first soft star 

Throws o’er the deep its quivering beam. 

And often on the twilight wave 
Is seen a little flying boat, 

And then a form, whose lightness seems 
Amid the moonlit air to float. 

While come in that lone hour the sounds 
That swell upon the passing gale; 

A low wild dirge, that faintly tells, 

In music-tones, a broken tale. 

“ I’ve dreamed of such a form as thine, 

When slumbering near some sunny stream, 

I walked with spirits all divine, 

Who lit with smiles my blissful dream— 

“ I’ve dreamed of such a form as thine 
When watching in the tranquil night, 

I deemed those wondrous orbs divine, 

Held shapes like thine of radiant light. 
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“ And such deep thoughts would o’er me pass. 
As daily cleaved my light canoe ; 

The polished waters, which as glass, 

Reflected all that round me grew. 

“ *Twas when the sun had left his ray 
Of gold and crimson on the sky. 

And I had glided far away 

Down the pure stream with happy eye. 

“ I heard upon the silver lake 

The murmur of a distant song— 

A sound as if a spirit spake 

To me, as 1 was borne along. 

11 Trembling with fear, but still impelled 
By that bewildering voice ana tone, 

I swept the wave, as firm I held 

The sail that on its bosom shone. 

“ No spirit there!—but by the shore 
Reclined a form of mortal grace, 

Such as I ne’er had seen before, 

But often in my dreams could traco— 

u And from that moment I became 
A slave to that one being fair,— 

My home—my race—their very name, 

Grew hateful to my heart and ear. 

II Still as the fading sunlight threw 

Its dying glories to the wave, 

I fearless steered my swift canoe, 

By rising bank and mossy cave; 

II To gaze but for an instant where 

Reposed the form I loved in sleep; 

To feel, to breathe, the very air 

That sometimes o’er his brow would creep : 

“For this I left my dreary home 

Far in the valley’s gloomy shade, 

And through the flowery woods would come, 
When darkness gathered in the glade. 

“ It could not last—there came the cry— 

The shriek of war across the plain ; 

Those peaceful rivers wore the dye 

That issued from our warriors slain— 

“And he had fallen—*1 saw them lead 
The Christian captive firmly bound; 

I saw them drag with fearful speed 

Their victim to the torture-ground ! 

“ ‘ He dies !* The fatal words were borne 
With shivering terror to my heart— 

* He dies’ from home—from country torn— 

What hand should rend those chords apart! 

“ Once to the fight they rushed again— 

’Twas but a spring to set him free : 

One effort—and I burst the chain! 

’Twas done! he lived, but not for me! 

“ It mattered not I felt his breath 

Come to my fevered cheek and brow; 

It mattered not—the doom—the death, 

That might await the deed e’en now. 
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«« We parted—and the night was o’er; 

Paler and paler grew each star; 

The moon but faintly tinged the shore, 

Ere from the sight she sank afar! 

** And now it seems that spirit’s voice 
Calls me across the deep blue lake— 

Spread your swift wings, I come ! rejoice; 

I come your glory to partake !” 

Hushed were the words that floated low 
In murmurs with the balmy wind ; 

That touching melody had ceased, 

Nor left a sound, a trace behind. 

The soft gray morning lit the waves, 

A* onward they in beauty swept; 

Unconscious in their rapid course, 

A form beneath, in darkness slept. 

Par down among the rocks, they found 
The Indian girl, with long black hair, 

And scooped with savage hands her grave, 

Mid the wild weeds that withered there. 

C. E. Da P. 


THE HOMOEOPATHIC THEORY. 

Orgaror de l’Art de Guerir. Par le Dr. Samuel Hahnemann. 

Letter to the Physicians of France, on Homoeopathy. By the Court de* Guidi : 

Translated by William Chanrirg, M. D., New-York. 

Corcise View of the Rise and Progress of Homoeopathy. By Corstartir Herry, M. D. 

From the German. By C. F. Matlack, M. D., Philadelphia. 

It is a common error to suppose that the professional man alone is 
interested in the improvement of professional knowledge and professional 
systems; yet no one whose fortune lies at stake in the hands of a court 
consisting of legal advocates, (i. e. lawyers,) and legal arbiters, (judges,) 
but would entertain a desire that the provisions of the law, to which he 
has appealed, were less mysteriously hidden from the comprehension of 
the uninitiated, “ that he who runs might read.” What unfortunate suf¬ 
ferer from fever, dropsy, gout, rheumatism, or even a vulgar tooth-ache, 
but would wish that, if he could not apprehend himself the nature of the 
remedies proposed to him, he might at least feel a moderate assurance 
that the practitioner possessed sufficient knowledge of his art to eluci¬ 
date the modus operandi of his curatives. Yet such is surely not the 
case; nor is there ground for a reasonable hope that ever it will 
be, while the pride of profession, though not indeed its true and legiti¬ 
mate interests, resists so vigorously all attempts to interfere with the 
awful sanctity of professional mysteries. 

We, however, not having the fear of the Doctor (a reasonable fear, 
it certainly is,) before our eyes, shall venture to remove, in part, the 
veil; or rather, while we secure impunity for ourselves in the preserva¬ 
tion of our incognito, to put forward, in this perilous undertaking, a more 
daring innovator in the healing art—an art scarcely less honorable, and 
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certainly not much less salutary, than the noble art of war —vi delicti, the art 
of killing. By the way, of this same art, how many generations of articu¬ 
late speaking men have passed away since its perfecting in the applica¬ 
tion of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, to the purposes of war! What a still 
greater lapse and loss of time since the introduction of the art itself, by 
“ hijn who did the first murder,” till the happy era of Roger Bacon, the 
philosopher—or shall we call him the magician—the philanthropist—in 
a word, the inventor of Gunpowder! How many rival arts since then 
have arisen for the admiration of mankind! How have their votaries 
sunk into oblivion before the fame of those who have been successful 
in the more lordly exercise of arras! Next, indeed, but at a distance 
immeasurably humble, stands the profession of the healing art, which, 
however it may have been slighted by the clamorous many who find it 
easier to kill than cure, requires more, far more, 

“ Of meditation deep and thought profound,” 

if we may assume as a criterion the length of time which has been re¬ 
quired to bring it to perfection. Achilles and Chiron, Hippocrates and 
Pericles, are well enough; yet these were vulgar heroes at the best!— 
mere retailers of the inventions of some greater minds, whose fame, as 
inventors and benefactors of mankind, long years and envious fate had 
buried in darkness, even at a period so remote. Kings and demi-gods 
had taught the art of war before, and Aesculapius had discovered, it may 
be, the virtues of cathartics in cholic, and camphor in cholera. 

The Macedonian Phalanx and the Roman Legion, however, bear 
witness that all invention had not been exhausted by those elder wor¬ 
thies of the mysteries first brought by Cain to man, tnough all fell short 
of that great archetype, until we reach the glorious era to which we 
have already referred—the era of the first of English philosophers. 

And whom shall we place against Roger Bacon, in order to vindicate 
for the heroes of the lancet and the leech, the glory of as high a name ? 
As Americans, we regret that we cannot even hope for it among our 
much-loved countrymen; patriotism, of course, forbids our looking for 
it in England—but with Germany we have no rivalry—to Germany we 
may freely grant not only all she asks, but something more—to Hahne¬ 
mann, the boast of having perfected the healing art—of offering a cure 
to all whose destiny it is to be cured. 

Homoeopathy! armed with this potent spell, the physician ventures 
boldly to the bed of sickness, and all the ghastly crew— 

- “ The dropsy, palsy, or the gout, 

Tertian, corrosive scurvy, or moist catarrh, 

And every other injury that grows 
From raw-spun fibres, idle and unstrung, 

Skin ill perspiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies loitering into phlegm ; 

* * Whatever shapes of death 

Swarm through the shuddering airm¬ 
ail fly at his approach, and yield their anticipated victim to the magic of 
his art! 
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The reader may be curious to learn in what consists the secret of 
this strange innovation. He shall hear it; but if already a neophyte in 
this new faith, let him not be repulsed, however startling be the initiatory 
dogma: 

“ Similia similibus curentur,”— 

anglice— To make the sick man well, first make the sick man worse; and 
bye and bye, to find out how to make the sick man well, first make the 
well man sick . 

Here ends, however, all the difficulty, if not all the danger. Once 
past this point of faith, the patient may meet his doctor without a fear. 
The grim array of potions, blisters, boluses, and pills, have no more ter¬ 
rors for his mind! The Hahnemannist draws from his vest a little 
box of sweets; takes from it, smaller than an emmet’s egg, a pellet of 
honied snow; concealed in a thousand times its own weight of sugar, 
the patient tcdces a quantity of medicine, infinitely small, and fancies 
that he has taken but a dew-drop in his mouth. 

“ So the fond mother her sick infant blinds; 

Sprinkling the edges of the cup, she gives 
With sweetest nectar; pleased with what he finds 
Round the smooth brim, the hitter he receives— 

Drinks the delusive draught, and thus deluded, lives.” 

Hahnemann was born at Meisen, in Saxony, in the year 1775, of ex¬ 
tremely indigent parents; but his extraordinary talents, manifested at a 
very early age, obtained for him the countenance of those who were both 
willing and able to bestow on him an education calculated to develops 
his singular genius. In 1779, he was authorized by the University of 
£rlangen to assume the title and exercise the profession of an M. D.,— 
the profession in which he was destined aflerwards to make so con¬ 
spicuous and so eccentric a figure. After eleven years of practice, which 
only served to dissatisfy him with all the schools of medicine, which, 
without benefit to mankind, had superseded each other, he chanced to 
be struck with the whimsical thought of trying on himself, in health, the 
effects of one of the medicines then greatly in vogue. This first ex¬ 
periment was made with Cinchona, the 

■ — 11 sovereignest thing on earth,” 

for intermittents. But what was the surprise of the experimenter, on 
finding this remedy a producer of the disease it was believed to cure! 
Yet even so it was. The Doctor went to bed with a raging intermit¬ 
tent, and lo, the origin of Hoinceopathy! 

“Hahnemann discovered,” says Des Guidi, “in thus experimenting upon him¬ 
self, that the Cinchona has the power of creating an intermittent fever, analogous 
to that form of it which it cures most perfectly. This unforeseen result forced 
upon him the recollection that the sovereign antisyphilitic has also the property 
of producing syphiloid symptoms; and that a kind of itch is caused by sulphur, 
itself a powerful antipsoric. 

“This approximation under the same law, of three substances, and those the 
very articles whose salutary action has given to medicine its most uniform and 
most certain results, ought it to rest here ? Would you yourselves be contented 
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with it ? And could Hahnemann dispense with rallying to these three primary 
facts, the numerous other facts we have mentioned, all of which, in the same 
manner as the Cinchona, the Sulphur, and the Mercury, display the marvellous 
exhibition of a curative virtue existing in a power analogous to that of the disease 
itself? Could he forget how striking was the resemblance of the vaccine disease 
to the variola which it displaces ? Could he forget that the vis medicatrix natures — 
the conservative instinct of organized beings—manifests itself ordinarily by an 
augmentation of the disorder, and that in the maladies cured by nature alone, it 
is precisely when the disease has reached its height that the cure commences ? 

“ So many data imposed upon the observer, as an imperative duty, the investi- 
gation of the general question, whether substances capable of producing diseases, 
were not also adequate to the cure of similar diseases ; and accordingly the cli¬ 
nical observation of Hahnemann and of his friends, went to establish, that in fact 
Copper, for example, which causes bloody stools and convulsions, is all powerful 
against such diseases; that Colocynth, Rhubarb, Veratrum, cure many species 
oi dysentery and diarrhoea; that atoms of Cantharides extinguish inflammations 
of the bladder, &c., &c. It was in the course of these experiments, so new, so 
beautiful, so necessary to our shapeless Materia Medica, that Hahnemann him¬ 
self, recognizing a confirmation of past observations, in a property of Belladon¬ 
na to excite in the healthy man symptoms similar to those of Scarlet Fever, con¬ 
ceived the hope, and was soon enabled to establish by thousands of cases, that 
the Belladonna was sovereign against Scarlatina, not only as a remedy, but even 
as a preventive. This discovery, adopted a long time past in Germany by prac¬ 
titioners in all the schools, and which alone would suffice to immortalize him, 
appears but a by-play amidst the astonishing labors and multiplied discoveries 
of this wonderful man.” 

Let us see now what were bis deductions from these facts, and in 
what manner he thought fit to present them to his brethren of the fa¬ 
culty : 

“The first and sole duty of the physician is, to restore health to the sick. 
This is the true art of healing. 

“The perfection of a cure consists in restoring health in a prompt, mild, and 
permanent manner ; in removing and annihilating disease by the shortest, safest, 
and most certain means, upon principles that are at once plain and intelligible.” 

“It may be easily conceived that every malady pre-supposes some change in 
the interior of the human economy ; but our understandings only permit us to 
form a vague and dark conception of this change, from a view of the morbid 
symptoms, which are the sole guide we have to rely upon, except in cases that 
are purely surgical. The immediate essence of this internal and concealed 
change is undiscoverable, nor have we any certain means of arriving at it. 

“The symptoms are the only part of the disease accessible to the physician. 

“From this incontrovertible truth, that beyond the totality of symptoms there 
is nothing discoverable in diseases by which they could make known the nature 
of the medicines they stand in need of, we ought naturally to conclude that there 
can be no other indication whatever than the ensemble of the symptoms in each 
individual case to guide us in the choice of a remedy.” 

“ But, as we can discover nothing to remove in disease in order to change it 
into health, except the ensemble of the symptoms; as we also perceive nothing 
curative in medicines but their faculty of producing morbid symptoms in per¬ 
sons who are healthy, and of removing them from those who are diseased, it very 
naturally follows that medicines assume the character of remedies, and beoome 
capable of annihilating disease in no other manner than by exciting particular 
appearances and symptoms ; or, to express it more clearly, a certain artificial 
disease which destroys the previous symptoms—that is to say, the natural dis¬ 
ease which they are intended to cure. On the other hand, if we wish to destroy 
the entire symptoms of a disease, we ought to choose a medicine which has a 
tendency to excite similar or opposite symptoms.” 
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“From pure experience—the moat careful experiments that have been tried— 
we learn that the existing morbid symptoms, far from being effaced or destroyed 
by contrary medicinal symptoms like those excited by the antipathic, enantiopa- 
thic, or palliative methods, on the contrary re-appear more intensely than ever, 
after having for a short space of time undergone apparent amendment.” 

“ There remains, accordingly, no other method of applying medicines profit¬ 
ably in diseases than the homoeopathic, by means of which we select from all 
others that medicine (in order to direct it against the entire symptoms of the in¬ 
dividual morbid case) whose manner of acting upon persons in health is known, 
and which has the power of producing an artificial malady the nearest in resem¬ 
blance to the natural disease before our eyes.” 

After these bold positions, it becomes necessary for the Doctor to 
substantiate his charges against the allopathic system, even before at¬ 
tempting to sustain his own, which he would offer as its substitute. 

“If two dissimilar diseases,” says he in his Organon, “ meeting together in the 
human body, have an equal power, or if the oldest of them be stronger than the 
other, the new disease will be repulsed from the body by that which existed be¬ 
fore it, and will not be able to establish itself there. Thus, a person already af¬ 
flicted with a severe chronic disease, will never be subject to an attack of Au¬ 
tumnal dysentery or any other slight epidemic. According to Larrey, the plague 
peculiar to the Levant, never breaks out in places where scurvy prevails, nor 
does it ever affect those who labor under dartrous diseases. According to Jen- 
ner, the rickets prevent vaccination from taking effect; and Hildebrand informs 
us that persons suffering under phthisis are never attacked with epidemic fevers, 
except when the latter are extremely violent,” &c., &c. 

“If the new disease, which is dissimilar to the old, be more powerful than the 
latter, it will then cause its suspension until the new disease has either performed 
its own course or is cured ; but then the old disease re-appears. We are inform¬ 
ed by Tulpius that two children, having contracted tinea, ceased to experience any 
further attacks of epilepsy, to which they had till then been subject; but as soon 
as the eruption of the head was removed, they were again attacked as before. 
A violent typhus has suspended the progress of phthisis with pulmonary abscess, 
which resumed its march immediately alter the cessation of the typhoid disease. 
When madness manifests itself during a pulmonary disease, it effaces the phthi¬ 
sis with all its symptoms; but when the mental alienation ceases, the pulmonary 
disease again rears its head and kills the patient. Where the measles and the 
small-pox exist together, and have both attacked the same infant, it is usual for 
the measles, which have already declared themselves, to be arrested by the small¬ 
pox which bursts forth, and not to resume its course until after the cure of the 
latter. On the other hand, in an epidemic, the measles broke out among several 
patients four or five days after inoculation, and retarded, until their entire disap- 

f tearnnee, the eruption of the small-pox, which subsequently proceeded in a regu¬ 
ar manner,” &c., &c. 

Now if one of two dissimilar natural diseases meeting in the system* 
do not cure the other, neither will a cure proceed as a consequence of 
a disease artificially introduced by the exhibitions of medicines against 
a natural malady. Thus, then, dispatching the allopathic, Hahnemann 
proceeds to the support of the new or Homoeopathic medicine. 

“But the result is very different when two diseases that are similar meet to¬ 
gether in the organism—that is to say, when an analogous but more powerful 
disease joins itself to the pre-existing malady. It is true that we here see how a 
cure is performed according to Nature, and how man is to proceed in effecting 
the same object. 

“ The foremost that presents itself among these affections, is the small-pox, so 
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famous for the violence and number of ita symptoms, and which has cured a mul¬ 
titude of diseases that were characterized by symptoms similar to its own. 

“ Violent ophthalmia, extending even to the loss of sight, is one of the most or¬ 
dinary occurrences in the small-pox; whereas Dezoteux and Leroy have each 
reported cases of chronic ophthalmia which were cured in a perfect and permanent 
manner by inoculation. How often has the small-pox cured deafness and op¬ 
pressed respiration ? Dysentery is one of the bad symptoms which occur m 
small-pox—for this reason it cures the former disease homeeopathically, as in a 
case reported by F. Wendt. 

The small-pox which comes on after vaccination, destroys the latter immediate¬ 
ly, and does not permit it to arrive at perfection, because it is more powerful than 
the cow-pox, ana bears a close resemblance to it.” 

And after numerous other facts of the same import, he proceeds: 

“ No instructions can be more simple and persuasive than these to direct the 
physician in the choice of the substances (medicines) which are capable of excit¬ 
ing artificial diseases, in order that he may be enabled to cure, in a prompt and 
durable manner, according to the course of nature. 

“ After such evidence and examples, it is impossible for any reasonable physi¬ 
cian to persevere in the ordinary allopathic treatment, or continue to apply reme¬ 
dies whose effects have no direct or homoeopathic relation with the chronic dis¬ 
ease that is to be cured, and which attack the body in the parts that are least 
diseased, by exciting evacuations, counter-irritation, derivations, &c. It is im¬ 
possible that he can persist in the adoption of a method which consists in excit¬ 
ing, at the expense of the powers of the patient, the appearance of a morbid 
state entirely different from the primitive affection, by administering strong 
doses of mixtures which are for the most part composed of drugs whose effects 
are unknown. The use of such mixtures can have no other result but that which 
proceeds from the general law of nature, when one dissimilar disease joins itself 
to another in the animal economy.” 

For this multiplicity of cases, the authorities are given with the utmost 
fidelity. It is, indeed, a striking peculiarity of this school, that it rejects 
all argument drawn from the most ingenious theories, rejecting the 
authority of the highest names for hypothetical premises, and relying 
solely and obstinately on facts. To those who cry “ it is impossible,” 
its disciples answer, with the man in the Castle Spectre , “ we do not say 
it is possible, but we know that it is true,” and if it be not true in fact, 
they are certainly not very far from right in denying that the ablest ar¬ 
guments can ever make it so. 

When the Austrian generals, who had studied war in all the hook$ 9 
found themselves out-generallcd by the young Corsican who had the lead 
of the regicide French armies, and fought as though he had never read 
a line in Monticuccoli, they could not conceal their chagrin. “ To be 
beaten,” they exclaimed, “ was nothing;” it had happened to Hannibal, 
and even to Le Grand Moharque / “ But to be beaten by a youth 

who would not fight according to the books; who set at naught the 
rules of Prince Eugene, and who never, as he clearly showed, had re*d 
Polybius!” their Austrian blood could not stand that; and they had 
well nigh abandoned the service in an honest burst of irrepressible in¬ 
dignation. 

Similar, we apprehend, was the indignation of the Leipsic professors, 
who, it may well be supposed, would not have satisfied themselves with 
threats of throwing up their commissions like the Austrian generals, had 
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they not hit upon the luckier expedient of compelling Hahnemann rather 
to adopt that course, at least so far as regarded the respectable city of 
Leipsic. 

Let us now accompany Hahnemann to the bed-side of his patient, and 
we shall find that his system has not at least been conceived with a 
view to cover ignorance or lighten labor. There, indeed, his labors all 
begin again—to ascertain the real malady—to determine (alas, if he 
have not already done so, by actual experiment upon himself,) the spe¬ 
cific remedy to be employed—these require in die homoeopath an ac¬ 
curacy of examination, for which the sagacious look and significant 
shrug of the allopath, (who asks no questions, and knows no difference 
between one head-ache and another, or between the various forms of 
the multiform cholic,) are a substitute. Indeed, the minuteness of the 
interrogatories propounded to the patient is an ample reply to those 
who object to homoeopathy its neglect of primal and exciting causes in 
the eagerness of its search after symptoms. 

“The next point in the duty of the physician, is to employ those medicines 
whose pure effects have been proved upon healthy persons, in the manner best 
suited to the cure of diseases homceopathically. 

“ Of all these medicines, that one whose symptoms bear the greatest resem¬ 
blance to the totality of those which characterize any particular natural disease, 
ought to be the most appropriate and certain homoeopathic remedy in this case 
of disease. 

“ The appropriate fitness of a medicine to any given case of disease does not 
depend solely upon the circumstance of its being perfectly homoeopathic, but also 
upon the minute quantity of the dose in which it is administered. If too strong 
a dose of a remedy, that is even entirely homoeopathic, be given, it will infallibly 
injure the patient, though the medicinal substance be of ever so salutary a na¬ 
ture ; the impression it makes is felt more sensibly, because, in virtue of its ho¬ 
moeopathic character, the remedy acts precisely on those parts of the organism which 
have already been most exposed to the attacks of the natural disease . 

“The question that now suggests itself, is to discover what may be the degree 
of minuteness of the dose best calculated to render the salutary effects intended 
to be produced, certain and gentle—that is to say, how far the dose of a homoeo¬ 
pathic remedy, in any given case of disease, ought to be reduced in order to d&> 
rive from it the best possible cure. It may be readily conceived that no theore¬ 
tical conjecture will furnish an answer to this problem. No reasonings, however 
ingenious, will avail in this instance. It is by pure experiments only, and pre¬ 
cise observations, that this object can be attained. It would be absurd to bring 
forward as an objection, the large doses used in ordinary medicine, which are 
not applied to the suffering (the morbidly susceptible) parts themselves, but 
merely to (the insusceptible) those not attacked by the disease. 

“However feeble the dose of a remedy, provided it can in the slightest degree 
aggravate the state of the patient homceopathically—provided it has the power 
of exciting symptoms similar to those of the primitive disease but rather more 
intense, it will in preference, and almost exclusively, effect those parts of the or¬ 
ganism that are already in a state of suffering, and which are strongly irritated, and 
pre-disposed to receive an irritation analogous to their own . Thus an artificial dis¬ 
ease rather more intense, is substituted in the place of the'natural one. The or¬ 
ganism no longer suffers but from the substituted affection, which, by reason of 
its nature and the minuteness of the dose by which it was produced, soon yields 
to the vital force, (the ‘vis medicatrix natures,*) and thus leaves the body (if the 
disease was an acute one) free from suffering—that is to say, in a healthy con¬ 
dition. 1 ’ 
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Here we strike upon the real rock of Homoeopathy—the rock on 
which the faith of many an incipient homoeopath has been foundered 
and sunk. The smallness of the Hahnemannic doses staggers the be¬ 
lief, and truth, as the great discoverer would say, hereby loses half its 
votaries. As we know not that we can say any thing better in defence 
of what appears so startling a paradox, we shall take the liberty of citing 
a passage from the Edinburgh Keview, in an article on the works of 
Hahnemann; and possibly the cause of Homoeopathy may find some 
favor, through the influence of that high name, among those who would 
be unwilling to lend an ear to what they might deem the ravings of a 
German enthusiast, which, being interpreted, means—the impositions of 
a high German Doctor . 

“ That this strange doctrine of infinitesimal doses should have encountered 
opposition is certainly nothing surprising. For ourselves, at first we set it down 
as a mere vagary of that wild paradoxical spirit which animates the whole mass 
of German philosophy and literature; a spirit that commences with the very 
seeds of German education, and grows and strengthens with every accession to 
the genius or erudition of that country. How can small doses of so much atte¬ 
nuated substances still possess a mighty healing power? Now, in the first 
place, it is foolish to doubt the possibility of that which in reality takes place, 
and which the daily experience of hundreds will confirm as fact. But the scep¬ 
tics do not consider all the rubbing and shaking bestowed upon the homoeopathic 
preparations. Not only an alteration, but a wonderful development of power 
in medicinal substances, Hahnemann affirms to be produced by these means. 
Marvellous, indeed, are the effects of friction. The clown, who lights his pipe 
with Hint and steel little thinks of the power which his operation has developed 
in the colliding materials; yet a microscope, or even the naked eye, will show 
him particles of steel melted by the stroke, so that a heat of at least 3,000 degrees 
of Fahrenheit has been elicited by the collision; and mere rubbing will draw 
out the latent caloric; as Count Romford found that chambers could be heated 
by the mere simple motion of metallic plates rubbed rapidly together. 

“Horn, bone, ivory, and some other substances, though inodorous when left 
alone, emit a strong smell when subjected to friction. Other changes in the pro¬ 
perties of matter, more directly to his purpose, are pointed out by our author. 
Thus various substances, (magnesia, marble, &c.,) insoluble in their crude state, 
become, after trituration, capable of solution either in water or spirits of wine. 
Accordingly, (besides the infinitely enhanced susceptibility of the sick to the ac¬ 
tion of a homoeopathic remedy,) it is upon the augmented force of the medicines, 
however reduced in bulk, which results from his mode of preparing them, that 
Hahnemann seems inclined to rest his explanation of the efficacy of infinitesimal 
doses.”— Edin. Rev., Jan., 1830. Art. X. 

If any of our readers desire to see this point more minutely examined, 
we refer them to the pamphlet of Des Guidi, in which they will find it 
treated at once with candor and ability. We may say, indeed, in regard 
to the whole of this valuable little publication, that the opinions, or rather 
the facts, of its author may possibly be disbelieved, but if believed, can¬ 
not be answered. How far the principles of this new school of medi¬ 
cine have been received into our own country, we have no adequate 
means of determining; but from the respectability of the names affixed 
to the publication of the only works which, to our knowledge, have ap¬ 
peared on the subject in America, we must presume that it has met with 
considerable favor with men of science in the profession. 
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We shall make another brief extract from the Edinburgh Review, 
which states the case of the Homoeopaths, as we think, with singular 
aptness: 

“ True or false, homoeopathy is at least not to be confounded with empiricism. 
It has some of the outward signs, but it has none of the essential characteristics, 
of quackery. It is not a mystery concealed and retained for the sake of money¬ 
getting, but is fairly and freely given to the world. It is not a resource and ro> 
fuge for ignorance, but requires extensive knowledge, as well as great experi¬ 
ence, in the physician who would practise according to its rules—a various and 
varied knowledge of the parts and functions of the human frame: of pathology, 
too, as well as physiology: of botany, chemistry, and the practical uses of both. 
It is not an insidious delusion, converting the hopes of the valetudinarian into 
instruments of death; a chalice sparkling on the brim, but fatal in the draught— 
on the contrary, it enforces abstinence and self-denial; it tampers not with the 
fine springs 01 life, and, by confession of its enemies, if in some cases it should 
do no good, in scarcely any case can it do positive harm. We say thus much 
merely to show that we have not discussed a subject to which the most sober or 
fastidious mind need refuse a share of its attention.”— Ibid. 

Having thus allowed the great Homoeopath to state his case in his 
own words; having, besides, supported him by the grave authority of the 
Edinburgh reviewers, and raised our voice in his regard, (with what de¬ 
gree of favor the reader will decide,) we shall, for the present at least, 
conclude our observations upon the school of Hahnemann. 

L. L. DA P. 


REMEMBRANCES. 

Orr at the hour when evening throws 
Its gathering shades o’er vale and hill, 
While half the scene in twilight glows, 

And half in sun-light glories still: 

The thought of all that we have been, 

And hoped and feared on life’s long way— 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 

Come mingling with the close of day. 

The distant scene of Youth’s bright dream, 
The smiling ^reen, the rustling tree; 

The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free— 

The friend, whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear, 

The glow that Love’s first vision wore, 

And Disappointment’s pangs—are here. 

But soft o’er each reviving scene 

The chastening hues of Memory spread ; 
And smilino each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed. 

O thus, when Death’s long night comes on, 
And its dark shades around me lie, 

May parting beams from Memory’s sun 
Blend softly in my evening sky! 
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THE STEALING PROPENSITY. 

4 Acquisitiveness,’ is the name given, by the Phrenologists, not to the 
propensity to steal ,—which, if we understand them, they do not believe 
to be in any case constitutional—but to the propensity to acquire or ac¬ 
cumulate, for the mere sake of acquisition or accumulation, and not for 
the sake of any benefit beyond. This they suppose to be one of the 
innate human faculties, existing, in various degrees and different stages 
of development, in every man’s mind. The faculty in itself is consi¬ 
dered not only innocent, but indispensable. As George Combe says, in 
his System of Phrenology, 44 it prompts the husbandman, the artist, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, to activity in their several vocations; and, 
instead of being necessarily the parent only of a miserable and degraded 
appetite, it is one of the sources, when properly directed, of the comforts 
and elegancies of life. Its regular activity distinguishes civilized man 
from the savage.” The irregular, or merely instinctive and reckless use 
of it—that is, the abuse or neglect of it—is quite another thing—and upon 
that we propose now to offer some comment, suggested, as our readers 
will perceive, by a transaction of a remarkable character, which has re¬ 
cently taken place in a Southern city. 

A lady, in highly respectable standing, has, it seems, been convicted, 
or is likely to be, of stealing from the dwelling of a female acquaintance, 
probably of the same respectability as to reputation with herself—the 
offender having been heretofore esteemed, by all who knew her, as an 
exemplary character. How can such an affair be explained ? Does it 
imply a radically and universally depraved mind ? or does it indicate in¬ 
sanity, and would a plea of insanity be received by any Court of Justice, 
or ought it to be, as a sufficient answer to the accusation of theft—sup¬ 
posing either that there is or is not, and that there can or cannot be prov¬ 
ed, an apparent propensity and an actual habit, in the individual, under 
the same circumstances, to do the same thing ? Or if it be not legal 
insanity, is it moral ? And what allowance in reason ought charity to 
make for such a habit? These are queries of some interest, if not of 
some importance; and perhaps there is no better way of throwing light 
over the subject to which they relate, than by furnishing other well au¬ 
thenticated facts of a similar description, attended in some cases with 
circumstances which may answer in some sort the purpose of an ex¬ 
planation. 

Such cases are at all events very frequent—probably much more so 
than any person who has thought only casually of the subject would be 
ready to suspect—we mean cases of what the law at least would term steal¬ 
ing —committed not only by persons of otherwise irreproachable habits; 
and who have not the slightest occasion or reason, in a pecuniary sense, 
for the commission of the crime; but by persons who make no use whatever 
of the property they acquired, beyond the mere acquisition of it; and who, 
by all the other circumstances attending the act, and following it, are 
proved plainly to take that property for the mere sake of taking it, and. 
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perhaps, with the expectation at the time of making no farther appropria¬ 
tion of it whatever, or even of returning it to the owner forthwith* The 
act, or habit, is rendered the more remarkable by the obvious hazard 
which the individual in the indulgence of it incurs, of being convicted or 
suspected of it; and there is no evidence in the cases with which we are 
familiar, that the offender is generally any less sensible to the shame of 
the act, or the hazard of it, than any other person might be supposed to 
be in his place. 

Dr. Rush, alluding to this subject in his Medical Inquiries, says,— 
44 There are persons who are moral in the highest degree as to certain du¬ 
ties, but nevertheless live under the influence of some one vice. In one 
instance, a woman was exemplary in her obedience to every command 
of the moral law except one— she could not refrain from stealing . What 
made this vice the more remarkable was, that she was in easy circum¬ 
stances , and not addicted to extravagance in any thing. Such was the 
propensity to this vice, that when she could lay her hands upon nothing 
more valuable, she would often, at the table of a friend, fill her pockets 
secretly with bread. She both confessed and lamented her crime.” 

Of the fact in this case there can be no doubt We object only to the 
Doctor’s manner of stating it, that he asserts she 44 could not refrain from 
stealing,” which we very much doubt It may be meant, however, only 
fora strong expression of the power which the propensity had been suf¬ 
fered to acquire. We have already premised that we are not aware of 
the doctrine being any where maintained, that there is an innate disposi¬ 
tion to steal in any case. This crime or vice, as the Doctor rightly calls 
it—and it would not be called in this case certainly either the one or the 
other, if the woman 44 could not refrain”—is the excess and abuse of what 
we think is properly termed acquisitiveness—a disposition good in itself, 
but which also sometimes is suffered to run into avarice (a very different 
thing from this love of stealing for stealing’s sake), just as liberality k fre- 
quently runs into prodigality, or a reasonable love of approbation into va¬ 
nity. The Phrenologists assert, we believe, that these innocent or indif¬ 
ferent propensities and faculties are innate; that they belong in different 
degrees, constitutionally, to different individuals; and, moreover, that they 
are indicated by the man’s external organization, in proportion as they are 
possessed and developed; but how much truth there is in these positions, 
or any of them, we need not h^e discuss. Part of the evidence, how¬ 
ever, on which they are based, will be seen in the sequel. 

What is related by Dr. Rush of the lady above referred to, in regard 
to her habit of stealing bread from her friends, appears the less incredi¬ 
ble to us from our having met with a quite similar instance within our 
own sphere of information—we will not say when or where. A gentle¬ 
man, rather advanced in life, of highly respectable character and good 
family, was in the custom of frequenting a grocery in the neighborhood 
of his dwelling-house—being a man of large property—sometimes for 
commercial, and sometimes ostensibly only for social purposes. The 
trader, after some time, accidentally discovered that his oranges, which 
occupied a certain retired portion of his shop, were disappearing beyond 
his means of accounting for. This put him at length on the alert, and 
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the result was, that his wealthy and respectable customer, whom the 
breath of slander itself never had assailed, proved to be the author of the 
loss: he was in the habit, as it turned out, of regularly taking a certain 
number of them every day, unless accident prevented; and on the 
last day of the week, double the usual number (with the view of a supply 
for the Sabbath.) The owner, deeply shocked, but disposed to make 
the best of the case, went privately to a relative of the offender and 
communicated these facts. 

44 Well, Sir,” said the gentleman, having patiently heard the statement, 
44 that isn’t the worst of it; he is in the habit of stealing his bread which 
he eats every day for his living!” 

The result was, that the grocer concluded to say nothing of the cir¬ 
cumstance to any other person than the relative, and that the latter 
pledged his honor to pay all the expenses of the offender’s habit, both for 
the past and the future. 

We might mention numerous other instances of this kind, but do not 
wish to incur the hazard of wounding the feelings of those who might, 
however unreasonably, suppose themselves or their friends to be gra¬ 
tuitously brought into notice. But our readers must all have met with 
such cases, and both the medical and moral authorities are full of them. 

Combe says that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw, in the prison at 
Berne, a rickeliy child, twelve years old, who 44 could not refrain from 
stealing,” and who, with h is pockets full of bread, purloined that of others . 
That this boy 44 could not refrain,” by the way, is much more likely than 
in the other case cited above, since the child is explicitly stated to 
have been not only ricketty, but 44 badly organized,” and perhaps was in 
consequence partially insane to all intents, or essentially non compos. 
Such being the case, however, the propensity—we do not mean the habit 
—would seem to be the more naturally attributed to original constitu¬ 
tion, according to the theory of the Phrenologists; and according to the 
theory also, we should observe, of Lord Kaimes, and several other dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers, who never heard of that science. 

The same propensity, observed in some persons only during intervals 
of insanity, would lead to the same conclusion. The celebrated Pinel, 
so highly esteemed as a medical authority in France, says—“I could 
mention several instances of insane persons, of known integrity and 
honesty during their intervals of calmness, who had an irresistible pro¬ 
pensity to cheat or to steal, upon the accession of maniacal paroxysms.” 
Spurzheim had in his own possession the skull of such a person, who 
died at Prague in Bohemia. Gall was acquainted with two citizens of 
Vienna, who having led irreproachable lives in their sanity, were in mad¬ 
ness distinguished for an extraordinary, and, no doubt, in their case, irre¬ 
sistible inclination to steal. They wandered over the hospital continu¬ 
ally, when permitted, picking up whatever they could lay their hands 
upon —straw, rags, clothes, wood, &c.—a striking exemplification of 
what is meant by acquisitiveness, in its naked state; and without that 
direction of reason, or that counteraction of other propensities, which, in 
sane minds, very generally prove sufficient, as they are intrinsically suffi¬ 
cient in all cases, to prevent the excess or abuse of the disposition of 
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which we speak. Similar illustrations are furnished by the stealing pro¬ 
pensity which has been generally observed in respectable females, during 
certain periods of physical and mental diseases, or uncommon excitement. 

The Journal of Paris , of 29th March, 1816, stated the following 
fact:— M An ex-Commissary of Police, Beau-Condeil, has just been con¬ 
demned to eight years’ imprisonment and hard labor, and to the pillory, 
for having, when in office, stolen some pieces of plate from an Inn. 
The accused persisted, to the last, in an odd enough species of defence. 
He did not deny the crime, but attributed it to mental alienation, occa¬ 
sioned by wounds which he had received at Marseilles in 1816.” As 
this man is not accused of any other offence than that for which he was 
condemned, it would seem somewhat singular that his advocate did not 
prove and insist upon, to his acquittance, the defence which is here sug¬ 
gested. Perhaps the testimony was not legally sufficient, or could not 
be furnished at all. 

In another instance, in Paris, a young man was imprisoned for several 
larcenies, and would have been subjected to severer punishment, but for 
the interposition and testimony of the physician who had trepanned him 
in consequence of a severe wound on the temple—Phrenologists say in 
the region of the organs of acquisitiveness—and who declared that his 
propensity to steal, which seemed now irresistible, had supervened wholly 
since his dismissal from the hospital; and, in a word, that he was insane. 
No doubt he was. 

The same habit was observed by the celebrated Esquirol, at the Sal- 
petriere in Paris, in a Knight of Malta, who, from excessive indulgence in 
some bad practices, and from disappointed love, had become M weak in 
intellect,” violent tempered, and finally a thief. On his way to the Asy¬ 
lum just named he contrived to steal spoons, carvers, and other things 
from the Inn at which he dined. He afterwards frequented different 
cafes m the city, (attended by a servant,) and was in the habit of putting 
cups, saucers, spoons and all into his pockets, and carrying them off. 
In other respects his conduct was sane, and the stealing propensity was 
finally cured—probably by medical treatment—though it aoes not ap¬ 
pear that he entirely recovered the strength of his mind. 

The explanation of these phenomena lies upon the surface. They all 
indicate, as it seems to us, independently of any theory of the organiza¬ 
tion of the brain, the existence of strong propensities, whether consti¬ 
tutional or rational, or both; which propensities seem strong, become 
dominant or predominant, in sane persons, by indulgence on one side, 
and the neglect of correction or counteraction on the other, and in in¬ 
sane persons (medically speaking) by reason of the absence or abeyance 
of that self-controlling power in the mind which seems to be substantially 
the difference between the sane and the insane—it being the universal 
condition and test of insanity, that the intellect in that state, instead of 
controlling its thoughts, is controlled by them, and by those of them, 
most naturally, which happen to be of superior strength to the rest One 
of these propensities we have called acquisitiveness, in its natural state. 
Indulged, it becomes excessive, in avarice, and other forms, without 
contravening the laws of society; and in other cases it does contravene 
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them deliberately, or in hot blood, running the hazard of detection, and 
overthrowing the restraints of conscience, as in the Philadelphia case. 
In insanity, and more or less in sickness or mental imbecility, the pro¬ 
pensity runs altogether a-muck, and carries all before it It is precisely 
in the same manner that any other hobby or prevailing passion of a mad 
breaks out thus indiscriminately in the sane state of mind. The avari¬ 
cious, or the merely accumulative individual, steals in such circumstances 
for the same reason that the vain man, because insane, imagines him¬ 
self a king; and as the Maltese knight above mentioned, who was, no 
doubt, constitutionally irascible, became obstreperous in that particular, 
and also thievish, (having two pretty strong inclinations in his sane state,) 
just in proportion as he lost the controlling power of his intellect 
Instances like that of the Philadelphia lady, particularly, go to show, 
we think, simply such an ascendancy of the propensity in question, insuffi¬ 
ciently disciplined,—as what we call irritability, or susceptibility of any 
other kind, frequently acquires in a person—so that occasionally he is 
liable to yield, improperly and unnecessarily, and yet naturally enough, 
to wbat is called temptation in one case, and to what is called provoca¬ 
tion in another. The stealing disposition, philosophically, stands in the 
same relation to acquisitiveness in its wholesome state, as rage does to 
sensibility, vanity to a due regard for the opinions of our fellow-men, or 
pride to a reasonable respect for one’s-self. 

We have remarked that the liability of the acquisitive disposition, 
which seems to be native in man, to abuse, is perhaps considerably 
more general, and the actual abuse more frequent, than a casual obser¬ 
ver of society would be ready at first sight to believe. We shall refer 
now to a few well-authenticated cases, not yet mentioned. They may 
have the effect to increase both our humility and our charity, in view of 
the miserable frailty of human nature, though they certainly cannot be 
construed, in any manner or degree, into a justification, or generally 
into even a palliation, of the degraded vice in question. The abuse of 
the propensity we speak of—be it constitutional, or only habitual, or 
both—is no more excusable in reason than the abuse of the appetite to 
eat or drink, as in law, of course, it is much less so. In insanity, in¬ 
deed, the matter is otherwise; but there, it is not the propensity, but the 
insanity, which engenders the commission of the crime—if crime under 
such circumstances it may be called. The following instances all 
occurred in the condition of sanity: 

The Governor of the prison at Prague communicated to both Gall 
and Spurzheim the history of the wife of a rich merchant in that city, 
who was continually stealing from her husband. She practised with 

f reat adroitness, till they were compelled at length to confine her in a 
louse of Correction three several times. Here she renewed her ope¬ 
rations—stealing every thing she could find—till finally she seems to 
have been frightened out of the habit by the discharge of a spring-gun, 
which was set to a strong box kept by her in the stove that heated the 
room. 

These writers, (whose veracity at least may be relied on,) learned 
also the career of a man at Munster, who was twice imprisoned for 
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stealing, the second time for life—seventeen years after which he es¬ 
caped, betook himself immediately to his old vice, and was again arrest¬ 
ed, when he hanged himself. Werneking, who furnished these particu¬ 
lars, knew him ten years in prison, and during that time, though re¬ 
markable for his attention to divine service, and for other good traits, 
it was ascertained that he had been in the habit of stealing continually. 

Spurzheim, in his Phrenology, (re-published at Boston,) speaks of a 
“ well-bred” individual who was given to thieving from his infancy. 
He entered military service in the hope of correcting the habit, but con¬ 
tinued stealing, and narrowly escaped being hung. He then studied 
theology, and became a capuchin, but he 44 could not”—that is, did not— 
resist gratifying his inclination even in the convent, where he embezzled 
candle-sticks, snuffers, scissors, glasses, &c. It is observable, however, 
that he did not conceal these goods, and that he intimated he had no 
wish to appropriate them to any use. The same was the case of a 
person employed by the Austrian government, at Presburgh, who filled 
two rooms with stolen articles, which were never used. 

Cases of this kind—of the indulgence of the propensity, with no appa¬ 
rent view to the result beyond the act itself—are very numerous. La- 
vater mentions a physician who never left the rooms of his patients 
without putting keys, knives, scissors, thimbles, buckles, or something 
else, into his pocket, but invariably sent them back again to the oumers. 

We have the history also of a chaplain in a Prussian regiment, a very 
intelligent man, and much esteemed by his commander; but the latter, 
whenever he saw his reverend friend approaching, scrupulously locked 
up his desks, cupboards, &c., for nothing which the chaplain could lay 
hands on was safe from his grasp. Spurzheim says — 44 He seemed al¬ 
most to act without a motive, for he restored with pleasure the things he 
had stolen.” Spurzheim himself, and Gall also, saw in the Copenhagen 
prison a convict who distributed among the poor the profits of his filch¬ 
ing ; and there was another, who, after being imprisoned seven times, 
petitioned that he might be detained there, (since he could not cure him¬ 
self,) and furnished with the means of getting his living. 

Combe, and other respectable writers, speak of a young Cal muck, 
who came to Vienna in die suite of the Austrian ambassador to Russia, 
and who fell sick on being denied by his confessor the privilege of 
stealing, and was cured by a permission to resume his practice, with 
the understanding that the property taken should always be returned. 
He began by stealing the watch of the holy father himself, during the 
consecrating mass, and restored it, when the service was over , 44 leaping 
with joy.” The thieving habits of the Calmucks generally are proverbial 
among travellers. 

The miserly habit, it is well known, is carried to great excess by in¬ 
dividuals who nevertheless carefully keep within the bounds of the law, 
but who, as it seems to us, deserve scarcely more respect than those 
who steal for stealing’s sake alone. Both vices indicate a deplorable 
degree of moral imbecility, but the miser has commonly the advantage 
arising from a vigorous exercise of some of his controlling and calcu¬ 
lating powers, which serve at least to preserve him from the clutches of 
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justice. When both habits—excessive acquisitiveness and avarice—are 
combined, as they often are, in one man, a more despicable character can 
hardly be conceived. We have heard, within our own sphere of expe¬ 
rience, of a wealthy gentleman who secreted some thousands of bricks 
in a retired corner of the yard of his boarding-house, by dint of indus¬ 
triously putting one or more at a time into his capacious pockets, in the 
course of his walks—but whether for the pleasure of taking, or of using, 
or both, we have never been able to learn. 

We will only add to our desultory remarks on this disagreeable, but 
we hope not wholly unprofitable, subject, that thieves and misers both, 
who like, as all wrong-doers do, the authority of great names in favor 
of their wickedness or weakness, may be consoled in this instance by 
the fact which history records, that Victor Almadeus I., king of Sardi¬ 
nia, was one of the greatest plunderers, on a small scale, of his day— 
being in the habit of robbing every body who came within the reach of 
his 44 pickers and feelers.” Dr. King, in his Political and Literary An¬ 
ecdotes of his own Times, after remarking, in rather strong terms, that 
M an avaricious man is born and framed to a sordid love of money,” &c., 
mentions, in illustration of the effects of cherishing that wretched appe¬ 
tite on the individual’s mind in advanced life, that Lord Chancellor 
Hardwick was a remarkable miser, and that the Duke of Marlborough 
was distinguished in latter life by the predominancy of the same propen¬ 
sity in a most remarkable degree. Such frailties in such men cannot 
suggest to us too much matter of serious reflection. B. B. T. 


HENRI DE LA ROCHE JAQUELINE.* 


Bright is thy dim©, Oh sunny France, 
And famed for deeds of high romance! 

How bravely thy Rolando fell 
Let Ariosto’s pages tell! 

Let Froissart’s chronicles unfold 
The splendors of the “ field of gold!” 
Though gone those days of Chivalry, 

With all their gorgeous pageantry, 

When tournament and joust were seen. 
And bright eyes flash’d, the lists between, 
Still Bayaitrs spirit fires thy sons— 

Still “ Beauty’s Queens”—thy loyely ones. 


* In the Memoirs of the Marchioness de la Roche Jaqueline, the interesting character of thir young 
hero is delightfully portrayed. He was, in truth, a complete “Hcros de romance,”—and, although 
scarcely arrived at years of maturity, was the soul of the brave band who so long repelled from Le 
Bocage the encroaching tide of Anarchy. In this sylvan country, the Nobles enjoyed the most en¬ 
tire confidence of their dependants. They resided in their feudal castles, and, untainted by the vices 
of the metropolis, were regarded by the simple-hearted peasantry as fathers and benefactors. When 
the Revolutionists, unsatiated by the blood of their monarch and the unnumbered victims of the guil¬ 
lotine, extended their sanguinary proscriptions to the remote provinces of France, Le Bocage be* 
came the theatre of war. All flew to arms, and Henri de la Roche Jaqueline soon distinguished 
himself among his compatriots by his unparalleled bravery. “ I then observed,” says Madame de 
la Roche Jaaueline, speaking of the first warlike movement of her friends,—“ I then observed that 
eagle look which never afterwards forsook him.” After a brief but brilliant career, he was slain 
yrbila attempting to save one of the soldiers of the enemy. 
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In sylvan depths of La Vended,* 

The unscar’d warbler pours his lay ; 

The maiden wanders there at even, 

As fearless as if earth were heaven ; 

And yet few years have sped their flight 
Since round them flash'd war’s ghastly light. 
Awhile, and distant roll'd the tide 
That fair France delug’d, far and wide ; 

But onward came its waves at last, 

And the fond dream of peace was past. 

Each Peasant donned the warrior’s garb, 
Each Noble mounted on his Barb; 

For arms the Shepherd chang’d his crook, 
And flocks and herds at once forsook. 

No more in Le Bocage was seen 
The evening dance upon the green; 

No more before the cottage door 
The Patriarch told his tales of yore. 

With ’kerchief red, each brow was bound,t 
With crimson sash, each waist was wound, 
And marshalled was the brave array 
That earn’d the name of La Vended— 
Roche Jaqueline! heroic name, 

First in the rolls of deathless Fame ! 

How oft, Henri, those shades among, 

Thy glorious deeds at eve are sung; 

How oft beneath those spreading trees, 

Thy dirge is wafted on tne breeze! 

Within a proud baronial hall. 

The scene of manv a festival, 

Whose gothic arches, bold and high, 

Bear impress of antiquity, 

The valiant chiefs of La Vended 
Plan conquests for the coming day. 

At last, they one by one have gone, 

And Henri lingers there alone. 

’Tis glowing summer’s highest prime, 

And sun-shine clogs the wings of Time— 
The vine leaves cluster round the door, 
Luxuriant as in days of yore. 

The breeze comes balmy through the hall, 
As erst m hours of festival. 

The Lindens cast their peaceful shade 
In a long vista down the glade, 

And chirping birds and humming bees 
Are busy, mid the flowers and trees. 

But he—that young and valiant lord— 

Has droop’d his head upon his sword; 

And thoughts come rushing through his soul 
That moot his efforts to control. 

To-morrow—aye, to-morrow’s sun 
Far other scenes shall look upon. 

Instead of lawns of brightest green, 

Shall sights of blood and woe be seen. 
Instead of sounds of insect mirth, 

Shall war’s loud ’lannn shake the earth; 
And where the evening shadows lie, 

Shall gasping warriors pant and die. 


♦ Before the revolution this section of France was termed M Le Bocage,” (the thicket,) but after 
that sanguinary struggle it obtained the proud appellation of La Vended. 

t These were the badges of La Vendee, and were first assumed by Henri de la Roche Jaqueline. 
Although giving their wearers the appearance of Brigands, they must have rendered the warfare sin¬ 
gularly picturesque,—carried on, as it was, among Nature’s fastneasea. Salvator Rosa could have 
desired no finer subjects for his pencil. 
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No more for them the day’s rich light, 

No more for them the starry night; 

For them no more the breeze of eren 
Shall waft earth’s odorous breath to heaven; 
And if the flowers for them shall bloom, 
’Twill be as garlands for the tomb. 

Who has not felt descending dews 
While yet earth wore its ricnest hues ? 

And thus, ere death’s dark night shuts in, 
Will chill forebodings oft begin. 

The morrow dawns. Loud thunders roar, 
Like tempests lashing ocean’s shore. 

The red glare dims the mid-day sun, 

Wild Havoc’s orgies are begun. 

With “ civil swords” the fields are bright, 
And charging squadrons join in fight. 

“On! Vendeans, on !” young Henri cries— 
From rank to rank the watch-word flies; 
And while the hero cheers them on. 

The day is theirs—the field is won! 

They fly—they fly! the foemen fly! 

And shouts of triumph rend the sky. 

Now, Mercy, guide the warrior’s arm— 
Stay the red brand, the tumult calm ; 

While parting souls thou bear’st above, 

Oh let thy whispers breathe of lore ! 

Roche Jacqueline—the young—the brave, 
Now sought his yielding foes to save : 

He mark'd uprais’d a guttering blad^— 

For life the trembling victim pray’d. 

The hero dash’d the steel aside, 

Ere it had drank the vital tide; 

But the pale wretch—his nature’s shame— 
Repaid life’s gift with deadly aim; 

The fatal ball too surely sped, 

And Henri slumber’d with the dead! 

Mourn, Vended! mourn thy bravest son, 
Whose race was all too early run. 

The glances of his eagle eye 
Oft lit the torch of Victory, 

And in his bosom glow’d a fire ? 

Whose embers never shall expire— 

A mystic flame but seldom given, 

Last the rich boon impoverish heaven! 
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INDIA AND CHINA: 

WITH CONSIDERATIONS Off THC RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THOSE REGIONS. 


The consideration of the spiritual welfare of so large a portion of the 
human family as is to be found in India and China, brings home to the 
mind a deep sense of the awful responsibility attached to those who have 
die means and the power to promote so important an improvement 
The well-known parable of the talents is applicable to every man, but 
more especially to every Christian, in his intercourse with his generation; 
and there can be no doubt that a wilful sin of omission is equally as great 
as one of commission, in the eyes of the all-seeing Creator of the uni¬ 
verse. 

This consideration has been brought the more directly and strikingly 
to die bosom, by reflectiqps upon the arguments contained upon the 
subject, in the August number of the Knickerbocker, and the writer has 
conceived that the matter may be still further enlarged upon, with a view 
to reduce some of the ideas to practice, for the benefit of those com¬ 
munities. 

It is surprising to observe how much may be effected by small, quiet, 
imperceptible, but determined efforts, in a cause known to be advanta¬ 
geous. The early European settlers in Hindostan were struck with a 
noly horror at the sacrilegious rites hourly performed by the natives. 
They were at once moved with derision and indignation, on perceiving 
the homage, which they knew to be due only to Almighty God, lavished 
upon stocks and stones, bullocks, and monstrous images; they felt hor¬ 
ror and disgust at the sight of the superstitious and ridiculous ceremo¬ 
nies, as senseless in themselves, as they were contemptible in the sight of 
Omniscience; and they felt themselves bound to over-rule and put down 
the odious practices, which they considered to be equally oppressive both 
to God and man, to vindicate the cause of reason and truth, and to force 
the barbarous professors of so insane a religion, into the right way. 

But force cannot make converts, although it frequently makes mar¬ 
tyrs. Things which, by myriads of human beings, had been considered 
holy and venerable during the space of three thousand years, or more, 
were not likely to be abrogated in a moment, at the pleasure of a few 
strangers, the latter having, also, the disadvantage of being looked upon 
as intruders in the land, and despoilers of its fair possession. Accord¬ 
ingly, among the principal inhabitants of India, they listened with open 
ears, but closed understanding; and things went on with, perhaps, in¬ 
creased veneration for their ancient creeds. In China they restricted the 
intercourse to one or two trading ports, and imposed such restrictions 
upon the movements of the foreigners, as to render almost nugatory their 
attempts at communion. Whilst among the fierce and haughty island¬ 
ers of Japan, they first extirpated the missionaries, with the most sanguin¬ 
ary violence, and then restricted the mere landing on their shores, to a 
few natives of a land that cared little for any thing but sordid pecuniary 
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advantage. Such, in brief, is the early history of the Eastern people, in 
relation to the attempts at converting them to Christianity. 

With respect to the Hindoos, in particular, we can have no difficulty 
in understanding the effectual stumbling-block that was presented to 
their conversion, when it is considered that the early missionaries were 
those of a Church, the doctrines of which, as preached, were not those 
of the mild, conciliating, moral nature, such as was preached from the 
Mount of Olives, or delivered in the discourses of the Divine Saviour; 
but taking the matter up at the Old Testament, and dwelling upon the 
expository sacrifices of Mosaic law, as typical of the one great sacrifice 
in the death of the Redeemer, they offered to the observation of the poor 
Hindoos, that which was deemed most odious and sacrilegious, in the 
faith from which it was intended to draw them; and they shrank with 
dismay from the consideration of a religion which, even in its first step, 
led to conceive things holy, in acts from which every principle with which 
they were acquainted, caused them to recoil with amazement and dread. 

Again, when the entire prejudices of a whple people are attacked in 
bulk, they oppose themselves, in bulk, to the antagonist, and not only so, 
but, like the Macedonian phalanx, they all apply themselves at each indi¬ 
vidual point;—it is impossible to weaken them, because they support 
each other; and the adversary has the mortification to exert and exhaust 
his strength, carry his plan of attack, advance, retreat, push onward and 
fall back into his own trenches, with the mortification of being sensible 
that not a single point has been effected. It was not only in the new 
world that mistaken zealots, in their eagerness for conversion, exclaimed 
in acts, much as Mahomet did in words, “ Our scripture or deaththese 
deadly means were used in Africa, and in Asia with equal bitterness, but 
in more restricted measure; and hence, as we know that honor will up¬ 
hold what reason cannot defend, the people stuck the more steadily to 
their religion, on account of its being persecuted. 

A bundle of sticks bids defiance to the most athletic arm in its attempts 
to break and destroy them ; each is a support to the rest, and the whole 
is impervious to external strength; try them, however, separately, and 
one by one they may with ease be demolished. The first means then 
having failed, under the government of the Portuguese, and the remem¬ 
brance having faded during the superiority of the Dutch, there was a fine 
opportunity for untying the bundle when the British got the sway in In¬ 
dia. The best means have been tried, and are still in course of trial; the 
results are such as might be expected and wished; and doubtless, with 
increased advantages and greater facilities, the experiment will proceed 
with a correspondent ratio of success. 

One of the first attempts at improved belief and habits, was the injunc¬ 
tion, from the British Governor General, that Hindoos should be pre¬ 
vented from sacrificing themselves under the monstrous car of Jugger¬ 
naut. It had little effect at first, for fanaticism is frequently too strong 
for reason. But the latter had an ally, working secretly, which gradually 
brought about a considerable change in the matter; the law of the master 
going hand in hand with the love of life, was an inducement to refrain 
from an act, which, however consistent it might be thought with religious 
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duty, was, nevertheless, repugnant to the first feeling of animal life, self* 
preservation. Hence, although the custom of sacrifice in this manner is 
not altogether done away, yet it is much diminished; and, what is of great¬ 
er consequence, respect for the idol and for the sacrifice is also much 
diminished, so that there is every probability that, notwithstanding Brah- 
minical censure, it will probably soon die altogether. 

The next proceeding of any importance, in the way of innovation 
upon the old opinions, was the affair of the Suttees; and here also, in 
combating the popular superstition, the authorities had the address to 
enlist on their side the love of life and the fear of death, which is so in¬ 
stinctive in our nature. It was considered a highly meritorious act, and 
involving the certainty of future bliss, when a husband departed from this 
life, for the wife also to put a period to her existence in one way or other. 
Sometimes by being inclosed, alive, in a vault, there to linger out her 
hours in all the horrors of inevitable famine; sometimes by being buried 
alive in the earth, with hundreds bringing their contributions of soil to as¬ 
sist in the voluntary entombment, thereby attributing to themselves a por¬ 
tion of the merit drawn down by the victim of this absurd sacrifice; but 
more commonly by perishing upon the funeral pile, by fire, amid the ac¬ 
clamations of the multitude, and the noise of instruments, all ostensibly 
in honor of the devotee, but in reality to drown the horrid shrieks of the 
miserable, perishing victim of superstition, who, in the vain imagination 
that she was assisting her dead husband to happiness, and securing that 
of herself, subjected herself to a death at which our nature revolts, and 
from which all-powerful custom would not permit her to deviate. 

This abominable custom has been long discouraged by the British 
Governor General, but it was not until recently that an act was obtained 
in the British senate for the abolition of the custom by law. There are 
good grounds for believing that this law is in accordance with the general 
wishes of the Hindoos, and accordingly it cuts off another source of do¬ 
minion which the priesthood have held over the minds of their votaries. 

From recent close examination, it appears that, notwithstanding the 
severe restrictions upon caste, and the stem law by which one is pre¬ 
cluded from entrenching upon the peculiar privileges and duties of another, 
that two very important ones are nearly extinct, the Kyetra or Rajpooh, 
which furnished the warriors and rulers in India, and the Bhysya, or hus¬ 
bandman and merchant. A very little consideration will enable us to 
account for this; but the most important one to us, the consequences that 
must follow. The truth is, that the subsisting tribes are, in reality, ob¬ 
liged to infringe upon the once sacred boundaries of each other: but such 
is the skill with which it is conducted by the powerful director of the Hin¬ 
doo conscience, the Brahmin, that the Loodras or lower class are de¬ 
ceived, or probably help to deceive themselves, into the belief that they 
are retaining their caste in all its purity. 44 The subdivisions,” says an 
intelligent writer on this subject , 44 are innumerable. Every trade, every 
peculiar department of service, has its class, wherefore the retinue of 
servants to be kept is very large; for the man who carries in your water 
cannot wait at table, nor the man who cooks a dinner serve it up, nor the 
servant who waits at table sweep the room; and the same kind of clas- 
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sification goes on through all the pursuits of life. In a number of in¬ 
stances, Brahmins have become soldiers in the service of the East India 
Company, but without engaging in menial employments; and they still 
claim precedence even of kings, in point of etiquette.” 

All this, we should say, is silently undermining the very base upon 
which the Hindoo pertinacity rests; and the missionary who knows how 
to take advantage of these innovations, will greatly facilitate the suc¬ 
cess of his own labors. Already have multitudes in India had expe¬ 
rience through the microscope how impossible is the law by which man¬ 
kind are there forbidden to destroy animal life for the mere purpose of 
sustentation; the Brahmins themselves have been confounded on dis¬ 
covering that every drop of liquid which they swallow, nay, every breath 
which they inhale, contains myriads of living beings, and that they must 
either die of starvation or violate the sacred law imposed on them by 
their religion. Let ministers press this, let them proceed to detail the 
intense, yet useless distress which the ceremonies, now exploded, has 
brought upon thousands and thousands; let them go on to show that the 
very fundamental law is broken, which forbade men to step out of the 
fixed line in which they were born; let them prove from it that their very 
existence as a nation, in a great measure, if not wholly, depends upon this 
deviation; that not one of them knows now, with unerring truth, to what 
caste he properly belongs; let them advance and show that mankind are 
mutually dependent upon each other, not only for kind offices, but even 
for comforts, conveniences, necessities; that mankind are naturally all 
equal, but that for the well-ordering of society a subordination of ranks is 
necessary, and that thereby the comfort and happiness of all ranks is 
increased and secured ; let them then be shown that God is 44 no respecter 
of persons.” All this will tend to raise them in the scale of being. A 
moderate portion of self-respect must be inculcated before these persons 
can be induced to weigh maturely the arguments which must change 
their condition, both here and hereafter ; and distempered zeal, too eager 
to attain its end, will destroy the very object which it desires to save. 

The Christian missionary has now a fine field in India, and not unfa¬ 
vorable prospects now in China—of which latter anon. His necessary 
preparations are known to him ; therefore the ill qualified missionary is 
inexcusable. We may be pardoned if we point out here the preliminary 
qualifications for this important task, according to our ideas of the mat¬ 
ter; provided with which, and the blessing of the 41 Father of lights,” he 
may go forth with the holy expectation of saving 44 many a brand from 
the burning.” 

He should have received a sound Christian education at home; his 
temper should be sweet, and his morals should be sound. He should be 
deeply imbued with a sense of his own advantages in possessing the light 
of the Gospel, and have a correspondent ardent feeling towards those 
unhappy countries into which its consoling doctrines and its pure moral¬ 
ity have not yet penetrated. He must possess a strong desire to carry 
the glad tidings to the people that sit in darkness; and should examine 
himself closely, to know whether he possesses the requisite firmness to 
persevere against obstacles, not only of such a nature as he knows will op- 
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pose themselves to his course, but also against many of which he can 
have no previous idea. Considering, likewise, that in such a warfare 
he goes among men, whose passions are too frequently their masters, 
whose life is an alternation of, slavery and voluptuous pleasure, and who 
alone are haters of innovation. He must be deeply read in Hindoo his¬ 
tory and mythology, and conversant in many of the languages and dia¬ 
lects of India. The Sanscrit in particular, he must know intimately, and be 
able to detect the fallacies which the Brahmins have so long propounded, 
and do still propound when they can find credulous listeners. Arrived 
at the place which is to be the future scene of his labors, he should be in 
ho haste to commence preaching, but let him rather study the character 
of the people upon the spot, let him mark accurately the weak parts as 
well as the strong ones against which he is to operate ; and, being thus 
furnished both with weapons and a chart of the progress, he will after¬ 
wards adventure with the greater firmness. 

■ And let no rash enthusiast censure these precautions with such a re¬ 
mark as, 44 the work of the Lord he will himself direct.” It is no such 
thing; we are endowed with reason by the Almighty, that we may use it 
with discretion; and in all matters, whether of a temporal or of a spiritual 
nature, to obtain our ends we are to use means , and pray the blessing of 
Heaven on the result. The old fable of the countryman who had his 
cart-wheel in the clay, has a good moral though a trite one; and though 
it carries us back to boyish days, to remember these things, we shall not 
be the worse for remembering also, that 44 they were written for our learn¬ 
ing.” 

A missionary must preach, that is evident: but he must not depend 
upon his preaching only for obtaining converts. His discourses should 
be practical, in strict accordance with the holy faith which he professes, 
yet so selected as to shock as little as may be the habits and opinions of 
his ignorant hearers. Leave them then under the blessing of Provi¬ 
dence to fructify, and give a large portion of the remaining time to mix¬ 
ing among them; acquire their good will; give them seasonable advice 
and assistance in smaller matters; obtain their confidence, and let the 
great truths gradually and imperceptibly take root, whilst they eradicate 
the seeds which have so long obscured the fair face of their minds. 

Possibly there are those who will call such a mode of proceeding Jesuit¬ 
ical, and unworthy of the sacred cause, which should be preached boldly 
wherever its ministers raise their voice. This is a mistake. The term 
Jesuitical, in its ordinary acceptation, means spiritual influence made 
use of for political purposes , or designs of private emolument. Both 
the one and the other are absent from the vocabulary of the pious mis¬ 
sionary. He is not doing ill, that good may come of it; he is only 
modifying the means of doing good, and will find it better to adopt the 
motto, 44 fertina lente,” than take the desperate course of the Malay, 
who, with knife in hand, runs a-muck through the land, cutting, maiming, 
and stabbing, all that come in his way, until at length he receives his 
death from the injured populace, and expires without regret or commi¬ 
seration. 

But there is a still greater help towards the civilization and conver- 
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sion of India, visible in a late order from the supreme authority there, 
for an abolition of caste altogether, with a declaration that merit of any 
kind will be rewarded, and that genius and information will be advanced. 
Here is a barrier, indeed, thrown down, which can never be set up again. 
Not only is the cause of religion and philosophy advocated in this 
measure, but the people will be incited by that which generally comes 
first in support of earthly actions—earthly rewards. We know it should 
not be so, but mankind cannot be instigated by higher motives before 
they know them; and the nation of Hindostan may be likened to the 
caterpillar about to make its first transformation into the chrysalid, with 
the elevating hope that one day it shall mount the air in the elegant 
form and luxuriant variety enjoyed by the revived and magnificent but¬ 
terfly. 

To all this let us add the reflection, that India, under its new charter, 
gives enlarged room for action; and then, where may our expectations 
stop with regard to Oriental refinement? Imagination travels so fast, 
we fancy we see barbaric magnificence and barbarous ceremonies giv¬ 
ing way to civilization, elegance, knowledge, religion, and all their train 
of correspondent affections; that the mind becomes lost in the thought 
of those fine regions becoming, as it were, the terrestrial paradise. 
And, what is more, the longer these ideas are dwelt upon, the more in¬ 
tense they become. 

In speaking of China, and the probabilities of sufficient intercourse 
with her to enable us to spread Christianity and its concomitants through 
her wide extent, it will be well to take the following from the intelligent 
author of “Fragments of Voyages and Travels.” In the instance of 
the Chinese settlements on the different islands of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, he says, with relation to one at Borneo, “ this was the first time 
that many of us had seen genuine or unmixed specimens of Chinese 
or Malay towns on a great scale, and our admiration was great accord¬ 
ingly. In strict language, it cannot be said that these Chinese are at 
home in Borneo, but in point of fact they are certainly so. The truth is, 
that China Proper is so much over-crowded, that its surplus population 
must find vent somewhere and somehow; and, in spite of the severest 
laws forbidding people to leave the celestial realm, they emigrate in 
vast numbers. In this respect, the enactments of England against the 
export of guineas bears a strong resemblance in their efficiency to those 
of China against the exportation of human beings. Be this as it may, 
it has so happened that all the islands w hich lie to the eastward and south¬ 
ward of the China seas—the Philippines, the Moluccas, and the Isles 
of Sunda—possess large colonies of Chinese on their coasts. I remem¬ 
ber hearing, when I was in Batavia, that the Chinese population of that 
city alone amounted to 35,000. Indeed, persons who have attended 
much to this subject, on the spot, assure me there is good reason to believe, 
that in process of time the Chinese will occupy exclusively the whole 
of the Eastern islands. They are the most industrious of human be¬ 
ings, and are physically strong and energetic; they also possess a cheer¬ 
fulness and patience of disposition, which makes them careless about 
danger and difficulty. Nor are the Chinese entangled with any of the 
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ritual superstitions of their Hindoo neighbors, and in that respect are 
even more free-souled than the Malays, their only rivals on the coasts 
of the Oriental Archipelago—although I suspect that they are not very 
strong to land Mussulmen. The Malays form, at present, a fringe of 
population round most of the islands in those seas, whatever may be the 
description of the inhabitants in the interior. This we certainly find to 
be the case along four or five hundred miles of the north coast of Java; 
but the moment we strike inland, a different and indigenous race ap¬ 
pears. The Malays are the masters by sea; and, like a certain nation, 

* throned in the west,* are said to lord it in tolerably imperious style. 
On the other hand, the Chinese, who are the worst possible sailors, but 
who are agriculturists by nature and by necessity, as well as taste, are 
gradually out-mastering the Malays along shore; and in time, I have 
little doubt, they will become the chief proprietors of the soil. They 
may then build forts at the mouths of the rivers, and bully the good 
folks of the interior. Thus, ages hence, Pontiana may become a second 
Antwerp; and protocols in Chinese, Malays, and Bornese, occupy all 
Eastern men’s thoughts from Timor to Formosa.” 

Here, then, according to the opinions of a very correct observer, are 
opportunities of disseminating religion and the higher marks of civiliza¬ 
tion among the Chinese, which set at defiance all the laws of exclusion 
which China can either devise or execute. The immense population 
of that empire, so great indeed as to be considered, until recently, equal 
to that of all the rest of the globe together, and which in truth is such 
that millions are bom and die on the rivers and coasts without ever set¬ 
ting foot upon terra Jirma —this population, dense almost beyond imagi¬ 
nation, compels its individuals, by the strong law of necessity, to seek 
for a subsistence wheresoever it may be found, regardless of the minor 
law of the state, which would produce distress and starvation in the 
most formidable shapes. They traverse, therefore, the waters of the 
Eastern ocean and Archipelago in every direction. Bad sailors as they 
are, the necessities of nature, and the hope of something better, drive 
them forth, and make them adventurous in spite of themselves. 

In such a state of things, then, what need we care for Hong merchants 
to regulate our traffic, and for Mandarins to restrict our movements ? 
Let them shut us out entirely from the ports of China—let them even 
make it capital to have intercourse with our shipping under any pre¬ 
tence—and what would it avail ? The wealth of China would be as 
completely at our command as if every harbor were open to us; the 
intercourse with her people would be fully as great as if there were the 
roost unrestricted commerce and the closest relations of interest between 
us. The new India and China bill will produce most important effects 
among the British capitalists, and, by consequence, will materially ope¬ 
rate upon the movements of our own merchants. The British and the 
Americans will drive, as they have hitherto driven, the whole China 
trade of the Western world; but, as private individuals will now stimu¬ 
late the endeavors of the East India Company to retain superior advan¬ 
tages, and these in their turn will operate upon American commerce in 
the same quarter, it will be a general competition for advantages; the 
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Chinese themselves will perceive it as well as we; it is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that settlements will gradually be made among the islands which 
surround the east and south of China and Cochin-china, or Chin India, 
and our missionaries will have abundant opportunity to do their high 
duty, as well as the mere worshippers of Mammon. 

Even Bombay itself, without regard to any other part or quarter of 
the East, presents such prospects to the soldier of the cross, to the phi¬ 
lanthropist, and to the enlightened philosopher, as are unmatched in the 
history of the world. The same intelligent writer, whom we have al¬ 
ready quoted, has given such a description of the numerous varieties 
who constitute its population, and move in its busy streets and markets, 
as cannot but be highly interesting and flattering to the prospects of all 
who have the welfare of the world, in its highest relations, at heart. 
Here are met together merchants from every part of the known world, 
in such numbers from each, that a stranger would be at a loss which is 
the predominating nation; and the whole presenting such a novel scene 
that it looks like the region of romance. Unreserved discussions are 
continually taking place ; descriptions of manners, customs, religions, 
modes of thinking, are interchanged to the general gratification, and 
abundantly to the information of all. Here is a field for the missionary 
duly qualified, of an importance, perhaps, beyond estimation. The Ori¬ 
ental nations are remarkable, above all the rest of the world, for the 
patient attention with which they listen to argument; it does not always 
produce conviction, it is true, because prejudice is a powerful opponent; 
nevertheless, with such an auditory, the speaker must understand little 
himself, or be very deficient in oratory—and in either case very unfit 
for his office—who cannot make some salutary impression, who cannot 
cause some portion of the seed to take root. 

The time, then, is come when the Christian world may “ be up and 
doing.” Every thing conspires in their favor; even worldly interests 
offer their assistance in the cause; and we may reasonably hope that 
shortly the Christian standard will be triumphantly flying through the 
vast regions of the East. It is really the case, that the propagation 
of the gospel will forward temporal interests ; printers will be in great 
request; type-founders, paper-makers, leather-dressers—all the concomi¬ 
tants of literary enterprize, will walk in the train of religious conversion. 
Science, in particular, will ensue; and science has ever been the friend 
of commerce. 

How exquisitely delightful to imagine the addition of so many mil¬ 
lions of our fellow-creatures to that social intercourse which the partici¬ 
pation in one common religion will produce. To think that, like one 
great family, mankind lift up the imploring eye, or pour out the over¬ 
flowing soul, to the same great Gocl and Father of the universe; that 
their hopes are the same, the foundation of those hopes the same; 
and, above all, that their religious sentiments are founded in verity and 
truth l How gratifying to the hopes, that the soft influences of the reli¬ 
gion of love may, not long hence, tend more powerfully to preserve 
peace and good-will among the hitherto turbulent princes of India than 
the arbitrary dictum of an alien governor, with a powerful soldiery 
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at his beck ; that the wisdom of Christian government may probably en¬ 
large the mind of a Chinese despot, and teach him that love for the in¬ 
stitutions of a country is a better mean of retaining her citizens than 
penal laws; and that a free intercourse with the other nations of the 
earth will do more to enlighten and refine a people, whilst it will also 
contribute to their temporal prosperity, than harsh restrictions, which 
will of necessity be broken; and by The very breach there enters an 
enemy, in the shape of contempt for a nation’s laws. A. 


NIGHT. 

Why should I seek my rest? 

My thoughts are tranquil now ; 

And pleasant scenes in Memory’s track, 

And gentle hours come thronging back, 

Forgotten long ago— 

Till dreaming, waking, I am blest! 

The holy, pensive Night! 

Away with sleep for me— 

I love the thoughts that round me press, 

The mystery, and the loneliness— 

The varied phantasy 
That Come when vanishes the light. 

The day ! the day I fear! 

With all its bitter, ‘ carking care,' 

Its w'eary round of toil—its gain, 

Its strife, its pleasure, and its pain— 

Its many thorns, that wear 
Into the struggling soul, and rankle there. 

Its heartless, hollow mirth, 

Its tempting voice, that to the ear will come ; 

Its gay delusions, soon to pass away— 

Before the sun-set tells of closing day: 

Its rudely-mingled hum, 

Bringing the soaring spirit to the earth. 

Oh no! the busy day 

Hath few bright spells, like thee, most holy Night— 
Few drrains of Heaven—no deep and thrilling tone, 
Soothing the chilled heart and the spirit lone : 

Telling of worlds of light, 

Where yet our wandering steps may find a way. 

Deep night! One breath of thine 

On the flushed brow’, falls like a cheerful spell; 
There drops a healing balsam from thy wing: 

A gift of thought, of peace, ’tis thine to bring, 

Sounding the heart’s deep well— 

Lighting its depths with many a ray divine! 

Then shall I call it given 

For sleep, and seek my rest, this holy time— 

While the deep stars are looking from on high, 

Stop the thrilled ear and close the musing eye? 

Is there not now some heart that once with mine 
Did mingle, watching the wide, solemn heaven? 
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Give me, fond Memory, but one muaioton*— 

Give one bright presence back. Now wave thy wand! 
Yet rain upon the ruined shrine thy glow, 

As if upon the sweet wild flowers that blow 

Far midst the rocky cliffs, in mine own land, 

Freshly and fair—the passing moon-beams shone. 

Oh Night! thine is the power 

To call long-vanished scenes around the soul, 

With a new beauty—link the broken chain 
Once more, and weave the silken bond again, 

That o’er our spirits held a blest control, 

In youth's fair morning hour. 

Then is it not most meet 

That to the dreamer o'er vain hopes, but high, 

And to the seeker after visions gone— 

The pensive, lonely wanderer, whose home 

Gleams not as once upon his waking eye, 

Night should be sweet ? 


FORTUNATA OF RAMETTA: 

A TALE OF SICILY. 

Fortunata Nousiate was deservedly the pride of Rametta. Her 
beauty, though unsurpassed by that of any of the lovely daughters of 
Sicily, was not more endearing than her pleasing amiability of manner, 
and her perfection in all rustic accomplishments. Yet, although the 
fame of her attractions had spread for many miles around her native 
town, and though, from the great cities of Messina, Palermo, and Na¬ 
ples, many of the young nobles came to visit the beautiful Contaddna, her 
good sense told her that it was not among these admirers that she was 
to look for a companion for life; and the flutter of the heart which their 
admiration excited, was, at most, but the evidence of the gratification of 
a natural vanity. 

The father of our heroine was a staunch royalist, who honestly be¬ 
lieved that his country never was so happy and prosperous as under the 
control of the Neapolitan government. He was satisfied with his own 
lot; and while he looked up to the nobility as far above him, he did not 
envy them their destiny; and, conscious of his daughter’s surpassing 
loveliness, and of the admiration she excited, he did not for a moment 
dream of its becoming confirmed passion. He therefore discounte¬ 
nanced the efforts of the higher classes to form an intimacy in his 
family, while he cautioned Fortunata to hear without heeding the praises 
of her admirers, as the flattering nothings of mere worldliness, or the 
temptings to destruction of the evil-disposed. With such a father, and 
a mind naturally pure, what danger could be apprehended 1 

But although strictly virtuous, the daughters of Sicily are liable to 
form attachments, as ardent as they are permanent and engrossing. Ad¬ 
versity cannot chill their affection. No! An Italian woman clings with 
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fonder devotion to her first love, in misfortune and in sickness, than in 
the brighter day of health and affluence. She is proud 

<c To know that she to him has given, 

That worship which was due to heaven ; 

Yet in his love to find such bliss, 

She asks no other heaven than this.” 

Her affection is like the eternal fire of the sun; unquenchable—consuming. 

Fortunata, at the time our story commences, had but just attained her 
fifteenth year; yet she was, to all appearance, a full grown and a well* 
formed woman. It was only in her artless manner, or in the joyous 
laugh, which, in her merrier moods, came ringing on the ear, that the 
mere girl betrayed herself. Among her noble admirers, the most con¬ 
spicuous for birth, wealth, and gallantry, was the young Duke of Me- 
lazzo. Although descended from royalty itself, this haughty noble had 
seen, admired, and loved the humble peasant’s daughter. Her father was, 
in some measure, dependent upon him; and this circumstance gave him 
opportunities of addressing her, enjoyed by but few of his rivals. Flat¬ 
tery, presents, devoted attentions, and passionate avowals, he had tried 
in turn, but thus far tried in vain. Were the admonitions of a prudent 
father, and the silent cautions of an innocent heart, sufflcient safeguards 
against the insidious approaches of the wealthy libertine ? A better and 
afar surer barrier was to be found in a previous attachment. She loved 
another. 

At the time of which we write, the government of Naples appeared 
to take delight in wantonly oppressing her dependencies, of which the 
most important was the island of Sicily. While she ground the people 
to the very earth, she, by a master-stroke of policy, precluded almost the 
possibility of resistance. This policy was, to keep alive a constant jea¬ 
lousy among them. One day opening a vast field of commerce and 
consequent prosperity to one city, the next day damming up the current 
of enterprize—turning the tide of fortune into the bosom of some—for 
the moment—more favored rival. Thus were the inhabitants of a coun¬ 
try, possessed of a luxuriant climate and productive soil, kept in subjec¬ 
tion and the most galling poverty. But another means to which she re¬ 
sorted—one still more calculated to cripple the power of the Sicilians— 
more irksome to the people, and which finally drove them to rebellion— 
was the enactment of militia laws, by which the young men were enroll¬ 
ed and sent to bear arms in places where they were, for the most part, 
wholly unnecessary. From this service it was possible to procure ex¬ 
emption ; but to obtain it, so much influence, as well as wealth, was re¬ 
quisite, that few could avail themselves of the privilege, save those who 
had no interest in desiring a change of government, and for whose benefit 
it was especially intended. From the effect produced on the prosperity 
of Sicily, as well as indirectly on that of the Neapolitan state itself, by 
such policy, the political economist might draw a great and useful lesson, 
b Filippo Vitelli belonged to a class, of which some few still exist in 
Sicily, between the wealthy nobles and the poorer peasantry—not abso¬ 
lutely rich, and yet not in actual want—enjoying a patrimony sufflcient 
to provide the necessaries of life, without resorting to labor; and yet 
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obliged to observe the strictest economy to keep up the appearance which 
his ancestors had ever maintained. Standing thus, as it were, midway 
between the higher and the lower orders, Vitelli could see, with an un¬ 
prejudiced eye, the oppressions of the one and the sufferings of the other. 
Unprejudiced, however, as he was, he did not witness them unmoved. 
His spirit yearned for the hour when noble daring should alone be re¬ 
quisite to burst the chains that held his countrymen in thraldom. He 
attributed not only the poverty and the sufferings of the people to the 
conduct of their rulers, but their immorality, their licentiousness, their 
very outrages, he considered as aggravated proofs of the necessity of a 
change in the government. Such was the man on whom the daughter 
of Nousiate had fixed her young and warm affections; to him had she 
yielded up her virgin heart, with all its first impressions of deep and pas¬ 
sionate feeling. She knew not, she asked not, who or what he was. 
Chance threw them together, and the first glance at his open, manly face, 
attracted her favorable regard; the first sound of his voice vibrated like 
music on her ear; his first avowal of attachment thrilled to her heart; and 
the well-conned lessons of her cautious father, and the prudent resolves 
of her own well-organized mind, evaporated into thin air. She returned 
him heart for heart. But months had passed since they had plighted 
their faith; and Vitelli, though kind as ever, was not the same calm being 
she had known him. At times, whole days would pass without her see¬ 
ing him; and night after night—such sweet nights as those in which 
they had first strayed together beneath the thick foliage of the vine, or 
through the love-inspiring orange groves—was she now doomed to sit 
alone, watching each form that flitted near her—catching and dwelling 
on each foot-fall as it met her ear—in the eager hope of enjoying one 
moment sooner the certainty that he was near. Then would she retire, 
disconsolate, to her chamber; consoled only with the reflection, 4 To-mor¬ 
row he will surely come.’ 44 Filippo,” said she to her lover one evening, 
when, for a longer time than usual, he had been absent— 44 Filippo, how 
long I have tarried for you! Tell me, how is it that I am no longer 4 that 
which I have been?’ Why do the scenes that used to charm me, touch 
my heart no more ? And why do I, who once so much enjoyed the 
dance, the song, the ramble through the wood, or on the water’s bank, why 
do I find them now, when you are absent, barren and desolate all ?” And 
the fond girl reclined her head upon Filippo’s bosom, and wept. 44 Tru¬ 
ant,” she added, 44 until I gave you to know how much I was your own, 
it was not thus with me. I had not then to weep my hours away, and 
wish for one who could watch whole hours to catch a glance of his own 
4 village queen,’ as he was wont to call me. I was not then left for yon¬ 
der black-faced, ruffian-looking men who lurk about our village. Filip¬ 
po, how I dread aud hate-” 

Fortunata looked in his face as she spoke. She paused—for his cheek 
grew pale, and his lip quivered. For a moment he seemed struggling for 
utterance; then, with a convulsive effort, he exclaimed: 44 Hate them not— 
fear them not—curse not the saviours of our country’s rights—the little 
remnant of Sicilia’s heroes—the patriot band that spurn a foreign yoke, the 
gallant few that will not live in slavery! Oppressed by rulers of another 
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land—insulted, trampled on by servile minions of a foreign power—they 
dare to throw aside their allegiance, and to be free! Nay, more,” he 
added, drawing her closer to his bosom, “ curse not the sworn compan¬ 
ions of-” 

“ Nay do not tell me so!” she shrieked—“ oh do not say that you are 
banded with a horde of desperate villains, long driven by the voice of out¬ 
raged law to hide their heads in caves where the sweet light of heaven 
never shines:—it is not so, tell me it is not so, or strike me to the heart 
—for, oh! I would not live to mourn, yet love thee not.” 

“ Fortunata,” said Vitelli, “ hear me;” and his voice grew calm, though 
his eye kindled as he spoke—“ hear me and judge. My course is fixed; 
and if the forfeit of the end I aim at be thy affection, even that must be 
paid, though our entwined heart-strings break together. 1 could see thee 
lifeless at my feet—but I cannot forego the glorious end in view—my 
country’s freedom. Listen but a moment: 1 have long seen with pain 
the cruelty exercised upon the people by our rulers. Providence has 
placed me in a sphere where, until now, they could not immediately affect 
me; and it may be that but for the last blow, I should have suffered on, 
unresisting, if not unobserving. But heaven, as if to punish me for my 
apathy in their cause, has made that cause my own. I am ordered to join 
the expedition.” 

“ Impossible 1” cried the now terrified girl; “yet even if it were so-” 

“ Hear me,” interrupted Filippo. “No sooner did I receive the order 
than I hastened to procure an exemption. It was impossible. To gra¬ 
tify some secret enemy, the usual privilege was refused me. That ene¬ 
my I have discovered. It is your father’s friend, the young Duke of 
Melazzo.” “ The Duke! I see it all;” replied Fortunata. She paused 
a moment, and added: “ Filippo, I leave you. Question me not. I go 
to do you service. Do nothing till I see you. Meet me here to-mor- 
row t at the usual hour. Be silent—be punctual.” After a mutual em¬ 
brace, the lovers parted. 

The eyes of love are ever watchful. The Duke of Melazzo, piqued 
at the indifference with which the village belle received his addresses, 
was not long in attributing it to the right cause; and he soon learned who 
was the rivfd who stood between him and her favor. With the meanness 
of a little mind, he determined to effect his ruin, and the circumstance of 
a fresh body of soldiers being ordered on a distant expedition, offered too 
fair an opportunity to be neglected. “ Once rid of him,” he said, u and 
Fortunata is mine forever !” 

In the meantime the disaffected were steadily proceeding to organize 
themselves. Emissaries were constantly passing from one place to 
another, and their plans were rapidly maturing for a decisive blow; while 
the government, confident in its own strength, or in the divisions and the 
weakness of the people, neglected to take measures for the protection of 
their own friends who were immediately on the scene where it must have 
been apparent the first act of the drama was to be performed. The 
neglect was infamous—the consequences terrific. The great mass, the 
carbonari , was composed of the very lowest order of the people ; but 
when some of the nobles, who by extravagance and riotous living had 
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wasted their patrimony, who, scorned and slighted by their peers, were 
eager for a change which might be advantageous, and could not be inju¬ 
rious, associated themselves with them, they were immediately joined by 
many of the middle classes, who, with sufficient capacity to follow in so 
desperate an undertaking, were both unable and unwilling to lead it. 
The consummation now about to take place had only been delayed by the 
want of proper leaders, and among these new allies they found them. 

The Count Yellini in his youth had given promise of high and noble 
deeds. He had entered the army at an early age, and in several perilous 
engagements had acquitted himself with honor. Before he had attained 
his twenty-fifth year, he had commanded a dangerous expedition, and by 
his success had reaped a rich harvest of renown. But, arriving at the 
possession of an immense estate, and unfortunately falling into the soci¬ 
ety of the dissolute young nobles of the court, he lost all incitement to 
noble action; and, after having wasted his patrimony, he became worth- 
* less and restless, until the discontents of the people presented a field in 
which he could again display his prowess, and perhaps redeem his fallen 
fortunes. He was received with undisguised delight, and placed at the 
head of the rebellion. Every thing was now arranged. The day was 
named on which the effort was to be made. The rebels, with as little 
parade as possible, were to approach the larger cities. In Messina, in 
Palermo, in Syracuse, the blow was to be simultaneously struck; but in 
the first of these, the attack was to be the most desperate, as very much 
depended upon obtaining possession of a collection of arms which were 
there deposited. Yellini was therefore to command in person at this 
point, and to this body of the conspirators Yitelli had attached himself. 

It was the twilight of a summer’s evening when Filippo stood before 
a rustic altar. A lamp, fed daily by the hands of pious maidens, illu¬ 
mined the image of the blessed Virgin and her Son. The appointed 
hour had passed, but Fortunata came not. From a fit of deep abstrac¬ 
tion, Vitelli was aroused by the approach of a boy, who thrusting a note 
into his hand, hastily withdrew. It contained few words:—“ You have 
been looked for. Be ready to-night! Vellini.” The hour had arrived 
when the great struggle was to be made. That night was to free him 
from the bondage to which he had been doomed, and to liberate his coun¬ 
try from the ignominious chains that bound her, or to make more fast her 
fetters and render his fate inevitable. He awaited impatiently the fulfil¬ 
ment of the previous night’s appointment. Approaching his horse, that 
stood fastened at a short distance from the altar, he tightened the girths 
of his saddle, and spoke to him in a cheering tone, as if he would have 
made him understand that they were soon to perform, together, a speedy 
and a perilous journey. He looked towards Messina, and imagination 
pictured the scenes that were soon to be enacted beneath and within its 
walls. He thought of the shouts of the besiegers, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded and the dying—of the struggles of their friends 
within the city to burst the gates for their admission—of flaming tene¬ 
ments, and all the horrors of a civil war. Suddenly a red glare lighted 
up the sky above Messina. It was the signal fire. VitelH sprang to* 
wards his horse. Loosing the rein, and bounding to the saddle, he was 
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in an instant dashing, at his charger’s utmost speed, toward the city. In 
a few moments he overtook a party of the insurgents, and joining with 
them, they pursued their way at a more moderate pace. At almost every 
mile their numbers were augmented by fresh parties of the rebels, and 
shouts of triumph rent the air at every new accession to their strength. 
A few hours brought them within sight of the walls of the devoted city, 
from whence a light, like that of day, was shed around. Hundreds of 
houses were in flames, and none were found to stay the ravages of the 
devouring element The gates gave way—the multitude rushed in— 
the fight was hand to hand. Every foot of ground was bought with hu¬ 
man life; and blazing tenements, and tottering ruins, and falling palaces, 
added fresh horrors to the direful scene. The morning dawned, but still 
the fight went on. The arsenal was on the point of being taken, when 
suddenly, above the battle’s roar, came floating on the wind the sound 
of martial music. One instant the combatants paused, and but one—for 
all became aware that with that blast, came marching on the hired hosts 
of Naples. The rebels felt that they were lost, unless they could obtain 
possession of arms before the arrival of the reinforcement of their foes; 
and the royalists, encouraged* by the approach of their friends, returned 
to the conflict with renewed energy. They came. None fled, and few 
survived. The royal troops were in possession of the town: the havoc 
of the fight was over. 

When Fortunata parted from her lover, with the promise of returning 
the succeeding evening, she had—with that decision of which the most 
feminine minds are sometimes capable, in moments of emergency—de¬ 
termined on the course she should pursue. She was not insensible to 
the difficulties—it might be dangers—that beset her path, in the perform¬ 
ance of her duty; yet woman’s all-absorbing love—the double perils that 
threatened Filippo—and, perhaps, a consciousness of the power she pos¬ 
sessed even over the proud Duke of Melazzo, gave her courage to put 
her plans in immediate execution. • 

He who could have seen into Melazzo’s bosom, on the morning pre¬ 
ceding the eventful night which we have endeavored to describe, would 
not have found his emotions those of unmixed pleasure; for, although 
he did not, for a moment, doubt that he had effectually and forever rid 
himself of his rival, and notwithstanding he looked forward to the speedy 
consummation of his designs upon Fortunata, yet he could not but des¬ 
pise himself for the means to which he had resorted to obtain possession 
of a peasant’s daughter, and to triumph over one whom he considered so 
very far beneath him. But he did not for a moment hesitate. His bit¬ 
ter hatred of Vitelli was increased by the mortification he occasioned to 
his self-love, and he exulted as he thought of the period when the lovers 
should be separated forever. As he paced his apartment, he exclaimed 
in a voice in which passion, hate, and a fiendish exultation were blended 
—“ Yes! they shall be parted, though the pang of separation break her 
heart.” 

As he spoke, an attendant approached him: “ My Lord,” said he, M a 
young girl asks admittance.” “ Let her come in,” replied the Duke, 
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44 it must be Fortunata,” he added as the man retired; 44 she comes to in¬ 
tercede for him. Well, let her come !” 

As Fortunata entered, the countenance of the Duke underwent an 
entire change. His brow grew clear—his lips relaxed into a smile-—and 
as he extended his hand to his fair visitor, he looked the picture of de- 
voted tenderness; and his voice came like music on her ear, for it seem¬ 
ed to assure her that she must succeed. 

“Beautiful Fortunata,” he interrupted, while she implored him to ex¬ 
ert his influence to avert the destiny that threatened her lover— 44 you 
ask that which it is impossible for me to grant. I have no influence; 
and if I had, would it be natural for me to interfere to prevent the re¬ 
moval of the greatest obstacle to the attainment of my heart’s first wish V f : 

44 Save then, Vitelli!” replied Fortunata; 44 save Atm, and prove your¬ 
self the generous being that your noble blood, your high-born ancestry be¬ 
speak you: do but say 4 Filippo shall be saved,’ and never yet did woman 
worship man as I will worship you; save him, my lord,” she added, seiz¬ 
ing his hand; 44 and be the blessings of a virgin heart and the smiles of a 
bounteous heaven upon you.” 

44 Divine enthusiast,” said the Duke; 44 the smiles and frowns of hea¬ 
ven can neither tempt nor awe me. With you , I could defy its wrath, and 
ask no other joy than your embrace. You promise me the blessings of 
your heart—give me that heart itself. Then , with Vitelli, be it as you will.” 

44 You can then save him!” cried the excited girl; 44 you tcill—l read it 
in that pitying eye—that yielding brow. Oh let me fly to bear-” 

44 Stay, Fortunata,” said Melazzo, 44 your wish is granted: Vitelli shall 
be saved. You demand it, and hard as is the task, it shall be performed. 

Yet, before we part for the last time—for never will I live to see the only 
being I ever prized, another’s bride—give me, to dwell on when in distant 
climes—to muse upon by day, to dream by night—one first and last em¬ 
brace.” 

Fortunata but slightly resisted, as the Duke drew her towards him. 

He encircled her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers in a deep, pas¬ 
sionate kiss. Had he formed a thousand virtuous resolutions, that in¬ 
stant had undone them all. He gazed for a few moments on her retiring 
form; and as a fiend-like gloom overspread his face, he muttered, in a 1 

deep suppressed voice, 44 By heaven, he dies!” 

Short as had been the conversation we have narrated, so much time 
had elapsed in the interview, that the fond girl saw with regret the sun < 

decline and set, long before she arrived at Rametta. Still she toiled on, 
untiringly—for she bore the joyful intelligence of freedom to her lover. 

Alas, it came too late! Before she reached the appointed rendezvous, 
events had occurred that rendered all her efforts unavailing. Of these 
events and their results we have already spoken. Vitelli was a prisoner. 

-- 

I 

44 Yes, Fortunata,” said the Duke—for she was again before him—*1 
hate your minion—I hate the slave who has dared to cross my path and 
retard my hopes. And shall I spare him now—save him, and give Mm 
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life, and liberty, and love ? By heaven, I had rather play the headsman’s 
loathsome part, and do his duty on the dog myself!” 44 Say not so, my 
lord,” she replied beseechingly; 44 the noble blood that circles in your 
veins should engender nobler feelings in your heart. The high-born Duke 
should scorn the lowly plebeian. Matches the lion with the timid fawn ? 
Mates the eagle with the turtle-dove ? Oh, my good lord, pity and mer¬ 
cy are the attributes of noble minds, and you are noble—be then but 
merciful!” And with a simple but still irresistible eloquence, the love¬ 
ly girl solicited the bitterest enemy of the unfortunate prisoner to be¬ 
come his protector. She asked but for permission to accompany her 
lover into a voluntary exile, and she promised her eternal gratitude to 
whoever should become the instrument of accomplishing her wishes. 
Alas! the very means she adopted were calculated to defeat their aim. 
Melazzo loved with the sensual passion of a selfish heart, and the fate of 
Vitelli was rendered more certain, as he gazed upon the beaming eye, 
the throbbing bosom, the sylph-like figure of the suppliant before him. 

44 It is in vain,” said he, “you can never be his. You love him 1 Prove 
your affection, and save him. You and you alone can give him freedom. 
Be but mine, and he is saved.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Fortunata listened to this propo¬ 
sition with utter repugnance. She instantly rejected it as impossible. 
The Duke painted in glowing colors the death-scene of her lover, and 
the subsequent upbraidings of her own conscience, for having permitted 
him to suffer an ignominious death, which, by a slight sacrifice on her 
part, she might have prevented. After many a painful struggle, her 
love for Filippo triumphed over every consideration of self, and she 
yielded. 44 Let him be saved,” said she ; 44 and if you still demand, and 
can accept, a broken heart, it shall be yours.” 

Melazzo was warm in his professions of deep and enduring affection. 
44 Go then,” he added; 44 see Vitelli, for the last time. Tell him he 
shall be freed, and bid him hold himseif in readiness. To-night a ves¬ 
sel, subject to my orders, sails for France. He shall be placed on 
board:—and then -” f 

44 And then ,” repeated the half-bewildered girl, 44 ask of me what you 
will. Until then, farewell!” 

But the real intentions of Melazzo, with respect to the captive, were 
far different from those lie had avowed to the daughter of Nousiate; 
and she had no sooner departed, than he proceeded to put his actual 
plans in operation. Nor was Fortunata so entirely resigned to her ap¬ 
parent fate as her parting words seemed to indicate. The manner of 
escape, proposed by the Duke for Vitelli, had suggested to herself a 
project for eluding the performance of her promise. She hastened to 
the prison of the rebel. She informed him of her success with Melaz¬ 
zo ; she renewed her vows of undying constancy, and, with a pledge 
that she would be the companion of his flight, she proceeded to the in¬ 
vestigation necessary to the accomplishment of her designs. She 
learned that the vessel to which the Duke had alluded, was named the 
Victoria; that she was commanded by Vincenzo Masoni; that he had 
once been a Carbonari , and was formerly a warm friend of her lover’s. 
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She sought him out, and informed him of the situation in which Vitelli was 
placed—of his intended flight; and she prevailed upon him to permit 
her to accompany him. 

At the commencement of the engagement which terminated so dis¬ 
astrously for the conspirators, the Count Yellini, whose impetuosity 
drove him to the front of the besiegers, had been struck down by a 
stroke from a sabre. He fell before the barriers were forced, and lay 
insensible among the dead and dying, until the termination of the con¬ 
flict, when those who missed their friends came out to seek them. By 
some of these the body of Yellini was discovered. Finding life was 
not yet extinct, and knowing that Masoni, although taking no active 
part in the rebellion, was warm in his attachment to their cause, and 
that it would be impossible to keep the Count concealed in Sicily, they 
determined to convey him on board of the Victoria. This they accom¬ 
plished. Yellini recovered, but his sanguine hopes were blasted by de¬ 
feat, and his whole thoughts now centered in a desire of vengeance on 
Melazzo, the cause of his misfortunes. 

In the prosecution of his scheme, the Duke had entrusted to Nou- 
siate the charge of conducting Vitelli to the spot where a boat was pre¬ 
viously to be provided to transport him on board Masoni’s vessel. At 
his request, the old man, as they left the prison, supplied him with a sword. 

Fortunata was on board the Victoria, Vitelli was on his way to join 
her, and the plans of Melazzo were ripe for consummation. But the 
Count Yellini could not leave his native land—it might be forever— 
without one effort for revenge. With this view he left the vessel, and, 
landing without the city, proceeded towards Messina. As he approach¬ 
ed the ruins of a building, destroyed during the late insurrection, he was 
aroused by the sound of smothered voices from within its walls. An 
indescribable impulse prompted him to enter. 

“ It is almost the hour,” said a voice which Yellini instantly recog¬ 
nized as that of Melazzo’s; “ be firm, be resolute; above all, be sure ; if 
he escape you, tremble for your lives: succeed, and claim your own 
reward.” “ Trust all to us,” replied one of his companions ; “ our dag¬ 
gers never fail.” 

At this instant approaching footsteps were heard. Two persons 
withdrew from the ruin; the Duke alone remained. The silence which 
succeeded was soon interrupted by Vitelli: “ Ha, villain!” There was 
a clash of arms—the one brief cry that breathes life’s parting pang— 
then another struggle, and again Vitelli’s voice: “ Die, wretch!” 

“ Death to my hopes!” exclaimed the Duke; “ he will escape them 
yet.” As he spoke, he drew his sword, and was rushing out, when the 
strong arm of Yellini arrested his progress. Drawing his own sword, 
and thrusting him backward, he cried : “Well met, my Lord Duke— 
well met, at last. I have sought you, Sir. But words are useless.” 

With a fury that defied resistance, he rushed at his astonished vic¬ 
tim, and before he could recover from his surprise, his sword was flying 
through the ruined building—his hand was on his foeman’s throat—his 
weapon upon his breast—the shout, “ Vellini!” rung upon his ear—and 
the avenging steel was deep in his heart. He died without a groan. 
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“ And now,” said Masoni, when the shout for the arrival of the fugi¬ 
tive on board his vessel had subsided—“ for France! But first-” 

He was interrupted by a scream of delight as Fortunata threw her¬ 
self into her lover’s arms. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. Arrived in France, all their 
hopes were consummated; and during long and prosperous years, the 
noble generosity and kindness of the faithful pair imparted additional 
interest to the story of the lovely and happy wife, now known, for 
leagues around, as Fortunata of Rametta. 


‘LOOK ALOFT.* 


Is the night around thee, 

Has the tyrant bound thee— 

Fortune known so oft ? 

Cease thy deep repining, 

Lo! a star is shining— 

Look aloft—look aloft. 

See, where, bright before thee, 

Beams a planet o’er thee, 

Wooingly and soft— 

Looks the hour not brighter ? 

Is the chain not lighter ? 

Look aloft—look aloft. 

In the coming hours, 

Life shall bring thee flowers, 

Beautiful and soft: 

Banish then thy sadness, 

Give thy heart to gladness— 

Look aloft—look aloft. 

And when earth grows dreary, 

And when hours seem weary, 

As we feel them oft— 

Let thy heart not languish, 

Cheer thee in thy anguish— 

Look aloft—look aloft! 

W. G. S. 
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THE BLANK BOOK 

Or A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


NUMBER TWO. 


VII. 

IMITATION. 

To a careless observer, a shallow mind may sometimes appear pro¬ 
found, by reflecting the higher thoughts of other minds, that stand infi¬ 
nitely above it: even as to the passing eye a drop of water seems thou¬ 
sand^ of fathoms deep, by holding within it a reflection of the sky;— 
and yet it is but a drop of water. 

VIII. 

AN OBITUARY. 

Epitaphs and obituary notices are not fit themes for merriment; but 
at times they are so solemnly ludicrous, that sorrow and sadness change 
into a smile. I have one now before me which commences thus:— 
“ The death of fllr.-, cannot fail to draw a deep chasm on the so¬ 

ciety of his numerous friends.” The following is so surpassingly comic, 
that it seems a figment of a waggish fancy, though I find it in a pro¬ 
vincial newspaper; it is no invention of my own. Shakspeare has 
seldom been so travestied. He little thought, when he made Mark An¬ 
thony speak of the “ rent the envious Casca made,” that he should be 
so misunderstood, as in the following lines: 

“ The spoiler came. Disease rioted on her vitals; and when she 
thought to taste again the dear enjoyments of domestic peace, death,— 
cold, cruel, and relentless death, with his envious casca , closed the scene !” 


IX. 


A CURE FOR CELIBACY. 

The following wonderful cure is copied verbatim from the advertise¬ 
ment of a notorious Botanic Physician: 

“ A lady—deplorable state of mental derangement—attended by the 
celebrated Dr.-, and by him pronounced beyond the reach of medi¬ 

cal aid, and advised that she be immediately removed to the Insane 
Hospital, or Mad House, Pepperell, (Mass.)—cured in one week and 
married in three months .” 

x. 

Some poetic lover in the reign of King John, thus quaintly addresses 
his mistress, whom he calls the fairest maid “ bituene Lyncolne and 
Lyndeseye:” 
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When the nightegale singes the wodes waxen grene, 

Lef and gras and blosme springes in Avril y wene, 

And love is to myn herte gon with one sptre so kene , 

Nighte and day ray blod hit dryukes, ray herte doth me tene. 

XI. 

THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 

I love at times to turn over the pages of the early Christian Fathers. 
When I open one of their sombre-looking tomes, and my eye loiters 
down the long and weather-stained column, something of the same feel¬ 
ing comes over me, as if I were passing along the gloomy aisles of an 
old cathedral, and listening to the sage monitions of the past. The 
names of Justin Martin, Tertullian, Lactantius, Origen, Chrysostome, 
and others, are familiar to our ears; but how few at the present day ever 
think of looking into their worm-eaten tomes either for delight or in¬ 
struction! And yet they contain passages of startling eloquence— 
trains of singular, but close-pressing argument—and touches of ludicrous 
home-preaching, which remind one of what he has heard and read of 
Whitfield. 

The following specimen of the kind last mentioned, I copy from St 
Cyprian, “ Of the habit of Virgins.” Works, part i. pp. 89, 90. 

“ God, we consider, made not sheep of a purple or a scarlet color; 
nor was it from his instruction that we were taught to tincture our wool 
with the juices of herbs or of fishes; nor did he form these ranges of 
pearl and precious stones, which make those necklaces, wherewith the 
neck, which was truly of his forming, is in a manner covered and hid; 
and thus in truth his workmanship is njade to disappear, in favor of an 
invention of Satan’s, which is suffered to dangle over it Can we think 
it the will of God, that the ears should be bored and wounded, and poor 
harmless infants, ignorant as yet of all worldly wickedness, be thereby 
tormented? ... All these mischievous inventions, those wicked 
spirits introduced among us, who, sinking into the dregs of worldly pol¬ 
lution, lost thereby the vigor of their heavenly state ; and then instructed 
us, after their deceitful manner, in the arts of blackening our eyebrows, 
painting our faces, changing the color of our hair, and in short of dis¬ 
guising every feature. 

“ Your Lord and Master hath told you, that you cannot make one hair 
white or black; but you must needs confute his assertion, and prove 
yourselves capable of doing what he has pronounced impracticable. 
You presumptuously adventure to dye your hair, and with a very 
HI omen to your future condition , you labor to make it flame-colored! 

. . . I wonder you are not afraid, that the great divine artist, 

who made and fashioned you, should refuse to acknowledge you at the 
genera] resurrection, and reject you from the hope of his promises, with 
the sarcasm of a satirist, and the censure of a judge, in some such man¬ 
ner as this which follows: ‘ This is none of my workmanship, nor my 

image; you have quite altered the countenance which I made for you; 
nor hair, nor face, nor features are the same ; you cannot therefore see 
God, with those eyes which he did not make, but which the devil hath 
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new-colored. Him indeed you have followed, and have taken for your 
pattern the red and fiery eyes of the serpent; and since you have taken 
your dress from him, you may e’en take up your abode with him, and 
dwell together in eternal fire.’ ” 

XII. 

PLAGIARISTS. 

We read in an old story book,—the Gesta Romanorum,—that a law 
once prevailed in a certain city, requiring that every knight should be 
buried in his armor; and that if any one should rob die grave, and de¬ 
prive the dead man of his armor, he should suffer death. It once hap¬ 
pened, when this city was closely besieged, that a poor cavalier trans¬ 
gressed the law, by borrowing the harness of a dead knight from his 
sepulchre, and though he thereby saved the city from destruction, he 
was nevertheless condemned to death, in order to satisfy the noisy popu¬ 
lace, who were jealous of his fame. Petrus Berchorius, the putative 
father of this story, appends a ghostly moral to it. Will it not likewise 
bear a literary application ? Let the reader say, whether an author, who 
robs the grave, and borrows the weapons of the dead, even to do his 
country service, does not deserve to be put to death as a literary felon, 
and is not in danger of suffering such a fate. 

XIII. 

POETRY. 

Helicon was once a fountain, but has now become a sea; and he 
must dive deep, who would search for pearls of price. How many are 
contented to play with the pebbles on the shore! 

xiv. 

WHERE IS PETER GRIMM? 

(a mid-iommer’i day-dream,) 

Two or three years ago,—on a lazy, sultry, Saturday afternoon,—as I 
was poring over the columns of a German newspaper, published in 
Philadelphia, my eye was caught by an advertisement headed: 

“ tst $Jcter ffirfmm!" 

This singular title struck my fancy by its novelty,* and I read on as 
follows: 

“ Peter Grimm, from Bingen, on the Rhine, who embarked for Ame¬ 
rica in 1829, is requested to give information concerning his present 
place of residence. His family and friends are in great anxiety on his 
account, having received neither letter iior information of any kind from 
him since his departure. A letter from Bingen for Peter Grimm lies at 
this office.” 

Straightway I fell into a day-dream. What man of feeling would not 
have done so ? The thermometer stood at 98°, and it was after dinner. 
Perhaps I was asleep. At qjl events fancy took wing; and shadows 
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came and went before my mind’s eye, like the shadows of a camera* 
obscure,—living—moving—well-defined. 

Where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he 1 Where—who—-what is he ? What gold¬ 
en dream allured this solitary wanderer from the father-land—from the 
glorious Rhine—from the peaceful shades of home ? Bingen! 1 well 
remember Bingen on the Rhine. A beautiful little city, and all around 
it as green as an emerald;—placed, too, in the very centre of the most 
romantic scenery of the whole Rhein-gegend. It leans against the east¬ 
ern slope of the Rochusberg, with one foot in the waters of the Nahe, 
and the other in the kingly Rhine. Over against it lie the rich vine¬ 
yards of Ruedesheim, and Geisenheim and Johannisberg, remembered 
with a sigh by the lovers of Rhenish flagons. Above, the green mea¬ 
dows of Greifenklau, and the sloping hills of Lange Winkel bask luxu¬ 
riantly in the sun. Below, the river darts through a narrow pass, dark 
with over-hanging crags, and on every crag the ruins of a castle. O 
glorious scene! O glorious river Rhine! There stand the towers of the 
Rossel—there the light and graceful castle of Yogtsberg, perched like 
a fairy palace in the air; and there— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he? How could he leave a scene like this? 
Perhaps he was poor, and not fond of beautiful scenery—belonging to 
other people. He cared not for Falkenberg, nor Sternberg, nor Drach- 
enfels, nor Ehrenbreitstein. And yet how could he leave a home like 
this ? Perhaps he took the steam-boat down the Rhine, as I did. Per¬ 
haps he did not Then he lost a pleasant sail upon the most beautiful 
of rivers; a most lordly and majestic stream, whose rebellious waters, 
on entering Holland, divide into various channels, and that which bears 
the name of the Rhine, dwindled to a brook, sinks ere it reaches the sea, 
being buried, like Captain Kidd’s Bible, in the sand. There is a German 
song, and a fine one, too, upon this theme. I once translated it into our 
vernacular tongue; and thus runs this “ Song of the Rhine : w ■ 

\ 

Forth rolled the Rhine-stream strong and deep 
Beneath Helvetia’s Alpine steep, 

And joined in youthful company 
Its fellow-travellers to the sea. 

In Germany embraced the Rhine, 

The Neckar, the Mosel, the Lahn and the Main, 

And strengthened by each rushing tide, 

Onward he marched in kingly pride. 

But soon from his enfeebled grasp 
The satraps of his power, 

The currents flowing veins unclasp— 

He moves in pride no more. 

Forth the confederate waters broke 
On that rebellious day, 

And, bursting from theur monarch’s yoke, 

Each chose a separate way. 

Wahl, Isscl, Leek and Wecht, all, all 
Flowed sidewards o’er the land, 
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And a nameless brook, by Leyden’s wall, 

The Rhine sank in the sand. 

Doggerel ? Did you say Doggerel ? Then a fig for your taste in 
poetry. The song is like the stream it celebrates : unequal, sometimes 
smooth, sometimes rough—but always beautiful. And if it should ever 
be your lot— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he 1 To be gone so long without sending home 
any information of his whereabout, looks rather suspicious. And the 
whole family, too, in deep anxiety about him. No doubt he left them all 
in tears—with many promises to write, if he could, and if he could not 
write, to make his mark; and yet up to this date has neither written nor 
marked— 

“ Doch hat er nicht geschricben 
Ob er gesund geblieben.” 

No—not a single line to tell whether he is sick or well. Ah, Peter 
Grimm 1 Peter Grimm! Your heart must be as hard to move, as Plaff- 
endorferhoehe, or Blickhobzhaeuserhof is to pronounce. Buty our friends 
are less unkind ; there is a letter for you. In absence, when seas divide 
us from our friends—when time as well as distance, cuts us off from 
those we love, there is no balm for the sick heart like tidings of our home. 
Next to the pressure of the lip—next to the pressure of the hand—is the 
unfolding of the white wings of that mysterious little messenger, that 
comes commissioned by love with tidings of the absent. Sweet is the 
fountain to the traveller of the desert—sweet is repose to the toil-worn 
laborer—sweet is the breath of spring after winter’s biting winds—sweet 
are the shades of night after the burthen and heat of the day—but sweet¬ 
er far than all, to the stranger in a strange land, is a letter from his home 
—particularly a letter of credit! 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he ? Perhaps he is in Albany—perhaps he is 
in Sing-sing—in the State-prison—or in bed—or in debt—or in liquor, 
or in “ a claret-colored coat.” Who knows ? Perhaps he is quietly 
smoking his pipe at Lancaster,—or in some little village on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, as quietly reading himself to sleep in the “Berks Caun- 
ty Adler.” Perhaps he is dead and gone—swept away by the cholera. 
Yes: that accounts for his long silence. The grave tells no tales. He 
was huddled into it like a malefactor—a handful of earth thrown over him 
—no tears shed—no bell tolled—no dirge sung. After all, what matters 
it where or how ? “ The way to heaven is the same from all places, and 

he that has no grave, has the heavens still over him.” For ought I know, 
he may have been one of those, who think it easier to die away from home; 
for then there are no weeping friends to unman you—no painful leave- 
taking of those you love; at most it is only prolonging the separation a 
little, not commencing it; and as the Italians say, II piu duro passo h quel 
della soglia —the hardest step is that of the threshhold. However, if— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

“ In his skin! When he jumps out, you may jump in!” answered a 
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voice close by my ear. It broke my day-dream like a thunder-clap; and 
yet it was nobody but my old matter-of-fact friend, Mr. Pipkins, a very 
common-place man, who is always quoting silly sayings, which he learn¬ 
ed in his boyhood. He is not half so romantic as I am. Now, I must 
have been thinking aloud; in a word, I must have been, where I mean 
to be again in five minutes from this time, and where I suppose my read¬ 
er is already—asleep. 


INVOCATION—FROM THE ARABIC. 

Stav, dear one—time may never bring 
Another moment on his wing 
So rich with bliss : 

See—mid the sun-lit heavens on high, 
Hang blushing clouds—a canopy 
Whose shadows kiss 
The trembling waves, that bound to meet 
The sun’s last glances, ere they fleet 
Like visioned hopes. 

My own, my blest—mark how below 
The Helds and woodlands brightly glow : 
Kind Nature opes 

Her richest stores—’tis a fair scene— 
And thou of Beauty art the Queen, 

My loved—my dear. 

Stay, nor like that bright orb depart— 
Thine eyes are to my beating heart 
A sunny sphere. 

Thou wilt not ?—cruel!—fare thee well! 
Heed not my tears that gushing swell. 

Far from my sight 
Go—go—I would not bid thee stay : 

My life—my bliss thou bear’st away. 
Good night,-Good night! 


9ADNESS . 

I am alone! What bitterness 
To the young heart is in the thought 
That in its joy, or in its grief, 

A share shall mortal breast have not! 

I am alone !—the paths through life, 

Bv others trod, are gayly strown 
With flowers, to gladden heart and eye, 

While mine is desolate, and lone! 

I am alone!—the streams of love 

My swelling heart would fain pour forth, 

Are frozen even at their source, 

Like fountains of the dreary north! 

I am alone!—in death’s dark hour, 

My parting spirit none shall cheer,— 

None to my memory yield a sigh, 

Or breathe a requiem o’er my bier! c. j. c. 
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THE MAN OF WHORTLEBERRIES: 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

‘‘His soul proud science never taught to stray.”—G oldsmith. 

44 Can I sell you some whortleberries ?”- 

I was standing in the store of a merchant in the little village of C-, 

with my back towards the speaker. I immediately turned so as to face 
him. He was a strange-looking, weather-beaten veteran, of some sixty 
years old, with gray hair and beard, and a countenance deeply bronzed 
and furrowed. His frame was somewhat bent, and a staff was thrown 
over his shoulder, at the end of which dangled a pail containing about six 
quarts of whortleberries. His dress was not of the latest fashion. It 
was thin enough for the month of August; and its numerous dams and 
patches told of frequent encounters with bush and brier. 

44 Can I sell you some whortleberries ?” said he to the merchant in 
attendance. 

44 What is your price ?” asked the merchant 

44 Only three cents a quart,” said the veteran; 41 and I will take my pay 
in goods. I don’t want money.” 

The merchant purchased his cargo, and a little tea and tobacco sufficed 
for the exchange. The old man seemed extremely gratified with these 
luxuries, and was evidently well pleased with his bargain. He put them 
carefully into his coat pocket, first assuring himself, by careful examin¬ 
ation, that no envious rent endangered the security of that receptacle, 
and with a light heart and a lighter burden, was about to depart. The 
old man was somewhat deaf. For this reason, and perhaps from long 
companionship with the silent woods, he seemed little inclined to con¬ 
verse with the bantering youngsters about him. Several sallies of wit 
were made at his expense; but they did not ruffle his temper: he was 
too deaf to hear them—too innocent to understand them—and perhaps 
too quiet to notice them, if he had been fully aware of their purport and 
object. 

The Man of Whortleberries moved toward the door. 44 Stop a mo¬ 
ment,” said one of the youngsters— 44 do you know that the tea you have 
received has been steeped ? It has lost its strength!” 

44 What ’say 1” drawled the old man, putting his hand to his ear to catch 
the sound. 

The question was repeated. 44 Do you know that that tea has been 
steeped ?” 

« No,” said the old man, “has it? But never mind if it has, I can 
make it up with the tobacco /” 

The Man of Whortleberries went on his way rejoicing, and his active 
tread seemed to belie his years. I felt some curiosity in a being whose 
habits of life were so simple, and I was led to inquire concerning his his¬ 
tory. Of this but little could be gleaned. 44 1 have known him,” said 
one, 44 for twenty years past; and at the earliest date of my recollection, 
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he was apparently just as old and infirm as now. Time has not altered 
a feature.” 44 He resides,” said the merchant, “ about seven miles ofl£ 
among the mountains—lives entirely alone, and cultivates a small cab- 
bage-garden, which supplies him with necessaries. Occasionally, as 
you have seen, he comes into the village with a freight of whortleberries 
or blackberries.” 

“ But do you mean to have me understand,” said I, 44 that so slight an 
inducement as the equivalent for six quarts of whortleberries can tempt 
a man of his years to travel a distance of fourteen miles on foot]” 

44 Certainly,” replied the merchant; “ and not only fourteen miles, but 
forty, if it were necessary. He considers himself fortunate in having 
disposed of his load to me this morning, as my store is the nearest to 
him; but he would have travelled patiently to all the stores within a cir¬ 
cuit of five miles, if he had not found an early purchaser.” 

As I wended my way homeward, in the shadows of evening, the Man 
of Whortleberries was still the object of my thoughts. “ Here” said I, 
44 is truly an example of simplicity of living. 4 Man wants but little,’ is a 
common aphorism ; but who, amid the numberless fantastical require¬ 
ments of society, fully understands its meaning ? 4 Man wants but little,’ 

proclaims the preacher, in purple and fine linen, from the sacred desk; 
and yet his own costly attire, the gilding of his pulpit, his liberal though 
not comparatively luxurious habit of living, his servants, etc. go not be¬ 
yond his understanding of 4 little,’ for thus inquireth he: 4 Are not all 
these things necessary for me and my condition V 4 Certainly,’ respond 
the crowd, who fill the spacious aisles, and listen with reverence to his 
spiritually-tempered accents. And he walks uprightly, and his menials 
receive him at the gates, and he enters in and asks himself the question: 
4 Ami not content with little V and his churchly conscience tells him, 4 Ay, 
truly;’ for he walketh while the bishops and clergy of England ride in 
their coaches, and the cardinals of Rome are borne about in state. He 
preacheth and is content, while many have higher houses and larger sala¬ 
ries, and he eateth his capon and drinketh his wine, and is satisfied with 
five covers, while others have ten, and twenty, and fifty, and he wipes his 
mouth with his napkin, and rolls his eyes complacently, as the glories and 
dignities of the external church pass in review before him. Hfe throws 
himself backward upon his couch with a sigh of Christian resignation, at 
his estrangement from all these vanities; and, shutting his eyes peacefully, 
he gives himself to sleep soundly; and this is the burthen of his solace : 
4 Man wants but little !’ 

44 And your man of rank thinks himself virtuous, and equal to the truth 
of the maxim, if he discards his horses and dogs, and stints his dignity to 
enrich his heir; and your fine gentleman, if himself and wife—before 
their first child—are content with three servants instead of five—and 
your other gentleman, if he can do with one family servant, having, never¬ 
theless, the freedom of the market, and considering every delicacy most 
necessary—and your comfortable cit, who saves, and shaves, and small 
measureth and short measureth—making strange application to his cus¬ 
tomers of the goodly maxim 4 Man wants but little’—even he drives out 
in his stanhope, and goes to the Springs, and returns home, and forthwith 
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drives, and saves, and shaves, harder than ever—even this man, I say, 
prinks himself upon his moderate enjoyments, and keeps his scrapings 
instead of his coach; and all on the credit of the maxim, ‘ Man wants 
but little.’ And your yeoman, who sneers at city pride, despises silk 
and broadcloth—whose coat and whose virtues are homespun—even he 
knocks down an ox, devours it, washes it down with a gallon of brown 
stout, and, in his grace after meals, exclaims : 4 Man wants but little!’ ” 

How infinitely could I multiply illustrations ! Few ladies, with their 
furbelows and gew-gaws, imagine for a moment that they lack proper 
economy. Like the rest of the world, to be sure, they have their wants. 
A few trifles are indispensable; but they are mere trifles, they want but 
little. 4 Man wants but little,’ etc. 

But a truce to these illustrations. I will busy myself no longer with 
the proud humility and luxurious economy of the world. Out, out upon 
all the examples of frugality and contentment that may be found within 
the narrow walls and money-mildew of the city ! How insignificant are 
they all, when compared to my Man of Whortleberries! His portion of 
the earth’s fair surface comprises but a few rods, in a sheltered nook of 
the greenwood. To him the passage of time is felt only as peace and 
happiness, while, with the certainty of spring-time and harvest, comes the 
certainty of plenty and comfort. W hat matters it to him that the tem¬ 
pests of winter rage around his crazy dwelling? Anan, he is deaf; and 
if the driving rain and snow penetrate its roof, and assail his reverend 
head—fie, fie ye sentimentalists, shiver as ye may— his frame is proof 
against the assault. Nature has sheltered his feelings in their own man¬ 
ly covering. 

Notwithstanding his seclusion from society, the Man of Whortleberries 
is not, it seems, without his refinements and luxuries. Is this fact a 
blemish in his history, or does it mar the picture I have presented ? Ah 
no! Detraction cannot reach him! With the season of whortleberries, 
comes the desire for a little tea and tobacco. He wants but little, and 
his desires are held in check by his philosophy. Oh, could the thou¬ 
sands, the millions, who now moulder in their premature cold graves, 
the victims of unrestrained indulgence, but start to life, to observe and 
practise his lesson! The old man wants but little. If the tea should 
fail, he would make it up with the tobacco; and if the tobacco should 
fail, of a surety he could sit down quietly and make it up with his philo¬ 
sophy. Matchless, matchless Man of Whortleberries! When will man¬ 
kind learn thus to temper their enjoyments with moderation, and to say 
to their mere bodily propensities, 4 Thus far shall ye go, and no farther?’ 

Alas! men have refused to profit by the teachings of Plato, of Socrates, 
and Zeno, and of afar greater than all these ; and it is much to be feared 
that the Man of Whortleberries, with his exemplary wisdom, will pass 
quietly’and unnoticed through the gathering twilight of his existence, till 
he is lost in the 4 dark backward and abysm of time.’ Good old man! 
The thought of fame never disturbed thy rest with a single uneasy dream. 
Wisdom and Philosophy—names which are so often in the mouths of 
the learned—never perplexed thy mind with vague mysteries and abstrac¬ 
tions. Thou art wise without thy own knowledge. As a Philosopher, 
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thou, with thy whortleberries, couldst never have envied Socrates with 
his henbane. Thou hast more than fame—thou hast happiness. Though 
thy name—I have already forgotten it—and thy form, may soon pasa 
away, yet while I live, thy picture will have a choice comer in the cabi¬ 
net of memory. I see thee now, with thy strong, but stooping figure— 
thy staff and pail—thy tea and thy tobacco—aye, every patch and dam 
of thy antique apparel—all are visible to my mind’s eye. Thou trudgest 
home rejoicing, as one who had found a treasure. Blessings ever rest 
upon thee, Man of Whortleberries! C. P. 


THE MANIAC WIDOW: 

▲ r AC T. 

The night-shades gathered round the hill, 

Where sleep the dead in peace : 

The river’s slumbering waves were still 
That bathe its shaded base,— 

And all was wrapt in deepest gloom, 

Save where a white form glimmered by the tomb. 

The tomb!—aye, it was one where lay 
The body of her love : 

Full oft in sorrow would she stray 
As the moon shone above, 

To vent her anguish o’er the place 

Which wrapt his relics in the earth’s embrace. 

We followed her—with faltering tread, 

And agony of heart, 

She sought the chambers of the dead ; 

And sometimes would she start, 

And oft she looked with frantic gaze, 

Where strove the evening moon with wreaths of haze* «. 

And then she gazed upon the ground, 

And clasped her nands, and gave 
A groan, whose deep, sepulchral sound 
Was fitted for the gravo : 

And thus she slowly bent her way, 

To where her husband’s sacred ashes lay. 

And still we followed her aloof, 

Till near the turf she drew: 

And then she shrieked; “ Be this the proof 
Of my true love !”—and threw 
Her wasted form upon the clod, 

And called upon him in his dark abode : 

•* My husband!”—but no answer gave 
The solitary dust. 

My husband!’-—and she bathed the ground 
With bitter tears,—and thrust 
(Poor maniac!) within the clay, 

A knife’s keen blade, and swiftly fled away. C. C. P. 
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LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 


HUMBER THREE. 


JOHN KNOX, THE REFORMER, ETC. 

A man confined in one Of our Lunatic Asylums, lately made the fol¬ 
lowing observation : 44 We that are locked up here, are only called mad, 
because our madness does not happen to agree with that of the rest of 
the world. Every body thinks his neighbor mad, if his pursuits happen 
to be opposite to his own. His neighbor thinks the same of him : hut 
then these two kinds of madness do not interfere with each other. Now 
and then there comes an eccentric man, who, taking a just view of things, 
thinks them all mad. Him the majority catch, and lock up here. 
That is my case !” 

Now, friend Knickerbocker, I think this is the wisest speech I ever heard 

in my life. So the world wags. When the profound Dr. C-was 

in London and Edinburgh last year, he was a violent slave-holder. Well, 
the anti-men said there that he was mad; and he affirmed that they were 
in the same predicament. As soon as he returned to New-York, and 
found certain men 4 going a-head’ like chaff* before the wind, he turns 
wrang around, and is head and ears in abolition immediately. Then the 
people here said he was mad, and he, that they were. I really think, 
therefore, that this is the easiest way of getting along with a hard matter, 
—for all the world’s a stage, and its inhabitants a set of mad players. 
What a madman was Buonaparte, to think he could melt the ice of Russia 
in December ! Some of the auld wives of Scotland imagined / was dafl $ 
when they saw me gazing for hours at the crumbling walls of castles and 
palaces, churches and monasteries—picking up fiagments of stones, and 
labelling them with bits of paper; and I thought the same of them, because 
they could not see the 44 hand-writing on the wall” of these mouldering 
monuments of Time! 

But, mad or not mad,—when I stood in John Knox’s Pulpit, from 
whence, in 1566, he thundered his Reformation doctrines, until the sound 
of his artillery was heard from the Jluld Iron Kirk in Edittburgh, even 
to the centre of 44 Sanctxz Crxtcis ,” causing the heart of Mary to tremble,* 
as she sat on her throne surrounded by her court;—I say, when I stood 
up in the great Reformer’s pulpit, and thought of all this, I felt— I scarcely 
know how I felt—but 1 presume something as other madmen feel, when, 
in the height of their frenzy, they imagine themselves governors of all 
the lower countries. 

Conspicuous in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh 
stands the Pulpit aforesaid. Every person who visits the Museum has 


* Historians n-latc, that AT ary Q.n«*en of Scots has been heard to say, that she was mora 
afraid of John Knox’s prayers than of an army of ten thousand men. 
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a desire to stand in it; and the managers, fearing that this perpetual mo¬ 
tion would soon bring it to ruins, have had the stairs cut off. 1 also had 
a wish to stand in this hot-bed of Reformation. I said to the Secretary, 
that I would not ask to infringe upon any positive order of the house— 
but if there could be any exceptions, 1 had a strong desire to enter that 
“sacred desk.” With the last words, I handed my card : I had found it 
useful in some former cases. He looked in my face : “ Is it possible— 
are you Mr. T- d 1” A nod. 44 1 am happy to see you,” said he. Tak¬ 

ing my right hand in his own, with his left he handed me a chair, and po¬ 
litely assisted me to get in. I must say, I was not a little pleased, when 
my feet rested where had stood the feet of that good man, and my hands 
lay upon those boards from whence had flowed streams as pure as those 
which watered the City of the Lord. The Pulpit is composed of hard, 
unpainted oak. It is in good condition, although nearly three hundred 
years old. The dwelling-house of the Reformer is yet standing, in good 
repair. It fronts out, and projects a few feet into the main street. On 
one corner of the house is a small stone pulpit, where his image stands, 
as if preaching to the people below. On the f ront of the pulpit is marked, 
44 Born 2 d of JYIay , 1505.” 

The house is now occupied by two barbers—one below, the other 
above. I was shaved on the ground-floor, and paid one penny. Next day 
—as I was curious to see as much of this notable house as possible—I 
got shaved above stairs. They charged me two-pence. 44 How is this ?” 
said I; 44 your neighbor beneath asked but one penny yesterday.” 44 O, 
ho!” he replied, 44 that may be ; but this is the very room John Knox 
studied his sermons in, and that is the very winnock (window) that he 
used to preach ower, to the folks in the street.” 44 Well,” said I, “that 
being the case, I think, myself, it is worth a penny more.” I found the 
upper barber a quizzical old mortal—shaving with his spectacles on the 
very tip of his nose. We soon got into conversation. He was full of 
anecdotes about Knox, and carried me through the house—kitchen, par¬ 
lor, sleeping-room, and all. He told me that John and Queen Mary, 
“wha lived in the muckle hoose doon the street, (Holyrood Palace,) had 
mony a quarrel; and at one time she gat so mad wi’ him, she said 
she would have his head cut off. 4 Ah! madam,’ says John,‘He 
is aboon wha guides the gully(that is to say, 4 He is above, who guides 
the knife.’) Mary was a deep, dissembling, politic woman. On one 
occasion, having a diflicult matter to settle with John, she treated him in 
the most gracious manner; seating him by her on the sofa, holding his 
hand in hers, etc. Knox afterwards remarked to one of his friends, 
44 What a pity the de’il shou’d ha’e his abode in sic a piece o’ bonny 
painted clay!” 

John Knox, by the way, was an extempore preacher. He would 
preach in his church, in the camp, to the poor, in the highways and 
hedges for hours upon the stretch, and never use a note. It certainly 
seems, that pulpit eloquence—and pulpit eloquence only—has been ad¬ 
vancing, for the last filly years, with a most awfully retrograde motion. 
Lawyers, players, civilians, and all public speakers, continue to excel— 
pulpit eloquence excepted—and that appears to be completely quashed 
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by the modern system of sermon-reading. Surely, the heads of the men 
are as sound, and the Masters of Arts more numerous, than they were 
fifty years ago—and yet, 4 How are we fallen !’ 

In this Museum stands also another relic of important events— 44 Jenny 
Geddes’8 Stool, 91 Jenny kept a stall in the High Street of Edinburgh, 
about the year 1660. At this period, Charles the Second attempted, in 
opposition to public opinion, to establish Episcopacy in Scotland. The 
Sabbath-day arrived, when, in obedience to the king’s proclamation, 
prayers were to be read in all the churches. Jenny sat, as usual, on her 
stool, immediately under the reading-desk. The organ thundered a solo: 
Jenny sent forth a heavy groan. The bishop arose, with his white sur¬ 
plice, black gown, powdered wig, white band, and all. She thought it 
was auld Antichrist himsel’. He called upon the Dean to read the collect 
for the day. This was too much for Jenny’s orthodoxy- Up she jumped, 
exclaiming,in her broad Scotch dialect, 4 The muckle De’il colic the wame 
o’ ye! Will ye say mass in ma face V She concluded by flinging the stool 
violently at his head; and thus commenced an insurrection which con¬ 
tinued for twenty-eight years, and finally terminated in the overthrow of 
the Stewarts, by the Revolution of 1688, which placed the present family 
on the throne of Britain. In the same room hangs a blue silk flag, ta¬ 
ken from the Covenanters at the battle of BothweU Briggs in the year 
1556. It bears the following motto : 

“ COVENANTS, RELIGION, KING AND COUNTRY.” 

A most vivid account of this battle is contained in Scott’s history of 
Old Mortality, in the 4 Tales of My Landlord.’ 

Nexo-York, August y 1834. G. T. 


‘iE STAS,— V ALE.* 

Farewell to thy verdure and beauty, O Summer— 
To Ihy radiance, resting on moadow and tree,— 

Thou resignest thy reign to a pleasant new-comer— 
The peaceful September succeedeth to thee. 

For, far through the infinite ether is moving 

The thistle’s white down, on the wandering air : 

The brook with a cadence of sadness is roving,— 

For its banks with young blossoms no longer are fair. 

The gale seems to moan, as its hurrying pinion 
Flits over the fields that but now were so gav 

A change has been wrought in that golden dominion, 
Which freshened the wind on its wandering way. 

The dominion of Summer! Its waters and roses— 
The pomp of its clouds at the sun-set and dawn, 

Where the Spirit of Beauty serenely reposes :— 

The birds’ nappy carol, the emerald lawn— 

All these are no more, and the pleasure is over, 

Which to every breast in profusion they gave; 
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The sweet moon-light evening, so dear to the lover, 

When silvery lustre lay soft ou the wave— 

The groves, where the zephyrs of twilight were nestling,— 

The anthems of mom in the halls of the sky; 

The storm, with the pines of the mountain-top wrestling, 

The rainbow’s rich beauty—all, all have gone by! 

Yet, in place of thy wearisome brightness, oh! Summer, 

Thy fervors solstitial, oppressive to pain, 

The kindness of Time, that insatiable roamer, 

Hath brought us the Sabbath of Nature again. 

The Sabbath of Nature!—oh likest to heaven 
Are the moments of Autumn—so gentle and still,— 

When colors of pride to the woodlands are given, 

And harvests are gathered from valley and hill. 

*Tis a time to be thankful—to muse on that even, 

Which cometh to all when life’s summer is o’er, 

When a guerdon of love to the spirit is given, 

In a region where sorrow and death are no more. C. 


EXCERPTA 

FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A S E P T V A O E If A R I A if . 


NUMBER FOUR. 


XXIII. 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

■XTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE * AMERICAN MUSEUM.* 

Sir :—Tf I had more leisure, I should most willingly give you any 
such communications (that might be within my reach) as would sen e to 
keep up the reputation of your Museum. At present, occupied as I am 
with my agriculture and correspondences, I can promise little. Per¬ 
haps some gentleman connected with me may make some selections 
from my repositories : and I beg you will be persuaded, that I can have 
no reluctance to permit any thing to be communicated, that might tend 
to establish truth , extend knowledge , excite virtue , and promote happiness 
among mankind . With best wishes for your success, 

I am, Sir, your most ob’t. h’ble serv’t, 

Mr. Matiiew Caret. G° WASHINGTON. 


xxiv. 

A CRAFTY ADVOCATE. 

There was, about forty years since, in Dublin, a low Newgate so¬ 
licitor, of the name of Timothy Brecknock, who rescued a robber from 
the gallows by a most extraordinary manoeuvre. The robbery had been 
perpetrated on the highway, about midnight, when the moon was at the 
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full, and shone almost as clearly as the sun when half an hour high. 
The robber was taken. The gentleman who was robbed, and his ser¬ 
vant, both positively swore to his identity, and he appeared doomed, in¬ 
evitably, to the gallows. In this extremity, he sent to Brecknock, who 
interrogated him as to his guilt, of which he made confession. Breck¬ 
nock asked him how much money he had? He said, “ Thirty pounds.” 
“ Let me have it,” says Brecknock, “ and I think I will cheat the gallows 
of its due.” Accordingly he got the money, and employed a printer to 
print a leaf of an almanac for the month in question, and the one on the 
back of it. In the former he put oil* the rising of the moon till three o’¬ 
clock in the morning. He had a number of the almanacs done up with 
this leaf introduced, and went to the houses in the neighborhood of the 
court, asking, under some plausible pretence, for the almanac, and -ex¬ 
changing his edition for them, lest the fraud should be detected by com¬ 
parison when the trial came on. Brecknock let the crown lawyers ex¬ 
haust their eloquence, and when every person in court presumed it to be 
a lost case, he expatiated on the effect of panic in dazzling the faculties 
and confounding the judgment, and appealed to the court, whether there 
ever was a stronger case than the present. “ It must,” he observed, 
“ have been as dark as pitch; as the moon did not rise for three hours 
afterwards; yet the panic made the w itnesses suppose it was clear light, 
whereas they could not see half a yard before them. Other almanacs 
were sent for, lest there might be some error in the one produced. They 
all corresponded: the witnesses were confounded : the judge gave a fa¬ 
vorable charge ; and the criminal was acquitted. 

But Brecknock, although he had the skill, or rather the craft, to cheat 
the gallows in this instance, could not do as much for himself. He was 
an accessary to a murder, committed by a notorious character of the 
name of Fitzgerald. Both were found guilty, and in spite of all the in¬ 
fluence exerted by the friends of the latter, he and his accomplice were 
hanged. So powerful and so numerous w'ere the friends and partisans af 
Fitzgerald, that a large body of soldiers, three or four hundred in num¬ 
ber, was paraded to prevent a rescue. 

This Fitzgerald was, unless my memory deceives me, the great duel- 
list who was so happily hit oft* as ‘ fighting Fitzgerald,’ in a London pe¬ 
riodical—who killed above a dozen individuals—and of whom some 
French prince said, his adventures ought to be bound up with those of 
“Jack the Giant-killer.” 

XXV. 

A CUNNING SWINDLER OUTWITTED. 

Two Quakers, brothers,lived in Philadelphia some years since, whose 
names I forbear to mention. One of them, ‘ rather soft in the head,’ was 
applied to for goods, by a plausible old fellow, who paid nobody, but 
whose roguery was unknown to the Quaker. While the goods were 
being packed up, the other brother came in, and asked the merchant 
to whom he had made so large a sale ? He replied, giving the name of 
the purchaser. “ W hy, brother,” said he, “ art thou mad ? The man is 
a great rogue, and will never pay thee—he pays nobody.” “ W 7 hat shall 
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I do ? what shall I do ?” says the seller—“ I shall be ruined.” “ Well,” 
says the other, “ I shall try to extricate thee;” and away he goes to the 

purchaser. Says he, “ Friend R-, I understand thee has been making 

a purchase of my brother. He is a poor, narrow-minded creature, and 
will tease thee for the money before it is half due. Give up the pur¬ 
chase. I have a large stock of goods, and can supply thee on much bet¬ 
ter terms than my brother.” The sharper, forgetting the old fable of the 
dog and the shadow, went back to the seller, and made some apology 
for declining the purchase. He then started off to the store to which he 
had been so kindly invited, and began to lay off some goods. “ Friend 

R- ,” says the merchant, “ let me know first who is thy indorser* 

that I may consider whether or not I will accept him.” “Indorser! in¬ 
dorser!” exclaimed the other, who began to 4 smell a rat,’ and to suspect, 
that with all his craft, he had been out-witted by a plain Quaker : “You 
said nothing about an indorser when you offered the goods.” “ Why 
man, does thee think I am such a fool as to give thee my goods without 
a good indorser? No! no! that will not do : give me a good indorser, 
and thee may have as many goods as thee pleases.” Thus was the 

biter bit; and R-sneaked off quietly, humbled and grieved at the 

disappointment. 

This Quaker, who thus brought off his brother with flying colors, was 
at the same table with two Philadelphia dandies. There were two par¬ 
tridges and a small turkey smoking upon the board. The bucks, looking 
down on the plain Quaker, took each a partridge. The Quaker, with¬ 
out complaint, sticks his fork in the turkey, and placing it on his plate, 
says : “ Well, friends, every man his bird, say I.” The bucks were glad 
to compromise, and give him a share of the birds, in order to partake of 
the turkey. 

XXVI. 

INORDINATE VANITY REBUKED. 

Godfrey Kneller, one of the vainest men that ever lived, was sit¬ 
ting, says Spense, one day with Pope, when his nephew, a Guinea 
trader, came in, to whom Kneller said : “ You have the honor of seeing 
two of the greatest men in the world.” “ I do not know,” says the other, 
“ how great you may be; but I do not like your looks. I have often 
bought a man much better than both of you together, all muscles and 
bones, for ten guineas.” 

XXVII. 

MAGNANIMOUS REVENGE. 

Frederick William, father of Frederick styled the Great, relates 
Thiebault, having struck an officer on parade, the latter stopped his 
horse, and drawing one of his pistols, said : “ Sire, you have dishonored 
me, and I must have satisfaction;” at the same time he fired his pistol 
over the king’s head, exclaiming “ That is for you.” Then, drawing the 
other, and aiming it at his heart, he said, “ This is for me ;” and shot him¬ 
self dead on the spot. The king never struck an officer afterwards. 

30 
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XXVIII. 

FAIRLY CAUGHT. 

The same monarch was fond of painting, but was a miserable dauber. 
He showed one of his paintings to a courtier, and asked what it could 
be sold for? The courtier, to Hatter him, said “A hundred ducats.” 
44 Take it, then,” said the king : “ I will sell it to you for fifty.” 

XXIX. 

AN UNHAPPY NATION. 

Some person had been speaking to Le Sage, the author of Gil Bias, 
about the perpetual complaints of the English, in spite of all their privi¬ 
leges and advantages. 44 Surely,” replied he, 44 they are the most un- 
happy people on the face of the earth, with liberty, property, and—three 
meals a-day.” 

XXX. 

BOSWELLIAN^. 

The picture drawn by Boswell, in his tour to the Hebrides, of the 
wretchedness of the inhabitants of those islands, is most revolting. Their 
huts had no light but what was admitted at the entrance, and through a 
hole in the thatch which gave vent to the smoke. 

In the highlands, he observes, it was formerly a law, that if a robber 
was sheltered from justice, any man of his clan might be taken in his 
place. 

In one of the Scotch rebellions, says the same unmatched personal 
bore , but most entertaining author, the Frazers weie violently opposed 
to the British government. Lovat, the chief of the clan, was in exile for 
a rape — and being pardoned, went to the English camp, when the clan 
immediately deserted to him in a body. 

XXXI. 

FERTILITY OF SPANISH SOIL. 

The meadows in Valencia, in Spain, according to Fischer's 4 Valen¬ 
cia,’ may be worked for eight months in the year. The mulberry trees 
renew their leaves three or four times annually. The same soil pro¬ 
duces corn, pulse, and vegetables, in uninterrupted succession, and re¬ 
wards the husbandman with forty, fifty, nay, even an hundred per cent. 

XXXII. 

A SINGULAR LIBEL. 

When James Ross was a candidate for the office of governor of 
the state of Pennsylvania, some libeller charged him, in one of the 
newspapers, with having administered the sacrament to a dog. The 
charge, which at that time could not be disproved, operated pernicious¬ 
ly among a religious population. Not knowing the relative proportion 
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of votes given for each of the candidates, I cannot pretend to say whe¬ 
ther or not this caused the loss of his election. But certain it is, that 
the printer, after a long time, was tried, and found guilty—and, if I am 
not mistaken, the damages awarded were only six cents. 

XXXIII. 

IMPUDENCE. 

A bold, impudent fellow came to me one day, many years since, 
and told me that he had been to market—had purchased a couple of 
chickens—was a little short—and asked me to lend him thirty-seven 
and a half cents. “ Why, sir, I do not know you.” “ Your brother 
knows me.” “ But that is no reason why you should ask to borrow 
money of me—an entire stranger—although the sum is but a trifle.” 
“Rest assured, sir, I will pay you.” “Well,” said I,jestingly, “I will 
try you.” I accordingly gave him the money. I saw nothing of him 
for eight or ten months, when at length he made his appearance, with 
as brazen a face as before—told the same story—and wanted to borrow 
the identical sum of thirty-seven and a half cents, for the purpose of 
paying for a pair of chickens. Struck with his impudence, I said, “ I 
might, sir, tell you that I could not do it—but I will in plain English 
tell you I will not.” “ Why so ?” inquired he, affecting surprise. “ Be¬ 
cause,” says I, “ you borrowed the same sum from me eight or ten 
months since, and promised to pay me, and broke your word.” He de¬ 
nied the fact, point blank, and said he had never before been in my 
store. My clerk, who was at the end of the store, and heard the whole 
discussion, had lived with me when the loan was made. He came for¬ 
ward : “ Yes, sir,” says he, “you did borrow the money, and I was pre¬ 
sent at the time.” He was not thus to be foiled, but said: “ Do, sir, 
lend me this small sum, and I will pay the two together.” I need not 
say that I was inexorable. 

I have heard, but once, of more barc-faced impudence than this. A 
gentleman, while conversing amidst a crowd on a fourth of July, with a 
distinguished gentleman of his acquaintance, was asked by a person— 
whose arm had been blown off by the bursting of a cannon on some 
public occasion—for some money, to aid him in his helpless condition. 
He put his hand in his pocket, and gave him a half-dollar. The man 
clutched it, and without rendering a word of thanks, retired. Not long 
after, he elbowed his way through the crowd, and touching the donor’s 
arm, observed: “ Your brother has just given me a dollar .” The hint 
was a broad one; and our generous contributor, not wishing to be out¬ 
done in liberality by his relative, drew from his pocket two twenty- 
five cent pieces, to redeem his credit with the solicitor. The maimed 
worthy, without a sign of gratitude, again mingled with the crowd; but 
was presently at his benefactor’s elbow, with a suspicious looking coin, 
between his thumb and finger, which he presented, saying: “ One of the 
quarters you gave me was an eighteen-penny piece . Can't you give me 
the balance /” M. C. 

Philadelphia, Jlugust, 1834. 
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Term Frutti. By the Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince.” Complete in one yo- 
lume. New-York : Harper A5D Brothers. 1834. 12mo. pp. 226. 

This is an outlandish book, with an outlandish title: the book Ger¬ 
man, the title Italian: Herman, Prince von Puckler Muskau, the au¬ 
thor’s name: and Tutti Frutti the name of his work. Tutti Frutti , 
(all fruits,) is the cognomen of an Italian ice, composed of, or rather fla¬ 
vored with, various fruits; and as the book before us is a medley of 
divers matters and things, the title is not inappropriate, though strange 
to English ears. There is another Italian ice, known by the name of 
J&rlechino, or Harlequin, from its many-colored coat: a name withal 
appropriate to some part of our author’s book, which is occasionally 
rather too trivial for a man of his years, he being long since on the 
shady side of forty. 

In this sultry season, when the dog-star rages, any thing that comes 
to us with the name of an ice-cream is very refreshing. Consequently, 
into this ice-cream we propose to dip, with spoon critical. But, first, a 
word concerning the author. 

The Prince von Puckler Muskau was born in Silesia, on the 30th of 
October, 17S5. In 1800 he entered the University of Leipsic, where 
he remained nearly three years, engaged principally in the study of law. 
On leaving the University, he entered the service of the king of Saxony, 
as a Garde-du-corps; and after distinguishing himself in various ways, 
he retired, with the grade of captain of cavalry, and became a traveller. 
On the death of his father, he came into possession of a large fortune, 
and retired to his ancient castle and paternal acres at Muskau. In 
1813 he again took up arms; distinguished himself in the Netherlands, 
and was present at the taking of Cassel, under General Geismar. 

“About this time,” says the translator of his book, “he was engaged 
in a novel description of duel. A French colonel of hussars, celebrated 
for his daring bravery, rode out considerably in advance of the lines, 
and challenged any officer in the army of his opponents to single com¬ 
bat. Prince Puckler accepted the challenge, and the contest took 
place in the centre between the two armies :—intense anxiety was pic¬ 
tured on the countenances of the spectators; it seemed as if the glory 
of their respective countries depended upon the issue. A death-like 
silence reigned throughout, which was only occasionally interrupted 
by the loud cheers of the deeply-interested soldiery, as their favorite 
champion gained a temporary advantage, or suffered a momentary de¬ 
feat. At length the guardian angel of Germany triumphed,—the brave 
Frenchman fell!” 

At the close of the war, he again retired to private life, and became 
once more a traveller. A few years later three very important even!* 
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happened to him. He ascended in a balloon with the iEronaut Reich- 
hard ; married the Countess Pappenheim; and was created a Prince. 
He has since visited England and France, giving to the world the “Tour 
of a German Prince” as the fruit of his travel. He is now improving 
his estates at Muskau, where we leave him, and turn to his book. 

This book is divided into several chapters, as follows : The Wan¬ 
derer’s Return; A Visit to the establishment of the Herrnhuters; The 
Album of an Active Mind ; Extracts from My Note-Book ; Scenes and 
Sketches of a Tour in the Riesengebirge ; The Modern Alcibiades; A 
Dialogue between Doctor Alcibiades and the Arabian Emyr Abdoulach; 
and finally a Letter from Berlin. 

The subjects treated of under these several heads are too diversified 
to admit of analysis. They are grave and gay ; lively and severe ; im¬ 
portant and trivial. We have marked several passages for extracts, and 
from these select the following, which form portions of a chapter in The 
Album of an Active Mind, and were suggested by a ‘ Vision of the Past 
and Future,’ wherein the author was transported into the gray shades of 
antiquity, and beheld, as if passing in review, the funeral honors and pro¬ 
cessions, which had been numbered with the thousand forgotten pageants, 
in ‘ the dark backward and abysm of time :’ 

“Who can fathom the depths of futurity ? who can tell the precise point where 
life terminates and where death commences ? The dark side of nature is closed 
to our view, and the sunny side, man’s terrestrial existence, is not less an enigma. 

“ From whence arises the inexpressible horror which is felt in the presence of 
the dead ? whence the fear of their re-appearance ? whence the dread of nocturnal 
darkness? whence the icy shuddering before those who once had life, and now 
appear before us divested of the veil of mortality which covered them ? 

“ The elastic spirits of youth surmount the influences of fear—in the zenith of 
my manhood and youthful courage, I ordered the trap-door which conducted to 
the family-vault of my ancestors to be unlocked, and I entered alone at midnight. 

“ Three coffins had been previously opened at mv request. When I found my¬ 
self in the charnel-house of centuries, I experienced an indescribable sensation— 
it was not fear, nor grief, nor pity, nor horror, at the hideous forms before me, but 
it seemed almost as if the very springs of life were frozen within me—as if I was 
myself a corpse. 

“My grandfather, who had died at the age of eighty-six, was the first object I 
examined ; his snowy locks had become, through the influence of the leaden man¬ 
tle which enveloped him, of a blond color, his head was not lying in the usual 
position upon the pillow, but was turned towards me, and his eyeless sockets 
were staring as if in reproof for violating the sanctuary of the dead; but I con¬ 
soled myself by remembering, that if my beloved parent was living, he would not 
frown upon me ; his character was too mild, and his mind too candid and enlarged. 

“I now passed on to another receptacle of the dead ; it contained a skeleton 
wrapped in a cloth embroidered with gold ; this had been a brave and powerfql 
warrior, who commanded in the thirty years’ war, and was governor of the mar- 
gravate of Lusatia; a superb portrait of him now hangs in the ancestral hall of 
my castle, as he appeared at the head of his cuirassiers, under Pappenheim, 
charging the flying Swedes—Ah ! how long is the laterna magica extinguished, 
which once illumined that beautiful painting; one of the remaining fragments 
of it is now before me. 

“The third coffin contained a lady, who, during her life, was called the beau¬ 
tiful Ursula ; the small skull had assumed a disagreeable dark brown color, the 
whole body was enveloped in a long wrapper of flame-colored silk, in a wonder¬ 
ful state of preservation. I wished to raise her up, but at the first movement sha 
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crumbled into dust, and myriads of millepedes crawled through my fingers and 
the broken joints of the mouldering skeleton. 

“I meditated for some time over the long range of coffins, absorbed in deep 
contemplation, then fell upon my knees and prayed, until the ice w hich had frozen 
over my breast dissolved into consoling tears, and whatever I had felt of horror, 
superstition, or fear, vanished before my God, leaving only a deep feeling of pious 
resignation ; I kissed, without experiencing the slightest repugnance, the cold 
forehead of my venerable parent, and severed from his head a lock of his hair as 
a memento of my visit; and if he had at that moment arose in his coffin and taken 
my hand, it would not have caused the slightest shudder of terror in my bosom. ,, 

We must not omit that part of his Vision, which extends a century or 
two into futurity. After bespeaking for himself no other funeral deco¬ 
rations than a white sheet for his mouldering form, • in the same manner 
as heaven wraps the departing year in a mantle of fleecy snow,’ and no 
honors but the tear of heart-felt sorrow, and a wreath of roses for his 
inanimate brow, from the trembling hand of affection, he touches the 
utilitarian sera upon which we have entered, in the annexed glance into 
the onward distance: 

“ A hundred years have elapsed since the termination of my mortal existence. 
Where now is love and the fond ties of domestic affection ? The age of indus¬ 
try is in its zenith, with its machinery and its wealth, whose potent influence is 
paramount to every other, and which, during my life, had already begun to burst 
forth like the first crimson streaks of dawn. 

“Where is the unsophisticated rustic ? Where is the classical scholar and the 
romantic poet of my varied and ever changing age ? All have vanished, and man 
is now alone governed by the consideration of what is useful. 

“The wand of the magician again passed over me, and I beheld those grounds, 
to the beautifying of which I had dedicated the principal portion of my life. 
Merciful heavens ! what do I 9ec? The river, which was formerly a bright crys¬ 
tal stream meandering through my park, has been made, for the purposes of com¬ 
merce, navigable ; timber yards, bleaching grounds, and cloth manufactories have 
usurped the place of my dark groves and blooming meadows. But what do I 
behold? My beautiful castle! Do not my eyes deceive me? Oh, no! it has 
become an establishment for cotton spinners ! Maddened with indignation, I 
vociferated loudly for the proprietor. I was answered, that he lived in that small 
cottage surrounded by an orchard and vegetable garden. Is that all, exclaimed 
I, that remains to my descendants of what I once called mine? ‘Most certain¬ 
ly,’ was the reply, ‘it has been divided among hundreds, and has now become 
the property of the Trades-Unionists ? You are surely not insane enough to 
expect, that so large a possession should continue to belong to one person in this 
land of* liberty and equality ?’ 

“ I turned from the speaker with sickening disgust, and penetrated by a mag¬ 
netic glance the interior of the cottage, where 1 beheld, forsaken by all, in a cor¬ 
ner of one of the rooms, the master of the house expiring; I then heard the sons 
saying to each other, ‘Our father is undoubtedly dead, let his body be carried 
out of the house.’ 

“My beloved reader will naturally demand where is the grave, where is the 
cemetery in which to inter the corpse ? Why, truly it was conveyed to a place 
where it^could be still useful—into the fields, for manure!” 

The reader who may have perused the ‘ Travels of a German Prince,’ 
will remember the many happy conceits, the well-turned periods, and the 
fine descriptions, with which it abounds. At intervals—they are rare, it 
must be admitted—there are similar features in Tutti Frutti. The an¬ 
nexed paragraph partakes of the better vein:. 
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“I continued my route for some time absorbed in contemplation, and wove one 
web of speculation after another, until I was suddenly aroused from my reverie by 
the loud gabbling of a flock of geese. Upon looking up, 1 perceived two large 
gray ganders arrayed against each other in mortal combat. I pictured them to 
my imagination as two knightly princes, who, armed in a panoply of gray fea¬ 
thers, were disputing their individual rights ; while the ladies, arrayed in a circle, 
like the high dames in a balcony, encouraged their champions with their gentle 
feminine gabble, and with their long necks extended towards heaven, invoked the 
god of war to crown with victory the warrior they most loved. I could not help 
admiring the devoted courage of these feathered combatants, who returned again 
and again to the charge, so unlike the princes of our own species, who leave their 
contests and dissensions to be decided by the geese, their subjects ; and these are 
so obliging as to fight till death for interests not their own. I, however, as a 
higher power, humanely interfered to terminate the deadly strife, and resolved at 
a future time to pen the record of their bravery with their own feathers.” 

As this is scarcely less the age of balloons, than of canals and rail¬ 
roads, the subjoined graphic picture of an aerial voyage of our author, at 
Berlin, may prove interesting: 

“ As we gently and slowly ascended, I had sufficient time to salute and receive 
in return the farewell salutations of my friends below. No imagination can paint 
any thing more beautiful than the magnificent scene now disclosed to our en¬ 
raptured senses. The multitudes of human beings, the houses, the squares and 
streets, the highest towers gradually diminishing; while the deafening tumult 
became a gentle murmur, and finally melted into a death-like silence. The earth 
which we had recently left lay extended in miniature relief beneath us ; the ma¬ 
jestic linden-trees appeared like green furrows ; the river Spree like silver thread ; 
and the gigantic poplars of the Postdam A116e, which is several leagues in length, 
threw their shade over the immense plain. 

“We had probably ascended by this time some thousand feet, and lay softly 
floating in the air, when a new and more superb spectacle burst upon our dtlightcd 
view. As far as the eye could compass the horizon, masses of threatening clouds 
were chasing each other to the immeasurable heights above ; and, unlike the level 
appearance which they wear when seen from the earth, their entire altitude was 
visible in profile, expanded into the most monstrous dimensions—chains of snow- 
white mountains, wrought into phantastic forms, seemed as if they were tumbling 
headlong upon us. 

“One colossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us on every side, till 
we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared high above them, where they now 
lay beneath us, rolling over each other like the bdlows of the sea when agitated 
by the violence of the storm, obscuring the earth entirely from our view. At in¬ 
tervals the fathomless abyss was occasionally illumined by the beams of the sun, 
and resembled for a moment the burning crater of a volcano; then new volumes 
.rushed forward and closed up the chasm; all was strife and tumult. Here we 
beheld them piled on each other white as the drifted snow, there in fearful heaps 
of a dark watery black ; at one instant rearing towers upon towers, in the next 
creating a gulf at the sight of which the brain became giddy, dashing eternally 
onward, onward, in wild confusion. I never before witnessed any thing com¬ 
parable to this scene, even from the summit of the highest mountains; besides, 
from them the continuing chain is generally a great obstruction to the view, which, 
after all, is only partial; but here there was nothing to prevent the eye from rang¬ 
ing over the boundless expanse. 

“ The feeling of absolute solitude is rarely experienced upon the earth ; but inr 
these regions, separated from all human associations, the soul might almost fancy 
it had passed the confines of the grave. Nature was entirely noiseless—even the 
wind was silent; therefore, receiving no opposition, we gently floated along, and 
the lonely stillness was only interrupted by the progress of the car and its colossal 
ball, which, self-propelled, seemed like the roc-bird fluttering- in the blue ether. 
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Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up, in order to enjoy more completely 
the superb prospect, when Mr. Reichhard, with great sang-froid, told me I must 
be seated, for that, owing to the great haste with which it had been constructed, 
the car was merely glued, and might therefore easily come asunder, unless we 
were careful. It may readily be supposed, that, after receiving this intimation, I 
remained perfectly quiet. We now commenced descending, and were several 
times obliged to throw out some of the ballast in order to rise again. In the 
mean time we dipped insensibly into the sea of clouds which enveloped us like a 
thick veil, and through which the sun appeared like the moon in Ossian. This 
illumination produced a singular effect, and continued for some time till the clouds 
separated, and we remained swimming about beneath the once more clear azure 
heavens. 

“ Shortly after we beheld, to our great astonishment, a species of “fata mor¬ 
gana” seated upon an immense mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of the 
balloon and ourselves surrounded by myriads of variegated rainbow tints. A full 
half-hour the spectral-reHected picture hovered constantly by our side. Each 
slender thread of the net-work appeared distended to the 9ize of a ship’s cable, 
and we ourselves like two tremendous giants enthroned on the clouds.” 

The voyageurs descended upon the top of a tall pine, in a wood near 
Berlin. The Prince, having lost, in his elevation, the capacity of mea¬ 
suring distance, mistook the tree for a shrub, and was only prevented 
from taking a trifling leap of an hundred feet, by the animated remon¬ 
strance of his more experienced companion. 

The connoisseur of paintings, in the Vicar of Wakefield, assures his 
friend and protege, that it is always safe in pronouncing on the merits of 
a picture, to say “ that it would have been better, if the artist had taken 
more pains with it.” We feel ourselves perfectly safe in passing the 
same judgment upon the book before us. Nevertheless, with all its de¬ 
fects, the reader will find it in many instances amusing and instructive. 


Things as they Are : or Notes of a Traveller through some of the Middle and 
Northern States. Illustrated by several Engravings. 12mo. pp. 252. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

An entertaining volume, uniting a vast deal of useful and important 
information, with the reflections of a sound and cultivated mind. There 
is a variety about it that is quite charming. The writer places a town, or 
a bit of popular scenery be fore the mind’s eye with a graphic distinctness 
of description; and the next moment he takes the reader along with 
him, in the consideration of some topic, which has suddenly suggested 
itself to him, or in the comparison of the new with the old world, which 
he has evidently visited, and not with an unobservant eye or idle pencil. 
The author of Waverley somewhere observes, that he never passed fifteen 
minutes conversation with the meanest hind, without acquiring informa¬ 
tion, which added to his power to gratify his readers. The author of 
“ Notes of a Traveller” has not held himself aloof from any class—and 
from the extent and variety of intelligence contained in his book, we 
must conceive him to be, not only an acute and attentive observer, but to 
have been withal, something of a bore, to the many from whom such va- 
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ried information must have been wormed. But his readers are the gain¬ 
ers ; and few will complain that he has been thus industrious. His tra¬ 
vels commence at Washington, which, with Mount Vernon, are described 
at some length. Baltimore and Philadelphia—especially the latter city 
—seem to us to have been passed rather lightly over. New-York is 
more liberally dealt with. The seventh chapter, embracing, among other 
topics, ‘ the Apparatus of Literature’ and ‘ Conversations with Booksellers 
on public taste,’ contains one or two admirably drawn sketches. The 
palpable hit, in the first above named, at the puffing expositions and blus¬ 
tering ignorance of a ci-devant Magazine proprietor, is to the life ; and 
in the second, the * Conversations’ are so natural, that they will be recog¬ 
nized at once by all who know the public-spirited and worthy gentleman, 
who stands as senior at the head of the well-known firm, from whose press 
this volume proceeds. The remarks of the author throughout, upon 
books, literature in general, and education, are sensible and just, and 
worthy of especial heed. We are compelled to refer our readers to the 
volume itself for very interesting descriptions of the most prominent 
scenes and towns in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
New-York—well assured, that after perusing the ascent to Mount Wash¬ 
ington, and the Catskills to the Mountain House, they will agree with us, 
that the writer has an eye and ear open to the loveliness and majesty of 
nature, and the ability to convey his impressions of both with uncommon 
force and beauty. The subjoined faithful picture of New-York will 
scarcely prove unacceptable to the citizen, or the stranger at a distance : 

“There is much that is ludicrous in the motley crowds rushing through Broad¬ 
way at different hours ; but when the city is seen in one view, the si^ht is a so¬ 
lemn one. If you are called to depart, or if you by any chance arrive, in the dead 
of night, the vacancy and silence of the streets are exceedingly impressive. Two 
hundred and forty thousand people obeying the laws of nature, at least in repose. 
The dead of night, strictly speaking, lasts but a very short time in the principal 
thoroughfares; for the termination of the play at about twelve, and of fashionable 
parties at one, keeps up a rumbling of carriages for an hour or two, until the most 
remote routes have been performed, and the horses are returned to their stables. 
After this is over, half hours and even hours of almost total silence sometimes 
intervene, while the watchman, in the dome of the City Hall, proclaims to the 
ears of the sick and the watchful that another day is approaching, whether desired 
or apprehended by them. A cannon is fired at break of day on Governor’s Is¬ 
land ; but before this the lines of milk, bread, and butchers* carts are in motion, 
and some come rattling down the island from above, while others are collecting 
at the ferries on the Long Island and Jersey shores, and all are soon dinning the 
streets. From the heights of Brooklyn you may hear their rattling, increasing 
from feeble beginnings, until, joined by the drays proceeding from the north to 
the south part of the city to their stands, it swells into an unintermitted roar, like 
the sound of Niagara at Q,ueenston, to stop not till midnight. Some time after 
daylight, while the lamps at the steam-boat docks are still glimmering, and those 
in the streets which, by mistake, have had oil enough, the first smoke begins to 
rise from the houses of laborers in the upper wards. Some five or ten early risers 
are just putting sparks to wood or coal; and their example is so contagious, that 
fires are speedily blazing in every house and almost every chimney in the city. 
In the cold season this is a singular sight; and when the wind is from the south 
in the morning, the heavy cloud which generally overhangs the city is blown north¬ 
ward, leaving the Battery in the fight of the sun, while many of the other parts 
are deeply obscured. Soon after sunrise, floods of daily emigrants from the up- 
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per wards, meeting at Broadway and Canal-street, pour down to the wharves, the 
mechanics* shops, and the houses in building, many of them with convenient little 
tin-kettles, containing their dinners and preparations for heating them, all bound 
to their work. Then come the clerks of all degrees, the youngest generally first: 
and these, in an hour or thereabouts, give place to their masters, who flow down 
with more dignity, but scarcely less speed, to the counting-rooms of the commer¬ 
cial streets, hundreds of them, especially in unfavorable weather, in the omni¬ 
buses, which render the street so dangerous now and at three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Ere these crowds have disappeared, they become crossed and 
mingled with some of the fourteen thousand children who go to the public and 
primary schools at nine, and an unknown number who frequent the private schools 
of all sorts. Then are seen also the students of Columbia College and the Uni¬ 
versity, the medicals in winter hurrying to Barclay-street, lawyers, clients, and 
witnesses gathering about the City Hall, and the Marine, and Ward Courts. * * 
A stranger would think that New-York was a city of idleness, gayety, and wealth. 
But let him turn down almost any street at the right or left, and enter some of the 
dwellings of the industrious poor, and he would find all were not rich or unoccu¬ 
pied ; let him glance at the chambers of others, and he would be convinced that 
some are wretched, and in want of all things.” 

The annexed conversation, overheard by the author between a poor 
man and a shop-keeper, with whom he was bartering some neat products 
of his skill, well illustrates Yankee curiosity and perseverance: 

“ ‘ Did you ever see any of Reeves’s Patent Water Colors ? If you did, I sup¬ 
pose you don’t know exactly how they are made. Now these are as much 
Reeves’s Colors as them you've got in your case yonder, though I made them 
yesterday myself. You don’t believe that, I s’pose ; but I’ve worked for Reeves 
in London: I couldn’t find out in this country how to make such fine paints; and 
went to England a-purpose to lam. I didn’t see why I shouldn’t help him supply 
this country, the demand has got to be so great now. Well, they let me go into 
the shop—they thought I didn’t know nothing, and perhaps I didn’t such a terri¬ 
ble deal. However, I know’d so much as this—I got so pretty soon that I could 
make the patent colors as well as anybody. But I wasn’t quite ready to come 
off yet, mind you. There was the camel’s hair-pencils; nobody knew how to 
make them in the United States—and I thought I might as well lam that tue while 
my hand was in. Well, I left Mr. Reeves’s, and got in a pencil-shop; and the 
first thing I found out was, that they are made of nothing in the world but squir¬ 
rels’ tails.’ 

“Here was an exclamation of surprise and doubt. 

“ ‘If they an’t,’ continued the narrator, perfectly unabashed, ‘I hope I may 
never stir out of my tracks. I tell you they’re squirrels* tails, brought from 
America ; and if they can manufacture them cheap, sartingly we ought to under¬ 
sell ’em. But then there’s the putting the hairs together all exactly right, and 
eettingthem through the little end of a ehicken’s quill, and there gluing them 
fast. That’s the rub—not exaetly that either—but there’s the sticking-pi ace. 
I guess I worked long enough at that to find out how it was done, and then had 
to be told and look too before I could larn; and law, it’s easy enough.’ 

“‘Well, how is it?* 

“‘Ah!’ replied the artisan, with a shrewd, penetrating, and ironical look— 
• that’s tellin*.’ ” 

The style of this traveller’s 4 Notes,’ is in general terse and perspi¬ 
cuous—though there are occasional marks of haste—as on page thir¬ 
teen, where the writer, in effect, informs the reader that Washington’s 
mansion, although old, exhibits marks of age. But these defects— -abun¬ 
dantly counterbalanced by more prominent beauties—are very rare. 
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The Past and Present, a comparative view of Idolatry and Religion, as aids to Learning: 
a Poem, pronounced before the Athenian Society of Bristol College, Pennsylvania. By 
Willis Gaylord Clark. Published by order of the Society. College Press. 

The author of this Poem mentions, in the Preface which introduces 
it to the public, that it is published contrary to his original intention, 
through the urgent solicitation of the President of Bristol College, and 
a Committee from the Society before which it was delivered—and that, 
being produced at a brief notice, it lacks the lima labor usually bestow¬ 
ed upon similar efforts—inasmuch, as on the evening previous to its re¬ 
cital, only two thirds of the production were completed—the remainder 
being written and copied afterwards, and not even read entirely through, 
before the whole was pronounced at Bristol. The annexed extract— 
for which alone we can find space—succeeds a description of the long 
night which hung over the nations: 

“ While Learning, with a spirit dim and cold, 

Bow’d to the dark idolatries of old,”— 

and false Mythology exercised its baneful influence: 

‘‘Of this dark worship, what remaineth now?— 

Ask the pale ruins upon Phyle’s brow! 

Or, turning to Italia’s coast, behold ^ 

The veil of time from the dim Past unroll’d! 

Lo! where the Eternal City’s wreck appears, 

Crushed by the weight of many a hundred years! 

Where now the trophies of her ancient pride ? 

O’erwhelmed, and lost in Lethe’s rolling tide! 

Her moss-grown temples trembling in decay, 

Through which the stranger takes nis winding way. 

O’er prostrate obelisks and tombs unknown, 

Which rose in mystery, and whose names are gone. 

Gaze where the blithe Pleistus’ waters flow, 

Or where Dodona’s woods in Summer glow : 

Where Delphi’s thunder-stricken ruins spread.— 

Her shrines defaced, her altar-fires unfed ! 

How changed the glory of those haunts sublime, 

Once held as sacred from the touch of time! 

Still, robed in gorgeous light, against the skv, 

The stern Pagnesiads lift their forms on high 
Still smile the sunny vales in peace around, 

And flowers in multitudes, bestrew the ground: 

Each stream renowned of old, is flashing still, 

And the blue air hangs bright o’er every hill: 

But where the grandeur of the towering piles, 

Once proudly beaming ’mid those high defiles ? 

There Blennius with nis barb’rous legions stood, 

And bristling spears were bathed in crimson blood: 

There lay the gathered spoils of Marathon, 

And there the Lydian tributes brightly shone: 

There fell Castalian dews, in freshness down, 

And o’er Hyampeia, hung Apollo’s frown ; 

And there the will of Goas, in falsehood told, 

Was bartered forth, for red and gleaming gold— 

Till fraud, successful for a while, became 
A magic nalo, circling Delphi’s name. 

“ Now what remains ? In solitude apart, 

Her dreary aspect chills the traveller’s heart; 

Each fane, renowned of yore, in ruin laid, 

Glooms in the dusky ivy's mantling shade: 

And on those mighty gates, where Sages wrought 
The solemn records of their lofty thought— 
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Whose power resistless, o’er a nation hung, 

When Pindar swept his lyre, and Homer sung; 

On them, no more the words of counsel burn— 

No longer on triumphant hinge they turn; 

But mists of age their mouldering site conceal, 

Where drowsy bats on twilight pinions wheel. 

" Yet when those broken shrines were in their prime,— 

The brightest objects in the eye of Time,— 

When wrapt in guile those ancient Cities lay, 

And scenes of not turned the night to day; 

When Lust and Murder stalked uncheck’d abroad, 

And Sin’s wide current like a river flow’d,— 

Then rose that star above Judea’s land, 

And bade its lustre o’er the world expand: 

Then struggling Paul in Athens stood, and cried 
Against idolatry, and fraud, and pride: 

He spake of One, whose smile could warm the grave,— 

Who walked unshrinking on the midnight wave ; 

Whose love was boundless, and whose tender eye 
Look’d down on men with kind benignity. 

4 The God that made the World,’ he praised aloud, 

Till Felix quaked, and Dionysius bow’d: 

At Csesar’s judgment seat, sublime he stood, 

With words of eloquence, a glowing flood : 

With hand extended, and persuasive tongue,— 

In Royal ears, his melting accents rung; 

Till tears around him, fell like morning dew, 

And Justice whispered that his God was true ! 

“ Since then, rejoicing Science on its way, 

Hath moved, illumined by Religion’s ray; 

That dawn unbarred the gates of heavenly light, 

And quenched the darkness of that gloomy night— 

Through the dim wastes of centuries it spread, 

And bade the monk in cloisters, 4 cowl his head,’— 

Till halls of learning felt its cheering soul, 

And bade the genial radiance onward roll. 

Through Europe’s boundaries it swept along- 
inspired the preacher’s heart—the poet’s song ;— 

Barbarian hordes to Virtue’s path it won, 

And walked in beauty like the golden sun ; 

Till half the world its kindling power confest, 

And the glad spirit ran from breast to breast.” 

The mechanical execution of this little Poem is creditable to the press 
of the Institution from whence it emanates. 


Two Old Men’s Tales : The Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter. In two vols. 

12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The authorship of these two stories has been variously attributed. 
The author of 4 Pelham y has been named, among other prominent 
writers; but we venture a prediction, that they are by the author of 
4 The Diary of a London Physicianand * it will go nigh to be thought 
so shortly/ or we are greatly in error. Whoever may be the writer, 
however, he exercises a potent sway over the hearts of his readers. The 
language—the incidents—the plot—all are excellent, and stirring. The 
only objection, that will strike the reader as worthy of notice, is the 
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minuteness of description which, in some instances, detains the mind too 
long from the thrilling story which it is intended to embellish. We re¬ 
gret that the intimate connexion—the close blending—of the whole, pre¬ 
vents extracts. ‘ The Deformed,’ is the history of a deformed child— 
whose mother died before he had tasted the bitterness of the world—of 
the trials which he endured after the second marriage of his father—his 
affections—his loves—reverses—and the sad termination of all. • The 
Admiral’s Daughter,’ in the deep emotions which its perusal excites, will 
compare favorably with many of the productions of Bulwer. The style is 
equally fervent and impassioned, and the grouping and management of 
the several scenes as effective and dramatic. The last is the longest 
and the best story—a tale of guilt and sorrow. We would instance the 
scene descriptive of the return of Vivian—the subsequent discovery— 
the duel—and the admission of his repentant wife, in disguise, to his 
apartment and dying bed, as imbued with deep and vivid interest. 
These volumes will be widely popular with the admirers of the ‘ Bulwer 
school.’ 


Speculation : a novel. By the author of *Traita and Traditioni of Portugal.’ In two 

volumes. The Brothers Harper. 

There is no particular class of novels in which ‘ Speculation’ may 
be ranked. Wit, the author certainly has ; and a fine and quick percep¬ 
tion of the burlesque—and pathos, too, on occasion. The colloquial 
and descriptive portions of the work are not a little tinged with the easy 
style of Miss Edgeworth—and the episodes are tinctured with that florid 
elaborateness which distinguishes the Pelham class of fictions. The 
characters are drawn with much skill, and their individuality—in the 
windings towards the plot—well preserved. As a whole, ‘ Speculation’ 
will entertain and amuse the reader—but it will scarcely attain a length¬ 
ened celebrity. There is not a work of Scott’s which does not con¬ 
tain some scene which will never pass from the memory of the reader— 
while, for the most part, in modem works of fiction, a year suffices to 
shut out all record of the heroes and heroines who figure in their 
pages. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The American Natt. —The num¬ 
ber of vessels now in the American 


Navy is as follows: 

Twelve 74s 888 

Fourteen 44s 618 

Three 36s 198 

Two 24s 48 

Thirteen 18s 234 

Seven 12s 84 

One 3 3 

Total Ships, 52. Guns, 2071 
Captains in the Navy, 37 

Masters Commandant, 41 

; Lieutenants, 252 

Surgeons, 43 

Assistant do. 48 

Pursers, 43 

Chaplains, 8 

Passed Midshipmen, 134 

Midshipmen, 314 

Sailing Masters, 29 

Boatswains, 18 

Gunners, 17 

Carpenters, 14 

Soil-makers, 14 

Total Officers, 1012 
Lt. Col. of Marines, 1 

Captains, 9 

1st Lieutenants, 23 

2nd Lieutenants, 16 


Total, 49 

Gold. —Statement of the amount of 
gold subject to coinage under the new 
ratio, deposited within the period com¬ 
mencing 1st June, and ending 1st Au¬ 
gust, 1834, with the whole amount coin¬ 
ed to the latter date from August 1st, 
jmd the amount of coin delivered. 

Gold bullion deposited in June—coin¬ 
age deferred under an anticipation of 
the action of Congress, $61,500 
Gold deposited in July, and 
deferred, viz: 

Uncoined Bullion, 133,300 
Coins of the United 

States, 226,300 

Foreign Coins, 47,400 

- 407,000 


Gold deposited from the 1st 
to the 9th August: 

Uncoined Bullion, 25,000 
Coins of the United 
States of former 
standard, 48,000 

Foreign CoinB, 3,000 

- 76,000 


Whole amount coined from 
1st to 9th August, 


544,500 

310,000 


Old coinage 
now in existence 

New coinage 
will be enough 
leaa to make the 


Remaining uncoined Aug. 9th, $234,500 
Value of Gold Coin, as regulated by 
the recent law of Congress. 

Eagle, 

Half Eagle, 

Quarter Eagle 
Eagle, 

Half Eagle, 

Quarter Eagle, 

French, Louis d’or, about 

Doubloons,—Spanish and Patriot, 

Specie Imported and Exported from 
the United States, from the 1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1833, to August 12th, 1894* 

FROM RETURNS RECEIVED TO 1834. 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 

June 9, $8,642,339 25 $397,331 85 

June 30, 2,165,700 97 275,219 

July 26, 1,051,802 82 182,010 

Aug. 12, 793,848 78 96,255 


$10 66 2-8 
6 33 i-3 

2 06 1-6 
$10 
5 

2 90 
5 75 
4 84 
8 75 
15 00 


$12,653,691 82 $950,815 85 
Imported - - $12,653,691 82 

Exported - - 950,815 85 

Imported excess - $11,702,875 97 


NEW-YORK. 

Statistics. —It will be seen from the 
annexed statements, that during the first 
seven months of the present year, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1833, the number of arrivals of ves¬ 
sels from foreign countries of dry goods 
cargoes, and of passengers, has greatly 
increased : 

ARRIVAL!. 

In 1833. In 1834. 

January, 92 91 
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February, 

98 

121 

March, 

127 

168 

April, 

208 

177 

May, 

202 

238 

June, 

202 

203 

July, 

193 

220 

Total, 

1122 

1218 



1122 


Increase, 

, 96 


It may be proper to mention, that the 
cargoes below mentioned, have been 
uniformly lighter than in previous 
years: 


CARGOES OF DRT GOODS. 



In 1833. 

In 1834. 

January, 

20 

5 

February, 

16 

18 

March, 

19 

33 

April, 

35 

29 

May, 

24 

36 

June, 

35 

27 

July, 

22 

44 

Total, 168 

189 



168 



Increase, 21 


Should the number of passengers du¬ 
ring the last five months of the present 
year bear the same proportion to those 
of the first seven as was the case in 1833, 
the number during the whole year will 
be 62,003 ; or 13,414 more than ever ar¬ 
rived in any one year before : 


PASSENGERS. 



In 1833. 

In 1834. 

January, 

567 

420 

February, 

477 

460 

March, 

738 

1454 

April, 

3415 

3959 

May, 

3869 

9653 

June, 

8850 

8167 

July, 

5406 

10,512 

Total, 

23,316 

34,625 

23,316 


Increase, 

11,309 


Long Island Rail-road. —The Com¬ 
missioners of the Rail-road lately had a 
a meeting, at which a resolution was 
passed, that books of subscription to the 
stock should be opened on the 1st Dec. 
next. The subscriptions were deferred 
to that time, with a view that certain sur¬ 
veys of the route might be made in the 
interim. A committee was appointed to 


visit Boston, Providence, and Stoning- 
ton, to ascertain what co-operation 
might be expected in effecting this new 
channel of intercourse between New- 
York and Boston. 

Temperance Statistics. —The Se¬ 
cretary of the New-York City Tempe¬ 
rance Society furnishes the following 
statement, in anticipation of the issue of 
the annual Report of the State Execu¬ 
tive Committee: 

Number of Temperance So¬ 
cieties in the State ofNew- 


York, for the year 1834, 2,500 

No. of pledged members, 340,107 

Increase the past year, 100,000 

Reported as having aban¬ 
doned the traffic in ardent 
spirits, 1,473 

No. of those who continue 
the sale, 2,874 

No. of subscribers to “Tem¬ 
perance Recorder,” 97,924 

No. of subscribers in the 

United States, 200,000 


Surely, this is all encouragement. 

Cholera. —During the month, the 
cholera has again made its appearance 
in the city. Its prevalence, however, 
has been comparatively slight, and its 
mortality greatly lessened. Its presence 
was unattended by the alarm which it 
formerly created. A number of cases 
occurred at Albany, and Poughkeepsie 
—but the disease soon subsided. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Riots. —The Ursuline Convent, at 
Charlestown, Mass., was pillaged and 
burnt down by an infuriated mob, on 
the evening of Monday, the 12th ultimo. 
A young lady, in a state of temporary 
derangement,left thelnstitution, and af¬ 
ter a short period returned. Unfounded 
reports that she was detained in the 
nunnery against her will, obtained pre¬ 
valence ; and a mob of several thou¬ 
sands, many disguised in fantastic dress¬ 
es and painted faces—assembled, and 
proceeded to their destructive work. 
The inmates, consisting of the Lady Su¬ 
perior, five or six Nuns, three servant 
maids, and fifty-five or fifty-six children, 
the latter being pupils under the instruc¬ 
tion oftheNuns,and placed thereby their 
parents and other friends, were ordered 
to retire by the rioters, which they did. 
They then proceeded to set fire to the 
nunnery with torches, in different places. 
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which with the out-houses and chapel, 
were soon destroyed. The Bishop’s 
Lodge, adjoining, and the Old Nunnery, 
were likewise burned down, and the 
vines and fences destroyed. Property 
belonging to the convent not destroyed, 
was stolen—as silver plate, etc. The 
largest meeting ever convened in Fa- 
neuil Hall assembled to take measures 
for the relief of the Institution, and for 
the punishment of the agressors, many 
of whom were arrested. 


VIRGINIA. 

Education. —The university of Vir¬ 
ginia had about 210 matriculates, at the 
last session, which is by far the largest 
number she has ever yet enrolled. At 
the recent examination, seven of the stu¬ 
dents received the degree of master of 
arts. Mr. W. C. Rives has been ap¬ 
pointed by the governor of Virginia, a 
visitor in the place of Mr. Madison re¬ 
signed. Joseph C. Cabell, esq. is ap¬ 
pointed rector, which office had been 
held by Mr. Madison since Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s death. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Statistics. —Exports of Cotton and 
Rice from Charleston, from 1st October, 
1833, to 1st August, 1834. 


Liverpool, 
Other B. Ports, 
Havre, 

Other For. Pts. 
Other For. Pts. 
West Indies, 


Ports in U. S. 


Cotton. 

Rice. 

118637 

4638 

20320 

12496 

38739 

7068 

6553 

1213 

22873 

33869 

00 

16819 

206124 

76103 

36815 

29147 

242939 

105250 


SEA ISLAND INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE. 


To Great Britain, 11975. 

France, 45G7 

Ports in U. S. 962 


17504 

MARYLAND. 

Emigrants at Baltimore. —From 


the official returns made by the Health 
Office to the Board of Health, it appears 
that during the last three months the to¬ 
tal number of passengers arrived was 
4491, viz : 

May —Foreigners 847 Citizens 76 Total 923 
June 1618 13.5 17.53 

July 1744 71 1815 


4491 


1 Aids to Science.’ —Five successful 
—though in one or two instances dan¬ 
gerous—ascensions in balloons, have 
been made from Baltimore, within the 
month. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Riots. —During the month, several 
riots have occurred in the quiet and 
usually orderly city of Brotherly Love. 
For some cause not stated, a large 
party of young men met, and attacked 
a place where the amusement of W’hat is 
called the “ flying horses” was kept, and 
frequented chiefly by blacks. These de¬ 
fended themselves, and a bloody battle 
ensued. The mayor and his police 
maintained themselves manfully, and, 
assisted by many special constables, re¬ 
stored the public peace; but the build¬ 
ings were demolished, and much damage 
otherwise done—several hundred per¬ 
sons being engaged in the affray. Many 

f >risoners were taken and committed. A 
arge numbei of the police were wounded. 

Coal Trade. —About 204,000 tons 
of coal had arrived by way of the 
Schuylkill and Delaw’are, in the present 
year, up to the 1st- August, or 75,000 
tons less than at the same time last 
year ; and the stock on hand at Phila¬ 
delphia is heavy. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Education. -The annual Com¬ 

mencement of this Institution was cele¬ 
brated at New Haven on the 20th ult. 
Number of graduates 64. The honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred on Jo¬ 
shua A. Spencer, Esq. Rev. Erastus 
Cole, and Edmund J. lyes. That of D. 
D. on Rev. Andrew Reed, and James 
Mattheson, the English delegates, the 
latter of whom was present. That of LL. 
D. on Hon. Samuel A. Foot, Governor 
of the State, and Hon. Thomas Scott 
Williams, chief Justice elect. On the 
day previous, at 11 o’clock, A. M. the 
annual oration before the Phi Beta Kap¬ 
pa Society was delivered by James A. 
Hillhouse, Esq. His subject was * The 
character and services of Lafayette.* At 
2 P. M. an oration was delivered before 
the Lionian Society, by Rev. W. W. An¬ 
drews of Kent, Conn. At half past 3, the 
usualPrize speaking by undergraduates. 
In the evening, the society of Alumni 
held their annual meeting. An address 
was made by Lucius Duncan, Esq. of 
New Orleans. 
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The “Universal Yankee Nation,” —as the Americans are called abroad,—receives, 
by general consent, a notable reputation for ’cuteness in bargains and success in trade. Im» ^ 
pertinent travellers among us have represented the poorer classes as subsisting by prey deriv¬ 
ed from each other. Though these libels are refuted by the general success of a country 
which contains fewer native poor than any other nation on the face of the globe, yet, for the 
sake of argument, if the contrary were admitted, we might point to the superior claims of Eu¬ 
rope to distinction in this particular. There are sixty thousand people in the city of London, 
who rise every morning without the prospect of a meal unless it is stolen. The children of 
parents in this class are instructed to steal, and bring home the avails to their relations; and 
great is their compunction when they have failed. Hundreds of young farmers, oppressed by 
poverty and disappointment, go purposely every year to the metropolis, and commit larcenies, 
that they may be detected and sent to Van Dieman’s Land, there to enjoy “Australasian po¬ 
pularity,” and far better prospects than they experienced at home. Many convicts there hare 
risen from the crime-list to ride in their coaches. 

In France, the ingenuity of the poor canaille, in tricks of iniquity, is truly wonderful, and 
their evasions of law worthy of the genius of Talleyrand himself. The last specimens of this 
kind are the chiens fraudeurs , or thieving dogs, with which the worst parts of Paris, especially 
the Marais , abound. These dogs are amenable to no statute, or code of laws. It is not 
known how far the development of the bump of ‘ acquisitiveness’ upon their craniums assists 
the operations of their instructors ; but their education in larceny is complete, and their suc¬ 
cess astonishing. They will take a handkerchief or a pair of gloves from the pocket of a 
man in a crowd, and trot to their owners with the articles, with a sagacity altogether human. 
Some of these quadrupeds have been had up for trial, and barked themselves not guilty in ca>- 
nine French. Their biped owners cannot, of course, be held accountable for the vagrancy of 
the animals; and, though they receive the stolen property, they contend in court, that as the 
dogs never communicate the names of those whom they rob, it is impossible to make restitu¬ 
tion. So the dogs are cleared, and their owners shrug themselves out of cotut, snapping their 
fingers, and crying Vive la Bagatelle ! 

Something akin to the arrest of these felonious dogs occurred lately in one of the London 
police offices. Two young ladies of rank, while promenading in a public square, observed the 
proprietors of a donkey whipping the animal with great cruelty. They instantly, in the kind¬ 
ness of their hearts, took measures to have them apprehended. The offenders were a poor 
man, his wife, and a son, about seven years of age. The son, at his parent’s command, 
thwacked the donkey with a stick about the sire of a tailor’s yard. The next day they were 
all had up before the magistrate. The father denied that the donkey had been abused; said 
he had “ a great respect for the poor dtimb kanimal,” and requested that the same might be 
sent for. The donkey being at the door, it was ordered before the magistrate. The long¬ 
eared culprit walked into the office, and with a look of profound gravity, put his head over the 
bar. Its sleek condition and freedom from bruises soon became established. The owner 
was oveijoyed at his dismissal. “My donkey,” said he, “isin a slap-up condition, and I 
take a pride in keeping on him so: Lord love your worship, he’s never wolloped more nor vot ♦ 
does him good—he’s just like von o’ my family, and as fond as a baby. I can’t see not no 
difference atwixt him and von of my town!” 

32 
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The Drama.— We have the promise, as the fall season approaches, of more attractive 
theatricals. The Park Theatre has been embellished and re-fitted, externally and internally 
—and several European actors of celebrity have been engaged, among svhom are Ma¬ 
thews, the celebrated comedian, Miss Phillips, an eminent tragic actress, Sheridan 
Knowles —the distinguished author as well as actor—and a Miss S. Phillips, a vocalist of 
high reputation. Among the other attractions at this Theatre, a new play, by the lamented 
John Augustus Stone, Esq., author of‘Metainora,’ etc., entitled ‘ The Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, or the Yankee in Spain,’ is to be immediately produced. It is pronounced, by 
those the best capable of judging, to be his best effort. It is replete with stirring incident, 
and amusing character. Mr. G. H. Hill— whose liberality procured it to be written, and 
to whose eminent merits all who have ever seen him will bear abundant testimony—sustains 
the part of the Yankee—a part most admirably drawn, and we cannot doubt it will be as admi¬ 
rably enacted. For the last two months, owing to the warm season and the absence of citi¬ 
zens, the theatres have been thinly attended. The Park Theatre commenced a short summer 
season on the 7lh of July. Mr. Eaton, a very promising young actor, performed for a few 
nights early in the month, to small but gratified audiences. The Drama of Gustavus the 
Third was produced with a splendor of scenery—especially the saloon of the masquerade— 
which reflects much credit upon the enterprising manager. During the last month the per¬ 
formances were varied by the engagement of Jl Diavolo, an astonishing and graceful per¬ 
former upon the tight rope. 

At the Bowery Theatre, during July, Mr. Forrest fulfilled his last engagement prior to his 
departure for Europe, whither he has gone, not professionally, but for purposes of travel. His 
parting address was worthy his head and heart, and was most enthusiastically received by the 
largest audience ever convened within the walls of the theatre. On the 25th of July a public 
dinner, numerously attended, was given him by several of our first citizens, at the City Hotel. 
Mr. J. R. Scott, a gentleman of distinguished talent in his profession—and who bids fair to 
tread closely upon the footsteps of Mr. Forrest—has been performing, in high tragedy, during 
the month, to respectable audiences at this theatre. 


A Thought on Intemperance. —Our good philanthropists sometimes complain, and 
with justice, of the increase of crime in our country. The time has been, and that not a great 
many years ago, when the perpetration of a murder or a suicide would create a sensation of 
horror through the country, for many hundred miles in circumference around the scene of the 
deed. Now such things are almost of daily occurrence in the most enlightened portions of the 
Union. To what this may be owing, is perhaps hard to decide ; but the fact cannot be gain- 
sayed that Intemperance is the grand moving principle in these acts of ignominy and blood. 
The efforts that are constantly making by the benevolent and the good to check this dreadful 
scourge, have met, and will meet, with the best results. Only a few years have elapsed since 
public attention was awakened to the subject; and the progress of opinion against the evil has 
been steady and strong. The publications issued by the Society have effected an incalcula¬ 
ble amount of good, while the personal influence and example of such distinguished citizens as 
Van Rensselaer and Vaux, have inspired thousands to laudable emulation. 

One of the best objects to be attended to in the promotion of this good cause, should be, in 
our opinion, to convince the intemperate, by plain moral suasion, that they seek happiness 
in the wrong direction when they search for it in the bowl. Convince them once, that 
the pleasure they chase is counterbalanced by tenfold misery, and the pursuit will soon be 
abandoned. Nothing will sooner effect this, than a continued exposition of the deleterious 
properties of spirituous drinks, and their sure destruction to the human system. A regular 
analysis of the vile gin used by thousands in London, has recently been made by a distinguish¬ 
ed scientific gentleman, and submitted to the public. It appears from this, that the liquid is, in 
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fact, rank poison. Such, exclusive of wines, may be said of many of the liqueurs used in this 
country. Let those who use them, be convinced that they are poisoning themselves, and they 
will turn from the draught with loathing, Expositions of this sort have had the happiest effect 
in England, and we are confident they would have in America. No man would take arsenic, 
even if it gave him delight for an hour, when he knew that death would follow. Let this pa¬ 
rallel be kept in view, and Intemperance will melt before it. 


A Tribute to Eminent Worth.— We remark in the journals of the day—with a plea¬ 
sure that seems widely participated—the presentation,—by several of the oldest and most promi¬ 
nent citizens of Philadelphia,—of a rich service of plate to that distinguished philanthropist and 
citizen, Mathew Caret, Esq., ‘as a testimonial of their gratitude for his public services, 
and their esteem for his private virtues.’ In the letter accompanying the testimonial, they ob¬ 
serve, that they have long witnessed the unwearied efforts with which every scheme of private 
benevolence, and plan of public improvement, have found in him a zealous and disinterested 
advocate: and that they deem his whole career in life an encouraging example, by the imita¬ 
tion of which, without the aid of official station or political power, every private citizen may 
become a public benefactor. The worthy recipient acknowledged the memorial in a reply, 
characterized by the modesty which ever attends distinguished merit. 


The Fine Arts.— We take pleasure in yielding our testimony to an admirable specimen 
of the Arts, which accompanied the Neu>~York Mirror of the 9th ultimo—a plate embracing 
accurate portraits of all the American Presidents, including the present incumbent. The 
whole picture represents one end of a room in the capitol of the United States. In the centre 
is a large mirror, reflecting a statue of the Goddess of Liberty from the opposite side, and 
surmounted by the American Eagle with banners. Immediately under the mirror is a pier- 
table, of classic and beautiful form, and on each side of this a large vase, standing upon the 
floor of tesselated marble. The portraits, seven in number, are disposed, each in a chaste but 
elegant frame, around the mirror, three at each side, and that of Washington at the top. The 
back-ground is a tapestried wall, indistinctly figured with leaves and flowers. The likenesses 
are eminent for their faithfulness to the originals, and are engraved with great clearness, yet 
with a delicate beauty. Three of the portraits—one from the living subject, and the other two 
from celebrated originals—were painted by Durand— the remainder are faithful copies by 
Mr. Johnston, of Boston. The whole is engraved upon steel by Messrs. Casilear, Du¬ 
rand, and Company. It is a matter of gratulation, that such costly and valuable contribu¬ 
tions of art are not unappreciated by the public. It evinces an increasing prevalence of a 
spirit, the absence of which, heretofore, has formed a just cause of complaint, not only from 
eminent foreign travellers, but from the patriotic and intelligent American citizen. 


Life op Lafayette. —We perceive that H. L. V. Ducoudray Holstein, Esq., of 
Geneva College, in this State, has issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, “ Memoirs 
of Gilbert Mottier Lafayette.” This work could hardly have fallen into abler hands. 
It was M. Holstein who, under the fictitious name of Peter Feldmann, contributed to the libe¬ 
ration of Lafayette from the prison of Olmutz; and his long intimacy and correspondence with 
his illustrious friend has given him facts and documents of great and varied attraction. Wo 
have been favored with a perusal of portions of the work, and can bear cordial testimony to its 
interest and value. 
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DEATHS, 

AlfD BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


At Petersburg, Virginia, on the 15th ult., 
William Haxall, Esq., at the advanced 
a^e of 85 years. Mr. Haxall was a nauve of 
England, but for many years a resident, and 
highly respectable merchant, of that town. 
Buoyant spirits, warm and friendly feelings 
for his fellow-man, a high moral sense of in¬ 
tegrity, and a correct and honorable bearing, 
distinguished the course of this gentleman, 
from the earliest to the last moments of his life. 

At Fredericksburgh, after a brief but severe 
illness, on the 20th ultimo, Col. Thomas Mi¬ 
nor, a soldier of the Revolution, and the pa¬ 
triarch of Sfiottsylvania county, Virginia. A 
few days before, he walked as a pall-bearer, 
in the procession in honor of Lafayette, with 
a firmness of step, and erectness of carriage, 
truly wonderful in one of his advanced age—. 
nearly 83. He has left a numerous posterity 
the heritage of an unsullied name, and to his 
fellow-citizens the example of a well-spent life. 

At his residence, in the county of Nelson, 
Virginia, on the 4th ult., after a lingering ill¬ 
ness, Maj. Allen Bernard, in the 72d 
year of his age. Maj. Bernard was a highly 
respectable citizen, and for about twenty-five 
years a Justice of the Peace in the county of 
Fluvanna, the place of his former residence; 
which county he frequently represented in the 
Legislature of Virginia. 

In Ohio, on the 27th of July, Col. Zebulon 
Pike, aged 83 years. Col. Pike served as a 
captain in many of the principal battles of the 
Revolution; afterwards as colonel in St. Clair’s 
expedition. He afterwards settled on his lands 
near Lawrenceburg, where he lived, a useful 
and highly esteemed citizen, till the day of his 
death. He was the father of Brigadier Gene¬ 
ral Zebulon M. Pike. He was a republican 
of the Washington stamp; a friend to the 
widow and the orphan; and one of the bene¬ 
factors of mankind. 

At Worthington, Massachusetts, on the 
27th ult., Hon. Ezra Starkweather, 
aged 79 years. He was for a long period a 
judicious magistrate and legislator. Tor many 
years he was one of the senators of Old Hamp¬ 
shire, and sometimes a councillor. The peo¬ 
ple confided in his intelligence, integrity, and 
patriotism, and were never disappointed. In 
private life he was friendly, social, discreet, 
and benevolent. He was a chnstiau, and his 
religion was active and practical. 

At Boston, Frederick Melleic, son of 
Hon. Prentiss Mellen, of Portland, aged 29. 
He graduated at Brunswick in 1825, and af¬ 
terwards applied himself to the study of the 


law. He was an enthusiastic devotee of po 
lite literature and the fine arts ; and the pub¬ 
lic journals and annuals have often been en¬ 
riched by die offsprings of his genius. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, T homas Hilson, 
Esq., of apoplexy—for many years attached to 
the Park Theatre. 

At Washington city, after an illness of eight 
or ten days, Thomas Law, Esq., aged about 
78 years. He was a native of England, of 
highly respectable connexions, the late learned 
and distinguished Lord Elleiiborough being 
one of his several brothers. Early in life, he 
accepted one of those employments in the gift 
of the British East India Company, which, in 
most hands, insure to the possessors princely 
fortunes. He was a member of the Revenue 
Board before he reached the age of 21. Ho 
w as afterw ards chief ruler over one of the pro¬ 
vinces of that vast empire, in w hich his wise, 
magnanimous, and beneficent administration, 
obtained for him the enviable appellation of 
Father of the people. Returning from India, 
after a residence of a number of years, (about 
the time of the trial of Warren Hastings,) he 
remained in England for a year or two, and 
then transferred his residence to the United 
States. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, Maj. William 
Ruffin, of Cincinnati, in the 66th year of his 
age. Maj. Ruflin was one of the pioneers of 
the West, and especially of Cincinnati. He 
was among the early settlers of the city, hav¬ 
ing come with St. Clair’s army, and partaken 
of the toils of the military campaigns of St. 
Clair and Wayne. For many years he was 
Postmaster of the city. 

In Surry county, N. C., on the 14th ult., 
William M. Burch, aced 76 years. Mr. 
B. was a soldier of the Revolution, and was 
in several principal engagements with the 
British army. 

In England, Edward Hughes, aged 102 
years. He was with Gen. Wolfe when he 
fell at Quebec, and retained his faculties to 
the last. This hale old veteran walked 26 
miles in one day in May last. 

On Saturday morning, the 16th ultimo, 
Caroline Amelia, eldest daughter of James 
Heard, of New-York. The deceased was 
beloved by all who knew her great worth; 
and she will long be cherished in the affec¬ 
tionate remembrance of a wide circle of rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

At Buffalo, on the 18th ult., Hon. M. A. 
Andrews, late Mayor of the city. Mrs. 
Andrews had died but a few hours previous. 
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SECRET POLICE OF NAPOLEON: 

BY THE AUTHOR OP * TALLEYRAND.' 

A great deal has been published on the subject of the police which 
Buonaparte established in France, and abroad, after he became Consul 
and Emperor. Among these productions, the following are the prin¬ 
cipal : 

1. The Secret History of the Court of St. Cloud , in two volumes: 
This book is the fabrication of a poisoned imagination, which speaks of 
horrors and cruelties, of dungeons, oubliettes , and secret executions, of 
Josephine and Hortense, etc.; and is one of those English fabrications 
published in London at a time when party spirit blinded the eyes and 
clouded the minds of. both the French and English. They saw every 
where through a false medium, and labored under an infatuated preju¬ 
dice towards each other. 

2. The Memoirs of General Sarrazin , in which he speaks much of 
the tyranny of Buonaparte. Sarrazin is at present a galley-slave at the 
Bagnios of Toulon. It is perhaps not generally known that he desert¬ 
ed the French imperial camp at Boulogne in a fisher’s boat,—came to 
London and offered his services, which, however, were not accepted, 
because little reliance was placed in his boastings,—and was suspect¬ 
ed as being secretly a French spy. He had a wife and two children in 
France, living in the greatest misery. In England, he became ac¬ 
quainted with a rich young lady, to whom he paid his addresses. He 
married her, and lived with her in abundance and even in splendor, 
without ever mentioning the existence of his first wife. Shortly after 
the second appearance of Louis XVIII. on the throne of France, ho 
came with his English wife to Paris; and what was her astonishment 
and grief, when one day her husband was arrested, confronted with his 
French wife, and convicted of bigamy! The criminal Cour d?Assises 
condemned him to be publicly exposed in an iron cage for one hour in 
the Place de Greve , at Paris, and to fourteen years’ hard labor in the 
gallies of Toulon. 

3. L’Ambigu , published at London every week, in French, by 
Charles Pelletier. He was an emigrant, a determined royalist, and a 
man of that ready wit and vivacity of talent, which is peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated for periodical writing. Ho had opposed the democrats during the 
early days of the revolution, by a publication termed, Les Setts des 
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Apdtres, {the Acts of the Apostles ,) in which he held up to ridicule and 
execration the actions, pretensions, and principles of their leaders, with 
a success which caused Brissot to assert that he had done more harm 
to the republican cause than all the Allied armies. The columns of 
VAmbigu were devoted to the most severe and exaggerated attacks 
upon Buonaparte and the French government; and as it was widely 
dispersed and generally read, many well-informed persons believed that 
M. Pelletier was supported and paid by the English government 

Walter Scott in his Life of Napoleon, says : “ The torrent of satire 
and abuse poured forth from the English and Anglo-gallican periodical 
press was calculated deeply to annoy and irritate Napoleon—against 
whom it was chiefly aimed.” These few lines prove sufficiently the 
excited, hostile feelings, among both nations, at the time. 

These three publications were at this period translated and spread 
throughout Europe and America, and are therefore better known than 
most others. I will here endeavor to give a few facts, in which I have 
been to a great degree personally concerned,—which have been hither¬ 
to unknown, and may be deemed to possess some interest 

When Buonaparte had overthrown the French government by milita¬ 
ry violence, he established a central government of a military and des¬ 
potic character, named two colleagues, pro forma, as Consuls, and re¬ 
served all power to himself. He was well aware that he had numerous 
enemies waiting the propitious moment to overthrow, and even to de¬ 
stroy him; he therefore took the proper means to render their projects 
vain. He issued attractive proclamations, in which he promised the 
French people the reign of the golden age; but in proportion as his 
power became established, as the success of his armies offered him the 
opportunity of profiting by the enthusiasm with which the French peo¬ 
ple were filled, he forgot his first promises, set aside the two puppets, 
Cambaceres and Lebrun, and succeeded by degrees in realizing his 
most sanguine wishes. One brilliant campaign opened to him the road 
to the Consulat for life, and to absolute power; another, and the battle 
of Marengo, made him emperor, afterwards king of Italy, and next pro¬ 
tector of the Rhenish Confederacy, by which a dozen kings and other 
little tyrants were attached to his triumphal car! 

Mettemich and Dahlberg—two Germans, the former of whom be¬ 
trayed him—became his devoted slaves. Prince Mettemich, who had 
powerfully contributed to his marriage with Maria Louisa, gained by 
the bloody battle of Wagram, expected a large recompense, was disap¬ 
pointed, turned traitor, and became the instrument of Alexander, who 
profited so well by his aid that he caused the powerful Austrian army 
to join the coalition and to overthrow Napoleon,—relying with too great 
confidence upon the support of his father-in-law. The second was 
much beloved when Baron de Dahlberg and coadjutor of Mentz. He 
was an active instrument in the hands of Napoleon, in forming the 
Rhenish Confederacy and the Concordat, which procured him the favor 
of his French master, and the curses of the brave Germans. 

Buonaparte, by his brilliant successes, became more ambitious. 
France, large as it was, appeared to him too limited. Italy, Switzerland, 
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Prussia, Austria, Germany, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and Por¬ 
tugal,—all countries, in brief, which his legions could reach,—were 
francizisedy ruined, and their inhabitants sold like so many docks of 
sheep! He raised and deposed kings, and distributed crowns, lands, 
and cities—and all were under the control of his iron will. He knew 
perfectly well that amongst these people were more than one Scbill, 
Hofer, Palm, Korner, Lascy, and Ballasteros ; and he had, therefore, 
to fear all those men of energy and influence, eren in France, able to 
resist and even to destroy his power. The tribunat, which counted 
amongst its members men of energy and talents, was, therefore, crush¬ 
ed and destroyed, and on its ruins was raised the Senat Conservateur , 
which might properly be called le Senat Destructeur . This collection 
of courtiers can, with the greatest part of the members of le Conseil 
dPEtaty boast of having said yes or no, whenever ordered to do so by 
their master. I once observed to Count Rigals, a senator from Cre- 
feldt, in Germany, who enumerated his different large incomes—“ as 
count, twelve thousand francs; as senator, thirty thousand; for coach 
and horses, six thousand,” etc., “ My dear Sir, this is too much for your 
wo, and too little for your yes /” He became angry, but soon recover¬ 
ed, and remarked, smiling, that I was an enthusiast . If some hundred 
thousand enthusiasts had existed then , France might now have been 
happy and powerful, instead of being, through her citizen king, the Ally 
of the Holy Alliance—the prey of factions and of civil war. But very 
few resisted the “ iron will of this iron heart,” as Wieland once said to 
me, in speaking of Napoleon. The greater part of these men were re¬ 
compensed with titles, orders, and pensions, costing nothing to the giver, 
and silenced like a baby which cries and is contented with a toy! 

The generals able to resist his power,—as Hoche, Championnet, 
Kleber, Toubert, Marceau, Pichegru, and others—were either dead or 
exiled. Moreau had no energy of character; Bemadotte could do no¬ 
thing alone; Macdonald, firm, but slow and cautious, did but speak; 
Oudinot and Lasnes were subalterns, and incapable to direct any poli¬ 
tical conspiracy; and thus the crowd who surrounded Buonaparte fol¬ 
lowed his rising star; some tired of past events, and hoping for better 
times,—others expecting to have a share in the new government Mo¬ 
reau, upon whom all eyes were turned, became the blind instrument of 
Napoleon, who seized the first opportunity to exile him, although he did 
not dare to condemn him to death. But although in Moreau’s absence 
there still remained many hundreds of his subalterns who were most 
devotedly attached to their general—amongst them Dessolle, Lecourbe, 
Bemadotte, and others—yet these were all Buonaparte’s enemies. 

Napoleon, well aware of this, established, besides his family police , 
as he called it, a Secret Police , divided into two great branches; one 
for all citizens, or those not attached to the army; a second for those 
belonging to the army. In speaking of police, I mean the secret police, 
which must not be confounded with the ordinary police, generally esta¬ 
blished, and always highly useful in every well-organized country, and 
in every good and regular army. 

The Secret Citizen's Police had immense ramifications. It was esta- 
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blished after Buonaparte’s residence in the Luxemburg, and subse¬ 
quently in the Tuilleries, Saint Cloud, Fontainebleau, Rambouillet, and 
in short, wherever the court resided; and even in the United States, and 
in all the courts of allies, or enemies, or neutral powers, and particular¬ 
ly in England. Its organization was large, and cost millions. The 
post-oftico was one of its powerful allies; Fouch^ and his subalterns 
another. Among its spies were ministers of state, ambassadors, sena¬ 
tors, counsellors of state, many emigrants, even writers,—as the poet 
Esmenard, Colleville, the writer of tales, Lasalle, Pigault, Lebrun, and 
many others. These received pensions of from six thousand to forty 
thousand francs a-year, which were paid them as spies of the govern¬ 
ment A second class was established amongst the lower order of the 
people, who received not less than one thousand francs, and ten times 
that sum for extraordinary services. Every spy had first a small print¬ 
ed card—afterwards a medal or a ribbon,—by which all commanders of 
armed men, inspectors, commissaries, and officers of the government, 
were ordered to assist the bearer whenever he judged proper to call 
for assistance. And woe to him who should refuse to obey! He was 
sure to be severely punished. 

The first class of spies frequented the houses of foreigners of distinc¬ 
tion, ambassadors, etc., reported their words and actions—sometimes 
inventing a little, to give themselves the greater importance. Buona¬ 
parte, not satisfied with having Vincennes and the Tempel as state-pri¬ 
sons, extended them upon the whole territory of France. They were 
established in the citadel of Saumur, at Ham, Lands Koane, Pierre 
Chatel, and Fennestrelles; and by a formal decree of the 3d of March, 
1810, passed by the council of state, the lettres de cachets were again 
re-established. 

The Secret Military Police was established under the Consulate, 
when Alexander Berthier was minister of war and chief of the staff. 
The immense war offices were then divided into two vast, distinct bran¬ 
ches, and occupied two different large hotels. The one was called the 
war office for the materiel de la guerre , under whose orders were the 
different contractors, the intendants, commissaries, and all those em¬ 
ployed in the administration of the army. Of this General Dejean was 
for a long time the head. The other— du personnel de la guerre —oc¬ 
cupied itself with the persons of the soldiers; up to the marshals of em¬ 
pire, their advancement, pay, etc. Of this department General Clarke, 
Duke de Feltre, was a long time the chief. Among these persons— 
shameful to relate—were individuals base enough to accept the office 
of espionage over their friends and companions in arms. Both heads 
of these two offices established an alphabetical register, in which the 
superior officers from the lieutenant-colonel up to the gonerals-in-cbief 
were marked; and so from adjoints aux commis&airm des guerres , up to 
the intendants of an army. 

In these registers were marked their names, place of birth, families, 
actions in which they had been distinguished, their education, manner 
of thinking, etc. This kind of dictionary was frequently used by Na¬ 
poleon, and served him as a guide for the different promotions; and he 
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f morally favored those officers who had served with him in Italy or in 
gypt Those who had served under Moreau or Pichegru were either 
striken out from any advancement, or at last promoted after having wait¬ 
ed a long time, or distinguished themselves by brilliant deeds. 

Military spies were now spread every where, in the staffs, the camps, 
in the administrations, and even in the military hospitals. These spies 
received as rewards not only money, but rapid promotion, and crosses 
of the Legion of Honor! The evil became so great that the superior 
officers and the generals were obliged to be very cautious in their words 
and actions, that they might not encounter the risk of being denounced, 
suspended, or recalled. All those who have been in the army, or who 
have resided at Paris, well know, that from 1800 to 1805 there were 
many generals and inferior officers out of all active service, from being 
suspected of opposition to Buonaparte, or from having served under 
Moreau. 

I may here mention some facts which have not hitherto transpired, 
and which may serve to show in what consisted, at that time, the police 
for those attached to the army, and for those who were not military cha¬ 
racters. 

The day before General Moreau’s trial, General T-had invited 

me to dine with him, with five other superior officers, at Fern’s, one of 
the most famous restaurateurs upon the Terrasse Its FeuilUms , in the 
garden of the Tuilleries. After dinner, we went to take a walk in the 
most retired comers of the garden, where nobody could hear us; and we 
spoke of the pending trial of General Moreau, which the greatest 
majority of the numerous officers then assembled at Paris disapproved 
of highly. Each of us gave his opinion with a true military frankness 
—in stonger terms perhaps than usual—as we were under some excite¬ 
ment from our recent conviviality. One of our number, a colonel of a 

regiment of cavalry, then in Paris, said: “ If this d-d Corsican dares 

to condemn Moreau to death, I will march at the head of my whole re¬ 
giment to liberate him, sword in hand!” 44 Oh bah!” I observed, 44 the 
little Corsican is too cunning to give you that trouble. He will never 
dare to do it!” 44 You are much mistaken, my friend,” said Genera) 

T-; 44 1 know him better. He will dare much more than you 

think.” Every one of us had something to say against Buonaparte. 
We separated, however, without thinking more of it. 

I went the same evening to the opera, which continued until about 
twelve o’clock. Coming home, I was surprised to hear that an aid-de- 
camp of General Junot, then governor of Paris, had been at my hotel 
in search of me, and had left word that I must call to see him immedi¬ 
ately. When I arrived, the general said to me, half in earnest, half in 
jest: 44 Do you know, that the first Consul is much displeased with you, 
and has formally deputed me to give you a severe reprimand.” 44 What 
is the matter now 1” I inquired, not a little surprized. 44 What kind of 
conversation had you this afternoon in the Tuilleries ? The first Con¬ 
sul is surprized that you meddle in a business with which you have no 
concern. 4 Tell him, Junot,’ said he, 4 in my name, to lake care not to 
talk too much /’ Did you not know,” continued Junot, 44 that Generals 
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J-and T-, the Adjutant-Generals B-and H-, Colonels 

S-and D-had been arrested since eight o’clock ? How could 

you then speak so frankly with persons not well known to you ?” I ad¬ 
mitted that I had spoken freely; and promised to go the next day and 
speak with General Buonaparte myself upon the subject. 

Accordingly, the next day I was dispatched by General Berthier, to 
whose staff I belonged, to the first Consul, on business. Having finish¬ 
ed reading the letter of which I was the bearer, he turned to me, and 
said: “ Have you seen Junot?” “ Yes, general.” “ What has he said 
to you?” “That he received an order from you to reprimand me. 
The truth is, general, we were all pretty hof; and our tongues ran 
away with our heads.” “ How!” said he: “ and the others, were they 
in die like situation ?” “ Oh yes, in a much worse state !” “ Well 

well,” added Napoleon, “let it pass— but take care!" said he, in dis¬ 
missing me. 

The next day all were released from their arrests, after having re¬ 
ceived a sharp reprimand from General Junot, and the matter was set¬ 
tled. But what was truly curious in this dark business, was, that in 
order to prevent us from being acquainted with the spy who had report¬ 
ed our conversation, the villain was himself arrested with the five others! 
We had afterwards some suspicion, but no evidence of the base denun¬ 
ciator. 

When, in 1809, the English invaded the Polders, and menaced Ant¬ 
werp, which had but a weak garrison, the greater part of the French 
army was in Austria and Spain, and the few troops of the line and the 
disposable gendarme vie which had remained in France were sent in 
stages, wagons, and carts—travelling day and night—to Antwerp. Ge¬ 
neral Clarke, Duke de Feltre, then minister of war, named Marshal 
Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, commander-in-chief ad interim of 
this army, and sent him to Antwerp. Bemadotte was then in the. coun¬ 
try, near Paris, having recently arrived from Austria, as a kind of exile, 
-—disgraced and ill treated by Napoleon. He nevertheless hesitated 
not a moment to obey, and showed so much activity, skill, and energy, 
that in the short space of a fortnight, Antwerp was saved, and the Pol¬ 
ders cleared. As soon as Napoleon received the news of this English 
invasion, he ordered General d’Hastrel, brother-in-law of the Duke de 
Feltre, Baron Conroux de Pepinville, and three others—myself includ¬ 
ed—to depart from Schonbrun, near Vienna, and to proceed to Ant¬ 
werp. The Emperor observed to me very kindly: “ I name you, as 
being well acquainted with these northern languages ; I hope you will 
render us good service,” etc. In a few minutes afterwards we all took 
our leave. 

Bemadotte was secretly displeased when General d’Hastrel showed 
him his (d’Hastrel’s) nomination to succeed General Rostolan as his 
chief of the staff. The latter was removed and named governor of 
Brussels; he being a well-known friend of General Moreau, and ap¬ 
pointed by Bemadotte, who was secretly opposed to Buonaparte. The 
policy of the latter required their separation; and in order to mitigate 
this harsh measure, Napoleon wrote to his dear and beloved cousin , the 
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Prince of Ponte Corvo, a flattering letter of thanks for his services, his 
ardent zeal, etc. But a few hours afterwards Bernadotte beard with no 
small surprise and vexation of his own removal—Napoleon having 
named Marshal Bessiferes to the command of the army du Nord , which 
the former had organized at the expense of great exertion, and restless 
nights, in which he was greatly assisted by General Rostolan! 

By these Machiavelic manoeuvres, Napoleon lost two excellent 
chiefs, full of talents, zeal, and probity—and thus it happened, that Ber¬ 
nadotte, highly displeased, did not hesitate to act secretly against all the 
measures of the vile military police, as the following fact may prove: 

I had served in quality of Governor-general of Bernadotte’s head¬ 
quarters, during the campaign of 1806 and 1807, against Prussia and 
Russia, and had gained las friendship. He received me, therefore, 
upon my arrival at Antwerp, very cordially, and charged me with the 
organization of about twelve thousand militia men. I remained but a 
few hours at Antwerp, being obliged to travel, with the necessary offi- 
cers and a strong escort of cavalry, through the country, to collect and 
arm the men, name the officers, etc. When in the fine Island of Bom- 
mel, one day, much engaged with General Duroure and his chief of the 

staff, Colonel V-, I received an express from Marshal Bernadotte, 

and a short note, stating briefly that he had received a peremptory order 
from the Minister of W ar, in the emperor’s name, requesting him to ar¬ 
rest Colonel Y-, seize his papers, and send him, with an officer 

of the gendarmerie, to Paris. In consequence of this, I was requested 
to tell General Duroure to keep a watchful eye upon his chief of the 
staff, until Captain Blache re of the gendarmerie could arrive from Ant¬ 
werp, and arrest him and his papers. 

As the Adjutant-Commandant Y-, was my friend, and an excel¬ 

lent young man, I felt greatly grieved to see him the unhappy victim 
of some base spy. Bernadotte esteemed him much, and said in his 
note, u that I might perhaps find some secret means of saving him.” 
I accordingly took General Duroure aside, showed him the note I had 
received, and asked him if he would assist me to save Y-? Du¬ 

roure was an honest man—a long time thrust aside by Buonaparte as 
one not blindly attached to him, and a decided enemy of his infamous 
police system—so degrading to every man of feeling and honor. He 
assured me that he would do all in his power for so brave an officer. 
I now took Colonel V-aside, imparted to him the fate which await¬ 

ed him—adding: “ If you feel guilty, avoid disgrace by a speedy flight 
If not, remain and brave the storm.” 

V- changed color, and confessed that he had spoken, when in 

Madrid, a year before, in very strong terms against the hypocritical en¬ 
try of Prince Murat into Spain, and the crooked policy of Napoleon in 
regard to that unhappy country. At this time much depended upon 
connexions, protections, and above all how Buonaparte might be dis¬ 
posed towards the prisoner. I therefore asked V-, if he had served 

with Napoleon in Italy or in Egypt, and if he had any powerful friends 
at court? He replied, that he had served with Dumouriez, Pichegru, 
and Moreau; and that he had always despised the idea of becoming a 
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courtier. Pleased with his answer, I told him to lose not a moment 
—but to fly, and that Duroure and myself would readily assist him. And 
so we did. He soon reached the English fleet in a Asher’s boat, and 
was saved. 

The brave Captain Blachfere arrived some hours afterwards from 
Antwerp. When he learned that the bird had flown, he turned towards 
me, and whispered, with a smile: “ So much the better. I can dispense 
with the disagreeable task (de ma corvee) of conveying him to Paris.” 

With the return of Oudinot to Antwerp, came joy, frankness, and ac¬ 
tivity ; and the miserable spies dared not show their faces. This brave 
and bold grenadier said, two days after his arrival, at one of his large 
dinner parties : “ Gentlemen, do your duty strictly—amuse yourselves, 
—talk freely and openly, as true Frenchmen and brave and honest sol¬ 
diers are used to speak, and fear nothing. Should there be among you 
some faux fr^re, let him look to his neck!” The spies were thus si¬ 
lenced, and during our stay there was not a single secret denunciation ; 
and V-’s escape was soon forgotten in the rapidity of our march to¬ 

wards Amsterdam. 

I should state, as a fact honorable to the French army, that very few 
officers so far forgot themselves as to accept the vile office of a spy; 
and whenever any individual was suspected, he was despised, and often 
exposed to rough treatment The following fact may illustrate this as¬ 
sertion : 

In 1810,1 was named, by Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
on joining him at Genoa, from Amsterdam, Governor-general of the 
great head-quarters and grand prevost of the army of Catalonia, which 
he then commanded. General Suchet, at the head of the army of Ara¬ 
gon, joined us in November, at Mora, a fine village on the river Ebro; 
and thus I received the double charge of the two armies. 

I was intimately acquainted with General Guilleminot, and Nugues 
St. Cyr, the former chief of the staff of the army of Catalonia, the lattei 
of the army of Aragon. We were frequently together, and when alone 
spoke freely of the detestable military spy system. Our suspicions fell 
particularly upon one of our staff officers, and I promised to have a 
sharp eye upon him. As grand prevost, the military code gave me, in 
time of war, the unlimited power to punish any crime committed by the 
army, or tho inhabitants of the land occupied by our army, and even to 
pronounce and execute sentence of death, without any appeal, against 
those deserving it. 

Wherever our head-quarters were, Marshal Macdonald had requested 
me to come every morning early to his bed-chamber, to make him my 
report of the occurrences of the last twenty-four hours, and receive his 
orders. I found him one morning in his bed, greatly dispirited. He 
had received the evening before a cabinet’s courier from Napoleon, 
ordering him to give to General Suchet two of his best divisions, a large 
part of his artillery park, engineer, artillery, and staff officers. I asked 
the marshal if he had not inadvertently given some motives of suspicion 
to the emperor, which might have induced him to give the command of 
such important sieges as those of Tortosa and Tarragona—stronj 
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places situated both in Catalonia and under the immediate jurisdiction 
of his command—to a simple lieutenant-general,* instead of a marshal 
of the empire ? After some minutes’ reflection, he answered, that he 
remembered having spoken, on one occasion, perhaps too freely, when 
at Reuss. We had tarried, some months before, at the large city of 
Reuss—the second after Barcelona in Catalonia-—during winch a rich 
merchant, an inhabitant of the place, was denounced to me as a very 
suspicious person, who was accustomed to give secret information to 
General Baron d’Eroles, one of the Catalonian leaders, concerning all 
that passed at our head-quarters. I soon intercepted, at the outposts, 
one of his emissaries, upon whom was found a note, which the bearer 
confessed he had received from the merchant, Seiior B—. The 
note gave a statement of our forces in and round the city, in artillery, in¬ 
fantry, cavalry, etc. It was such a document as authorized me to try 
and sentence its unhappy author to be hanged. He endeavored to deny 
his hand-writing, but when compared with other of his writings, the fact 
was so evident that he confessed its genuineness. The peasant who 
bore it, being innocent, was reprimanded and set at liberty. I sent my 
interpreter, a French emigrant, Abb£ Berrier, secretly in search of the 
padre confessor of the family of the prisoner, and to suggest to him, (as 
if coming entirely from the Abb6,) to call on me with the wife and her 
two children, for a pardon. Meanwhile I requested a secret interview 
from the marshal, to whom I gave a brief account of what had passed. 
He approved of my course, and promised to act accordingly. 

I had scarcely begun to dine, when one of my aid-de-camps came 
running in to inform me that a curate, a lady and two children, were 
without, waiting anxiously to speak with me. I left my merry guests, 
and made a sign to the Abb6 to follow me. I was greatly moved to 
see them all four suddenly prostrate themselves before me, uttering 
loud cries, and begging me to spare the life of the unhappy man. I 
could not restrain a tear. I ordered them to rise, and to sit down and 
be composed. The clergyman had a large memorial in Spanish, which 
he handed to me to read. It contained protestations of devotion to the 
emperor, to the marshal, and to us all, with many prayers that God 
might grant us a long and happy life. It ended with the offer of as 
much money as he could command, if I would pardon him. I was 
about to tear the paper in pieces, as coming from the criminal himself, 
dated from the Capilla,! and signed by him. I returned it to the curate, 
and told him to bum it, as it was a document very improper, and even 
offensive to us all. I then wrote a note to the marshal, in which I ex¬ 
pressed my willingness to revoke my sentence, if such a course would 
receive his approval. The same evening the merchant was set at li¬ 
berty. He was very grateful, and afterwards rendered us valuable ser- 


* Suchet became, later, a Marshal of France. 

f The Capilla is a room or a chapel adorned with an altar, a crucifix, a burning lamp, etc., 
in which a criminal condemned to death, is placed twenty-four hours before his execution. A 
clergyman remains with him to prepare him to die. He is carried from tii© Capilla to Ihe 
scalfold. 
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vices. The relation of this fact i9 necessary, to illustrate the conversa¬ 
tion held with the marshal at Mora. 

44 1 was so excited,” continued Macdonald, 44 at the sight of this un¬ 
happy family, that I well remember having said, loud enough to be 
heard by all my guests: 4 that I wished much to be relieved from my 
command !* ” I asked him if he remembered any of the officers who 
had heard him say these words? 44 Yes, I think so: there were Gene¬ 
rals Taviel, Guilleminot, Fr&re, Salm, Palombini, Colonels Delort, 

Fournier, Adhemar, Grange, Y-” 44 Stop, stop, Monsieur le Mare- 

chal,” said 1: 44 1 think I have your man !” 

Colonel Y-, an Italian by birth, was a handsome, dandy youth, 

about nineteen years of age, who, in the last campaign against Austria, 
had been made lieutenant, captain, lieutenant-colonel, and had been sent 
recently by Napoleon, upon the proposition of his Major-general Ber- 
thier. Prince of Neufchatel, in quality of adjutant-general or colonel, in 
the staff of the army of Catalonia. His name had frequently been 
mentioned to me as suspicious. I had heard of his having gained the 
two orders of the Legion of Honor and the Italian order of the Iron 
Crown; and of his various and rapid promotion, through the influence 

of his aunt, the beautiful and witty Countess V-, the avowed mistress 

of the Major-general, Prince of Neufchatel. He had repayed these 
favors, not in a battle-field like his fellow-officers, but by becoming a 
spy over his companions and superiors. 

Buonaparte possessed the true Italian character—mistrust and pro¬ 
found dissimulation. He confided generally in the venality of mankind, 
and thought he could buy every one with gold and baubles—titles and 

orders. He ordered V- to Catalonia, to observe, particularly, the 

actions of Macdonald. Napoleon had never liked Macdonald, not even 
after the battle of Wagram, when he embraced him before us all, and 
said to him: 44 Macdonald, let us forget the past; let us be friends: I 
name you marshal,” etc. He learned only to appreciate Macdonald 
when it was too late,—namely, at the time of his forced abdication at 
Fontainebleau. 

When I left Macdonald’s cabinet at Mora, I called Captain Lava- 

lette into my apartment, and questioned him concerning Colonel V-. 

He gave me a minute account of his various dishonorable traits, which 
confirmed me in my plan. I charged Lavalette to seek, in some pub¬ 
lic place, a pretence to quarrel with the spy, and to provoke him to sin¬ 
gle combat. He replied, that he was too great a coward to accept a 
challenge. I suggested the employment of such personal insults as 
could not but degrade him in the eyes of every officer; taking care to 
do it in presence of many witnesses. 44 Should he accept your chal¬ 
lenge,” I added, 44 it matters little. You are a good fencer; give him a 
lesson—but spare his life. Notwithstanding our laws are severe against 
duelling, the atlair shall not affect you much. A few hours of arrest 
shall end the matter.” 

The crowd of officers at our head-quarters at Mora was very great. 
The junction of the two armies encamped round the village, had filled 
the cafes and billiard-rooms to overllowing. In one of the latter, Cap- 
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tain Lavalette found his man. Ho succeeded in provoking a quarrel 
with him, but the craven refused the combat, under the futile pretence, 
that, as a colonel, he could not condescend to fight with a mere captain. 
The contest grew warm; and Lavalette—who was generally beloved 
and supported by all the by-standers—gave him two or three substan¬ 
tial boxes on the ear, publicly proclaiming him a coward. This was 
enough. 

As grand prevost, I soon received the official report of what had hap¬ 
pened. I sent for both officers—gave a sharp reprimand to Lavalette, 
—and ordered him to keep his room, under arrest. When my aid-de- 
camp had retired, I told V-that he could not, after such a public in¬ 

sult, remain longer among us, as his behavior might expose him—with¬ 
out my being able to protect him—to new insults: and I gave him the 
friendly advice, therefore, to return immediately to Paris, and to ask for 
another army. He readily embraced my hint, and thanking me, re¬ 
quested, anxiously, that I would make no report to the minister of war, 
as he was perfectly able to excuse himself for leaving the army—as 
44 unwell, and unfit to do his duty during a winter campaign!” 

The following fact may serve to show the manner in which the civil 
secret police acted upon strangers of distinction, and French high func¬ 
tionaries : 

In 1807 I had made a journey from Paris, where I resided, into the 
beautiful Touraine—the garden of France. I had been appointed Ad¬ 
jutant-general to the emperor’s staff. On my return to Paris, I found 
a letter from the Count of Wackerbart, a Hanoverian gentleman, a fel¬ 
low-student of mine at the University of Gottingen. He stated that he 
had recently arrived from Hanover—had called to see me—and not 
finding me within, he requested me to call at his hotel immediately 
upon my arrival, as he wished to consult me upon a business of great 
importance. I drove to his hotel, and was surprized to find only his 
groom and his other servants, who acquainted me, in a very dejected 
tone, that their master had disappeared three days before; and they 
feared some accident had happened to him. I sent for the landlord. 
He expressed hi9 suspicions that the count had been arrested; for he 
had himself been summoned, the same day, to appear before the prefect 
of police, who asked him many questions concerning the count. I 
drove instantly to the Hotel of the Prefecture of Police, but could learn 
nothing except that my friend had been arrested upon a very grave de¬ 
nunciation, and that his case depended on the minister of the general 
police, to whom I was directed to apply. 

I did so; and found M. Fouch6, Duke of Otranto, who received me 
with that grave, ridiculous politeness, which most of the public officers 
assumed at that period. I spoke with frankness and warmth in favor 
of my friend; and finally succeeded in convincing the duke, that he was 
an honest and good man, and that it was impossible for him to have 
spoken disrespectfully of a sovereign, of whose powerful protection he 
was so much in need; and I offered to be answerable with my head for 
the correctness of his course during his stay at Paris. When I had 
concluded, the duke rang the bell, and calling one of his clerks to ac- 
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company me, he handed me a sealed order—directed to the comman¬ 
dant at the Tempel , where my friend, the count, was shut up au secret — 
saying, os he placed it in my hand: “ Go, and announce to your friend that 
he is at liberty. But remember! you are held responsible for his future 
conduct with your own head /” 

Full of joy, I drove with speed to the Tempel. I was received by 
the commandant with great state and authoritative formality. After a 
painful detention of nearly an hour, by reason of tedious forms, I had 
the pleasure of embracing my friend—yet in what a wretched state! 
He was already pale and haggard—but his eyes gleamed with delight. 
I took him in my carriage, and conveyed him to my hotel. 

The following was the cause of his arrest: Two days after his arrival 
at Paris, a gentleman in an elegant carriage sent his servant, in rich 
livery, to the hotel, with a request to be permitted to have the honor of 
seeing, for a few moments, the Seigneur A demand Count de Wacker- 
bart. He was instantly admitted, and very politely received by the 
count, who was highly pleased when the stranger announced, that, hav¬ 
ing heard that he was an amateur of pictures, he had come to offer his 
services in introducing him to one of his friends, who would be happy 
to show him a fine collection. The count, who was, in truth, a great 
amateur, eagerly accepted the invitation. This kind gentleman was M. 
do C-, a secret spy of high rank. 

He became daily more and more intimate, and finally proposed to 
the count to dine with him at Bagatelle, one of the mpst fashionable 
restaurateurs in the Bois de Boulogne, near Paris. The count drank 
like a German—and the spy dropped some hints against the emperor, 
and asked him what he thought of him? Wackerbart, being alone with 
a person in whom ho confided, replied frankly, “ that Buonaparte had 
deceived the French nation and ruined Germany—that he was a tyrant, 
and cordially detested by all Germans.” These words were not no¬ 
ticed ; but the next day after dinner, he not only repeated them, but 

committed much greater imprudences. M. de C-, who feared 

that these expressions might have been overheard, began to feel a warm 
friendship for tho count, and assured him, most sincerely, in my pre¬ 
sence, when we met him subsequently at Tivoli, that he could not help 
denouncing him and causing him to be arrested—for fear of being him¬ 
self arrested! 

This arrest was accomplished as follows: When the count had dined 

with C-, the latter took him into his carriage, and drove out 

of hearing in the Champs Ely sees. Here they alighted, and when alone, 
C- took the liberty of representing to him in warm terms the con¬ 

sequence of his speaking too freely. But Wackerbart disregarded 
these hints; and being a little intoxicated, exclaimed with vehemence, 
that he was a free man—a German nobleman, and not a slave, and that 
he had a right to speak what he felt. Seeing that he paid no regard to 
his remonstrances, his friend was forced , he said, to arrest him. He 
proposed to go to the Opera Comique , at Faydeau. While in the box, 

C- absented himself for a few moments. • He soon came in, 

and seated himself quietly at his side. A little time after, a polico agent 
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entered the box* and informed the count that there was a gentleman at 
the entry of the theatre very desirous to see him on urgent business. 
The count* not n&ving the least suspicion of the ‘ business,’ followed 

the agent—M. de C-remaining in the box. He was conducted 

to the street and to a coach, in which sat the “ gentleman who was ex¬ 
pecting him ”—an officer of the gendarmerie, who arrested him in the 
name of his majesty the emperor, and, pistol in hand, ordered him to sit 
near him—quickly, and without noise. The carriage door was imme¬ 
diately shut, and two police officers mounted behind and one on the box 
—and off they drove, with the utmost speed. On arriving at the Tern- 
pel, he was placed in a well-secured room, with strong iron bars at his 
window. No one answered his questions, or took the least notice of 
him. He was roughly treated, and not permitted to have any commu¬ 
nication from without In this wretched situation he remained until I 
fortunately effected his release. 

I cannot better close this paper—extended, already, it may be, be¬ 
yond the patience of the reader—than by expressing the corroborating 
sentiments of a French writer of repute : The Secret Police of Na¬ 
poleon, organized at the Luxemburg, was intended to act as a check 
upon the public police. There existed, at first, that of Duroc and 
Moncey; later, that of Davoust and Junot. Madame Buonaparte 
termed this a vile system of espionage ; yet all observations of its inuti¬ 
lity were disregarded. Buonaparte had the weakness to suspect Fou- 
ch6, and looked upon this precaution as necessary. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the follies, the absurdities, the romances of the bulletin- 
ists, both noble and plebeian. The police, as a political instrument, was 
a dangerous thing ; it forged, or, to speak more correctly, entertained, 
fed, and fostered a greater number of false conspiracies than it ever de¬ 
tected and counteracted those which were real. The political police— 
an offspring of our revolutionary troubles—has survived them. The 
police of the safety, health, well-being, and order of society, has come 
to be considered as only secondary; it has, of consequence, been ne¬ 
glected. We live in times when attention is directed more to spy out 
whether a citizen goes to mass and confession, than to protect him from 
a band of robbers. Such a state of things is unfortunate for the coun¬ 
try ; and to much better purposes might be applied that money wliich 
is spent in guarding the object of pretended suspicion, in domestic in¬ 
quisition ; in corrupting the friends, the relations, the servants of the 
man marked out for destruction. This leprosy of modem society, 
growing out of our revolutionary troubles, has continued, like the times 
which gave it birth, suspicious, restless, deceitful, inquisitorial, vexa¬ 
tious, tyrannical—greedy of plots, which it discovers because it has 
created them. Who has not heard, even in the drawing-room, such 
whispers as these addressed to a warm speaker: 4 Take care!—be mo¬ 
derate ! Such an one is said to be of the police!’ Since the establish¬ 
ment of a minister of police in France, his power has ever depended 
upon two prime movers—gold and informers. What can be said of 
that execrable race of spies, known under the term Baits , whose duty 
and inclination are, always to undermine that virtue which they have 
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never known, and to drag it into crime, which is their element—to urge 
the unfortunate being who has fallen into their toils, frmn a vague feel¬ 
ing of discontent, into crimes—being his actual accomplices, before be¬ 
coming his accusers!—establishing the melancholy truth, that the hu¬ 
man heart is the arsenal of all perfidy and of all evils ! It is certain, 
and the proofs abound, that the acts of the police have but too fre¬ 
quently encouraged the crime, to have the merit of denouncing, and the 
satisfaction of punishing. These agents ore restrained by no rule; to 
provoke their victims, they may do all and say all. Their medal, and 
a piece of ribbon, protects them. And these sentiments, reader, pro¬ 
ceed from one who is himself an cx-Prefect of the Police! D. 


WHERE IS JOY? 

Oh where shall I search for the sources of Joy ? 

Shall I seek in the vales, shall I search on the mountains; 
Mid the turreled marts, or the proves ami the fountains, 

To quart’but one cup with no bitter alloy, 

And sit down in peace at the sources of joy ? 

Shall I seek in the palace, in splendor excelling? 

Shall I seek in the cottager’s straw-thatched dwelling? 

Hearts break in the palace, tears roll in the cot; 

Those, that happiest seem, repine at their lot— 

Oh! resolve me one place where mis’ry is not. 

Shall I seek where the cannon their iron deaths fling, 

Where the warrior shouts o’er the death-nioanings ring, 

And the billeted balls on their blood-errands sing? 

Mid horror and vengeance, and groaning and pain, 

Hearts of iron alone would hope pleasure to gain. 

Shall I seek the bland nectar of pleasure to sip, 

And dare, thrilling, to touch her voluptuous lip, 

And the afler-rcmorse of her scorpion whip? 

Shame, and fear, and regret, will tor ever annoy 
Those in venial pleasure, that expect to find joy! 

Shall I seek with the nymph of the dark flowing hair, 

Angel mien and bright eye, the Eden to share, 

Which the day-dreams of youth in its love spell prepare ? 
Lest thy angel prove mortal, rash dreamer, beware! 

And thy spell slowly fade in disgust and despair. 

From the world’s selfish scramble, heart-sick wouldst thou fly, 
In search of the bliss of friendship's strong tic, 

Or the holier joys of wedlock to try ? 

Or both will grow cold, or the loved will die, 

And leave you deserted, or satiate, to sigh. 

Shall I seek her in courts, where grandeur and power 
Breathe incense, as gods, through their brief, sunny hour? 
O’er their palace of hope see the thunder storm lower ; 

And hmlt on the sands is their loftiest tower,— 

O seek not tor joy in Uie illusions of power! 
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Shall I seek at the dawn of the orient morn 

In the heart-stirring chase with the hound and the horn, 

As they brush the dew-gems from the flowering thorn, 

And bright suns and gay hearts tho fresh landscape adorn? 

Oh! sorrow, and care, too, wake up with the mom. 

Shall I seek to escape from myself and from pain, 

In the swift-winged ship bounding over the main, 

In tho hope on the dark rolling billow to gain 
Repose and content ? Their perpetual bane 
Will be found, fellow-passenger, over the main. 

Shall I search with the hermit, among the green trees. 

O’er whose tops ever sighs the soft breath of the breeze, 

And, lull’d by the wood-notes and hum of the bees, 

Expect in his cell to find pleasure and ease? 

Gncf, and anguish, and care, too, sojourn among trees. 

Shall I seek in the bowers of the cinnamon groves, 

Where free nature’s tenant in indolence roves 
To pursue, unmolested, his olive-ting’d loves ? 

In the lap of indulgence repining he proves, 

That sorrow and care dwell in cinnamon groves. 

Shall I seek, where the Greenlander’s winter prevails, 

And in skin cover’d skiff ’mid ice mountains he sails 
O’er the billow, to buffet sea-monsters and whales ? 

E’en the winter-nurs’d Greenlander’s hardihood fails, 

As, in sorrow’s stem conflict, his iron heart quails. 

You may seek her in youth; you may seek her in health, 

And try the resources of greatness and wcaltli— 

You may seek in the whispers of love’s softest breath, 

And explore the whole empire of thought until death; 

Care and sorrow pursue you to life’s latest breath. 

Ah! the way to her home is through anguish and gloom, 

And to reach it, alas! thou must pass through the tomb. 

The star of thy birth was eclipsed by this doom; 

Dark hues were inwove in the web of life’s loom, 

And sorrow and care cease alone at the tomb. 

The source of true joy one Spring onlv fills, 

Which to reach, thou must mount to tKe heavenly hills; 

Drink! and hopes disappointed no more shall annoy, 

Nor sorrow and death bring their bitter alloy, 

To pollute at its source the fountains of joy. 

Ever full ever flow the perpetual urns: 

Ah ! thither my soul from its emptiness turns, 

And for pleasures immortal incessantly burns. 

Oh Father! to aid me thy mercy employ, 

And grant my last homo at the Fountains of Joy. T. F. 

Cincinnati , Ohio. £ 
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BOOK-MAKING AND BOOK-SELLING. 

A book is a microcosm—a little universe. Tell us not of the mys¬ 
teries of steam, of wind, water, and fire—of alchemy, and the elixir of 
life. What are their mysteries compared with those of a book ? It 
contains more miracles than Swift’s brown loaf, in his ‘ Tale of a Tub.* 
It is the lever that upturns the world, and sets it right again. Through 
it, the author speaks with authority to kings and emperors, and holds as 
nothing an Alexander or a Napoleon. Its pages pass down to the re¬ 
motest generations, inspiring hope, imparting joy, centuries after the 
head that conceived, and the hand that executed, are crumbled to dust. 

How few think, when they take up a volume, of the fabric of this 
cunning and complex creation! Let us—at the hazard of incurring the 
charge of simplicity—begin at the beginning. The paper once grew in 
the fields; a beautiful plant, with a fibrous bark, delicate leaf, and a 
soft, blue flower. It was called linum , or flax. When ripe,, it was 
pulled—delightful task to the husbandman!—spread,—the seed beaten 
off—‘ rotted* in the water, or the air—hetcheled, spun, woven, bleach¬ 
ed. Now, ‘ white as the new-fallen snow that falls on Snowdon’s top,’ 
it passes into the hands of the seamstress, in whose taper fingers it be¬ 
comes a delicate garment, frilled, ruffled, it may be, and scented with 
Florida water or Cologne, for the velvet epidermis of some unfeathered 
exquisite. Like all sublunary things, however, it is soon fretted to 
rags, which fall at last into the hands of the paper-maker. I pass, as 
well known, the change they undergo in the paper-mill. They have 
become paper,—and it passes into the hands of the spirits of the print¬ 
ing office,—the substratum upon which bright thoughts are to be stamp¬ 
ed in immortal blackness. Still, it is but a chrysalis—a grub-worm— 
an unbound book, struggling through the process of parturition, in damp 
sheets. But I must not wholly pretermit another important element in 
this work. It is found in the forests of the long-leaved pine. I have 
seen the process of its formation in the dark green woods of Florida, in 
the hands of a set of merry and unique fellows, bearing the appropriate 
name of ‘ Rosin Heels.’ It is a spectacle worth seeing, to observe 
them, in those primeval, dark-green woods, of a night, conversing free¬ 
ly with the ‘soul of com,’ and making the solemn forests echo with 
their peals of laughter, while relating stories, little dreamed of in the 
philosophy of books;—the while, the breeze swells, and dies away in 
the cone-shaped summits of those ever-verdant columns, and the whole 
scene is brilliant with the portentous glare of the burning pitch. One 
who should witness this spectacle—so primitive, so smacking of the red 
man—and hear the Rosin Heels shout and sing, would hardly imagine 
that they were elaborating that potent bleaching powder, which makes 
presidents, whitens candidates, courts fine ladies, fills the mail-bags, 
and teaches ideas, and politicians, and wits, and critics, how to shoot, 
from one end of the continent to the other. All this it does, and more, 
in becoming the chief ingredient of printer’s ink. What large discourse 
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it now holds about weddings, funerals, murders, accidents, failures, the 
ups and downs of the little great—the sufferings of innocence—the 
dreadful award of punishment to the guilty ! 1 am compelled to con- 

sijgn to ignoble silence the labor and materials of the type-founder, with 
his lead, zinc, antimony, and bismuth—matters about which volumes 
might be written,—and the press-maker, the rollers, the composing- 
sticks, and all the long vocabulary of names belonging to this departs 
ment of the business. All these elements and concurrents must have 
operated together to produce a chrysalis book, not yet able to rise from 
its damp sheets. 

But the field broadens; and yet f have not spoken of the folder, the 
stitcher, the glue-maker, the pasteboard-maker, the gold-beater, the co- 
lorer, the calves and 4 lambs, that have bleated and died,’ to give to 
the book a fair and proper body, and a costume in keeping with the 
character—from the grave dress of the pugnacious volume of theology 
to the centre-table dandyism of the souvenir. I will venture to affirm, 
that, instead of the nine persons, that must concur to make a pin, more 
than a hundred artists must join hands to form even the lifeless body 
of a book. Nor have I mentioned the mighty magician, who infuses 
into the mass the breath of life—I mean, the author. The book has 
come forth like Minerva from the cleft brain of Jupiter,—after weari¬ 
some days, and watchful, 4 tardy-gaited nights.’ The publisher’s hag- 
glings, objections, and depreciations are at an end. The work is out; 
and he seems no longer, as at the first, to consider the author a paragon of 
assurance for having brought to his door an illegitimate offspring, and— 
instead of accompanying it with the means to maintain it—asking mo¬ 
ney for what he has begotten. He issues forth to those dignitaries 
who generate, in their journals, the steam of literature: 4 Well, Sir, 
here is something, at last, in these prosing times, that will make the 
public stare.’ And he proceeds to express a very different estimate of 
the character, value, and chances of the book, from that which he had 
imparted to the author, whom he now ‘ considers as scarcely second 
to Milton, Sir Walter, and Byron.’ These exalted opinions of the pub¬ 
lisher give birth to something, in spirit and quintessence, like the follow¬ 
ing, in the next day's journal: 4 The* public are aware that we would 
not flatter Jove for his thunder-privilege, and that we are as impartial 
as the venerable sisters three. What a book! Even the publisher 
floats down the stream of time, as immortal as the author. The pub¬ 
lic, we understand, swallowed the first edition as a mere lunch, and are 
exclaiming, with voracious appetite, for the second.’ A flourish of 
trumpets, in regard to its profoundness, logic, brilliancy, wit, imagina¬ 
tion, etc., winds up the critique. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
that dreadful Blue-Beard, the Public, takes it to his mill, and handles it 
without mercies, bowels, or mittens : 4 Have you read the new book V 
4 No: I wew^with my daughters to see the man swing on a rope, and 
balance two'men, by a pole, on his chin, and have n’t had an evening to 
myself since.’ 4 Have you read the man’s, new book 1 His friends 
make a great noise about it If such a man can make a book, I don’t 
know who need despair.’ 4 Why—yes,—I tried, but I could not get 
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on. The fourteenth page brought me up. It fell from my hands, and I 
have never taken it up since]’ ‘Have you read the book, deacon V 
4 Yes. The minister says he is an Atheist, a Deist, an Infidel, a Uni¬ 
tarian, and a Mormonite. What will this wicked world come to?’ 
‘Have yon read the book, major]’ ‘Yes. The man is an ass,—a 
fool,—an upstart*—a man, in a word, who has nothing in common with 
me.’ 

Thus blame and scandal fly, and praise and good-nature, as all know, 
have to foot it in the mud—while every unkind word of the querulous 
is gathered up, and conveyed to the author by his kind-hearted friends. 
Afler a few weeks, when the first freshness of its fame has passed 
away, the book begins to gather dust on the publisher’s shelves—the 
show-board is re-placed by another announcement—the work is re¬ 
moved into the lumber-room, and in this sepulchre of departed wit, re¬ 
poses with the great congregation of silent sleepers, and is heard of no 
more. 

Such is, in the main, the history of that most astonishing of all hu¬ 
man productions,—the ultimate reach and highest finish of intellect,— 
the utmost attainment of the arts,—the wizzard of mysterious speech, 
which the astonished red man, who admires nothing else, holds to his 
ear, that it may whisper there its strange disclosures to the eye of the 
pale face,—that sublime invention, by which man approaches nearer to 
angels than by ought else he has accomplished,—the miraculous attain¬ 
ment of speaking to the eye and embodying thought to the senses— a 
book. By it a thought often outlasts the body of the thinker, and may 
live until the heavens are dissolved. 

I pass from books, to Book-sellers. Instead of beginning the his¬ 
tory of book-selling, as most historians would, with Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, I commence with the period immediately subsequent to the in¬ 
vention of printing, in the fourteenth century. Previous to this, all 
books were manuscript. The trade of clerks, or transcribers was nu¬ 
merous and powerful. One can easily imagine, that where labor had 
any value, books made in this way must be immensely expensive. A 
fairly transcribed and emblazoned Bible bore about the average value 
of eight hundred dollars at the present worth. The efforts of Faust, 
the inventor of printing, were on wooden blocks, rather coarse, and not 
unlike modern stereotype. But when a set of blocks were once letter¬ 
ed, the man ground out books, as though he had had a book-mill. 
They, who had seen a book a fair year’s work to transcribe, were im¬ 
measurably astonished to see the establishment of Nicholas pour out 
works, as though they rained into his shop. The monks scented no 
good to themselves in this new gale, and declared that Faust and their 
great enemy had opened business under the firm of Devil and Co. The 
Germans, priest-ridden as they were, turned over the leaves, sprinkled 
with a little holy water, found the books right—paid for them 4 with a 
song’ comparatively, uttering under their breath—‘ Boken goede — der 
Deycil , nein Deyvil ;’ or, as Pindar has it— 

No matter, if tho fellow be a knave, 

Provided that the razors shave. 
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The books went, and Nicholas and Company drove a thriving trade in 
book-making and book-selling. 

The monkish version of the history of this establishment soon created 
a thrilling tale for that land, so famous for stories, in which ghosts and 
devils play the principal part. It reached the English second hand; 
and, as usual, lost nothing by travelling. On the contrary. Bull, noted 
for the dimensions of his swallow and gullibility, and the power of hie 
imagination to create horrible fancies, had the story, that the invention 
of printing belonged to one Nicholas Foster, who had entered into part¬ 
nership with the devil, on condition, that when the latter should have 
furnished him with a stipulated number of lives of saints, and other 
books of the kind, he should have possession of him, soul and body. 
Nicholas, thinking the term of the bond impossible, and being, more¬ 
over, a progenitor of the Yankees, and therefore keen for a bargain, 
signed the bond with the horrid formality of using his own blood for 
the signature. But lo! the books were all forthcoming in a week. 
The leading partner claimed the penalty, and was seen flying over the 
city of Canterbury with Nicholas in his arms, as a hawk holds a chick¬ 
en in his clutch. Such a diabolical origin were books supposed to 
have had by our forefathers; and in this way we trace the impolite 
name given to boys in printing-offices. 

The great discovery was soon propagated in all Christian countries, 
and the application was soon extended to maps, charts, and engravings. 
Books, from being the ostentatious luxury of princes and opulent 
monks, soon extended to rich burghers, broadening in their diffusion, 
until they became the necessaries of the people. Booksellers and pub¬ 
lishers became a numerous and important profession, supplanting the 
whole race of clerks and transcribers, who cursed the new invention, 
as heartily as the ancient Mississippi boatmen did the use of steam¬ 
boats. Let us touch upon some of the great names of the profession, 
—travelling down the stream of time. The first recorded bookseller 
after Faust, who sold books as a profession separate from printing, was 
John Otto, of Nuremburg, in 1516. Steiger and Boskoff were consi¬ 
derable booksellers at Leipsic, in 1645. The Leipsic book fair had 
become so considerable in 1667, that nineteen foreign booksellers a In¬ 
tended it. The annual book fair, that grew from that commencement, 
is now of universal notoriety, wherever books are sold. Eternal honor 
to the Germans, as the fathers of printing, and the founders of the pro¬ 
fession of book publishing and selling! They still print, and publish 
more books than any other people; and, though Paris can show a sin¬ 
gle library surpassing all others in the number of its volumes, there are 
more numerous and princely libraries, public and private, in Germany, 
than in any other country. The inhabitants are the most literary peo¬ 
ple, and the most munificent patrons of literature. The ordinary sale, 
at the annual Leipsic fair, for many years, averaged thirty-six thousand 
volumes, and the proceeds half a million of rix dollars. The fair is 
managed something as follows : The great booksellers throughout Eu¬ 
rope have each an agent in this city, who sells for him on commission. 
Books are continually arriving, in every mode of conveyance. Authors 
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and publishers send in a certain number of copies of their new works, 
free of expense, to these agents, who distribute them among the deal¬ 
ers. At least a thousand authors assemble on the occasion. The 
printers, publishers, authors, poets, philosophers—the etherial spirits— 
the intellectual minds—the gloriously distinguished in the empire of 
thought—come together, and take each other by the hand. They have 
sense and good feeling to see—would that our writers had sense to see 
it!—that even if they could kill and scalp all their envied rivals, they 
would not be able to transfer a particle of the intellect of the slain to 
their own pericraniums; and they become friends, and make a chain of 
friendship, by which they become mutually strong. Glorious thoughts 
are elicited,—hints suggested,—notes compared,—and their spirits ele¬ 
vated to the highest heaven of invention. 

In imitation of the Leipsic fair, one was instituted at New-York, in 
1802 , and has been since held alternately at that city, Boston, and Phi¬ 
ladelphia. It pow bears the name of Trade Sales. Here the mer¬ 
chants of intellect meet to measure and compare authors by the stand¬ 
ard of dollars and cents. Sir Walter and Madame D’Arblay, the Miss 
Porters and Cooper, the Bond-street and the Namby-pamby, are 
knocked down by wholesale. Smollet and Fielding are turned into 
Bibles and Cruden’s Concordance. Lord Byron buys Spellers, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson Dream-books. The books of rival authors, who could 
not have been present without playing mutual snap-dragon, sleep toge¬ 
ther, as in the peace of the sepulchre. 

. The intellect and improvement of European cities are in some sense 
measured by the extent of their libraries. The number and splendor 
of these collections are matters of emulation among princes, patricians, 
and the opulent. By way of presenting the comparison, let us name 
some of the noblest of these collections : The Royal Library of Paris 
contains at this time nearly five hundred thousand printed volumes, about 
a hundred thousand MSS., and more than fifty thousand portraits ! This 
is by far the largest library in the world, and infinitely surpasses the famed 
Alexandrian collection of the Ptolemies. Here is every thing that sci¬ 
ence and wit have achieved, from the Papyrus roll, and the Palinipsest, to 
the splendid book of engravings, and the embossed album. The Impe¬ 
rial Library of Vienna contains three hundred thousand printed books, 
and eighty thousand MSS. The Zulaski Library of Poland formerly 
numbered two hundred thousand, Gottingen one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand, Munich one hundred thousand, Dresden one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the Escurial one hundred and thirty thousand. The Eng¬ 
lish, who boast so much of their libraries, are more select, perhaps, than 
other nations in the choice of their books, but fall short of them in the 
number and splendor of their collections. The largest contain about 
one hundred thousand volumes. Among these are the Royal Library, 
that of the British Museum, those of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, the 
Harleian, that of the late Sir Joseph Banks, and of Earl Spencer. Every 
one has heard of the splendor and richness of the Vatican Library at 
Rome. We have been ridiculed by the English for the scantiness of our 
ibraries, and yet that at Harvard college contains over thirty thousand 
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printed volumes. Half the number, properly selected, would contain all 
the books from which a student could derive any utility. The Library 
of the Athenaeum in Boston, and the Franklin Library in Philadelphia, are 
also large collections. 

At the head of the collectors of catalogues, bibliopolists and bibliogra¬ 
phers are Nandi, Quesnel, and Fabricius; and the most celebrated writer 
upon these subjects is Magliabecchi. At the head of the list of publish¬ 
ers stands Aldo Pio Maruzio, born at Bassiano, in the dominions of the 
Pope, in 1447. A number of his descendents figured in the same pro¬ 
fession, and gave to the world the first complete and connected editions 
of the Greek and Homan classics. The family ultimately attained 
princely wealth and power. The Elzevirs are among the best known 
publishers who have lived. Ten of the name occupied different positions, 
or succeeded each other. They might be considered the publishers of 
Europe, though their family origin was in Amsterdam. They became 
an opulent and powerful family, and are best known by the accuracy and 
beauty of their editions of the classics. 

Every scholar has become familiar with the name of M. and Madame 
Dacier, both of them distinguished litterateurs , translators, and publish¬ 
ers. Madame Dacier, in particular, was one of the most accomplished 
scholars of any age or country. Every parent who has purchased a Ho¬ 
mer, Horace, Anacreon, Virgil, or any one of the best ancient classics 
for his son, has at least seen something of her annotations upon those 
works. In concert with her husband, this excellent woman prepared a 
complete edition of the select classics— in ttstim Delphini —for the use 
of the Dauphin. Though what is now termed a blue stocking , and of 
the deepest die, she was neither pedant, smatterer, nor pretender,—but 
was as gentle, modest, and delightful in conversation, as she was learned; 
as neat in her person and dress, as she was studious; and she discover¬ 
ed the secret of uniting unequalled devotion to literature with a rare union 
of the domestic virtues; and uniting zeal in the education of her chil¬ 
dren with the most active and diffusive benevolence. No person, per¬ 
haps, has lived, who was devoted with such passionate fondness to the 
beautiful remains of ancient literature; and her splendid mind was im¬ 
bued with its grace and beauty, by drinking from these perennial foun¬ 
tains. The happy husband and wife were congenial spirits. But he 
was destined to the misfortune of surviving her, and was one of the very 
few husbands who have died with grief for the loss of a wife. 

The Stephens, or, as the French call them, Etienne , were for a long 
period known as publishers over the whole civilized world. Henry, the 
fonnder of the family, was bom at Paris, in 1440. Thirteen of the name 
were successive publishers in France and Geneva. They published 
miscellaneous books as well as the classics, and, probably, no publishers 
have ever had their names inscribed in more books. Italy, and particu¬ 
larly Venice, was fertile in producing illustrious publishers, solicitous to 
do honor to the immortal names of her by-gone glory. Among these we 
distinguish the Aldi and Bodoni. We have all seen the frequent names 
of the Pilkingtons, Bentley, Watts, Murray, and the long scroll of dis¬ 
tinguished London publishers. We have heard of the thirty contiguous 
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bookselling; establishments in Edinburgh,—thanks to the prolific pen of 
the Great Departed. Ail the American publications of note are to be 
found at the establishment of Galignani at Paris. The French Didots 
have acquired universal reputation for the beauty and cheapness of their 
stereotype editions. To such extent and perfection has this art been 
carried in Paris, that the French publishers are said to drive a consider¬ 
able trade by underselling the English in London. The reader has 
doubtless handled their beautiful editions of Shakspeare and Byron. 

Who in our country has not heard of Isaiah Thomas,—the patriarch of 
American publishers,—Carey and Lea, Thomas and Andrews, Collins 
and White, Cummings and Hilliard, Young and Minns, Lilly and Wait, 
the Harpers, and Key and Biddle ? We might increase the scroll of re¬ 
spectable American names in this line to any extent Who, in looking at 
such names, is ashamed to write himself a bookseller ? But for these, 
what would become of the march of mind ? But for these, intellect w>uld 
die of famine. But for these, the literary boilers would no longer gene¬ 
rate the steam of praise. But these perennial sources of light continue 
to radiate books, and we lounge amidst masses of unsold volumes, and 
light our cigars at the sun. 

The great bookselling towns on the continent of Europe, are, Paris 
and Leipsic, Gottingen, Vienna, Dresden, and Geneva; in the Low coun¬ 
tries, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, Harlaem, Brussels, and Liege ; in 
England, London, Edinburgh and Liverpool; and the greatest in the 
United States, are Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia. 

Of all luxuries, I think that of a splendid book the most excusable. 
Shakespeare somewhere says: 

The book in many eyes doth share the glory, 

That, in rich binding, clasps the golden story. 

I confess I am not a little proud to witness the improved style of Ame¬ 
rican publishing. The green and gold, the purple and fine linen, rival 
the plumage of the parroquet and humming-bird ; and internally, the eye 
is dazzled with the intense black on the ground of the glossy white. 
Perhaps this is growing to an extent of effeminate luxury, very little fa¬ 
vorable to the progress of sound literature. We would hardly wish to 
see American bookd begin where literature has generally ended, in dan¬ 
dyism. But I will not, like a venerable friend of mine, rail at 4 the su¬ 
perficiality of the age.’ 

I was conversing, the other day, with a friend who is a schoolmaster, 
enthusiastically devoted to his profession. He wished earnestly that 
he was rich,—and being then a bachelor, I asked him 4 why V 4 Were I 
rich,’ was the answer, 4 1 would have the most convenient school-house, 
and the best juvenile library in America. Its position should be a green 
and shady enclosure, of some acres. I would have duck-ponds to re¬ 
present all the oceans, cabbage-patches all the continents, and artificial 
mounds all the mountains. But the ultimate luxury, the sxmmwn bonum , 
should be an orrery, large enough to mount a boy upon each planet. 
Others, during the night, should wear pumpkin lanterns for comets, and 
the best and brightest boy in the school, like a fire-eating Phaeton, should 
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bestride the sun. I would wind up the glorious machine, and my 
thoughts would run riot to see Mercury doubling the circuit of Venus, 
and Venus that of the Earth. Away would I trundle my comets on rail¬ 
ways, almost into infinite space, to wheel back their pumpkin lanterns, 
and mingle with the Sun.’ 

My air castle is of a more moderate elevation; and, I would hope, 
more easily erected. I would have one grand central publishing esta¬ 
blishment, say'at either of the publishing Atlantic cities. No paper, no 
type, should come there, but of the best possible manufacture. No bung¬ 
ling proof-readers, whose errors would make the poor dead authors turn 
over in their coffins, should find a place in it. The findings should all 
be the best of their kind. The binders should unite English strength 
with French taste. The grand Sanhedrim of authors should comprise 
the acknowledged science, genius, and talent of the countiy. Every esta¬ 
blished bookseller in the Union should have shares in this literary corpo¬ 
ration. My hobby would be to find my name, as the publisher, in one of 
these books. I should then brush the stars with my head. 

The Booksellers’ is a liberal calling. They have, as I have shown, 
an ancient and honorable profession, and, to this day, the esprit du corps , 
as no other craft hath it. A fraternal feeling circulates through their 
whole community, as if they were an electric wire. Amidst the scram¬ 
bling of other professions, they stand alone—a disinterested phalanx, 
whom modem degeneracy has not touched. In one sense, they may not 
be allowed to republicanize; but in another, they may call themselves 
• workies’ of the highest order. If they do not build in wood, stone, 
brick, and mortar, they sell the architect the beautiful engraved palace for 
a few dollars, leaving a happier tenant to occupy it Our magazines of 
fashion enable the tailor and mantua-maker to put forth the exquisite 
beau and the ravishing belle. They are not called to deal out the gross 
food for the body, but they furnish food and physic for the mind. If the 
druggist inhales almost undying youth and vigor in the midst of the 
blessed Araby of his shop, what a concentration of intellect must a book¬ 
seller experience, who walks continually in the spiritual world of a large 
bookstore, in perpetual contact with the souls of the wise and good of all 
ages and all time I Can an apothecary live perpetually in an atmosphere 
of physic, and not be always in a condition to snap his fingers at the doc¬ 
tor ? Can a genius of a bookseller live and have his being in an atmo¬ 
sphere of intellect, and not absorb the very soul and spirit of his books 
through his pores ? An experienced and keen bookseller is better quali¬ 
fied to judge of a book, than all the critics that ever praised or blamed, 
since Diogenes the cynic rolled a tub. He has an infallible standard 
of beauty, truth, taste, keeping, fitness, poetry, eloquence, utility, logic, 
and piety. They have been pleased to say, that the idea of the beautiful 
is a mere arbitraiy one. I say, and affirm it, no! He can measure it 
with a yard stick. He can weigh it in the scales. No caprice varies it. 
No false judgment warps it. It is the same in all countries, and will re¬ 
main so at least till the millennium. The booksellers have caught the 
abstract of truth, wisdom, and beauty, and squeezed it into a concrete. 
The whole is comprised in two words—‘ It sells !’ T. 
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COMPARATIVE HEALTH 

or THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

A late number of the Paris Revue Encyclopedique, a work of es¬ 
tablished reputation, furnishes a series of obituary tables, giving returns 
from most of the different nations of Europe, in relation to their respec¬ 
tive mortality, and longevity, which contain much food for reflection and 
calculation. The periods comprised in the returns, are generally seve¬ 
ral years, coming down as late as 1826. The whole mean number of 
deaths, and the whole population of the respective countries, are detailed; 
and hence is derived the proportion, of course, in each case, whereby a 
comparison is at once instituted between all the various sections in 
question. The result is as follows : In Sweden and Norway, one death 
to sixty-seven inhabitants per annum; Denmark, one to forty-five ; Eu¬ 
ropean Russia, one to forty-four; Low Countries, thirty-eight; Britain, 
fifty-five ; Germany Proper, forty-five ; Austria, forty; Prussia, thirty- 
nine ; France, thirty-nine ; Switzerland, forty; Portugal and Spain, 
forty; Italy, Greece, and Turkey, thirty each. 

From this estimate, it would seem that Great Britain is, on the whole, 
the healthiest country in Europe, and perhaps as healthy as any in the 
world, of equal extent and population. This estimate is founded on the 
returns of only three years, indeed, and cannot therefore be deemed con¬ 
clusive, even granting it to be correct; but there are some considerations 
which certainly should at least take away from the surprise with which 
this result may at first be regarded. One is, the insular situation of the 
British Isles—a circumstance uniformly allowed to be essentially favor¬ 
able in the aggregate to both health and long life—and the force of 
which may more closely be perceived in the case of smaller groups in 
all the tolerably healthy latitudes of the globe. Take, for instance, the 
Bermuda Isles, where, we are informed by the accurate Dr. Heberden, 
(in the London Philosophical Transactions,) that the expectation of life, 
as it is called, is no less than thirty-nine years. The salubrity indicated 
by this fact will be the more apparent when we consider that in London 
the expectation of life, or, in other words, the calculated average length 
of life, is less than one half the same amount; and we noticed, not long 
since, in a Boston paper, (the Mercantile Journal, we think,) a minute 
estimate, founded on the returns of mortality in that city for the year last 
past, which gave a result of the same kind something short of twenty- 
four years—and yet Boston is, perhaps, the healthiest considerable city 
in the United States. 

Again, we remember to have seen it stated in Sinclair’s Code of 
Health and Longevity, a work of high reputation, that in Barbadoes, in 
1780, there was a dreadful hurricane which killed fifteen people ; and 
that of these fifteen, no less than four were of the age of one hundred 
years or more, and one of the great age of one hundred and fifteen. 
This island, the most easterly of the British West Indies, is twenty-one 
miles long by fourteen broad, and contained in 1823, according to Hum- 
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boldt, a population of 100,000. We incline to the opinion that the date 
above cited is a misprint for 1790, but the factsare doubtless in the main 
well authenticated : the great hurricane of 1831, is supposed to have de¬ 
stroyed as many as three thousand lives—chiefly of slaves—on the same 
island. The secret of the salubrity of this spot is to be found in tho 
constant trade winds, which keep up a complete ventilation over the is¬ 
land, and that of the purest maritime air. 

So it is of the Western Isles of Scotland; in Martin’s account of which 
it is stated, that a man was then living in Jura who had kept Christmas one 
hundred and eighty times in his own house —a statement which would be 
almost incredible, though not altogether without precedent or parallel in 
even modern times, but for the authority on which it is furnished, and 
particularly for the other facts of the same description by which the do¬ 
mestic history of these islands is distinguished. 

It is confirmed, moreover, by the next authority which occurs to us 
in regard to the salubrity of islands. Buchanan, in his history of the 
Shetland Isles, states, on the authority of the common belief of the old 
inhabitants with whom he was acquainted, that a man by the name of 
Fairville, had attained among them the age of 180, and that a son of his 
lived to be still older. It was recorded of ihe father, by the way, that 
he never drank any quantity, whatever, of either malt or distilled liquors, 
or wine, in the whole course of his life. How it was in respect to the 
son’s habits, we are not informed ; but they were probably formed after 
the parental example. An inhabitant of these islands, named Lawrence, 
who was married in Buchanan’s own time, at the age of about 108, lived 
to be 140. Numerous other instances might be adduced to confirm tho 
great advantages of an insular location. Ireland itself, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which the population labor under, is a notoriously heal¬ 
thy country. Lord Bacon mentioned, in his day, so well understood 
was this fact, that there was not believed to be a village in the whole 
island, where there wa9 not one man, at least, even eighty years of age 
—an assertion which would hardly be advanced, in regard to any other 
country, by a writer so careful of his words. The English territory, too, 
is remarkably well situated for salubrity, and although the condition of 
the manufacturing population is a drawback on the aggregate longevity, 
it is by no means sufficient to counterbalance the general benefit of the 
situation of the country, the intelligence of the people, the influence of 
all sorts of benevolent institutions, the most efficient and extensive in the 
world, the benefit of free institutions—and especially, in the case of 
Scotland, the effects of general education, and remarkable hardihood, 
simplicity, and temperance, in the modes of common living. 

Even in the case of the large cities in Great Britain—the least heal¬ 
thy districts of all countries—and in the case, particularly, of London it¬ 
self, there has been an amazing improvement in the health and longevi¬ 
ty of the population within the two last centuries. According to some 
authorities, this gain has been more than one hundred per cent. It is 
stated in the article from the Revue Encyclopedique, cited above, that 
whereas, in 1690, the deaths in London were one to twenty-four of 
the whole population, they were reduced in 1828 to one in fifty-five ; 
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—being a proportion uniform with that of the country at large. This 
estimate may be exaggerated, or founded on insufficient data, but it is 
very clear that a vast improvement has taken place. 

An advance of the same nature, indeed, has been made, during the 
tame period, in the civilized world generally; and this is one of the most 
satisfactory indications which can be furnished, of the benefits derivable 
to all classes of community from the general increase of knowledge, 
and especially the improvement and extension of the arts, in modern 
times. In Paris itself, the advance of longevity is rated, from 1650 to 
1831, in the proportion of twenty-five to thirty-two ; in Berlin, from 
1755 to 1827, twenty-eight to thirty-four; in Geneva, from 1560 to 
1821, eighteen to forty-three; in Rome, from 1762 to 1828, twenty- 
one to thirty-four; in Amsterdam, from 1761 to 1828, twenty-five to 
twenty-eight; in Petersburgh, from 1768 to 1828, twenty-eight to forty- 
eight—making the latter, notwithstanding the marshiness of the soil it 
was built upon, one of the first, if not the first, cities in the civilized world, 
of so great extent, in respect to its salubrity. 

Next to Great Britain, acccording to the Parisian estimate, stand 
Sweden and Norway, countries which have always been remarkable for 
longevity. This they owe to the latitude, their maritime ventilation, 
file hilly aspect of the country, and sufficient dryness of the soil; and still 
more perhaps, to the necessity, which circumstances impose upon the 
great mass of the population—there being few cities, (and the fewer, the 
better)—of hard labor, and a temperate and simple life. The same is 
true, m a considerable degree, of the other Northern countries of Eu¬ 
rope ; and accordingly we find it to be the result of the tables above spe¬ 
cified, that Northern Europe, in the aggregate, exhibits a superiority of 
health, as compared with Southern Europe, in the ratio of forty-four to 
thirty-six—making the average proportion of deaths, to the population 
over the whole continent, just about one to forty. Italy, Turkey, and 
Greece, help very much to reduce the longevity of Southern Europe; and 
the causes are the same in all those countries—being, in a great degree, 
independently of the climate and location, the gross ignorance, laziness, 
and shifilessness of the mass of the people, connected with the neglect 
and oppression of the governments to which they are subjects 

It may be a matter of surprise to some, at first sight, that Switzerland, 
of the healthiness of which we are apt to entertain rather sanguine no¬ 
tions, should be so little distinguished for its longevity, as only to come 
up to the average standard of the entire continent The truth is, that, in 
addition to its want of the great advantages of marine proximities and 
privileges, a considerable part of the inhabited territory, and of the terri¬ 
tory in the vicinage of that inhabited, is as much too high for health, as 
that of the Low Countries is too loio —and in this particular there is but lit¬ 
tle to choose between them; the Swiss having the chief advantage over 
their Belgian neighbors probably in the hardier and simpler mode of their 
employment and diet Great Britain is a hilly rather than a mountain¬ 
ous country, and thereby escapes the extensive cold, and the kind of 
air and water, which create and aggravate, in the case of Switzerland 
and other like countries, diseases peculiar to themselves, such as the 
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goitre , etc. JYew England is, in this particular, quite as fortunate as Old; 
and no portions of the civilized world, perhaps, of the same extent, are 
equally healthy—unless it may be the small districts of Wales and Nor¬ 
way—with New Hampshire and Vermont. The proportion of deaths to 
the population in the former, has been rated, for a series of years, at one 
to eighty-three; and throughout New England, we doubt much if it is 
larger than one to sixty. 

In regard to the comparative health of the European countries, we 
have expressed a doubt whether Great Britain deserves the rank given 
it above. We incline to believe, also, that Russia is a little underrated, 
and that that country should stand, perhaps, with Norway and Sweden, 
at the head of the list, though Scotland and Wales, separately , might 
stand as high. Wales has been commonly accounted the healthiest re¬ 
gion of Europe, excepting the islands—the proportion of deaths there 
being rated at one to sixty. In other estimates, we have seen England 
alone allowed the ratio of one to forty-nine ; and Russia, one to fifty- 
nine. This looks like a reasonable calculation; but our conclusions, in 
regard to this subject, founded on the perhaps inaccurate and incomplete 
returns of a few years, can be relied on only as aids to a result of general 
plausibility, and not of mathematical or even of philosophical correct¬ 
ness. In the case of cities, our information should be more accurate, 
and so it should be in a country like our own, where a census is regu¬ 
larly taken, and where tables of mortality and longevity are pretty gene¬ 
rally made a matter either of public record or scientific reminiscence. 

The writer of an article on longevity in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
rates the proportion of deaths in Sweden, one to forty-eight; in Russia, 
one to forty-one ; Austria, one to thirty-eight—which agree nearly with 
the Parisian estimate. This writer gives also the proportion of several 
considerable cities, as follows, from which it will appear that Philadelphia 
stands very high. Boston has advanced somewhat from the ratio here 
set down, we believe, within ten years past London probably comes 
much nearer to forty than to fifty-five, according to the French table, 
which in this case must be wrong: 

In Philadelphia , the deaths were one to forty-five, sixty-eight; Glas¬ 
gow, one to forty-four; Manchester, (which has improved very much,) 
forty-four: Geneva, forty-three ; Boston , forty-one, twenty-six; Lon¬ 
don, forty; New-York , thirty-seven, eighty-three; St. Petersburg!*, 
(founded, probably, on old returns,) thirty-seven; Charleston , thirty-six, 
fifty; Baltimore , thirty-five, forty-four; Leghorn, thirty-five; Berlin, 
thirty-four ; Paris and Lyons, thirty-two; Nice and Palermo, thirty-one ; 
Madrid, twenty-nine; Naples, twenty-eight; Brussels, twenty-six; 
Rome, twenty-five. B. 
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THE SENTENCED. 

They say the blessed Spring is here. 
With all her buds and llowers ; 

With singing birds, and fountains clear. 
Soft winds, and sunny hours. 

They say the earth looks new and bright 
That o’er the azure sky, 

The very douds are fringed with light, 
And gaily floating by. 

They tell me nature’s full of life, 

And man, of hope and joy : 

But ah ! not so, my widowed wife. 

My more than orphan boy! 

For smiling nature cannot givo 
Such innocence as theirs 
To me ; nor can she bid me live 
In answer to their prayers. 

Beyond my dismal prison-bars 
The coy night air steals by ; 

And but a few, pale, trembling stars 
Will greet my guilty eye. 

Ere thrice the rising moon shall spread 
Her mantle o’er the wave, 

I shall he numbered with the dead. 

And fill a felon’s gravel 

To thee, alas! my noble son, 

I leave a withered name— 

A life, for all thy sire hath done, 

Of hitter blighting shame! 

And thou, to whom I gave a lova 
More pure, and warm, and free. 

Than e’er I placed on aught above. 
What do I leave to thee/ 

A bleeding heart, that cannot make 
Its throwing pulses cease : 

That ever swells, but will not break— 

A bosom robbed of peace! 

A world all filled with prison gloom, 

By Memory’s cruel power : 

Thou’lt smell the dungeon in the bloom 
Of evory vernal flower. 

A pall will hang beside the way, 

W here’er thy feet may go, 

Upon the brightest path to lay 
A shade of death and wo. 

I leave thee as a tender vine 
That felt the tempest rush, 

And fell, with nought whereon to twine 
For every foot to crush! 

These thoughts resistless, while I live. 
Will ceaseless anguish bring, 

And, in the last, sad moment, give 
To death a double sting. 

From them, O heaven ! I turn to thee. 
The sinner’s friend to seek— 

If thou hast pard’ning grace for me, 

O God! my pardon speak. 
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Thy spirit, in the still, small voice, 

O, send with peace to mine ; 

And let this trembling soul rejoice 
In being sealed as Thine! 

Then, through the world’s dark wilderness, 

Be thou the Widow’s friend, 

And let thy smile her visions bless, 

Till life Si sad journey end 1 

Newbury port, Mass. H. F. G. 


THE MUTINY. 

, FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

The anchor was weighed, catted, and fished; top-sails sheeted home, 
top-gallant-sails loosed, and courses hauled aboard; and the stout wha¬ 
ler, Amazon, of and from N- B-, David Jones, Master, was 

under way once more in the harbor of Valparaiso, on a fine day in No¬ 
vember, 183—, bound for the light blue sea, and the home of John 
Whale. 

We had lain at anchor in Valparaiso just long enough. We had en¬ 
joyed ourselves to the full extent of physical felicity: spent all our mo¬ 
ney ; broken our full allowance of heads and hearts; and now with 
light heads and heels, we were 4 outward bound.’ 

But, although we were leaving Valparaiso, it was not in our hearts as 
men, (much less as sailors) to quit it without some emotions of regret. 
Certain it is, that when I looked at this most picturesque of the abodes 
of man, 4 distance lending enchantment,’ and hiding its blemishes,—as it 
lay before me, in all the splendor of the noon-day sun, terrace above 
terrace of white walls and red roofs, the lofty spires of cathedrals stand¬ 
ing forth in bold relief from the cloudless sky, pointing the faithful to hea¬ 
ven,—the delicious sensations caused by its surpassing beauty, were 
mixed with sadness at the thought that I was leaving it all for a long 
time, and, perhaps, forever. 

It was now past sun-set, and daylight and the Chilian coast were leav¬ 
ing us together. Point Angels,—the western cape of the Bay of Valpa¬ 
raiso, more angelic in name than appearance, (being a rocky, dangerous 
promontory,) was astern; and the matchless green of the coast, and the 
majestic blue and white of the Andes, grew more and more indistinct, 
until at length no part of them was visible, save one high peak, which 
proudly threw its cloud-capped cre9t into the heavens, as if to show the 
sea-worn mariner that it watched over his weal, though all earth beside 
left him to perish. That peak, though the mighty Pacific lashed its 
shores in wrath, and rolled its angiy waves mountains high—far above 
the war of wind and wave, calmly reared its hoary head, undisturbed by 
the commotion of the elements,—a majestic land-mark from the creation 
to the end of time. At length that also faded from our view. The bell 
struck eight; the watch was set, and it being my watch below, I went 
down into the forecastle to do the rest of my dreaming asleep. 
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Sleep!—how delicious it is, people on shore never know. The sailor, 
who sleeps by the minute, liable to be roused at any time, on a second’s 
warning—he sleeps. Land-lubbers only doze. 

At this time, I was a foremast-hand aboard the Amazon, having joined 
her in Valparaiso, for the romance of the thing—to learn how to catch 
whales and eat blubber; and my curiosity was in a fair way of being sa¬ 
tisfied, for we were bound for the Pacific South Cruising-ground, where 
whales can be had for the catching, 4 provided always,’ as the statutes 
have it, you can find them. 

For the benefit of the 4 untravelled,’ I would remark, that the South 
Cruising-ground, is that part of the Pacific ocean off the coast of Chili 
and Patagonia, between 40° and 50° South latitude, which for some 
reason, is a favorite resort of whales, and of course, of whale-ships; 
for ‘where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.’ It 
is one of the loveliest spots in the whole South Sea: and I ask any tar, 
who has served there, if he ever was happier in his life than when 
standing off-and-on for whales on the South Cruising-ground. 

Life aboard a whaler, is life. There can be no harder service than 
catching whale, and, probably, none more dangerous. But with all its 
dangers and hardships, there is a fascination in it, which those only can 
Conceive, who have felt it. There is something noble and inspiring in 
capturing this monster of the deep. This taming of Leviathan is a 
grand exemplification of the universality of the dominion of man. And 
'7hen the toils of the chase are over, and John Whale is fairly ‘ tried’ into 
oil, then, in the depths profound of the forecastle, we sailor-men take 
our ease, smoke cigars, drink grog, and fight our battles over again, and 
sometimes fight new ones among ourselves. 

In the Amazon, we had a good share of the comforts of nautical life. 
She was a stout ship of five hundred tons burthen, and carried thirty 
men: enough 4 beef,’ one would think, to work ship and fight her too, if 
need should be. Captain Jones was a good sailor, and an honest, kind- 
hearted man; but nature never meant him for the commander of a ship. 
He was too easy with his men; and nothing but the fear of a flogging 
will keep old sailors in order. The second mate, named Field, was a 
wide-awake Yankee; but the first mate, Brown, was a devil incarnate. 

He was a large, powerful man—much more so than either the Captain 
or Field ; and although he had been aboard but a week, (he joined us in 
Valparaiso), he had begun to show that he intended to rule the ship him¬ 
self, and I did not like the cut of his jib at all. 

There were some rumors in Valparaiso that he had been a pirate, and 
his every look and action bore testimony to their truth; and before we 
had been out two days, he begah to alter his conduct towards the Cap¬ 
tain, and seemed waiting for some pretext to quarrel with him openly. 
He went on, growing shorter and shorter with him, ’till one day, when 
we were four days out, he fairly showed his colors. 

There were eight fellows aboard, all suspicious looking craft, who 
shipped aboard of us at the same time that Brown did, and all the morn¬ 
ing of this day, he had been whispering with one and another of them. 
I could not help thinking that there would be the devil to pay before 
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long; but as he was very sly about it, his conduct was not generally 
observed. 

About two bells in fjie first dog-watch that afternoon, Brown having 
the deck, Captain Jones stepped to (he binnacle, and stooped to look at 
the compass. 1 was standing near at the time, and happening to look 
at Brown, was taken all-aback by the expression of his face. He look¬ 
ed at the Captain just as if he was about to kill him. So Satanic a 
look I never saw on the face of mortal man. 

When the Captain had satisfied himself that the ship was heading her 
course, he spoke to the first mate ;— 

• How many is she going, Mr. Brown V 

4 / know,’ said Brown, 4 and that’s enough.’ 

4 Mr. Brown,’ replied the Captain, 4 what do you mean, Sir ? I command 
this ship.’ 

4 I’m d — d if you do!’ said Brown, and snatching up a heaver, that 
lay near, he struck him on the head with all his strength. Being bare¬ 
headed, and having nothing to break the force of the blow, he fell upon 
the deck, and never moved a finger. He was dead! 

4 Come aft here, Antonio,’ said Brown to one of his men, 4 and toss 
this thing overboard.’ Having turned his pockets inside out, Antonio 
very coolly did as he was commanded. 

4 Now then,’ continued Brown, 4 call all hands.’ 

All hands came on deck, and Brown, having his loaded pistols lying 
by him on the capstan, very deliberately told them, that Captain Jones 
had been insolent to him, and he had thrown him overboard; that he was 
now Master of the ship, and would kill any man who dared to say a word. 

4 Do you hear that, Mr. Field V said he to the second mate. 4 Mind 
that you behave well, or 1 will serve you in the same manner.’ 

Field was as brave as most men, and looked, for a minute, as if he 
would show fight; but as he did not know who he could depend upon, he 
merely answered, 4 Yes, sir,’ and went about his business. As he sub¬ 
mitted, all hands did the same, and things went on as if nothing was the 
matter. But after dusk, in the second dog-watch, Field having the deck, 
1 thought there was some unusual stir among five or six fellows, whom 
I knew were friends and 4 townies’ of hi3. I watched them closer, and 
thought they were busy with a boat which hung on the lee-quarter. One 
would toss something in, and then another—and I wondered what they 
were driving at: but in a few minutes all was quiet again, and soon after, 
the bell struck eight, and the first mate came on deck to stand his watch 
as usual. 

He looked pretty hard at Field as he made his report, of courses, wind, 
etc., but he was so very respectful that Brown’s suspicions were effectu¬ 
ally lulled. 

4 Mr. Field,’ said he, 4 we shall have fine times now that that old fool 
is out of the way; and when we get more southing, I mean to keep her 
away for the Cuachos Island, and there we’ll take our comfort’ 

4 That’s a fact, Mr. Brown,’ said Field, 4 there will be some fun in that;’ 
and he coolly went below, as if he and the first mate were the best friends 
in the world. 
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The first watch passed off quietly enough; but I was too busy think¬ 
ing to sleep, and was wide-awake when we were called at eight bells. 
As soon as the wheel was relieved, and Brown had gone below, Field 
spoke to us: 

4 My lads, she goes well. There won’t be any thing to do, this watch ; 
and you may cork on the forecastle, if you like.’ 

This was a common custom with the second mate, in fair weather, 
and all the watch went forward accordingly, leaving only himself and the 
man at the wheel aft. Still, I thought it meant something this time, and I 
lay down under the weather-bulwarks, amid-ships, to see what was 
coming. 

In about ten minutes, six fellows came along aft, one by one. They 
went first to the wheel and lashed it amid-ships. Putting some things 
into the lee-quarter boat, they slushed the tackles and lowered it, and 
then all getting in, they let her drop astern; and, as it was very dark, I 
saw no more of them, and quietly moored myself under the Ice of the 
long-boat. 

I knew that the second mate and hi3 men were safe enough now, for 
we were not far from the coast of Chili, and a whale-boat will live in al¬ 
most any breeze. With their sail and six oars, they could run away 
from us at any time ; and it now occurred to me what they had been 
about, in the evening: namely, putting provision and water aboard ; and 
so they were right enough. 

But the next question was,—W T hat would Brown do when he found it 
out 1 That remained to be seen, and I lay in very uneasy expectancy. 

About six bells, the first mate accidentally came on deck :— 

4 How do you head there V said he to the man who was (not) at the 
wheel. Receiving no reply, he damned the man as asleep; but on go¬ 
ing aft to wake him, he found that he and the second mate were among 
the missing, and the wheel lashed. 

Nothing ever took him by surprise, and he hailed instantly:— 

4 For’ard there!’ 

4 Sir V sung out one fellow from the forecastle, who happened to bo 
awake. 

4 Come aft here you d-d rascal,’ said Brown : 4 Where’s all the 

watch V 

4 Mr. Field told us to cork on the forecastle, Sir,’ said the trembling 
sailor. 

4 The devil he did!’ said Brown ; 4 and where is he ?’ 

4 1 don’t know, Sir,’ said the man. 

4 Well, who does know V continued Brown. 4 Come aft here all of you.’ 

We went aft, but no one could tell him where the second mate was, 
and, on mustering the watch, he found that six men were missing. He 
jumped to leeward, and sung out that the quarter boat w f as gone. A mo¬ 
ment after, the man at the wheel reported that one compass was gone 
from the binnacle. 

4 He is off in a boat,’ said Brow n, 4 but I’ll catch him before morning. 
Call all hands—’bout ship—ready, ready!’ 

We were standing at this time, south-east-by-south, on a south-west 
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wind, and the most natural conjecture was, that Field had made for the 
land; but, for that very reason, Brown thought it was not the fact; and 
tacking the ship, he put her head due west, and crowded all sail. 

There was so much promptness in Brown’s manner, that I was afraid 
he was right in his supposition; and as he swore he would run them 
down, if he caught them, I waited anxiously for day. 

Satan always favors his children; and so he did this time,—for when 
daylight came, the boat teas in sight, about four miles distant on our 
weather-bow ! 

I thought now that we should see some murder done ;—for Brown 
loaded his musket and pistols, and ordered to clear away a twelve 
pounder, which was forward, and loaded it with grape-shot, nails, glass, 
etc. But my fears were groundless, for, as soon as Field saw us, he 
struck his mast, and taking to the oars, pulled dead to windward, at ten 
knots an hour. 

That manoeuvre was his salvation; for he had too much start to bo 
chased by a boat, and the ship could not conveniently sail in the wind’s 
eye. So Brown, after swearing ’till he was black in the face, tacked 
ship again, and giving up all hope of catching Field, stood south-east 
for Cuachos. 

But he was too regularly mad, to go off so; and since Field had 
escaped him, he vented his rage against the men of our watch. He shot 
one with his musket, and two more with his pistols ; and being some¬ 
what appeased by the sight of blood, he then grew more good-natured: 
ordered them overboard with a jest, and called all hands to splice tho 
main-brace. 

But his good-nature soon evaporated, and he became as snappish as 
a hungry oyster. The three days we were making Cuachos, he was abu¬ 
sing all whom he thought unfriendly to him, and threatening to kill them 
if they did not behave; and, what with all this abuse and uncertainty, I 
never spent three days so miserably in my life, and never was more re¬ 
joiced at the sight of land, than when Cuachos hove in sight. 

Cuachos is a small uninhabited island, lying about five hundred miles 
west-north-west from Chiloe. It has a very fine soil, producing fruit 
and vegetables in profusion, and droves of wild hogs are running about, 
to be had for the killing. We came to anchor in the harbor, and Brown 
gave all hands a run ashore, to take the turns out of their legs, he said; 
but in reality, it was that he could search the ship. 

When we had been there about a week, Brown began to take the 
spare spars and plank from the ship, to build a house ashore, and said he 
intended to strip her, and take her to pieces, and that we would all live 
ashore, and he would be governor. 

There was one thing about his plan of operations which I couldn’t 
get along with ; namely, his population were all men, and I very soon 
determined not to stay, and be governed by that old devil on such terms. 
I found one other fellow, Bill Stevens by name, whd had come to 
the same conclusion. But the question was, how we could get away, 
—for all hands were with Brown, and we alone could do nothing. But 
after knocking our heads together a while, wc formed our plan. A pretty 
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stiff one it was, too; but it was our only hope—and we stood by for an 
opportunity to put it in execution. 

It was now summer, (December), and as the wind in those seas blows 
steadily from the southward in the summer months, we concluded we 
could sail the ship into Valparaiso, alone, if we could once get her to sea; 
and as the harbor opened towards the north-east, we thought we could 
accomplish that too, if luck favored us. 

One morning, a few days after this, Brown ordered all the sails to be 
loosed to dry, and then went ashore with all hands, leaving Bill Stevens 
and myself aboard, as ship-keepers; remarking, as he went over the side 
into his boat, that he should run the ship ashore the next day, high and 
dry, and then knock her to pieces. 

4 Now, Bill Stevens,’ said I, 4 it’s our last chance. We must go to 
sea to-day or never.’ 

4 Ay, ay,’ said Bill, coolly; 4 we’ll do that thing.’ 

We lay at this time about half a mile from the-shore, moored head and 
stem, with her head towards the sea; and as the yards were square, the 
wind filled the sails that hung loose, and by some unaccountable piece 
of good fortune, they had all been hoisted, after they were loosed to dry. 
Bill and I turned to, after belaying the braces, and very quietly sheeted 
home the royals; and as these filled, we found that the ship moved a lit¬ 
tle, and was getting over her anchor. 

That discovery made our hearts beat thick, but we had too much to 
do to give way to any emotion. The anchor out ahead had a chain 
cable, but the kedge astern, was fast to a hawser that was belayed 
round the capstan; which, as the ship forged ahead, was gradually tight¬ 
ening. We unshackled the chain-cable, and putting mats in the iron 
hause-holes to prevent any noise, let it run out, slowly and carefully, and 
then cutting the hawser astern—we were free ! 

We lashed the helm amid-ships; sheeted home to’gallan’ sails; then , 
fore-topsails, one sheet at a time. That was the decisive move; and the 
wind freshening at the moment, the ship gathered way, and began rapidly 
to leave the land. 

We were not yet observed from the shore, and went on, sheeting home 
one sail after another, as well as we could; and, belaying the fore-tack 
and sheet, left the mainsail alone, in order that the foresail might draw. 

When we were about a mile from the shore, and under so much way 
that we thought it was impossible for them to overtake us, we trained the 
twelve-pounder on the place where they were at work, and having hoist¬ 
ed the national ensign at the peak, we fired the gun, and sent the grape- 
shot which Brown had intended for Field, whistling about his own ears ; 
and thus, in cavalier fashion, bade them 4 Good-bye.’ 

This made some dancing and swearing among them, but they imme¬ 
diately put oft* a boat and gave chase. 

4 Now then, Bill,’ says 1, 4 mind your eye, for here comes a tussle.’ 

4 Ay, ay,’ said he very coolly, as he swabbed out the old twelve ; 4 lend 
a hand here, and we’ll sweeten them high.’ 

We loaded her again with grape, nails, slugs, glass, and every thing 
we could lay our hands on, filling her to the muzzle ; and theu loaded 
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all the muskets aboard, of which, by good luck, there were more than a 
dozen. We went on making sail as well as we could, for we knew that 
if we were overtaken, 4 death, or worse punishment,* as the laws of war 
have it, was the best we had to expect. 

They came on after us very fast, and as the wind had most unfortu¬ 
nately lulled considerably, they made two feet to our one, and it was 
very plain that unless we could increase our speed, they would certainly 
overtake us. We hauled the twelve-pounder aft, and running its muz¬ 
zle over the taffrail, ‘depressed it for a close fire,* and getting our 
muskets aft also, we took our stand; determined to beat them off, or die 
in the attempt 

There were now four boats hotly pursuing us; but the foremost one, 
which Brown commanded, was the only one that seemed likely to over¬ 
take us; and it did seem impossible for us to escape him, for he gained 
on us every minute. But when he was just within musket-shot of us, 
the wind freshened suddenly, and for a moment we were slipping right 
away from him. It was but momentary, however, for the wind lulled 
again, and he came on faster than ever. 

Brown was standing in the bow of his boat, his musket in his hand, 
and as he was to windward of us, we could plainly hear him, as he swore 
roundly that he would 4 kill every d - d mother’s son of us. 

‘ Perhaps you will, friend Brown,’ thought I—but that’s a game that 
two can play atand asking pardon for the murder, I coolly took aim 
at him, with a musket, and let drive. I never missed my aim before, 
but he was under the especial protection of the devil. My ball did not 
touch him, while his in return, grazed my cheek,—just drawing blood. 

As he was loading, I fired at him again, and, although I never had a 
fairer shot, again missed him. But the ball was not wasted this time. 
It passed through the head of his bow-oars-man ; and as Brown rose 
to fire at me again, his stroke-oars-man fell dead from the same cause, 
while Brown’s ball passed through my hat—doing no mischief whatever. 

I had now found the way to gain upon him, and that was, to kill his 
men; and I put my knowledge in practice so effectually, that in five 
minutes he had only two oars-men left. 

At this juncture, the wind freshened very much, for we were clear of 
the harbor, and in the open sea, and there could be no question of our 
final escape. So we gave him the pepper-and-salt-mixture from the 
twelve-pounder, which disabled the rest of his oars. We then cheered 
him, and left him to found as many empires in the South Seas as he 
felt inclined. 

But our work was only begun. We were standing out to sea, under 
a press of canvass, in a ship of five hundred tons, to work which proper¬ 
ly, at least eighteen men were requisite. We were nearly a thousand 
miles from Valparaiso, and four hundred from the nearest port, Valdivia; 
and 4 we two fellows’ were to work and navigate this ship into port, as 
we best could. 

That we were safe from Brown, was an undeniable and most joyous 
fact; but I must confess, that we felt rather sad when we looked around 
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at sun-set, and saw nothing but sky and water. We felt that we were 
indeed alone. 

However, we plucked up courage, determined to do all that men 
might, before we gave it up. 

The wind was, fortunately, perfectly fair. We had plenty of provi¬ 
sions and water : the ship’s quadrants, chronometers, charts, and com¬ 
passes were all aboard, and we both understood navigation. We knew 
we could get on well enough as long as it was fair weather; but a gale 
of wind would send us straight to the bottom. 

However, these anticipations were all out of place. We knew too 
much to borrow trouble ; and determining to enjoy the present, and let 
the future take care of itself, the devastations that we made among the 
cabin stores, that evening at supper, were neither few nor small. We 
ate fruit, and drank wine, and were as jolly as if we were snug in port. 

4 For who knows, Bill,’ said 1, 4 whether you or I shall ever be skip¬ 
per of a big ship again 1 Let’s make the most of this one.’ 

And we did make the most of it, with a vengeance. We got so glo¬ 
riously fuddled, that when we awoke the next day, it took us half an 
hour to bring ourselves to our bearings. 

After we had 4 freshened the nip,’ and stowed away our breakfast, we 
called a council of war, to form 4 Rules and Regulations, for the better 
government of the ship under our command.’ As we had no constitu¬ 
ents to speechify for, our code of laws was formed in the tossing of a 
marlin-spike ; and the amount of it w as, that 4 while both were sober, 
we should be equal in authority; but in the event of drunkenness, or dis¬ 
agreement, tlie right of the stronger should prevail;’ or, in other words, 
he who carried the most guns, should be the best fellow. 

Our code had one merit;—it was a short splice of a thing. It fitted 
our necessities exactly, and worked charmingly into the bargain. 

At seven bells, I shot the sun with the skipper’s quadrant, and report¬ 
ed noon, and latitude 42° South, to Bill with all becoming gravity. 

4 Very good, Sir,’ said Bill, touching his tarpaulin in true man-o’-war 
skipper’s style, 4 make it so, and pipe to dinner and grog, Sir.’ 

4 Do it yourself, old man,’ said I, 4 for the Boatswain is sick, and 
my thumb is sore.’ 

4 I’ll court-martial you, you insolent fellow,’ quoth Bill, putting his 
hands in his pockets, and puffing up like the frog in the fable. 

4 Do, if you please, Commodore,’ said I. 4 Court me, indeed ! I’ll 
have a handsomer man than you, or none at all.’ 

4 None at all,’ echoed Bill, as he began to devour the dinner most 
valorously. 

4 All !’ I responded, taking the lion’s share. 

4 Leave a little,’ ejaculated Bill, with his mouth full; poking out his 
flipper. 

4 A little,* I echoed, giving him a tithe; and so we duetted through 
the dinner. 

4 Now, then,’ said Bill, when we were discussing our dessert on deck, 
4 this is what I call making a straight wake. Look at the old craft l 
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She’s like Poll Dover ; spreads a deuse of a clew, and goes like the 
devil.’ 

• Hope she won’t go like Poll, to the devil,’ said I, joyously looking 
aloft. 

‘ No danger of that while you are aboard,’ quoth Bill, with a know¬ 
ing squint 

4 Scull that bottle this way, you land-lubber,’ said I, 4 and none of 
your insinuations.’ 

4 What kind of a craft is that!’ said Bill. 4 Splinter my mizen, but I 
never heard his name before.’ 

4 You be-’ was my kind response. 

4 Gentlemen of the watch!’ roared Bill, 4 report to the Captain, Sir, 
a Jong word cruising about decks,—strange sail,—no particular nation, 
—nobody knows him,—flying Dutchman,—better heave a round shot 
at him.’ 

On that we joined battle; but both being well In the wind, we rolled 
together down the companion-way, brought up against the cabin-bulk- 
head, and snored away most lovingly ’till morning. 

After spending six days more in this most intellectual and corporeal 
manner, we made the port of Valparaiso, and walked into it, with the 
national ensign at the fore, union-down, and there being a Johnny War 
there, we were taken care of, 4 according to the statute in such caso 
made and provided.’ J. G. 


SERENADE. 


The full moon is throwing 
It’s light on the sea, 

And silvers the lily 

That droops by the lea : 

The song of the shepherd 
Is mute by the rill, 

While the young lambs are resting 
Above, on the hill: 

His cottage looks out 

From the green trees afar, 

And he’s gone to its shade 
By the pale evening star. 

The woodland is silent, 

The meek dove’s at rest— 
Come, timid one, come 
To thy fond lover’s breast! 

The blue bell is swinging 
Its head to the breeze, 

And dew drops hang heavy 
On blossoms and trees : 

No longer the sweet rose 
Is closed from the sight, 

But blooms in the shadow 
And stillness of night. 


There’s freshness around me, 

There’s beauty above; 

Come, timid one, come 
To the home of thy love— 

To the boat that is floating, 

And rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are lighting 
Its course on the stream. 

I hear thee, I see thee— 

Thy fleet step is near, 

Thy young cheek is glowing 
With love and with fear ; 

Thy red lip is breathing 

Fond words that have blest— 

Thy form in its beauty 
To mine I have prest: 

Thv fairy hand trembles, 

Ah !—fly not, but stay! 

Thy melting eye flashes 
Consent—then away! 

Away—for my swift boat 
Still rocks in the aleam 
Of stars that are lighting 
Its course on the stream. 

C. E. DA p. 
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MUSIC. 

——‘ And in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remaining hiscuif 
After a voyage,—he hath strange [>laces crammed 
With observation, the which he veuu 
In mangled forms.’ 

We are not about to write an elaborate dissertation on the science of 
music, or to inflict upon the reader an imaginative or fabulous history of the 
rise and progress of the art; we shall not attempt to prove that it had its 
origin among the reeds of the Nile, or that the honor of its invention is 
to be accredited to any heathen god or goddess, nor yet that it is to be 
attributed to any fortuitous circumstance whatever. We believe that, 
like the gifl of speech, it is a natural consequence resulting from an or¬ 
ganic construction, wisely and purposely adapted to such an end. 

It will be found, upon a careful analysis of the human voice, that a re¬ 
semblance exists between intonation in speech and in song, from which 
it may be inferred, that its extension and various inflections in the one, 
would naturally suggest and lead into the other. And as man not only 
possesses the ability, but has an inclination to express emotions by vocal 
sounds, we see no reason why he should be so restricted in the use of his 
powers, as not to pass from the tones of the speaking voice to the im¬ 
passioned notes of song, whenever, by tjie peculiarity or intensity of his 
emotions, a transition to a more expressive mode should be required. 

Sounds thus produced, become the audible signs of real emotions, 
and on this principle, expression in music is based. It will readily be 
perceived, therefore, that some classes of general emotions may be thus 
expressed, but that particular passions and feelings—such, for instance, 
as love or hatred—cannot be expressed by sounds, without the aid of 
words. Poetry, therefore, is joined to music, to enlarge the sphere of 
its operations, by becoming its interpreter. On this account, vocal is 
superior to instrumental music. It has a wider range of application, and 
exerts a more direct influence upon sentiment and passion. It is only, 
however, when both are judiciously combined, that the full force and ef¬ 
fect of musical sounds can be appreciated. 

From the partiality which is universally manifested for this art, and its 
acknowledged influence upon society, it is worthy of consideration, whe¬ 
ther it may not be cultivated in a manner, and to an extent, better cal¬ 
culated to ensure beneficial results. 

Music has for its object mental gratification, and is a fruitful source 
of innocent pleasure and rational enjoyment; yet it may be made the ve¬ 
hicle of sentiments, and administer to indulgences, which thereby as¬ 
sume a more specious and alluring form, and thus become more perni¬ 
cious to society. There is evidently, at the present period, an increasing 
attention to this fascinating art; and it becomes important, from the con¬ 
siderations above named, that it should be so directed as to aid in the ad¬ 
vancement of those interests which elevate and refine the character 
of a community. 

In the study of other branches of science it is deemed important that 
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elementary principles should be well understood, and it is admitted that 
system, and industrious application, are the only means by which useful 
knowledge can be acquired. Far different, we apprehend, from this, is 
the sentiment generally entertained, and the course pursued, with respect 
to music. We estimate it only as an accomplishment, and not for its in¬ 
trinsic value; and the study and practice are pursued without system. It 
is true, there are honorable exceptions—but it cannot be denied that 
teachers, pupils, and professors in general, are justly chargeable with 
these faults. 

It is easy to feed the flame of individual or national vanity, and to 
pride ourselves upon our taste for the fine arts—to talk of our scientific 
knowledge and rapid advances. But to weigh these specious postulates 
in the balance of unerring truth, might prove quite another thing; and if 
the result should not accord with our present notions of excellence, yet 
it might serve to give a right direction to future efforts. 

Let us, then, with this view, propose the following queries: What is 
the standard of American taste in music ? How deeply have we ex¬ 
plored the science ? What approaches have been made towards forming 
a nationality of character in the art ? Is it to American executants that 
we proffer a liberal patronage, as the substantial incentive to a vigorous 
and successful effort, and is it to them that we accord the meed of un¬ 
disputed praise ? 

We shall not presume to give formal answers to these interrogatories, 
but commend them to the consideration of those lovers and patrons of 
the art, who are desirous that its cultivation should proceed in such a 
manner, that the pleasures and benefits which it is capable of affording, 
may be fully realized. 

By the cultivation of the fine arts, the circle of our enjoyments be¬ 
comes enlarged. It is desirable therefore, that a taste for music should 
be cultivated in our country: and also, that it should be directed by Ame¬ 
rican feeling. For this purpose, the works of the most celebrated mas¬ 
ters, both of ancient and modem times, without distinction of name or 
birth-place, should be selected and studied as models, or helps, by which 
to form a chaste and correct taste, which shall partake of that elevated 
character and lofty aim, which scorns a servile imitation. 

At present, we are Italians,—we are Germans,—we are English,—we 
are any thing, but Americans. We listen almost whole nights to per¬ 
formances of which we know comparatively nothing, either of the music 
or the words; yet we fail not at regular intervals, to applaud with an en¬ 
thusiasm which should indicate a perfect knowledge of both. Whether 
such demonstrations of approbation are creditable to our taste in the 
art, or not, they are in strict accordance with the mandates of the tyrant 
Fashion. She is not to be restricted in her exactions—and woe to the 
man who yields not his implicit obedience! 

From the frequent announcements of sacred concerts and oratorial 
performances, it might bo inferred that this department of the art had 
reached its ultimatum ; —if, however, we should be sceptical on this point, 
an evening’s attendance at the concert-room would dissipate all doubt. 

There is yet another, though less pretending branch, equally deserving 
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of attention; and although last in the order of our enumeration, is ne¬ 
vertheless first in importance. It is scarcely necessary to say, that we 
allude to church music. 

In secular music, liberal encouragement has enlisted eminent talent 
in its service; and the perfection to which the several departments have 
attained, is highly creditable to the taste, science, and skill with which 
they have been prosecuted;—and although we duly appreciate whatev¬ 
er is useful in those branches, we cannot but regret that so much of 
physical and intellectual endowment should have been driven away, and 
less beneficially employed, through the parsimony of the Christian church. 

Religion, in its exercise and propagation, finds in music an attractive 
and co-operating influence, which has, as it were, identified it with itself. 
Thus employed, music is made the means of exciting emotions the most 
pure; and becomes the vehicle of expression for feelings the most re¬ 
verential, and sentiments the most exalted, of which the soul is capable. 

It might have been expected, that an auxiliary so powerful would have 
found efficient advocates among those whose peculiar office it is to 
watch over the interests of religion; and that its cultivation would have 
been conducted upon such principles as to secure its most effectual aid. 
How very far from this is the fact, those can best tell, who, with musi¬ 
cal sensibilities, find themselves constrained to endure whatever is defec¬ 
tive in melody and harmony and the quality and intonation of the voice, 
as well as those other concomitants of bad taste which arise from igno¬ 
rance and pedantry;—such as an affected pronunciation—false accent— 
indistinct articulation, and a disregard of appropriate emphasis, by which 
language is mutilated, and sense destroyed. Joined to all this, the 
accompanying instrument is often clamorous for ascendency, and not 
unfrequently breaks out into modulations the most strange and incon¬ 
gruous, by which the whole is made to approach the ridiculous. 

That we do not over-estimate the effects and influences of music, 
will be made apparent by reflecting upon the various ways in which 
it meets the ear, from animate and inanimate nature. Destroy that 
curious mechanism in the throat of the songster in the grove—let 
the brute creation become dumb, and no sound escape them—let tho 
winds be hushed to a breathless calm—let the thunders be still, and 
no hum of the insect be heard—let the waters of the cataract descend to 
their deep abyss, noiseless as the grave—let the voices of speech and of 
song break no more upon the ear, and where is the man who could en¬ 
dure such a profound and awful stillness! 

Constituted as we are, such a state of existence would be miserable 
in the extreme. Deprived of a resort to music, man would lose many 
of his purest enjoyments here, and perhaps be disqualified for entering 
fully upon those of a future state. Songs and halleluiahs are spoken 
of in sacred Scripture, as constituting the highest felicities of the eternal 
world. Cherubim and seraphim continually cry, Holy ! and the lofty 
angels, who strike their harps in heaven, form a celestial choir, who re¬ 
spond amen to the acclamations of praise, that ascend up forever and 
ever, from the redeemed of the earth to the throne of the Most High ! 

G, 
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FROM THI COMMON FLACK BOOK OF A ■ E P T U A Q X K A R I A K . 
NUMBER FIVE. 


XXXIV. 

A SAFE CATECHISM. 

In the debtor’s apartment, in Dublin jail, about fifty years since, an 
excommunicated priest was detained, who married all that came to him 
who had wherewith to pay the fees. He was familiarly known by'the 
title of 4 The Couple-beggar.’ He proposed three questions to all appli¬ 
cants, to which they were expected to aoswer in the affirmative—or, to 
speak more correctly, which he answered himself: 4 You are come 
to be married 1 -—and to be sure you are : You have got your father’s and 
mother’s consent ?—and to be sure you have.’—The third question, and 
the most important to the interrogator, was :— 4 You have got money 
to pay the priest V 4 and,’—holding out his hand,— 4 /o be sure you 
have.’ This was the sine qua non ! 

xxxv. 

A POIGNANT REBUKE. 

Never was there a more just and pointed rebuke, than was given to 
a married lady, who, in company with a strange gentleman, behaved in so 
very equivocal a manner, that he was induced to take some unbecoming 
liberties with her. 4 Sir,* says she, 4 do you know who I am 1 I am 
the wife of Mr.-.’ 4 Madam,’ says he, 4 I really beg your par¬ 

don :—I mistook you. But permit me to say, you ought to seem what 
you are— or to be what you seem.’ 

XXXVI. 

love of cruelty. 

* 

The circumstance lately recorded in a London paper, of a nefarious 
ruffian having stabbed three ladies, and wounded them most dangerous¬ 
ly, reminds us of the atrocious band, who, about the beginning of the 
last century, called themselves Mohawks, and used to sally out at night, 
and stab and maim men, and indecently expose women, indiscriminate¬ 
ly. It was a long time before they were finally suppressed. And about 
forty or fifty years since, there was such a miscreant in London, with 
the same diabolical propensity, who amused himself in the horrid prac¬ 
tice of maiming women. He was styled, and most justly, ‘The monster.’ 
A fellow of the name of Renwick was arrested, and tried; and though 
it was the general opinion that he was the villain, yet the evidence was not 
sufficiently strong against him, so that he escaped—but was regarded as 
4 an acquitted felon.’ 

38 
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XXXVII* 

A WONDERFUL HISTORICAL DISCOVERY! 

It has been generally, indeed almost universally, believed, that Chris¬ 
topher Colon, or Columbus, was a Genoese. This is proved to be an 
error, by very high authority. It appears he was 4 a discontented Eng¬ 
lishman,' who first offered his services to his prince; and these being 
rejected, he offered them to the Queen Isabella, of Spain! But, lest any 
sceptical reader should doubt the correctness of what I have asserted, 
I annex my authority— 4 Molloy de Jure Maritimo ; London, 1722 
4 Nor ought alone the praises of those great monarchs, whose mighty 
care had always been to preserve the reputation of their empire in their 
maritime preparations, to be remembered ; also those of our inhabitants, 
who have always been as industrious to follow the encouragement of 
those princes, under whom they flourished ; and who, with no less glo¬ 
ry and timely application in traffic, did constantly follow the examples 
of those of Genoa, Portugal, Spaniards, Castilians, and Venetians, whose 
fame, in matters of commerce, ought to be enrolled in letters of gold, 
since the ages to come, as well as present, have been doubly obliged to 
their memory; the third of which, making use of a discontented native of 
this isle— the famous Columbus!—who, prompted by that genius which 
naturally follows a native wise man, discovered a new world, in which 
expedition he fathomed unknown paths, and detected the Antilles, Cu¬ 
ba, and Jamaica, etc., and the Terra firma of the American shore.’ •. . 
His service being first offered to his prince , and refused , he was soon 
after entertained, purely on the faith of that noble princess, Isabella of 
Spain.’—■ pps . ix and x, Introduction . 

XXXVIII. 

NATIONAL VANITY IN PERFECTION. 

Lord Roscommon published an 4 Art of Poetry,’ in which he speaks 
of the feebleness of the French language, with a degree of hyperbole sel¬ 
dom exceeded: 


* Vain are oar neighbors’ hopes, and vain their cares, 

The fault is more their language’s, than theirs. 

’Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words ; 

Of softer sounds than ours, perhaps, affords. 

But who did ever in French authors see, 

The comprehensive English energy ? 

The weighty bullion of one Stirling line , 

Drawn to French wire , would thro ’ whole pages shine. 

I speak my private, but impartial sense, 

With freedom, and (I hope) without offence : 

For TU recant , when France can show me wit 
As strong as ours , and as succinctly writ.' 

XXXIX. 

INTENSE FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

A Highlander, whose brother died in this country—I believe, but 
am not certain, he fell during the Revolutionary war,—crossed the Atl&n- 
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tic, not long since, for the mere purpose of playing with the bag-pipes, 
the coronach over his grave. He was a Macpherson, and before his re¬ 
turn, called on and related the fact to Macpherson Berrian, Esq., for¬ 
merly Attorney General of the United States, and distantly connected 
with that clan. 

XL. 

8TRANGE ETYMOLOGY. 

When Ash was compiling his Dictionary, he was perplexed for the de¬ 
rivation of the word 4 curmudgeon .’ Some friend sent him anonymously 
the following, which is probably correct:—[‘ Curmudgeon, from ctzur 
mechant: Fr. a miser, a churl, a griper. 1 ] This was signed, 4 An tin- 
known correspondent. 9 By a strange transposition of the words, for 
which it is difficult to account, it stands thus in the Dictionary:—Cur¬ 
mudgeon, s. (from the French 4 c<eur,’ unknown —and mechant, a 
correspondent’) —a miser, a churl, a griper.’ 

XLI. 

AN ANCIENT IRISH ANACREONTIC, RECENTLY TRANSLATED. 

See the ripe fruit. Oh! were I such,— 

That mellow hangs from yonder spray ; 

To win your eyes, to woo your touch, 

And on your lips to melt away! 

Were I a rose in some fair bower, 

By thee selected from the rest; 

To triumph in thy choice an hour, 

And die upon thy snowy breast! 

XLIf. 

♦according to order.’ 

Under a regulation that renders clergymen ineligible to a seat in 
the House of Commons, a motion was made to expel Home Tookc, 
who had been recently elected a member, and who had been in orders. 
It was in vain that he made a solemn asseveration that he had neither 
preached nor prayed for thirty years. A decree of expulsion passed the 
House. 

XLIII. 

CITY OP WASHINGTON. 

When this city was pretty much in its infancy—and it has not yet ar¬ 
rived at man’s estate—a Frenchman, who had heard much talk of ‘the 
city,’ and who had formed his ideas of our metropolis, somewhat on the 
plan of London, or Paris, or at least Havre or Canterbury, was seized 
with a desire of feasting his eyes with a sight of ‘ the city’—and went in 
the stage to the seat of the General Government. When he arrived there, 
and saw the scanty supply of houses, and the wide extent of streets, 
crossing at right angles, and diagonally, he was lost in wonder at the 
great disparity—and cried out: 4 Mon dieu, quelle grande ville! EUe 
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ne manque que de maisons et des habitans pour fetre la plus grande 
ville de monde!’ * My God, what a great city 1 It only wants houses 
and inhabitants, to be the greatest city in the world!’ 

XLIT. 

DI8CORDANT TESTIMONY. 

Perhaps there is hardly any aspect under which human nature can be 
viewed, much more revolting, than the discordance of testimony given 
in Courts of Justice, under all the sanctions, and with all the solemnity 
of an awful appeal to the Omniscient Ruler of the Universe. Juries act¬ 
ing under the most conscientious motives, are hence liable to give ver¬ 
dicts which may rob innocent and upright men, not merely of property, 
hut of life. They have no means of detecting perjury, unless in cases 
of gross contradiction—and it is too awfully true, that a hardened wretch, 
with a front of Frersites, will narrate a story, totally false, with more ap¬ 
parent consistency and correctness, than a timid, inexperienced man can 
give to a narrative of facts, that have, even recently, passed under the 
examination of his senses, and still more so of events long past and gone. 

I was struck with this melancholy train of ideas, by the perusal of the 
trial of General Gousell, a British officer, for an assault, in which evi¬ 
dence was brought forward of the most contradictory kind. And the 
contradiction was not of that description to which honest men are lia¬ 
ble, through incorrect views, or from regarding an object through totally 
different media. No. There was on the one side or the other, the most 
absolute and unqualified perjury. 

The General was greatly embarrassed in his circumstances. A war¬ 
rant had been taken out against him, for a debt of ,£130. Five sheriff’s 
officers went to execute the writ The General fired two pistols at 
them, and was knocked down and disarmed, while he was preparing to 
fire the third. For this assault upon the officers, he was prosecuted. 
The point at issue was, whether the General’s room was locked, or 
whether he had been outside the door, and on his retreat to the room, had 
been so closely followed by one of the officers, that the latter had pre¬ 
vented him from locking the door. All the officers swore positively that 
the General had come to the top of the stairs;—that Hyde, the first of 
their body, had informed him of the warrant, and had followed him so 
closely as to get his leg and thigh inside the door;—that Hyde had in 
this situation, seized him by the shoulder, and that the General had fired 
hi3 pistols in succession through the door;—that after the second had 
been fired, Hyde forced his way in, and seized him ;—and moreover, 
that the officers had no other weapons than sticks. 

But mark the other side of the story. The General’s servants, who 
were in his room when the officers rapped at the door, and who left it 
one after the other, swore positively, that each time the door was locked 
after them; that the General did not leave his room; that the door was 
broken open, and the box which contained the bolt of the lock, forced 
away;—In addition to this evidence, Mrs. Mayo, the lady with whose 
husband the General lodged, deposed that Hyde had taken a double-bar- 
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relied pistol out of her parlor for the purpose of employing it on the oc¬ 
casion ; and the servants swore that he threatened them with that pistol 
when they attempted to stop him and his colleagues on the stairs. Se¬ 
veral persons who had carefully examined the hole made by the ball in 
the door and in the wall, deposed that from the direction of the two, it 
was impossible the door could have been open. The General was 
acquitted. 

XLV. 

DECLARATION OF 1NDEPBNDENCE. 

I once had a long conversation with Allen M’Lane,* a celebrated par¬ 
tisan officer during the war of the Revolution, on the subject of the De¬ 
claration of Independence, in which 1 observed, that considering the im¬ 
mense disparity of the forces on both sides—the overwhelming power of 
G. Britain, and the feebleness of the Americans, more especially taking 
into view the great and inveterate jealousies that prevailed between the 
colonies, I thought that prudent and honorable men with the best in¬ 
tentions, might very well hesitate on the subject of declaring independ¬ 
ence, at the risk of being denounced, and made the objects of perse¬ 
cution. He acknowledged the correctness of what I said; but added, 
emphatically, that if the Declaration had not taken place before the bat¬ 
tle of Long Island, it would probably not have taken place at that period, 
as that battle produced such a prostration of the public mind, as would 
have led to a compromise, had not the Rubicon been passed. 

XLVI. * 

ECONOMY. 

The importance of economy is susceptible of the most powerful illus¬ 
trations, by the fate of hundreds of individuals, who have expended, in a 
few years, more than five, perhaps ten times as much, as, by proper 
management, would have sufficed to support them through life, not 
merely comfortably, but even elegantly and splendidly. The example 
of Kean, the great actor, may be fairly cited under this head. He, by 
his profession, earned £10,000 a-year, and yet died poor. The Duke of 
Marlborough is miserably poor and despised, notwithstanding his immense 
income, which is in the hands of trustees, to pay his debts. And no small 
portion of the nobility and gentry of England are obliged to put their 
estates into the hands of trustees,* at nurse,’ as I believe the phrase is, 
and to live in France, from motives of economy. 

XL VII. 

DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 

In the tenth century, to eat off the same plate, and drink out of the 
same cup, was considered a mark of gallantry, and of the best possible 
understanding between a lady and a gentleman. 


* Father of the Hon. Louis M’Lane. 
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XLYHI. 

SALT MOUNTAINS* 

Mr. Jefferson’s statement of a Salt Mountain, was a subject of ridi¬ 
cule among the editors opposed to his administration* But time has fully 
proved that he was correct Fischer states that there is a salt rock at 
Pinoso in Valencia, composed of solid masses of salt, as hard as stone; 
in some places white—in others red—and in others gray. It extends 
two leagues from east to west, and one from north to south, without any 
variety in its component parts* 


LINES. 

I’ll tell theo why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 

Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind : 

Why this strange life, so full of sin and folly, 

In me awakeneth no melancholy, 

Nor casteth shade or sadness o’er my mind. 

’Tis not, that with an undisceming eye, 

I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 

Mistaking that which falsest is, for true; 

’Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 

*Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me,— 

I bear no badge of roses, or of rue. 

But in the inmost chambers of my soul '* 

There is another world, a blessed home, 

O’er which no living power holdeth control, 

Anigh to which ill tilings do never come. 

There shineth the glad sun-light of sweet thought. 

With hope and faith holding communion high, 

Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs ywrought, 

Where gush the living springs of poesy. 

There speak the voices that I love to hear, 

There smile the glances that I love to see, 

There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 

For ever in that secret world with me. 

They who have walk’d with me along life’s way, 

And sever’d been by Fortune’s adverse tide, 

Who ne’er again, thro’ Time’s uncertain day, 

In weal or woe may wander by my side ; 

These all dwell here : nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 

Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 

Whose foot-prints from the earth have vanished. 

There dwell they all;—and here, within this world, 

Like light within a summer sun cloud furl’d, 

My spirit dwellstherefore, this evil life, 

With all its gilded snares, and fair dcccivings, 

Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its grievings, 

Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strife. 

O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 

Whoe’er thou art, I wish the same to thee ! 

Philadelphia, September, 1834. F. A. B. 
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A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 

FROM A CORRESPOHDENT AT ALEXANDRIA, OH RED RIYER, LOUI0IAHA. 

I witnessed on the evening of the thirtieth of March, 1834, the most 
striking spectacle that I have ever seen, although it has been my fortune 
to witness two or three of the most destructive fires that have ever oc¬ 
curred in the cities of our country. Peculiar circumstances of the air, 
the season, and the position, all concurred to produce the unparalleled 
sublimity of the view of this conflagration. The time was midnight. 
The wind, the day previous, had been brisk from the South, of the bland 
and delicious temperature of a Louisiana spring day, and driving along 
the air that mass of white, fair-weather clouds, that half cover and half 
disclose the delightful blue of the sky, tempering the brightness of the 
sun, and rendering simple existence in the open air a positive luxury. 
The foliage of the trees had attained about two-thirds of its full develop¬ 
ment, and was precisely in that stage of tender, yellowish verdure, when 
spring, in my view, wears her most beautiful face. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the brilliancy of the green carpet on the shores of the river. Nor 
have I any where else seen such a charming border of trees and grass, 
as skirted the stream for a league below the town. Between these splen¬ 
did shores, the river rolled full to its brim,—smooth, unbroken, appa¬ 
rently a vast canal,—its deep, red waters moving on as calm as a mirror, 
—the exact ground, on which to paint such a fearful conflagration, which 
seemed to roll its lurid, spiral columns deeper and more brilliant in the 
abyss, than it showed in sending up its crimson masses into the air. 

when the fire commenced, the groups of white clouds, that had been 
floating before the wind through the previous day, were suspended in 
vast wreaths and strata, apparently rolled over each other, leaving long 
vistas through these accumulations, disclosing half the blue and half the 
stars of the firmament. Not a breath of air was felt. The greater part 
of a square was blazing simultaneously; and, as the buildings were en¬ 
tirely composed of the fat pine timber of the long-leaved Louisiana pine, 
the flame was like that of a vast pile of pitch. The huge, spiral columns 
rolled aloft towards the sleeping clouds, in ruddy and smoke-enveloped 
massiveness—in fearful splendor! But the magnificence of the picture 
consisted in the complete picturing of the whole conflagration on the 
bright foliage of the trees down the river. The reflection from the deep 
red and rolling surface of the water, gave it an impressive and startling 
grandeur, that I have no words to paint. The fire seemed rolling up 
from the surface of the river, and caught upon the lofty and branching 
trees. The deep forest, back of the town, too, was illuminated in more 
dusky colors, as it wanted the mirror of the river to reflect the flames. 
The wreaths of long moss, suspended beneath the blazing verdure, 
might have been taken for masses of pendent diamonds, as the fire ap¬ 
peared dropping from them in prismatic brilliancy, constituting inexpres¬ 
sibly glorious fire-works. Occasionally, casks of spirits exploded, pro¬ 
ducing prodigious spirals of smoke, and giving, for a moment, an entire- 
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ly new aspect to the flames. The whole change was instantly re-painted 
in the river, and on the forests. So strange, so inconceivable, was the 
effect, taking into view the surprise, the hour, and the nearness of the 
spectacle—distant little more than the third of a mile,—and so magnifi¬ 
cent was the illumination of the green of the earth and the trees—the 
crimson of the river, the whiteness of the sky, and the long moss in the 
forests in the distance, that it required but little effort of the imagination 
to suppose one’s self in the centre of a world on fire ! 

But while I viewed and analysed the grand and imposing scene, I be¬ 
thought myself how differently it would appear on the following morning, 
when the bright sun should have robbed the scene of its enchantment. I 
could not but hear the cries of the sufferers, and the crowds striving to 
arrest the flames; and reflect how many persons would be only enlight¬ 
ened by the morning sun, to see clearly the ruins of their all. This re¬ 
flection of itself was sufficient to dispel all the magic of the magnificent 
illusion that surrounded me, and to present the scene, beheld through 
this perspective, in all the sad reality of truth and nature. T. F. 


SENTENCES. 

BV THE AUTHOR OF * PELHAM,’ ‘EUGENE ARAM, 1 ETC. 


I. 

‘No hostility between nations affects the Arts.’—So said the old 
maxim—but it has rarely been found a truism. They who feel it, feel 
also the virtue which dictated the aphorism. Men whose object is to en¬ 
lighten the notions or exalt the judgment,—or,—(the least ambition)— 
to refine the tastes of others—men who feel that this object is dearer to 
them than a petty and vain ambition,—feel also, that all who labor in the 
same cause, are united with them in a friendship which exists in one 
climate as in another—in a republic or in a despotism—these are the 
best cosmopolites—the truest citizens of the world. 

IX. 

It is a sight of gratification and pride to behold a laborer in the vineyard 
of letters, escaping from the envy—the jealousy—the rivalry—the leaven 
of all uncharitableness—with which literary intercourse is so often pollut¬ 
ed. The writers of England have been tardy in their justice not only to the 
progress, circumstances, and customs of America, but to her intellectu¬ 
al offspring ; and the time is not remote,—nay, has already dawned,— 
when, in this regard, the Spirit of Change wields his wand, and finds obe¬ 
dience to his prerogatives. 

in. 

The competent American litterateur has a glorious career before 
him. So much is there in that magnificent country, hitherto undescrih- 
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©d and unexpressed, in manners, scenery, morals,—that all may be Wells, 
from which he may be the first to drink. Yet, it cannot be expected— 
for it has passed to a proverb, that escape from persecution and detrac¬ 
tion, can never and no where be the lot of literature,—that there will 
not be many instances, even in America, where every attempt, on the 
part of gifted writers^ (and young writers especially, who are commonly 
regarded with eyes of invidiousjaundice by the elders, whose waning 
reputations they may through industry either supplant or explode)— 
will be rendered an uneasy struggle, and sometimes almost a curse, by 
the envy of those who deny approval, while blind to success; and the 
affected disdain of those who exaggerate demerit Yet theae obstacles 
warm the spirit of honest ambition, and enhance its inevitable conquests. 

IV. 

There is a charm in writing, for the pure and intelligent Young, worth 
all the plaudits of sinister or hypocritical wisdom. At a certain age, 
and while the writings that please have a gloss of novelty about them, 
hiding the blemishes that may afterwards be discovered as their cha¬ 
racteristics—then it is, that the young convert their approbation into 
glowing enthusiasm. An author benefits in a wide and most pleasing 
range of public opinion, by this natural and common disposition in the 
young; and the only cloud ever thrown athwart the rays of pleasure, 
thus saluting his spirit, is flung from the thought that they who are thus 
moved by the movings of his own mind, may come in a few years to look 
upon his pages with hearts less ardent in their sympathies, and with al¬ 
tered eyes, that have acquired additional keenness by looking longer 
upon the world. 

v. 

An author, who has a just confidence in his attainments and powers, 
who knows that his mind is imperishable, and capable of making daily 
additions to its own strength—is always more desirous of seeing the 
censures, (if not mere abuse,) than the praises of those who aspire to 
judge him; and any suggestions or admonitions thus bestowed, are sel¬ 
dom disregarded. But if he is to profit by criticism, the motive must be 
known to him. It is by no means natural to take the advice of an ene¬ 
my. When the critic enters hi3 department of literature, in the false 
guise of urbanity and candor, merely to conceal an incapable and huck¬ 
stering soul,—he only awakens for himself the irrevocable contempt of 
the very mind that he would gall or subdue;—since that mind, under 
such circumstances invariably rises above its detractor, and leaves him 
exposed in the same creaking gibbet that he had prepared for the object 
of his fear or his envy. Seldom, indeed, is it, that injustice fails to be 
seen through, or that the policy of interested condemnation escapes un¬ 
detected. They first produce the excitements, then furnish the triumphs, 
of Genius. 

39 
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BOOTS: 

A 8LIPSHODICAL LYRIC. 

The watch hath bawl’d 1 elevin,’—and the moon 
Walks through the evening heaven like a queen, 
Raining soft influences on lovers’ minds,-— 

While I, with fragrant and serene cigar 
Prest satisfactorily betwixt my lips, 

Am loungiflg in that Travellers Paradise, 

Hight bar-room in the vulgate,—looking round, 

With honest speculation in mine eve 
In quest of food for thought. By Jove, ’tie here x 
I have’t; in yonder huge and gloomy pile 
Of travellers* boots, is inspiration hid. 

Come, bustle, honest Muse, and help me sing, 

In fanciful disporting* on the theme,— 

Till from this scented tube departs the fire, 

And all its ashes slumber on my lyre. 

Time was, when boots were not—when graceful feet 

Of men and women, unrestricted, prest 

Their mother earth denuded. Then, suddenly, 

The Greek and Roman sandal came in vogue: 
August Athena’s streets, to soles of cork, 

Trod by philosophers, and stoics,—Jews, 

Cretes and Arabians,—echoed as they trode,— 

And e’en the solemn groves of Academe, 

Beheld the feet that Imre a master mind 
’Neath Plato’s lofty and impressive brow, 

Press the gay sandal on the olive leaves, 

Which autumn winds had shaken to the ground. 

In Rome, the tribune, lictor, senator, 

Proconsul, headsman, and centurion, 

The graceful sandal wore. Apostles, too, 

Did patronize the article. The light 
Which burst on Peter’s dungeon, as he lay 
Hedged in by soldiers at the midnight hour, 

Was scattered from an angel’s odorous wing, 

And on the prisoner’s chains and sandals streamed : 
The first fell ofF—the latter he did don, 

And walked abroad in freedom. And in sooth, 
Where’er the Greek or Roman power had sway. 
The sandal, with its dainty tie, became 
The fashionable thing. 

■ - At last, boots came; 

But how, or when, it boots not now to tell, 

Save that they did advene; and through ail time 
Since their first origin, have kept their state, 

Circling the calves of youth, and tho slim shanks 
Of weak and trembling age. Of various name, 
Their titles I invoke not—for I know 
Their number numberless; nor eke of stylo. 

Of Wellington, Suwarrow, tamelled, laced. 

Civil, or military; seven-leagued, 

Or Chinese kinds l diminished, have I time 
To dwell on at this present,—nor need tell 
How since their date, their fabricators swim. 

St. Crispin’s followers are every where: 

In France, the cordonnirr, —in England, named 
Knights of th’ enwaxgd end. The race is large, 
And keep their azure Mondays,—festivals 
Of old renown,—with wassail and with song. 

My present business doth not lie with these— 

But rather to discourse, as in me lies, 

About this pile of boots before mine eyes. 
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It seems to rise, as if its apex strove 
To reach that constellation, Bodtds y'clept. 

To which Arcturus clings. But I demand 
My fancy from the stars, to help me here. 

There stands a scurvy pair, with tops of red. 

Sore wasted at the heel, and slim at toe. 

The straps are broken; and the owner’s mind 
And dispositions, thus to me exposed, 

Are dear, as if I knew him. He’s a young 
And hair-brained biped—has a sprawling foot, 

But fain would be * genteel,’ and so has cased 
His pedal adjuncts in a narrow space, 

By much too small for comfort. When he draws 
Those boots upon his legs at morn, he chafes, 

And stamps the floor, and vents the spiteful‘d— hi/ 
Because they will not on. When in the street, 

He hath a rapid gait, and stalks abroad, 

On politics or business, with an air, 

As nf a nation’s cares were on his mind, 

Heavy as Atlas’ load. Be sure, that man 
Loves, eats, and drinks, and all his acts performs 
In the Cambyses’ vein. 

Adjacent riseth, with the look of eld, 

A pair of/«*r top*, —and, to Fancy’s eye, 

Their owner stands beside them. He is one 
Now near the turn of sixty, and his hair 
Is powdered, white as snow-wreathes—and his cane 
Is headed o’er with gold. Whene’er he treads, 

The spotless dust on broadcloth collar falls,— 

And as he walks the street, full many a hat 
Is touched to do him reverence. At his board 
The choicest wines are found, that, quick and warm. 
Ascend them to the brain. He readeth loud 
The liturgy o’ Sundays,—while the priest 
Whenas he glanceth tow'rds his cushioned pew, 
Bethinks him of that layman's sumptuous fare. 

I like not that next pair—a clumsy mass 
Of ill-conditioned leather. To a boor, 

A walking porker, do I quickly trace 

Their certain ownership. What sprawling heels! 

And holes are cut anigh the spreading toes, 

As if the ponderous feet in that wide space 

Had still been ‘ cabined, cribbed,' and wanted room,— 

Or else, that doleful crops of pedal maize, 

Called by the vulgar corns, had flourished there. 

I see the wearer plainly. Large of form, 

He moves abroaa like stern Rhinoceros 
Or Behemoth in the ocean; or, to rise 
In metaphor, like old Sam. Johnson’s form 
Wending along Cheapside. In public haunts 
He of his self-deportment takes no heed, 

And spitteth evermore. His lips are scaled 
And juicy, like wind-beparchcd mouth 
Of ienthyophagous Kamschatkadale;—and oft 
With three sheets in the wind, in upper tier 
Midst mirthful Cyprians, he puts his feet 
Over the box's front, and leaning back, 

Guffaws and swears, like privateer at sea, 

Until the pitlines from beneath, exclaim, 

• Boots!' * Trollope!' and he straightway draws them in. 


My fragrant tube is out—and objects swim 
Like coming dreams before my drowsy eyes i 

Yet one more pair of boots, ere I retire, 
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I fain, in thoughtful mood, would icrutinizo. 

A dapper pair, yet gaudy not, but neat, 

As if they needed neither brush nor Rhine, 

For marks of both they bear. He who inserts 
His understanding in them, comes to town 
A merchant, trathcking and getting gain : 

He hath a wife and pleasant oabes at home, 

To whom the squeak of those familiar soles 
Is like to heavenly music. That wife delights, 
What time she sweetly ‘ plies her evening care,’ 

To hear that squeak, and see the infant smile, 
Tilted on parent knee. He lives and trades 
In a fair village, * throned by the West,* 

Embowered in trees, and reached by rural roads, 

All variously diverging, where in throngs 
The wealthy fanners come. He leads the choir 
At church, and sets the quaint, old-fashioned tune— 
The pitch-pipe blows, and is, in all respects 
The magnate of the village. 


My subjects multiply—but to my gaze, 

Half dimmed with sleep, fantastic boots arise, 

And turn to shapes, and menace me with fear 
Of kicks and damage, if I publish them. 

I shrink from such a penalty. Now dreams, 

And shades, and forms, and fluttering entities, 

Surround my brain so fast, that I opine 
My wakefulness is doubtful. Yea it is — 

And all iny pictures do themselves resolve 

To mere oblivion. Somno. 


WILD BILL, 

OR THE MISSISSIPPI ORSON. 

IT was the lot of that wonderful person, Caspar Hauser, to be eman¬ 
cipated and tamed among a people every way disposed to note all the 
peculiarities of a mind permitted almost to reach maturity, before it had 
received the impress of a single effort at training it. This training was 
then undertaken by instructors, excited by an enthusiasm of curiosity to 
trace the first manifestations of his mind under its new series of im¬ 
pulses. Of course, we have in his case most impressive chapters upon 
the influence of the magnificent universe—the green earth, the sun and 
moon in the blue heavens, and the grandeur of the starry hosts, when first 
shown to him. We have a novel and most striking history of mind un¬ 
der the first impressions of external nature, and the first lights of in¬ 
struction. 

The annexed brief and unpretending narrative lays no claim to vir¬ 
tues of this sort. Wild Bill, it is true, was thrown among a people hu¬ 
mane and civilized; but they were pressed by numberless and impe¬ 
rious necessities, incident to a new settlement in the wilderness. Their 
condition was too full of labor, care, and danger, to admit of the exer¬ 
cise of curiosity. Thus they were less disposed to mark the first move- 
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ments of his mind, after he had been caught, and the process of the 
training of society was commenced upon him. In a forest full of Indians 
and wild animals, Wild Bill was an object of very little higher interest 
than a tamed bear or panther. Of course no documents remain to show 
how he was impressed by the new views which society presented to hiq 
mind. I have even been unable to ascertain whether any efforts were 
made to place him at school, or under the influence of any other instruc¬ 
tion or training, than that of the new circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Although his story may not claim parallel interest with the eloquent 
history of mind in the case of Caspar Hauser, it may, nevertheless, fear¬ 
lessly present one claim to attraction—it is literally a matter of fact, with¬ 
out the slightest admixture of coloring of any sort—and within the 
knowledge of citizens of the highest standing in Mississippi and Lou¬ 
isiana. Judge Butler, of the latter state, is capable of furnishing ma¬ 
ny more details than I have been enabled to obtain. Although 1 have 
heard the oral statements of many persons who have seen the subject of 
the narrative, I am indebted mainly for the facts it contains—with which 
the statements referred to uniformly agree—^to one of the first planters 
in the parish of Rapides, in Louisiana. He became a temporary resident 
at Woodville, a considerable village in the interior of Mississippi, in 1811. 
Here he first saw the boy called Wild Bill, who then resided with a Mr. 
Benjamin Rollins. He had at that time made so much progress in 
learning to converse, that he was quite intelligible. It is believed that 
he had then been taken about eighteen months or two years. 

He was secured in the Mississippi swamp, not far from the present 
site of Pinckneyville. The circumstances that led to his being taken, 
were these: Some settlers, who had recently settled in that vicinity, saw 
on the margins of the swamps the prints of the naked foot of a boy. 
This led them to closer observation; which soon discovered to them a 
naked boy, walking with the gait and in the manner of a hunting animal, 
on the shore of one of the lakes that abound in that region. His object 
was to catch frogs,—a species of hunting at which he seemed very ex¬ 
pert. When he bad caught them, he devoured them raw. The dis¬ 
coverer attempted to approach him: but so soon as the wild lad saw him, 
he fled with the usual terror of an untamed creature at the sight of a 
man, towards a lake, into which he plunged,—diving and swimming 
with the ease of an amphibious animal. These occurrences naturally 
excited much interest among the settlers ; and they collected in a body 
to make an united effort to take him. After hunting for him for some 
time, they at length discovered him under a Persimon tree, eating the 
fruit. As soon as he observed his pursuers, he fled as before, doubling 
the bush like a fox, and making again for the water. Excusing them¬ 
selves by their motive, the hunters adopted their usual expedient for 
catching animals. They put their dogs on the trail of the strange game. 
They soon tired him down, and brought him to bay. Though no me¬ 
taphysicians to form mental theorems out of the case of their new con¬ 
quest, they discovered that the two-legged, unfeathered creature, had the 
natural animal instinct of fight—for he made battle upon dogs and men 
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with the full amount of courage and ferocity that might be expected to 
result from his age and physical strength. But although he fought like 
any other animal, he was compelled to yield to numbers, and was fairly 
caught and bound. He was then, it is supposed, not far from nine years 
# old—naked, and perfectly speechless. His form was slender, but well 
'proportioned, and capable of extreme agility. His eyes were brilliant; his 
hair sandy, and his complexion florid; a circumstance which may be 
accounted for, from his having lived almost entirely in the deep shades 
of the forest Woodville was the nearest considerable settlement, and 
thither he was carried, for the experiment of domestication. 

Eighteen months, or two years after his capture—the period, as I have 
said, when my informant first saw him,—he had still a look perfectly in¬ 
dicative of his name. He was yet wild, although he could now make 
himself understood. It was more difficult to overcome his appetite for 
raw flesh, than to learn him to speak. The love of the excitement of 
alcohol, seems to be another common appetite of the man of nature 1 ; for 
he soon manifested an unconquerable longing for spirits in any form,— 
especially when rendered very sweet,—upon which he became intoxi¬ 
cated whenever he had an opportunity. Whether he discovered the 
usual development of the other animal propensities, my informant does 
not know; but he always remained a wild animal in the fierceness of his 
temper. When playing with lads of his age, the moment his passions 
were roused in any way, his first movement was to strike them with 
whatever instrument was nearest at hand. After his partial domestica¬ 
tion, they attempted to put him at work; but he showed a truly savage 
disrelish for labor. He was sure immediately to run away; generally 
making for the town, where his amusement was to mount on horseback 
whenever he was allowed the opportunity. Riding was his passion; and 
he would mount every horse in a livery stable in succession, merely for 
the pleasure of riding them to water. In other respects he was quick 
and intelligent. His appearance was rather agreeable, and in his favor. 

The training which he received was either unfavorable to a good moral 
development, or it had been originally denied him by nature; for he be¬ 
came quarrelsome, addicted to drunkenness, and not at all a lover of the 
truth. Consequently, a great deal of doubt and uncertainty must rest 
upon his history of his early recollections; though they were so often 
repealed, and so nearly in the same form, as to have gained credence 
with the people among whom he lived. He stated that he had a dim 
remembrance of coming down the Mississippi with his father’s family in 
a flat boat,—that the boat landed—that his father killed his mother—and 
that he fled in terror, into the swamps, expecting that his father would kill 
him also; and that from that time he had subsisted on frogs, animals, and 
berries,—living, in warm weather, among the cane, and in cold weather 
in a hollow tree. 

It is extremely unfortunate that so few details remain of the domesti¬ 
cation and character of Wild Bill; though it is hoped that this imperfect 
account may call forth from the persons with whom he lived and died, 
ampler and more satisfactory information respecting him. It is believed 
that he died when at the age of eighteen or nineteen; that is, near the 
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year 1818 ; after a domestication of about nine years. Alas! the un¬ 
educated and untraitaed Man of the Woods is but a kind of forked, strad¬ 
dling animal, veiy little superior to what we call the lower animals, and 
in many respects, far below them. And, viewing the mass, even in the 
highest state of freedom and civilization,—seeing them so readily and 
wilfully the victims of their ignorance, their prejudices, and, more than ' 
all, their own supposed knowledge and illumination,—seeing, too, how 
easily and universally they become the stupid instruments of unprinci¬ 
pled and ambitious demagogues, one is almost driven to adopt the pain¬ 
ful and humiliating axiom of Dean Swift, that man is not a reasonable 
animal, but only capable, under certain circumstances, of becoming such. 

M. 


OCTOBER. 

So LX mv, yet beautiful to view, 

Month of my heart! thou d&wnett here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
The Summer’s melancholy bier. 

The moaning of thy winds I hear, 

As the red sunset dies afar, 

'And bars of purple clouds appear, 

Obscuring every western star. 

Thou solemn month! I hear thy voice— 

It tells my soul of other days, 

When but to live was to rejoice— 

When earth was lovely to my gaze! 

Oh, visions bright—oh, blessed hours, 

Where are their living raptures now ?— 

I ask my spirit’s wearied powers— 

I ask my pale and fevered brow 1 

I look to Nature, and behold 
My life's dim emblems, rustling round, 

In hues of crimson and or gold— 

The year’s dead honors on the ground: 

And sighing with the winds, I feel, 

While their low pinions murmur by, 

How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 

When Spring’s delightsome moments shone, 
They came in zephyrs from the West,— 
They bore the wooa-1 ark’s melting tone, 

They stirred the blue lake’s glassy breast: 
Through Summer, fainting in the heat,j 
They lingered in the forest shade; 

But changed and strengthened now, they beat 
In storm, o’er mountain, glen and glade. 

How like those transports of the breast 
When life is fresh and joy is new— 

Soft as the halcyon’s downy nest, 

And transient all as they are trne! 

They stir the leaves in that bright wreathe, 
Which Hope about her forehead twines, 

Till QrieTs hot sighs around it breathe— 
Than Pleasure's lip its smile resigns. 
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Alas, for Time, and Death, and care,— 

What gloom about our way they fling! 

Like clouds in Autumn's gusty air, 

The burial-pageant of the Spring. 

The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 

At last like withered leaves appear, 

And sleep in darkness, side by side. 

October, 1834. C. 


• DON’T BE ALARMED!’ 

A TRANSCRIPT FROM THE DIART OF A ‘ CHOLERA SUBJECT.’ 

I am one of an unfortunate class of beings—a class subject, in times 
of danger or alarm, to great nervous excitement. Whether this predis¬ 
position be constitutional, or the effect of some accidental cause, I know 
not; but I do know that I have suffered in consequence, and continue 
to suffer, more real misery, than that of any positive physical disease. 
And, to aggravate my affliction, I find no sympathy or commiseration 
with those around me. • Oh,’ say they, * you are easily alarmed—do as 
we do—keep quiet, and take no thought of yourself, and depend upon 
it, you will not die till your time comes.’ 

Such is the only kind of advice and consolation I receive at the pre¬ 
sent time, when the cholera is stalking through the city, and casting its 
baleful shadow over all classes of the community,—the rich as well as 
the poor,—the temperate and the intemperate,—those who diet and live 
low, not less than those who fare sumptuously every day. Suffer me to 
give a brief account of myself during the prevalence of the disease, 
with an outline of my previous life. The reader shall then judge wheth¬ 
er the evils I have suffered be real or imaginary, and whether I am not 
entitled to something from my friends beyond that expression of un¬ 
concern which pierces the bosom with a poinard’s sharpness. ‘ Save 
me from my friends,’ is a Spanish proverb, to which I can most heartily 
respond. 

A sedentary life made me what is fashionably called a dyspeptic. 
For years I was tormented with all the inward horrors that mind can 
conceive, or body endure. Food I loathed,—exercise I abhorred,— 
and, in a short time, existence itself became a burden. It was at this pe¬ 
riod the famous method of human kneading came into practice. May 
the reader never need the process! I accordingly placed myself un¬ 
der the directions of the founder of that system—and, after paying the 
usual initiation fee, was admitted to the sublime mysteries of the ancient 
Indian treatment of shampooing, revised and adapted to civilized life. 
Day after day I labored through a pummelling of the bowels and pit 
of the abdomen, till ‘ I was damned like an ill-roasted egg all on one 
side.’ I got the better of my disease under the operation. The blood 
coursed more freely through my veins. My appetite and digestion im¬ 
proved,—and I believe I was in a fair way of effecting a total cure, when 
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my friends, to whom 1 mentioned the subject, loaded me with reproach 
and ridicule for so visionary an experiment ‘ O, he is mad!’ said they; 
• he is troubled about his digestive organs lest they should fail to perform 
their functions. Poor fellow ! if he goes on at this rate, there will be no¬ 
thing left of him;—he can hardly cast a shadow now !’ And then they 
would shake dieir heads and look ominous, though occasionally I could 
detect in their countenances a lurking smile, as if they thought: 4 It is all 
a farce ; the man is well enough, but his imagination kills him.’ 

These perpetual attacks of inhuman ridicule—the unfeeling jeer—the 
feigned compassion, were more than I could endure. I began to enter¬ 
tain my own fears whether the course I was pursuing might not termi¬ 
nate in some fatal catastrophe, which the flattering state of my health 
served only to conceal that it might render the more certain. 4 Surely,’ 
thought I, as I was one day contemplating my renovated appearance in 
the glass, 4 my system cannot long stand this. It was never formed for 
that of a well man. Nature did not intend me for one of those 4 born to 
eat up the corn.’ No! my appetite is too ravenous—my body too corpu¬ 
lent—(I could span it with my two thumbs and fingers)—my digestion 
too regular—my sleep too sound. It is plain I am becoming altogether 
too healthful.’ I soon came to the conclusion to abandon the doctor and 
his shampooing. If my friends had not set me to ruminating on the 
practice, I might have followed it up to this day. I dare say I should 
have been the gainer by it; for the exercise was of service to the mind, 
if not to the body. But they insisted that I was destroying myself; and 
once set to cogitating, I thought I was living too fast 

Fortunately as I then thought, the new doctrine of prolonging life 
by starvation had just been broached. I frequented the lectures of the 
great leader of the sect. I was chained in admiration—captivated—en¬ 
chanted. It would have been a scene for a Hogarth to- paint the cada¬ 
verous physiognomies,—the lean, Cassius-like looks—the lantern jaws— 
the hungry aspects—the famished, shrivelled-up bodies of the audience 
that listened to him. I became a convert to the theory, and enrolled my¬ 
self among the most rigid of its disciples. I hearkened with profound 
attention to every precept of my master, and endeavored faithfully to 
put them in practice. I bade a long farewell to all animal food. Sirloins 
of beef, reeking with unctuous odors of gravies and spices,—turkeys, and 
ducks, and geese,—in short, all feathered tribes—fish of the sea, and rep¬ 
tiles of the earth, had no temptations for me. 4 Hail!’ said I, 4 thou 
pure, unadulterated substitute— Graham bread ! No secret poison lurks 
under thy rough exterior! No fell destroyer of health and beauty,—no 
sleep-disturbing, and troubled, dream-compelling food, art thou ! Peace, 
tranquillity, innocence, and health, are thy gifts. Blessed be the invent¬ 
or of thy farinaceous compound! Happy, thrice happy they, who live 
according to the principles of the Science of human life!’ 

Under this new regimen, I soon exhibited in my person a practical 
illustration of its promised effects. The little flesh husbanded together 
under my former preceptor, fell gradually away, and the bones and mus¬ 
cles shone through my transparent skin. I was a rival to the Living 
Skeleton. My friends gave me tha title of the Walking Anatomy. 

40 
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Thin as I was, I was considered a fair mark for the shafts of their ridi¬ 
cule. 4 He grows worse and worse,’ they would sigh, audibly; 4 he is 
ever taking care of his body, but it is evident his disease is in the head. 
There is no cure for him, unless he be sent to an insane hospital !* 
Then, with a loud laugh, and a stroke on my back, they would exclaim,— 
4 Cheer up !—Don’t be alarmed—live as other people do, and toss Gra¬ 
ham bread to the dogs!’ 

Still I went on dieting myself down to the smallest possible fraction 
of sustenance which the human frame can subsist upon; and I might 
have persisted in it till the winds of heaven had scattered my attenuate 
body like withered leaves away. But an incident dispelled the hallu¬ 
cination. Among other expedients to which, by the advice of my mas¬ 
ter, I resorted to preserve health, was the use of the dumb-bells in the 
open air. Whenever I went out, I carried with me a pair of these im¬ 
plements. Doubtless the reader would have smiled to have seen me 
in broad day, perambulating the most frequented thoroughfares, with 
rapid strides, swinging in each hand a massive piece of iron, fashioned 
like a double-headed shot—seeking with anxious face for health, which I 
grasped at as the dog in the fable at the shadow, while I was losing my 
substance. In this manner I w as one day sailing along, when a crowd 
was attracted by my singular appearance. I suddenly found myself 
in the hands of two stout police officers. I was taken off in a twinkling 
to a magistrate. My situation was horrible. I was accused of lunacy. 
In vain did I attempt to persuade my captors that I was only pursuing a 
rational mode of promoting health—acting agreeably to the dictates of 
the 4 Science of human life.’ ‘Human fiddle-stick!’ said they; 4 come 
along—you are as crazy as a Bedlamite.’ So saying, they dragged me, 
with the dumb-bells clinched convulsively in my fists, up to the 4 bar of 
justice.’ I had little difficulty in proving my sanity. The magistrate 
was a humane man, and he saw into my case. I was released ; and as 
I passed from his presence, the eyes of the whole posse of constables 
fastened upon me. 4 Poor fellow!’ said one, 4 don’t be alarmed—no one 
shall harm you.’ 

These words, uttered invariably in a pitiful tone, made a deep impres¬ 
sion on my mind. When I returned, I tossed the dumb-bells from the 
window, and forthwith abjured what I began to suspect were not the 
true principles of the 4 Science of human life.’ I now endeavored to live 
as the world in general lives, free from care and anxiety for the body— 
and so I jogged on through this part of the journey of my life,—some¬ 
times sick, and sometimes well,—now in the sunshine, and now in the 
shade, just as it happened. And in the main I was well contented with 
this way of getting along, as it relieved me from a load of care, and I 
travelled all the lighter, and more easily, for being rid of a tenacious and 
disagreeable companion. 

But this intermission of misery was not long to continue. Thanks 
to my better stars that I was not in the city during the prevalence of the 
Cholera on a former occasion. With others, I fled in due season away 
among the mountains and the cool retreats of the country. I learned the 
ravages of the pestilence only by the winged messengers of the press 
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and the post-office. 1 devoured the daily bills of mortality with the feverish 
excitement of morbid appetite that finds a rich repast in the perusal of 
dangers it has escaped. Oh, how far more glorious seemed the coun¬ 
try, for the consciousness of its exemption from disease! The fields 
looked greener, the sky brighter and clearer—the sun more brilliant, and 
the sunsets thore gorgeous! 

Health returned, and business summoned me to the city. Why did 
J not fiee at the recent approach of the pestilence ? Why did 1 neglect 
the forewarnings of the disease? Alas! 1 know not Like the charm¬ 
ed bird, I lingered about the spot till retreat was too late. My friends 
laughed at my fears when I spoke of danger; and I too attempted to 
join in the laugh, but, like Macbeth’s amen, it stuck in my throat In 
truth, the subject is one of too great anxiety to me to admit of any in¬ 
dulgences, either mental or bodily. 1 endeavor to conform my diet to 
the exact rules prescribed by the physicians and Board of Health. I 
eat no vegetables except potatoes, and those of the freshest quality* 
Peaches have painted on them, in glowing colors, the symptoms of the 
malady—the sight of melons to me is melancholy enough—pears, apples, 
and plums, are forbidden fruit, of which to partake is certain death. 

But my hardest task is to regulate the mind. My body has been so 
drilled and habituated to one system and another, that it the more readi¬ 
ly conforms itself to any particular manner of living, as the veteran sol¬ 
dier adapts himself to the tactics of the general under whom he may 
chance to be enlisted. One of the greatest precautions I find enjoined 
by the medical authorities, is serenity of mind and freedom from alarm. 
4 Don’t be alarmed,’ say the doctors, and 4 don’t be alarmed,’ echo my 
friends; 4 you must not give way to your fears; why, how pale you look— 
have you any of the premonitories V 4 Premonitories !’ 4 How pale you 

look !’ 4 Don’t be alarmed!’ Who can hear the daily changes rung 

upon these words, and not feel the keenest apprehension, unless happily 
his nerves are iron, and his heart adamant ? I strive not to be alarmed. 
I argue with myself upon the folly of giving way to my fears. Reason 
may temper what it cannot subdue ; but where is the man who can re¬ 
sist alarm by reasoning upon its inutility, or conquer fear by reflecting 
that it cannot avert danger ? Wherever I go, my friends salute me with 
anxious inquiries after my health, and then, remarking my dejected looks, 
they ejaculate : 4 Don’t be alarmed! Nothing like fear to bring on the 
cholera. There are more cases from fright than imprudence.’ What to 
do in this dilemma surpasses my enfeebled and distempered judgment. 
Occasionally I resort to the physicians. After feeling my pulse, ex¬ 
amining my tongue, and inquiring into the condition of my bowels,— 
4 Go home,’ say they; ‘endeavor to keep your mind quiet: nothing is the 
matter with you ; don’t be alarmed!’ Would that I could adopt the ad¬ 
vice all are so ready to give, but few able to practise ! 

Again I become my own physician. The premonitories seize me be¬ 
fore I have time to run to the doctors for relief. In my room are the 
the various prescriptions recommended by the writers on cholera, all 
numbered and labelled, and put up in different shaped vials and boxes, 
so that I can reach them from my bed-side in the dark, without the 
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possibility of a mistake. At such exigences, down goes a blue pill 9 a 
dose of calomel, rhubarb, or camphor, just as the particular symptoms 
of the disorder seem to require. Before I am well through with the ope¬ 
ration of the medicine, in comes some well-meaning friend, to whom I 
relate my case, detail the symptoms, and communicate the remedies 
adopted. The first words of consolation invariably are: 4 Don’t be 
alarmed !—you should take no medicine without regular prescription. I 
will go for the doctor.’ Thus departs one to be succeeded by another, 
with another kind advice. 

I am alarmed. Do all I can to prevent it, I have the liveliest appre¬ 
hension of the dreaded disorder. As sleep flies the eyelids of him who 
anxiously courts its drowsy influence, so does tranquillity of mind retreat 
from my grasp. I chase it, and it is gone. I endeavor to become re¬ 
conciled under its loss, when I am reminded by others of my bereavement, 
and the fountains of apprehension break forth afresh. Thus am I toss¬ 
ed to and fro on the billows of despair. I sink with the falling of one 
wave, only to rise on another, to be plunged into the deeper abyss be¬ 
low. And the very attempt at relief, is 4 to take up arms against a sea 
of troubles.’ 

I am resolved to shut my ears to the warnings both of Scylla and 
Charybdis—to give myself up for lost, like mariners in the last extremity, 
and drift on the waves whithersoever they may carry me. I know that 
this is unmanly,—but there is no help for it now. This poor shattered 
bark has too long been butt’etted about, without compass or chart, to at¬ 
tempt to guide it by the light of the false beacons that glimmer along the 
shore. It will soon drift upon the sands, a helmless and dismantled 
wreck : and should the voice of any of my friends reach my dying ears, 
the last sounds I shall expect to hear, will be— 4 Don’t be alarmed.’ 

D. 


SUNSET. 

The sun sinks broadly in the west; 

And fainter as his radiance glows, 

Scarce heeded falls o’er nature’s breast 
The languor of a soft repose. 

Each breeze is hushed—each leaf is still— 
The wild bird pours his song no more; 
And gliding round yon graceful hill, 

The meek stream leaves the silent shore. 

Oh —vain as fair—thou fleeting light! 

Who now may in thy charms confide ? 

So shine Earth’s pageants, false and bright, 
And pass like sails on ocean’s tide. 

In swift succession onward go 
To live and fail—day after day ; 

Thus human joys deceitful glow, 

And fade like waning light away. 
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I’ve wandered oft amid these bowers, 

And heard sweet notes from every bough ; 

And quaifed their fragrance from the flowers, 

Where all is sad and silent now. 

But these, in ruddy morning’s smile, 

Shall live and bloom as bright again;— 

I, constant in my grief the while, 

In gloom unchanged alone remain. E. F. E. 


MUSICAL INFELICITIES. 

I was much pleased by the perusal of the lament of one Oldtchool , in 
a recent number of the Knickerbocker, wherein he discoursed with true 
feeling and discretion upon the theme of Music 4 under the Reforma* 
tion.’ True it is, that we receive no longer that auricular gratification 
from sweet and simple sounds, once commended so delectably to our 
senses. The reason is obvious. There is a mania among our modem 
singers for mere execution , which drives harmony and melody at once 
into the shade. I shall treat of this, in connexion with others, as among 
the chiefest of my infelicities. 

Naturally, I have tender ears. As recipients of the different modula¬ 
tions of sound, they are peculiarly subtile. My nervous organization 
is delicate ; and those airs that melted into my soul, and kindled up my 
heart in my better days, still charm those recesses of thought and feel¬ 
ing with an influence truly magical. The enchantment of association 
twines itself among the notes, and awakens all the dreams of the past, 
until the tear is on my eyelid, and the throb of remembered delight 
trembling in my bosom like a reed shaken by the wind. I return, with 
the elastic and visionary tread of memory, into that Happy Yalley of 
Youth, where I spent the sunny morning of my days. I see the streams 
sparkling blue and bright along the meadows; the bird chants in the 
wild wood; the flocks are white on the green hill-side ; the herds are 
cropping the herbage in shady places, ana lashing the summer flies, mur¬ 
muring as they sting; and, above all, swells the pomp of the unsearch¬ 
able sky, and 4 gorgeous companies of clouds.* These, like the pictures 
of a panorama, ever arise to my mental vision at the sound of music, 
such as I heard in other times. Mornings, and sunsets, and landscapes 
that were dear to me of old, throng around me. I give up the present, 
and live in the past 

But of late these emotions are strangers to my breast, and the pic¬ 
tures have faded from my mind. I hear singers announce and execute 
songs called by the same names as those I used to hear;—but how dif¬ 
ferent their sound ! New shakes, quavers, and variations murder their 
sweetness at the very portals of my ear, and put all their associations to 
flight. Affectation , too, that bane of good singing, has come so much 
in fashion, that it is quite impossible to hear a simple song without the 
modern emendations. If you do, it will be from some fresh-hearted 
creature, with affections as pure as the rose on her cheek, who spends 
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a few winter weeks amongst friends or relations in the city. Then, to a 
guileless mind, her attractions in music are transcendent, and she shows 
among the starched, affected demoiselles of fashion, * like to a snowy 

dove trooping with crows. 1 I have a good friend, Elate J-, who now 

and then comes to the city; and I hail her arrival as a blessing. She 
sings with simplicity, but with correctness and good taste. She feels 
what she sings—and does not, parrot-like, repeat the sonorous ejacu¬ 
lations and half-musical intonations, expressive of spurious sorrow or 
delight, taught by some mortally affected master. I sit by her piano, 
and in a moment my spirit is wandering in the dominions of recollection, 
and finds the things of the present to be but as entities of the twilight, 
flitting unobservedly around. 

1 have said that affectation is now-a-days the bane of social music. 
And so it is. Your city-bred Miss, following the teachings of her in¬ 
structor, does not permit her friends to bear, or rather to understand, 
more than half the words in a song. Some of them are butchered on 
her lips ; some of them come forth clipped of their proportions in such 
wise that you know them not: others are murdered in her thorax. This 
is not her fault,—for she learns and sings * according to the mode,’— 
therefore her tenderness is affetuoso , and her feeling second-hand. If 
she visit the Theatre, she will hear ladies and gentlemen applauded to 
the echo, who, if they read a song with the pronunciation with which 
they sung it, would be hissed out of sight in a moment. For example, 
I have heard a fashionable female vocalist, whose name I leave unmen¬ 
tioned, sing Black-Eyed Susan with a pronunciation exactly as express¬ 
ed in the stanza below: 

“ Yole-d* in the Dunes tha* vlit was moored,— 

Tha* nvdrimures waiving to tha* woind, 

W'en black-guard Zeuzin kim on bo-awd 
Say war shall £ me tr-r-rew lev foind'/ 

Tell me, e-ye jovial Zoilars, tell me e-tr-r-ew— 

Does e’iny sweet William zale am’eng e-yer cr-rew 7” 

Now why is it that such errors are tolerated 1 —and that they are tm- 
itattd ? The musical old gentleman in Salmagundi, who worked se¬ 
veral summers in producing a change in the chimes of Trinity church 
bells, so that instead of going di do ding dong , they might go ding dong do 
dt, was far better employed than the masters or the vocalists who incul¬ 
cate affectation. Let us have sincerity in music . It is, of all things, the 
sweetest and most acceptable. Let the ear have its honestly-desired 
fruition of harmony, and not be mocked with the shadow of music and 
feeling, when the substance is wanting. Rivers. 
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Folchetto Malaspina, an Historical Romance, translated from the Italian by Dazviel J. 

Desmond, Enquire. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. In two Volumes, 12mo. pp. 500. 

We cannot boast ourselves insensible nor superior to first impressions. 
They sometimes prepossess us in despite of all the subsequent light and 
knowledge in the universe: yet the most we can possibly promise, is, 
to avoid, so far as in us lies, being prepossessed. Prevention is, now 
and then, possible; but cure is always hopeless. In the present instance, 
however, our caution was unavailing. What we have seldom seen in our 
lives in the same situation, we saw on the title-page of this book— 
Esquire , in its entire dignity of seven Roman capitals—and we have not 
yet recovered from it! We do not mean to say that an error in taste is 
a vital error; but there is such an awful smack of display in those con* 
gregated capitals, that we are struck at once with the belief that the wri¬ 
ter has been bitten by a-coxcomb. 

The preface confirmed that belief. It contains the everlasting apo- 
logy of 4 haste’ which once —we are proud to say 4 once,’ for the {once) 
honor of human nature—was confined to letters from school; but which 
now is the stereotyped protest of every scribbler who wishes to antici¬ 
pate bnfavorable opinions. We have but one response for this excuse: 
4 Why then did you not write at leisure ? for, you may rely on it, your 
apology, even if believed, will avail nothing .’ This, however, is not all 
of the preface. By no means. It contains a description of what a trans¬ 
lation should be , to be perfect: it informs what qualities are requisite in 
a perfect translator: explains why Smollet’s translation of Don Quixote 
is a failure: and concludes with a hope that this translation of a work, 
in itself a masterpiece, 4 may not conceal or diminish, but may develope 
and heighten, the beauties of the original.’ To give this preface in a still 
more concise form,—although Don Quixote lost by the translation, Fol¬ 
chetto Malaspina has (the translator modestly 4 hopes’) gained by the 
same process. 

We do not intend to go into a critical review of the merits of this book 
as a romance, for we do not think it worth the trouble:—and even if we 
could discern as much intrinsic excellence in it as the translator himself, 
we should be compelled to say that the gew-gaw English in which it is 
now decorated, places it beyond the possibility of a welcome from Ame¬ 
rican readers. For our part, (and we have no reason to doubt that the 
sentiment is common to our countrymen,) we are somewhat fastidious 
about good grammar and good English ; and when we take up a book 
which is (not in isolated passages, but) uniformly deficient in these two 
points, we cannot read with interest, nor applaud with candour, be the 
organic merits what they may. Now, so far from speaking well or 
thinking well of this essay of Mr. Desmond, we deliberately express our 
astonishment that a man, possessing even so much of literature as a 
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knowledge of Italian, could write—that publishers of any reputation 
could print—five hundred pages of such insufferable ( English) trash as 
this same Folchetto Malaspina. We repeat, that we place the merits of 
the original work out of the question. We deal only (and briefly) with 
the translation, as such : aud we do this, not because it intrinsically de¬ 
serves any notice, but because, being a translation, it is, as far as that 
goes, a portion of American literature, upon which, as Editors, we are 
bound to pass an opinion. No one who has read the book will say that 
this opinion is unjust: and that no one else may say so, we will give a 
single specimen of the work : 

* The features of the face and the form of that young lady did not belie the in¬ 
clinations just mentioned. Her stature was of proper height: her limbs appeared 
perfectly developed, robust and somewhat fat The color of her face was more in¬ 
clined to brown than fair; her hair was dark and shining, and so were her eye¬ 
brows, which shaded two large, lively, and black eyes, which were like a drop of ink 
upon which a ray of the sun slid. But the greatest charm of her face came from 
the inexpressible beauty of her forehead, whose graduated convexity spread the 
idea of perfection upon the remainder of her physiognomy, which it would be dif¬ 
ficult to depict with words. Such was Leonilla,* etc. Vol. ii., p. 7. 

We assure our readers that this extract is taken entirely at random. 
If we had spared the time to mark them, we could recur to a hundred ten 
times more execrable. But we ask, seriously, if a man capable of put¬ 
ting together such a paragraph as this, can, by possibility, write tolera¬ 
ble English? No excuse can be offered on the score of translation; for 
the preface says, ‘ The translator should infuse into his work the spirit, 
the expression, the passion, and the character of the original, and present 
them in the pure idiom of his native language. 9 

But we are wasting time and space on a very insignificant subject, 
and will conclude this notice with a few remarks on the dedication. 
Folchetto Malaspina is dedicated by permission to J. Fenimore Cooper! 
We do not know precisely how far a man 4 takes the responsibility’ when 
he stands god-father to a literary bantling. We leave that question to 
be settled between Mr. Cooper and the public. But we will give a hint 
of caution to Mr. Desmond, and say to him, that in this republican coun¬ 
try, the aristocratic fashion of seeking dedicatory patronage is not yet in 
vogue; and if it ever comes in vogue, he will do well to rest his hopes 
of success on something besides the name of his patron. The true sense 
of the people will, we trust, always discriminate between sound and sense; 
and they will never extend their countenance to a work which has no¬ 
thing to recommend it but good paper, good type, and an adulatory and 
bombastic dedication. 


Noutellettes or a Traveller ; or, Odds And Ends from the Knapsack of Thomas Sin¬ 
gularity, Journeyman-printer. Edited by Henry Junius Nott. Two vols. New-York : 
Harper and Brothers. 

We have been favored with a perusal of the first and a part of the se¬ 
cond volume of the Nouvelletlcs of Mr. Singularity, as they were pass¬ 
ing through the press, and must admit, that either himself, or what is not 
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impossible, his Editor, has succeeded in producing a work of much ori¬ 
ginality and interest. There is a charming air of hearty, straight-for¬ 
ward independence, in the style which will attract general regard. The 
writer is no imitator. He is a disciple of no particular school: yet the 
better characteristics of many will sometimes meet the eye of the reader, 
amidst pages strictly sui generis , although, in their vein, truly excellent. 
Mr. Singularity has a vivid conception of the burlesque, and a most 
happy method of pourtraying it. There are incidents of broad humor in 
his Biography,—which forms a large half of the first volume—that show 
a mingling of the rough but graphic colors of Fielding and Smollet, with 
the easy pencillings of Irving. The sketches of character are natural; 
and the mind of the reader, as he journeys along with the author, em¬ 
braces the scenes and personages described—sometimes, it may be, with 
a tincture of caricature—with a pleasing distinctness. There are dishes for 
all at Mr. Singularity’s board, and he who rises without relishing any, must 
be a dainty banqueter. We have spoken of the general ease of style which 
marks these volumes ; but we may be pardoned for pointing out one or two 
exceptions, wherein much too many words are employed to express a 
simple idea. Thus, on page 9, Mrs. Hunt’s jealousy is described as 
the work of the 4 monster whom poets pourtray as green-eyed, which com¬ 
municated a beryl tinge to her cat-like visual ray, that rapidly assumed 
the hue of the emerald?’ On the 19th page we hear of an unfortunate 
individual who was kicked^ or in other words, who had the feet of ano¬ 
ther 4 applied to his central posterior muscular development, which pro¬ 
duced a kind of black and blue offuscation, technically called ecchymo- 
sis.’ Where there is so much to admire as in the volumes before us, 
such forced evasions—however rare—of common and perspicuous ex¬ 
pression, become palpable. We recommend the contents of Mr. Sin¬ 
gularity’s Knapsack to our readers, with a belief that all who partake of 
them, will welcome a second visit of the mental pedlar with a feeling of 
cordial pleasure. 


Sketches of Society in Great Britain and Ireland. By C. S. Stewart, M. A., 
of the United States* Navy. Two vols. pp. 627. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. 

These Sketches are such as might be expected from the author of 
‘ A Visit to the South Seas,’ and they are destined to be received with 
similar favor by the public, and to attain a like continuance of popula¬ 
rity. They embrace a series of letters, written to a distinguished lady 
of New Jersey; during a prolonged visit to Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year 1832. We have seldom perused a work with so pleasant an in¬ 
terest. The contents are varied and racy—epistolatory transcripts of the 
author’s mind—published just as written, without revision, and with all the 
gloss and freshness of first, original impressions about them. The work 
is full of living pictures. It commences with the arrival of the author at 
Liverpool; gives a description of his journey to, and stay in London, 
and of his subsequent tour through England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
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has travelled with an eye open to the beauties of nature, and with the 
disposition and ability to record acute observation of country, men, and 
manners, in a candid and liberal spirit. The interest of the reader is not 
permitted to flag for a moment. We regret that want of space in this 
department prevents us from selecting but few of the many extracts 
which we had pencilled for insertion. 

The subjoined description of Kenilworth Castle will interest every 
reader who has been charmed with Scott’s thrilling novel of that name: 

“ The enclosure of a few acres, by which the ruin is guarded from wanton 
trespass and depredation, is separated from the road by a wall, through which a 
keeper admits, by a small gate, the visitors who now, in greater or less numbers, 
are daily attracted to the place. Before our carriage could draw up at this en¬ 
trance, we were surrounded by a troop of little girls from the neighboring cot¬ 
tages, each so eager to anticipate her fellows in the sale of a book of description, 
that I had several thrust into my hands before the chaise door could be opened; 
and from whose importunity to dispose of a second copy, after one had been pur¬ 
chased, we were freed only by the shutting of the keeper’s gate, after we had 
passed through. The noise with which this closed again upon the wall, started 
hundreds of rooks from every part of the ivy-clustered pile before us, who, hover¬ 
ing around, with loud cawings, proclaimed, in no uncertain language, that the 
only inhabitants of that which once was among the stateliest of palaces, were now 
flocks of unclean birds. Trifling as this incident may appear, it gave a tone to 
every feeling with which I afterwards contemplated the scene ; and became the 
inlet to musings which will long remain associated with a recollection of the hour. 

“The morning was bright and lovely ; and only the moment before, I had been 
in an exuberance of fine spirits ; but now, an irresistible thoughtfulness came 
over me, and I was at once spiritless and sad. A thousand imaginations rushed 
upon my mind; and as I gazed around, I became lost in interrogatives connect¬ 
ed with the present and with the past. Before us was the scene of one of the 
most magnificent and costly pageants ever witnessed in the kingdom, and the 
princely castle of one honored beyond precedent, with the confidence and favors of 
the throne. But where was the elysian imagery of land and water that was once 
spread around? Where the noble park, with its antlered herds? Where the 
mirrored lake, and its Triton and Arion, in the midst of sportive mermaids and 
dolphins? Where the groups of gods and goddesses, pouring their richest gifts 
at the feet of royalty ? Where the chivalrous display of the tournament and tilt- 
yard—the clangour of the joyous trumpet, and the strains of enrapturing music, 
swelling on the breeze? Where the gay and festive throng—the courteous host 
and favourite—and where the stately queen ? All gone—and gone forever, with¬ 
out leaving a trace behind ! 

“The wide-spread hunting-grounds are traversed now only by the ploughboy 
and the reaper. Where was once the lake, is a widely tufted meadow; and the 
castle itself, from whose gilded turrets the banner of England then so proudly 
gleamed, is a crumbling mass of ruin, amidst which, even the outlines of the ban- 
quettin; hall, then filled with all the wit, beauty, and splendor of the court, can 
scarce be traced ; and where, in place of the music and revelry, is now only heard 
the uncouth noise of rooks and ravens, and the movements of the reptiles of the 
earth ! ... The grand entrance, built by the Earl of Leicester, is still entire. It was 
never connected with the castle, but was attached to the wall by which it was sur¬ 
rounded, and consists of four towers, with a lofty arched gateway between them. 
The arch has been walled up, and the whole is now transformed into a dwelling 
for the keeper and his family. It contains some curious specimens of old work, 
in wood, from the castle ; and the leads on the top of the tower command exten¬ 
sive views of the surrounding country. The castle itself occupies the summit of 
a gently swelling knoll, some rods distant. It was originally a quadrangle, en¬ 
closing a large court or area ; but a small portion of it only is standing—showing 
here and there a massive tower, a pointed arch, and remains of the beautifid 
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bow windows, which formed so ornamental a part of the architecture of the age 
in which the more modern parts of the structure were erected.” 

The following describes the author’s approach to Edinburgh, and the 
splendid scenery which, near and afar, environs that city: 

u The evening was uncommonly fine, with an atmosphere more transparent— 
more like that characterizing a summer’s day in the United States—than we have 
often observed in our travels. This, no doubt, added to the effect of the first im¬ 
pression made by Edinburgh and its surrounding scenery. The whole is mag¬ 
nificent. The Pentland hills rise majestically on your left, in an approach from 
the South. They bear, in the general efTect of height and distance in this position, 
a strong resemblance to the Catskill Mountains, as seen from the waters of the 
Hudson ; while at a much greater remove immediately in front beyond the city, 
and long before coming in view of it, hill after hill, and range upon range, roll 
far inland, till they stand only in blue mistiness against the sky. 

“ When still thirteen miles from the town, Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat, 
two bold cliff-like hills, immediately east of it, the latter over-topping the former, 
came fully in sight; and shortly afterwards, the Castle-rock, rising from the midst 
of the city, like an island from the Sea ; while the Frith of Forth, with its islands, 
was at the same time seen stretching far towards the German Ocean, on the right. 
The whole imagery in view was splendid ; and we truly delighted. The sun had 
just gone down behind the blue hills in the west, and the whole sky in that di¬ 
rection was in one golden blaze. A single mass of graceful clouds, of the richest 
crimson, alone hung midway between the glowing horizon and the blueness of 
the zenith ; having the efTect of so much drapery of the same gorgeous hue, ar¬ 
ranged in tastefulness and beauty over the lovely and imposing picture below.” 

If it were necessary, we should commend these volumes to the peru¬ 
sal of our readers ; but to do so, would be to suppose them incapable of 
appreciating attractive subject and style, and ignorant of the deservedly 
high reputation gained by the author, in the excellent volumes heretofore 
given to the public. 


Iwitia Latina, or the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, illustrated by Progressive Exercises. 

By Chas. H. Lyon, one of the Classical Instructors in the Grammar School of Columbia 

College. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

It is unfortunate that Grammar has generally been made a science 
of words in more senses than the legitimate one. The manner in which 
it has been written, taught and talked of, presents a glaring example of 
the quackery of education. Wrapped in cabalistic phrase, it has too 
often been made to assume a sort of mystic importance, and doled forth 
with solemn air only by the initiated. Now, all that is mystical—what¬ 
ever is assumed to be technically peculiar—touching any branch of in¬ 
struction, is justly considered as so much quackery. General education 
is the process of teaching common minds common things by common 
means. The common sense teacher scouts all peculiar systems and 
hidden methods. He inquires what is the natural process by which the 
mind acquires knowledge. This point settled, he shapes his course ac¬ 
cordingly : making himself, in the mean time, as much as possible a 
man of the world : keeping constantly in mind how little he knows and 
how little he can know: thus avoiding dogmatism, a very prominent 
obstacle to facility in imparting instruction. Above all, he will never 
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lose sight of the truth, that children are future men^ and that he himself 
is but the initiatory master-mechanic, master-merchant, master-jurist, 
etc. It is his province to prepare the mind for its future necessities. 
For this purpose, elementary knowledge must be so thoroughly wrought 
into it, as to form some part of its texture : to become matter of invo¬ 
luntary suggestion, so familiar as to require no effort of memory or re¬ 
flection. This knowledge must therefore be presented to the young 
mind as plain, simple, and rational. Grammatical instruction has here¬ 
tofore signally failed in this particular. What it has been, is a mere 
matter of definition and exercises. What it should be, is the philosophy 
of the language. Yet we know of no practical manual of this charac¬ 
ter in use any where. Language, it is true, has been analyzed, and 
that ably : but in a manner adapted only to mature minds, and by a pro¬ 
cess, too, of unlearning the grammar of the schools. The Initia Latina 
does not assume to supply the great desideratum. But it possesses 
high merit in another point of view. It aims at an object not less im¬ 
portant, while grammar is in a transitive state from mysticism to com¬ 
mon sense, and necessarily antecedent to the introduction of new views. 
Its peculiar merit is, that it has fairly cleared away all rubbish. It re¬ 
jects every thing unnecessary, presenting nothing which will not be 
directly comprehended by the student properly instructed in the gram- 
maticcd reasoning of his native tongue. The chance is small, it is true, 
that it will find the student so prepared ; but to remedy this evil is not 
the province of the Latin grammar. Grammatical principles are never 
taught in a classical school. They must be made familiar by previous 
instruction in the vernacular. Here only can the grammatical rea¬ 
soning be illustrated by reference to points of language, with which the 
student is conversant in practice. The work before us contains all that 
is requisite to an ordinary comprehension of the structure of the lan¬ 
guage. The thousand exceptions and distinctions—useless except to 
the critical scholar—heretofore so pompously paraded, are fairly swept 
away. The simultaneous declensions of nouns and adjectives—the adop¬ 
tion of more plain and appropriate names —the rejection of the numerical 
arrangement of conjugations—and the progressive exercises—all im¬ 
part to this manual much clearness and simplicity. Unencumbered with 
useless matter, it conducts the student forward by an easy and natural 
process—impressing at the same time upon his mind the principles 
developed by the way. 


The Kino’s Own, by the author of ‘ Peter Simple/ ‘ Naval Officer,* etc. In two volt. pp. 

403. Philadelphia : E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 

This is one of those works which remind us strongly of the rich and 
humorous Smollet. The writer, who has evidently 4 seen service,’ 
has an admirable way of sketching things and events in such a vivid light 
as to make them almost passing and palpable before us. His pictures 
come and go, like the scenes of a panorama; and the interest one feels 
in the hair-breadth’seapes, the joys and sorrows of its various characters, 
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is almost unaccountable. Tet there is no kind of hyperbole with him; 
he never tasks credulity to its tension, nor attempts to take the passions 
by storm. His personages are perpetually moving; and to be unin¬ 
terested in their movements, after being acquainted with them, is quite 
impossible. They buckle themselves upon the sympathy and good feel¬ 
ing of the reader at once. It requires no common mind thus to win 
upon others’ intellects by simple description, in these days of meretri¬ 
cious diction and unnatural incident. We cannot analyze the plot, or 
glance at the events of the King’s Own, further than to say, that they are 
marked with a very strong verisimilitude, and cannot be read with indif¬ 
ference by any one. The humor is often irresistible—and sometimes, 
perhaps, rather too broad. The latter charge, however, could not be 
made seriously , except by those to whom we might well apply the motto, 
“ Honi soil qui mat y pense .” 


Talcs op the Garden of Koscrusco. By Samuel L. Knapp. One ?ol. 12mo. pp. 

216. New-York : West and Trow. 

There is a correct sentiment, well expressed in a paragraph of the 
preface of the little work before us : namely, that the botanist who dis¬ 
covers some new plant for food or medicine, does his duty not less than 
the sturdy artizan who fells the stately pine destined for the * mast of 
some tall admiral.’ Mr. Knapp’s contributions to American literature 
may now be said to come under both these similes. Heretofore they 
have been mainly of the solid and unimaginative kind ; but it would 
seem that it is not alone in the dry labors of historical research that 
he holds the pen of a ready writer. 4 The Garden of Kosciusko’ 
contains many flowers—and some of peculiar fragrance and beauty. 
The whole bouquet is formed as follows: The Provost Prison, The 
Maniac, The Blacksmith, Acllahua, The Troglodytes, The Tensons, 
The Lost Child, My Dog, and The Exile. The general circulation of 
the first story in the volume in the journals of the day, renders a refe¬ 
rence to its merits unnecessary. The second is a simple and affecting 
tale of a young lady who became a maniac, by reason of the death of 
a young officer, who had been killed while contending with Macdo- 
nough upon the lakes for the liberty of his country. She had never told 
her love,—but concealment was at an end when the dreadful intelli¬ 
gence of her lover’s death reached her. She was finally cured of the 
insanity which ensued, by the cultivation of a flower-garden, in company 
with a cheerful female companion; and she was finally married to an 
intimate brother officer of the deceased. The details of this little 
story are simple and touching. The Blacksmith is not remarkable 
for stirring incident; but it fixes the attention by its unaffected style; 
and the valuable moral—the influence of well-directed Education 
and Literature upon morals—is finely enforced. Acllahua, is an en¬ 
tertaining history of the Children of the Sun—the Inca3 of Peru. The 
Troglodytes embodies some fine description, and contains an interest¬ 
ing history of this singular race of eastern fishermen. The Lost Child 
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is the longest tale in the volume, and embraces as much of various inci¬ 
dent as enters into the composition of most modem novels. We make 
room for the annexed graphic scene. It is the rescue of Captain Elliot, 
one of the principal characters, from a horrid death, by an Indian woman 
whose child he had saved from drowning : 

“Capt. Elliot, like the Bon of Alnomack, was bound fast during the day, with¬ 
out any thing of food or drink. The shades of the evening came, and the hour 
of death was at hand. The yell, announcing the sacrifice, a sort of invocation 
to the spirit of revenge, was set up. The priests, or the fiends of revenge, led 
the victim to a large tree ; and after stripping him nearly naked, bpund him to 
it, and smeared him all over with turpentine, taken from the pines around them ; 
then strewed a large quantity of birch bark around, at a small distance from him, 
and splitting some pitch-wood with their hatchets, thrust the splinters through 
the fleshy parts of his body and limbs, then strewed other small pieces of the same 
wood among the birch bark. The pile was in a circle around him, a little higher 
than his head. Over these combustibles were throw’n green boughs, in some de¬ 
gree to stop the progress of the flames, that he might linger longer in torments, 
for their hellish sport. Before these ceremonies were over, the moon rose clear 
and beautiful in a cloudless sky. The Indians collected rapidly from every quar¬ 
ter, for the death yell had been heard through the surrounding forest. Capt. El¬ 
liot summoned his fortitude for the awful moment; he looked on the moon and 
stars as objects w hich he was to see no more for ever. The thoughts of his wife 
and children came over him, and a sickness seized his heart; a sigh broke from 
his lips, but no tear-drop wet his eye. 

“ The fire was kindled on the outer verge of the circle, and the dance had begun. 
The birch bark was crackling and curling with the blaze ; the victim bit his lips 
and closed his eyes to commune only with his Saviour in his agony. At this in¬ 
stant, a shriek of distress reached his ear, and a female was seen, with desperate 
energy, combatting the flames with her naked hands ; her hair and her garments 
w r ere again and again enveloped with fire ; in a few seconds others came to her 
assistance—the burning materials were scattered, and little Monegan w F as in the 
arms of his deliverer, and Monongahela, his'mother, burnt as she was, continued 
shouting and leaping for joy. In the wildest note of gratitude she told the story 
of the delivery of her son from the dash of the torrent. Her eloquence w'as irre¬ 
sistible—the prisoner was released, and savage revenge was at once changed to 
gratitude. ,, 

The scene descriptive of Whitfield’s preaching—his situation, man¬ 
ner, and the appearance of his audience, is highly picturesque. My Dog, 
and The Exile conclude the book. The first is the history of, and a 
tribute to, a trusty animal, that often * sticketh closer than a brother.” 
The second points a valuable moral ; and is a forcible comment upon 
uncompromising paternal severity—the hypocritical scrupulousness of 
an unfeeling heart. The volume deserves the neat dress in which it is 
presented to the public. A more careful revision of the second edition 
would remove several grammatical and typographical inaccuracies—the 
result, doubtless, of the haste which attended its preparation for, and its 
progress through the press. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir : a Christmas and New Year’s Present. Edited 
by S. G. Goodrich, pp. 376. Boston : Charles Bowen. 

The season of annuals draws nigh—and the 4 Token and Souvenir’ — 
now two in one—is early in the field. The contents of the present 
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volume, which we have found leisure to scan but hastily, are on the 
whole excellent, and proceed from pens of established reputation. We 
remark among the contributors the names or initials of Verplanck, Long¬ 
fellow, Sedgwick, Sigourney, Stone, H. F. Gould, Greenwood, Neal, 
Leslie, Thatcher, Mellen, and many other writers of note. A fine play 
might be written from the story of St. Catherine’s Eve, by Miss Sedg¬ 
wick, the incidents of which are highly dramatic, and the language and 
descriptions are worthy of the pen that sketched * Redwood.’ Bourbon’s 
Last March, a dramatic sketch, was written by Gulian C. Verplanck to il¬ 
lustrate the march of the Constable Bourbon to Rome, represented in the 
third engraving, 4 Bourbon’s Last March.’ All the characters and 
incidents are drawn from history, and woven into a drama of much inte¬ 
rest. We recognize in Good Night, from the German, and The Youth 
of Mary Stewart, the hand of a ripe scholar and the diction of a prac¬ 
tised pen. The translation of Mary’s simple elegy on the death of her 
husband, in the latter, is the soul of touching tenderness. A vein of 
quiet observation and pure thought pervades The haunted Mind, by 
file author of ‘ Sights from a Steeple.’ The Mameluke, by Grenville 
Mellen, illustrates the fifth engraving, the name of which it bears. It ia 
as spirited as the picture to which it is annexed. The following des¬ 
cription of the war-horse in the foreground, will remind the reader of 
Byron’s dog with the tangled hair, matted with blood, around his jaws, 
under the walls of Corinth: 

-“ a quick flame 

Springs from indented casnuc and shivered steel, 

As both are spurned upon his maddening way— 

And foamy blood, with mingled sand ana hair, 

Gathers about his fetlock, bubbling round 
As the red foot falls on some trampled brow, 

Just settling in the fixedness of death, 

And catching that strange naleness which comes on, 

When the grave claims ana seals the ruined brain.” 

The Reading Parties, by Miss Leslie, is full of sarcastic humor, and 
displays that knowledge of character which has given celebrity to her 
previous sketches. Mrs. Washington Potts’ biographer is visible in 
every page. The names chosen, like the personages of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, to express the peculiarities of the bearer, strike us as in bad 
taste. Fort Mystick, by Mrs. Sigourney, is an Indian tale, and we 
need not add that it is one of interest and well related. Children— 
what are They? is by Neal. It has some of his most graphic pictures ; 
many of his happiest thoughts, and but few of the incoherencies and 
imperspicuous, lengthened sentences, which are sometimes blemishes 
in his performances. But we must turn from the consideration of the 
contents to the embellishments. 

They disappoint us. Have we no original talent, no original subjects, 
in our great and glorious country, that in our choice repositories of the 
arts of design and engraving we must exhibit copies of foreign skill— 
and old copies, too, of prints which have gathered dust and yellowness du¬ 
ring the summer in the windows of all the print-sellers in our principal 
cities ? Must we depend for ever on trans-atlantic genius and foreign 
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talent ? No less than seven out of the thirteen embellishments to the work 
are of this character. The Title-page, the Mameluke, the Dream of 
Youth, the Young Princess, the Cottage Girl, My Child, and They are 
Saved, have been familiar for months to the eyes of those who will read 
the Token. We do not find fault with their execution—for it is in the 
main, creditable—but we blame this truckling dependence upon foreign 
imagination. It is high time that our annuals should exhibit some¬ 
thing like originality in their embellishments. We are glad to pay a just 
tribute to those which do exhibit native art, in the one before us. The 
Presentation-plate, painted by Harvey, and engraved by Gallaudet, is a 
gem, both in the simple beauty of the design, and in its execution. The 
best specimen of art in the volume, is Bourbon’s Last March, painted 
by Weir, and engraved by Smilie. It is a most spirited representation of a 
stirring scene. The broad campagnia—the gleaming lines of Knights— 
the castle frowning from the mountain, and the rich foreground, impart a 
character to the picture which might be anticipated from the reputation 
of the artists who designed and executed it. The Buffalo Hunt is a 
splendid creation of fancy, painted by Fisher, and engraved by Tucker. 
It is an honor, and a high one, to the work. The Silver Cascade in the 
White Mountains, painted by Doughty, and engraved by Ellis is as 
highly picturesque as such a scene can be made, without the very essen¬ 
tial aids of sound and motion. The Mountain Stream, painted by the 
same artist, and engraved by Neagle, is soft, and finely executed. The 
perspective is something too abrupt. W r ill you Go ? painted by Fisher, 
and engraved by Neagle, is a capital effort, both in the human and animal 
figures and the grouping in the foreground, and the exquisite landscape 
around, and in the distance. We commend the Token to our readers 
as entertaining and valuable in matter, and discreditable in embellish¬ 
ments, only so far as it fails to be original and American. 


Ladies 1 abtd Gentlemen’s Poceet Annual, for 1835. pp. 144. Ncw-York: J. 

Disturnell. 

This convenient little annual, useful as well as entertaining in mat¬ 
ter, neat in execution, and costly in embellishment, more effectually 
mingles the utile with the dulct , than any similar publication with which 
we are acquainted. It contains, among other valuable information, 
an Almanac, a History of the Months, the Officers of the United 
States’ Government generally, blank pages for memorandums, etc. 
In addition to this, it is enriched by a collection of original and selected 
articles of merit, in prose and verse. The view of the Battery and Cas¬ 
tle Garden, painted by Miller, and engraved by Smilie, is a most life¬ 
like picture of one of the finest scenes in the world, and admirably exe¬ 
cuted. The design and execution of the engravings of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, Murray-street, and of the Penitentiary at Blackwell’s 
Island, are every way praiseworthy. The engraver, R. Hinshelwood, 
is, we learn, a young artist He is certainly one of high promise. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Gold Coinage. —There were coined 
at the Mint of the United States, during 
the week ending sixth of September, 
$80,000; of which $25,000 were in quar¬ 
ter eagles. On the same day there re¬ 
mained uncoined, $651,000. There 
were deposited for coinage, during the 
week ending the 13th of September, of 
uncoined bullion $120,000 ; of coins of 
the United States, of former standard, 
$4,000 ; of foreign coins, $208,000—in 
all, $332,000. There were coined du¬ 
ring the week, efnding the 13th, $180,000; 
and there remained uncoined on that 
day, $803,000. 

Banks in the United States.— 
The following is a general abstract of 
the State Banks in the several States 
and territories in the Union, compiled 
from returns made in the year 1833-—34 
to the Legislatures of the several States, 
and from estimates; together with 
statements of the number of Banks, and 
the amount of capital authorized since 
the said returns were made out. The 
number of the State banks is as follows, 
namely : 

Maine has 29; New-Hampshire, 22; 
Massachusetts, 102 ; Rhode Island, 51 ; 
Connecticut, 21 ; Vermont, 17 ; Ncw- 
York, 78 ; New-Jersey, 26 ; Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 41 ; Delaware, 7 ; Maryland, 8; 
Virginia, 4; Ohio, 20 ; Kentucky, 3 ; 
Tennessee, 3; North Carolina, 7 ; 
Georgia, 13; Alabama, 5; Louisiana, 
10 ; Mississippi, 3 ; District of Colum¬ 
bia, 8 ; Florida, 6 ; Michigan, 5 : To¬ 
tal, 506. With a capital of $170,122, 
792 12 paid in. The number of banks 
chartered, but not in operation when the 
above returns were made, is 43, with a 
capital of $30,270,000. Total banking 
capital authorized and paid in, $200,323, 
791 12. Notes in circulation, $77,438, 
782 82. Specie and specie funds on 
hand, $17,081,704 65. 

Commerce in Cotton.— There were 
exported from the United States, during 
the period commencing with October 1, 
1833, and ending with August 1, 1834, 


one million three thousand and twenty 
four bales of cotton—viz.: to Great Bri¬ 
tain 738,836 bales ; France, 209,073; 
other ports, 55,115. The principal porta 
of export were Savannah, Charleston* 
New-York, Virginia, New-Orleans, and 
Mobile. To the latest dates, there had 
been an aggregate excess over the ex¬ 
ports of last year, of 170,869 bales. 

NEW-YORK. 

Cholera. —The first official report of 
the New-York Board of Health, upon 
the subject of the Cholera, was made on 
Monday, the ninth qf August, up to 
which day, from the twenty-third of Ju¬ 
ly, the time of its first appearance, them 
had been fourteen deaths. The follow¬ 
ing—for which we are indebted to the 
Commercial Advertiser —contains the 
whole number of deaths, from the first 
to the last report of the Board, and the 
suspension of the disease. To Satur¬ 
day, 9th of August, fourteen deaths; 
on Sunday, 10th, three ; Monday, 11th, 
five; Tuesday, 12th, four; Wednesday, 
13th, six ; Thursday, 14th, eleven ; Fri¬ 
day, 15th, nine; Saturday, 16th, six¬ 
teen ; Sunday, 17th, eighteen ; Monday, 
18th, seventeen ; Tuesday, 19th, seven¬ 
teen ; Wednesday, 20th, fifteen; Thurs¬ 
day, 21st, twenty ; Friday, 22d, twelve; 
Saturday, 23d, eighteen ; Sunday, 24th, 
nineteen; Monday, 25th, nineteen; 
Tuesday, 26th, twenty-one; Wednes¬ 
day, 27th, twenty-four; Thursday, 28th, 
twenty-six ; Friday, 29th, twenty-nine; 
Saturday, 30th, seventeen; Sunday, 
31st, ten ; Monday, September 1st, se¬ 
venteen ; Tuesday, 2d, nineteen; Wed- 
desday, 3d, twenty-four; Thursday, 
4th, twenty-one; Friday, 5th, twenty- 
one; Saturday, 6th, twenty; Sunday, 
7th, nineteen; Monday, 8th, twenty- 
one ; Tuesday, 9th, twenty-two; Wed¬ 
nesday, 10th, thirty; Thursday, 11th, 
nineteen ; Friday, 12th, fifteen ; Satur¬ 
day, 13th, thirteen ; Sunday, 14th, ten ; 
Monday, 15th, ten; Tuesday, 16th, five. 
Total number of deaths, six hundred 
and thirty-six. By comparison of th« 
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year 1832 with the present, it will be 
seen, that in the former the first report 
was made on the 2d July, and continued 
daily to the 28th of August, inclusive; a 
period of fifty-seven days. The greatest 
number of deaths reported on any one 
day of that time was one hundred and 
four. This occurred on the 21st of Ju¬ 
ly. On the previous day there had been 
one hundred. On the day that the Board 
ceased reporting, the number of deaths 
was six. The whole number of deaths 
by cholera that year, as reported, was 
two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five. In the present year, it will be per- 
.ceived by comparison, that the disease 
commenced three weeks later than it 
did in 1832—viz: on the 23d of July, 
and that the reports have embraced a 
period of fifty-five days. The greatest 
number of deaths on any one day has 
been thirty, and this occurred on the 
10th of September. The average in 
1832 was about 39 per day, and the pre¬ 
sent year but little more than eleven . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Education .—The annual commence¬ 
ment of Washington College took place 
on the 7th of August, in Christ Church, 
Hartford. The literary exercises by the 
graduates were varied by eleven distinct 
performances, which are spoken of in 
high terms of approbation. The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the 
following gentlemen, alumni of the in¬ 
stitution : Daniel S. Dewey, William 
H. Warren, William Payne, Abel Ni¬ 
chols, Luther H. Perkins, Henry Per¬ 
kins, Gurdon W. Russell, George W. 
Natt, William B. Ashley, Solomon 
G. Hitchcock, William Cooke, Ferdi¬ 
nand Rogers, and David J. C apron. 
The degree of Master of Arts was also 
conferred on Richard Johnson, John R. 
Case, Thomas H. Vail, Jacob E. Clarke, 
Elias P. Ely, Charles J. Russ, Marcus 
M. Filley, the Rev. Nathaniel E. Corn¬ 
wall, and the Rev. Richard C. Moore, 
alumni of the College ; on Edward In- 
gersoll, an alumnus of Yale College; 
on the Rev. G. C. V. Eastman, an alum¬ 
nus of Middlebury College; and the ho¬ 
norary degree of A. M. on the Rev. Ja¬ 
cob F. Huber, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity. The last term commenced on the 
95th ultimo, under very favorable au¬ 
spices. 


The Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, held its commencement on Wed¬ 
nesday the 3d ultimo. The exercises, 
which were witnessed by a numerous 
concourse of the inhabitants of that city 
and of the adjacent towns, reflected 
great credit upon the authors and the 
institution to which they belong. On 
the previous evening there was an ex¬ 
hibition of the Peithologian Society, 
which is also highly spoken of. The de¬ 
gree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
by the University on eight young gen¬ 
tlemen, viz: Aaron C. Bangs, William 
M. Burton, Fisher A. Foster, Ambrose 
P. Merrill, John W. Merrill, David Pat¬ 
ten, Jr., Gardner Rice, Peerlee B. Wil¬ 
ber. The degree of Master of Arts , was 
conferred on Harleigh H. Bulkley, John 
Swinbum, Principal of White Plains 
Academy, and Lieut W. W. Mather, 
of West Point. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred on Rev. Stephen Olin, 
President of Randolph Macon College, 
Virginia, and Rev. Jabez Bunting, of 
the Wesleyan connection in England. 

Battle of Fort Griswold.— The 
citizens of New-London and Groton 
celebrated, on the 4th ultimo, the anni¬ 
versary of this sanguinary massacre, by 
walking in procession to the scene of the 
conflict, and by appropriate religious 
services. Rev. Mr. Copp, pastor of the 
village church, delivered a short extem¬ 
poraneous address, and two hymns, 
written for the occasion, were sung by 
those assembled. The services were 
closed by a most excellent and appro¬ 
priate prayer and benediction by the 
clergyman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The commencement at Amherst Col¬ 
lege on the 3d ultimo, has received 
warm commendation. A discourse was 
delivered before the Literary Socie¬ 
ties by Hon. Gulian C. V erplanck, of 
this city. It partook of the ease and 
finish, not less than the solidity and use¬ 
fulness, which are the characteristics of 
its author’s writings. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 
Charles B. Adams, Dorchester; Henry 
W. Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry 
W. Billings, Conway; Benjamin F. 
Brown, Goshen; Albert Clark, Con¬ 
way ; Plin B. Day, South Hadley; Na¬ 
thaniel M. Dexter, Plympton; Franklin 
Dodge, Groton; Samuel H. Emery, 
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Andover; Thomas P. Field, Boston; 
JohnP. Foster, Holden; Orson S. Fow¬ 
ler, Cohocton, New-York; Montgomery 
S. Goodale, Pottsdam, New-York; Da¬ 
vid Gould, Bernardston ; Alonzo Gray, 
Townsend, Vermont; Henry S. Green, 
Boston; John Haven, Jr. Holliston; 
Thomas Hervey, Newbury port; George 
F. Homer, Boston ;T. Jackson, Newton; 

O. Lombard, Springfield; Erastus E. 
Marcy, Greenwich ; Humphry Morse, 
Newbury; Henry Neill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington A. Nichols, Buck- 
land ; James O. Parker; Shirley; Tho¬ 
mas E. Payson, Rowley; Alonzo San¬ 
derson, Deerfield ; Henry H. Smith, 
Gouverneur, N. Y.; Rufus P. Stebbins, 
Wilbraham; Timothy D. P. Stone, An¬ 
dover, James P. Terry, Enfield, Conn.; 
Eli Thurston, Boston ; William Thurs¬ 
ton, Dedham ; James W. White, Phi¬ 
ladelphia, Pa.; Robert M‘Rae White, 
Cochranville, Pa.; William Williams, 
Goshen; John Winn, Walthourville, 
Geo.; John H. Wright, Boston. The 
degree of D. D. was conferred, we un¬ 
derstand, upon Rev. George Bedford, 
of England ; and that of LL. D. upon 
Gulian C. Verplanck. 

The commencement of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity took place at Cambridge on the 
27th. The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Gov. Davis, Hon. E. Liv¬ 
ingston, and Professor Greenleaf; and 
that of D. D. upon Rev. F. Parkman, 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. and Rev. J. C. 
Palfrey. The honorary degree of A. B. 
was conferred upon Christopher Dun- 
kin, Instructor of Latin in tne Univer¬ 
sity. Owing to late unpleasant diffi¬ 
culties, seventeen of the fifty-four mem¬ 
bers of the Senior class either refused, 
or were refused degrees. 

Internal Improvements. —The Bos¬ 
ton and Worcester Rail-road wos open- ] 
ed for the first nine miles on the 16th 
of April, 1834, and for four miles more 
on the 7th July, 1834. The number of 
passengers carried is, for April, 2,882 ; 
May, 8,363; June, 7,634; July, 11,412; 
August, 13,664. In all, 43,965 passen¬ 
gers. The cash received for passage- 
money was, for April, $1,021,26; May, 
$3,021,81 ; June, $2,679,40 ; July, 
$3,881,66 ; August, $4,705,66. In all, 
$15,309,79. The number of way-pas¬ 
sengers, by itself, is, for April, 277; 
May, 1,581 ; June, 2,222 ; July, 4,987 ; 
August, 6,166. In all, 15,233. It will 
be perceived that the interest of the mo¬ 


ney paid in is entirely covered by the 
revenue of even this small portion of the 
road. 

Fifteen miles of the Boston and Pro¬ 
vidence Rail-road have been completed, 
from the former city to Canton. Splen¬ 
did cars, connected with the steam-boat 
line of stages between the two cities, 
traverse the finished track daily. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Education. —On Wednesday, the 
10th ultimo, the sixty-fifth annual com¬ 
mencement of Brown University was 
celebrated in the first Baptist church at 
Providence. The exercises, which were 
highly interesting, commenced at ten 
o’clock, and closed at half past one. 
The graduating class consisted of twen¬ 
ty-five young gentlemen, but the num¬ 
ber of speakers did not exceed sixteen. 
In the afternoon, at the same place, the 
Rhode Island Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society celebrated their anniver¬ 
sary. The Hon. Tristam Burges de¬ 
livered before the Society a beautiful and 
pathetic poem, and the Hon. Asher 
Kobrins an oration. The latter exhi¬ 
bited, in the treatment of his subject the 
profound classical acquirements for 
which ho was already distinguished. 

A State Convention has been hold- 
en in this State during the month, for 
the purpose of amending the State Con¬ 
stitution. The material changes are as 
followsThe right of suffrage is to re¬ 
main limited by the present freehold 
qualification. A change has been made 
in the constitution oi the Senate, by 
which the number of its members is to 
be augmented to fifteen, who are to be 
elected in the several counties, and are 
apportioned among them for that pur¬ 
pose. The number of representatives 
is increased to eighty-three. Judges of 
the Supreme Court are to be elected for 
six years, in such a manner that the 
term of one will expire every two years. 
General officers are to be elected by a 
plurality of votes. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Commerce or Charleston.—T h® 
annexed statement speaks favorably for 
the foreign trade of South Carolina 
Foreign arrivals from 1st Jan., 1833, to 
31st Aug. 127; do. do. from Is! do. 1834, 
to 31 st Aug. 174; gain 47. Foreign clear¬ 
ances from 1st Jan. 1833, to 31st Aug. 
249 ; do. do. from 1st do. 1834, to 31st 
August, 274 ; gain 25. 
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Calatar,—a Tale of Mexico. —We feel a just pride and sure confidence in predict¬ 
ing that this new novel by our gifted countryman, Dr. Montgomery Bird, will surprise the 
reading public, by the strength and beauty which it invariably displays. It is the first attempt 
of the writer in this department of authorship ; and he has most judiciously occupied the un¬ 
trodden ground which has been so long and unaccountably overlooked,—and laid his scene in 
Mexico, at the time of the invasion by the Spaniards under Cortes. But his work, with all the 
charm of an intensely-interesting tale, can scarcely be called a fiction; for it is so mingled with 
historic facts and descriptive sketches relating to the beautiful country wherein the incidents 
are placed, that the reader will arise from its perusal with equal entertainment and instruction. 
We shall be exceedingly mistaken if the work do not at once place the author in the very 
highest rank among the writers of America. He has addressed himself to his labor with the 
amplest knowledge of his subject, and a mind glowing with inspiration. 

The Romance is headed by an Introduction which it well deserves,—a fine intellectual over¬ 
ture, abounding with periods eloquent in diction, and flowing with a harmony in perfect keep- 
ng with the subject and the matter that follows. We shall bo borne out by the public in this 
cordial estimate, and therefore we speak freely. We know that the author of Calavar has 
never placed a pen to one of its pages without feeling his soul fortified by copious draughts from 
the rich wells of Mexican history : he has arranged and combined all his circumstances, facts, 
and incidents in an ensemble so perfect, that the reader will unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
no American novelist has ever charmed him more wisely, by mingling the beauty of Fiction 
with the strangeness of Truth. 

To analyze the work, would be to forestal the delight that is in store for the public ; and a 
task, moreover, which, however agreeable in itself, would occupy too much of the space allotted 
for this department of our Magazine. Besides the personal adventures of the fictitious cha¬ 
racters, the author has introduced every historic event of note which intervened betwixt the 
landing ofNarvares, (the commander of the 2d army of invasion,) and the rout of the Mexi¬ 
cans on the famous field of Otumba. The work, in truth, as we have before hinted, just touch¬ 
es the equipoise between a Romance and a Chronicle; for the history is not falsified, and the 
fiction seems to be the truest part,—so wonderful and romantic are all the circumstances of 
the Conquest. The contest between the rival invaders, Narvares and Cortes, terminated 
among the burning temples of Zempoula; the march to Mexico,—over the battle-fields of Tlas- 
cula;—through the ruins of Cholula, among the volcanoes; the descent into the valley; the 
entrance into the Royal Tenochtitlan; the battles by day and night, at the palace, in the streets, 
on the pyramids,—the death of Montezuma ;—the horrible retreat during the ever-memora- 
ble Noche Triete , or Melancholy Night;—these are some of the subjects presented by Mex¬ 
ican annals to the capable fancy of our author; materials calculated for the utmost affluence 
of thought and description. The splendid Conquistadores of that country seem to have flour¬ 
ished for romance. Did there ever exist a more romantic desperado than Cortes ? Had ev¬ 
er a novelist the shape and image of a Character more adapted to his purposes than the mili¬ 
tant astrologer and magician, Botello ? And then the Mexicans;—Montezuma was born ' to 
point a tale.* The author remarks very properly in his introduction, that all the history is a 
romance; and the magic of his work will be found to lie in the felicitous manner which he has 
adopted, of resolving that history into the romance consistency and form* The fictitious cha- 
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rectors, though well drawn, are few. They consist solely of the Knight, Calemar his kins¬ 
man and esquire, Dm Amador de Leeh, (the hero) with his followers; an expatriated Moor 
of Grenada, and his child, Jacinto; the captain of the caravel, and one or two others of mi¬ 
nor note. Calavar is one of those exiled Knights of St. John, whom the fell of Rhodes scatter¬ 
ed for a time over the Christian world, until they were collected together again by Charles V. 
in the isle of Malta. He is old, war-worn, broken, and indeed somewhat infirm of brain * > th e 
ruin of a gallant spirit, wrecked by early sorrow and crime. His faithful esquire, Don Ama¬ 
dor de Leste—a character drawn at the greatest length, as the flower of honor, religion, and 
philosophy—in feet, a dignified and reasoning Don Q,uuotte, in whom a lore of war is perpe¬ 
tually at strife with the philanthropy of his nature,—-is a nobly-depicted personage, and a fit 
associate of the penitent knight. The fable in which the destinies of these two are united 
and continued td the end, is singular, wild,—and, like the history which it illustrates, is replete 
with incidents that warm the fancy and stir the blood. We forego further remarks at present* 
as the public will in^a few Weeks be possessed of the work; and we unhesitatingly predict 
that it will receive a triumphant verdict of admiration and approval. 


Thi Fink Arts.—W e have seldom enjoyed a richer treat, than in an examination of fire 
paintings now exhibiting at the American Academy of Fine Arts, in Barclay-street. They 
consist of the Destruction of the City and Temple of Jerusalem, the Loss of the Kent East 
Indiaman, a Panoramic view of London, Captain Ross’s Interview with the Natives of 
Felix Harbor, Boothiania, and the Interior of Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The design of the first is from the pencil of our countryman, Benjamin West ; and it pos¬ 
sesses many of the grand and beautiful characteristics of his style. The power of contrast is 
every where most forcibly employed. The clouds—the magnificent architecture—the con¬ 
tending hosts—the countenances of the despairing and helpless,—and the dreadful slaughter 
* i’ the imminent deadly breach,’ are all given with sublime and startling effect; although, as a 
whole, the picture seems to lack the glowing warmth of which the subject is susceptible. The 
Loss of the Kent East Indiaman is ascribed to the celebrated artist Daniel. Most readers 
have perused thrilling descriptions of the loss of this noble vessel. The time taken by the 
painter is about three hours after the flames have broken out. The Cambria is seen bearing 
down from the distance to save the sufferers—some of whom are represented as clinging to the 
shrouds and rigging, and others hurrying from the terrific fire, which gleams wildly upon 
the raging element below,—upon a boat crowded with affrighted passengers, and just about tQ 
be swallowed up by the hungry surge—and upon the agonized features of those who, having 
failed to reach the craft, are struggling with the billows as they roll over them. The whole picture 
is a powerful embodiment of the trite saying, that * Fire and W a ter are good servants, but hard 
masters.’ Captain Roeds Interview with the Native» of Felix Harbor , attracted much atten¬ 
tion in London—having been visited, in six weeks, by twenty-one thousand persons. It was 
painted from the drawings, and under the supervision, of the hardy navigator himself, and re¬ 
presents the winter-quarters of the vessel he commanded, in latitude 70°, longitude 92°, west; 
and an interview with a tribe of the Esquimaux, held upon the thick-ribbed ice near the 
■hip. The grouping of the figures,—the twilight sky of those regions, studded with stars,— 
the icebergs and fields of ice, give to this part of the exhibition great attraction. Pictorial 
illusion, it seems to us, can no further go, than in the splendid painting of the Interior qf 
Trinity Chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral . The perspective is perfect. The damp gathers 
upon the walls; the spider has woVen his tissue over the pilasters, and his filmy net hangs 
dimly upon the lofty columns. The struggling light fells upon the massive stone floor, and 
throws into solemn shadow the long galleries above. An air of listless repose marks the figures 
reclining on the picturesque and decaying steps in the middle distance. The perfect nature of 
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this picture grows upon the eye; and an hour’s examination almost gives to the ear of the be¬ 
holder the sound of the foot-fall of the worshippers in the distant chapel. The Ponormne 
view of London, seen towards evening, on a clear day, when a few douds ever and anon float* 
ing slowly over the sun, throw chequered light and shadow upon the picture, affords the ob¬ 
server a most distinct counterpart of that mighty < wilderness of city,’ and the country stretch¬ 
ing around in the smoky light, in all the proportions and aspects of nature herself. The view 
is taken atronuuticaUy; and the visitor looks down upon the numerous bridges that span the 
Thames—the thousand steeples, domes, and turrets, that pierce the hazy air—with St. 
Paul’s, a Triton among the minnows, swelling into mid-heaven in the middle distance. This 
picture has an unfinished appearance, as a painting, but the effect is not lessened ; and one 
searches out the famed edifices, and parks, and squares, and streets, with a satisfaction not 
unlike that which must attend a bird’s-eye view of the great Babylon itself. In the extreme 
distance, blending with the smoke-enveloped horizon, is seen Highgate archway, and on the 
right swells up Harrow-on-the-Hill, where the happiest days of Byron were passed. We re¬ 
commend these works of art to the attention of our citizens. They deserve the admiration 
which they invariably elicit from the most competent observers ^ 


Thu Drama. —On the evening of the first ultimo, the Pahs Theatre was opened for 
the season. Externally, the edifice has undergone an entire renovation. It can no long¬ 
er be termed a disgrace to the public buildings of the city. The interior, also, has been 
so far improved and beautified, that in the richness and chaste beauty of its appointments and 
decorations, it may now challenge comparison with any theatre in the Unioo. The pannels 
of the boxes are ornamented with medallions, representing eminent departed performers, of 
both sexes,—some of the most prominent scenes from Shakspeare—and scenes connected 
with the history of the immortal bard—as the house in which he was born,—the dwelling of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, Stratford-upon-Avon, etc. The performances opened with the play of Ham¬ 
let—the part of Hamlet, by Mr. Wallace, who was most enthusiastically welcomed to 
the American boards. Truth compels us to say, that the actor was, in the main, inade¬ 
quate to a just personation of the character. He was not the philosophising, the sad, contem¬ 
plative Hamlet. His grief was quite too lachrymose—his voice affectedly hollow and vacant, 
and his whole manner quick wad fidgety. In the more violent scenes he was more at home. 
The scene with Ophelia, for example, was unexceptionably excellent. Mr. Wallack has no 
equal in his line of characters; and the regret was widely shared, that he should have assum¬ 
ed a branch in which he has had little, if any, experience. Ophelia was well personated by 
Mrs. S. Chapman, a daughter of the lamented JcrrcnsoN. This lady, to a pleasing face 
and person, unites an intimate knowledge of stage business, and talents of no common order. 
She has already won her way to high favor with New-York audiences. The Knight of the 
Chlden Fleece , a new play, written by the late John Augustus Stone, was presented soon af¬ 
ter the opening of the theatre. Mr. G. H. Hill, for whom it was written, sustained the 
character of the Yankee—a very conspicuous personage—with the quiet nature and ability 
which always distinguish his personations. The distinguished artiete, Miss Phillips, has 
attracted deserved regard. She made her dfbut in the character of Juliet, in the mawk¬ 
ish play of Romeo and Juliet, which she sustained with signal skill. Her subsequent per¬ 
formances in the Stranger, Venice Preserved, The Gamester, etc., fiilly evinced that the 
fame of her powers which preceded her arrival had undergone no exaggeration. .Her re¬ 
jection of the vile offers of Stukely , in the last named play, was accomplished in a manner 
never excelled in America. In person, Miss Phillips is tall and commanding. Her features, 
though not strictly beautiful, are capable of forcible and varied expression. Her eyee are 
‘deeply, deridy? beautifully blueand ber voice, if not < soft and low,’ (an excellent thing, in 
woman,) is nevertheleee dear and distinct in its deepest depression, and is susceptible, «a- 
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der her control, of the most various and powerful intonation. It is needless to say, that the 
laughter-moving Power succeeded abundantly, during his short but brilliant engagement. 
It is enough to state, that he was, as he always is, 1 himself alone.* He has proceeded on a 
professional tour through the Southern cities. Miss Gurnee, recently from England, is an 
acquisition to the female department of low comedy. She has an agreeable person, and eyes 
that would atone for any deficiency of energy or action. Mr. Latham, as a low comedi¬ 
an, possesses some cleverness; but he rarely sinks the actor. The idea that he is himself 
fully aware that he is only playing, will be uppermost in the mind of his auditors. James 
Sheridan Knowles, Esq., has been some two or three weeks in America, and commences 
an engagement immediately at the Park, in his own popular play of 1 The Hunchback.’ Mr. 
Knowles comes among us with a rich reputation as an author, as an actor, and as a gen¬ 
tleman in the best essentials of the term. The * Diary of a London Physician,’ and several 
other literary efforts, which have acquired similar popularity, are stated in London journals, 
to be from the pen of Mr. Knowles. His personal history is a history of the triumph of 
mind over untoward circumstances, sod is a forcible example of the power of genius. Mr. 
Matthews, of universal notoriety as the best comedian in his peculiar line in the world, has 
also arrived, and will soon enter upon his engagement at this theatre. At the Bowxrv 
Theatre, Mr. J. R. Scott has drawn large audiences by his excellent performances. 
His personation of Kairrissah, in the new Indian play of that name, of Martin Heywood, in 
the Rent-Day, and of Ugolino, in The Innocent Condemned, have been warmly and justly 
commended. 


OURSELVES. 

' Encouraged by the steady approval and support which have been manifested and extend¬ 
ed to the Knickerbocker Magazine , since it passed into our hands, we have resolved to make 
all possible exertions to merit a continuance and an increase of our present gratifying patronage. 
The numbers which have already been issued, have we hope borne with them some claima 
to attention; and it is at least pur purpose to permit nooe of their successors to furnish a lesser 
title to regard. In the supervision of this periodical, the labors of the present Editor will here¬ 
after be shared with his brother and associate, Willis Gaylord Clare, whose residence 
in Philadelphia will oppose no obstacle to a regular division and execution of the duties pertain¬ 
ing to the work; the facilities of prompt communication by mail being such as to render the 
connexion entirely practicable. Successful efforts have been made to secure for this Maga¬ 
zine the assistance of writers eminent in letters. Without blazoning the names of those who are 
to aid us, we may remark that they will comprise some of the most popular male and female 
writers of the day, at home and abroad. In brief, we shall be enabled to render the Knice- 
krboceer worthy in all respects of an extension and continuance of the favor to which it has 
at ta in e d . We design to make its contents agreeable to the old and the young; to the sedate 
and the gay; to all parties in politics,—a subject from which, being noo-partisans, we stand 
all aloof;—to mingle the useful with the entertaining,—and to pursue the tenor of our way, with 
the entertainment of cordial feelings towards all contemporaries. Surveying with pleasure 
the fields of American literature ripe for the harvest, we trust that we shall gather fruits enough 
into our own gamer to satisfy all the requirements of those for whom we toil. With these few 
remarks,—not, we trust, ostentatious or obtrusive—we commend ourselves to the partiality of 
our friends, and the kindness of the public. 

*** Any articles relating to the Literary matter of this magazine, from correspondents In Philadel¬ 
phia, or In towns to the South or West of that city, addressed thither, (post paid always,) to W. Gay. 
lord Clark, will meet wkh the same attention as if directed to the publishers in New-York. All let¬ 
ters containing details in relation to the business department of this work, are requested to he 
addre sse d to Clark and Sdoon , 1*6 Broadway, New-York. 
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DEATHS, 

AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Of apoplexy, in this city, on the 8th ultimo, 
in the 38th year of his age, Edward Price, 
£m]., younger brother to Stephen Price, pro¬ 
prietor and principal manager of the Park 
Theatre, and of William M. Price, United 
States* District Attorney. Mr. Price was a 
native of New-York, ana well known to a large 
circle of acquaintances; in early life he obtain¬ 
ed a midshipman’s warrant in the service of the 
United States, and his first cruise was in the 
frigate President, commanded by Commodore 
Decatur. In the action with the British squad¬ 
ron, off Long Island, in which the President 
was captured, Mr. Price acted as Aid-de- 
camp to the Commodore, and won his appro¬ 
bation by his activity and coolness on that oc¬ 
casion. He was a man in whom kindness, 
generosity, and honor were happily blended. 

At his residence, in Accomack County, Va., 
on the 11th ultimo, in the 84th year of his age, 
Capt. Samuel Waples, a native of Sussex 
County, Delaware. Capt. Waples entered 
the army of the United States, in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, as a Lieutenant in the 9th Vir¬ 
ginia Regiment, on continental establishment, 
and m&rcned from the county of Accomack, 
with his regiment, the latter part of the year 
1776. He was in the battles at Brandywine 
and Germantown, in the latter of which he 
was taken prisoner, and confined in the com¬ 
mon jail of the city of Philadelphia, where he 
suffered many privations, being kept for three 
days and nights without any kind of subsis¬ 
tence. A snort time afterwards he effected 
his escape from prison, in open day, disguised 
as a quakor. After remaining a day or two 
secreted by a widow Jones, with whom he 
boarded wnen an apprentice in Philadelphia, 
he found means, with the aid of Mrs. Jones, 
to pass the British sentinels, disguised as a 
miller, under promise of furnishing provender 
for the horses of some of the cavalry officers. 
After suffering every hardship incident to his 
situation, he reached the American army at 
Valley Forge, and was there sent home oo 
the recruiting service. Capt. Waples served 
to the end of the war, with an unsullied cha¬ 
racter as a gentleman, a brave officer, and a 
firm undeviating patriot. After the close of 
the war, he settled in the county of Accomack, 
where he lived to a good old age, honored and 
respected by all who knew him, as well for his 
honesty ana integrity, as for his revolutionary 
services. 

At his residence, in Ogdensburg, St. Law- 

S nce county, on the 20th ultimo, Hon. Louis 
asbroucK, State Senator from the Fourth 


District, and President of the Ogdensburgh 
Bank, aged 57 years. Mr. Hasbrouck was 
born at New Paltz, in Ulster county, in April, 
1777, and received his collegiate education in 
Princeton, New-Jersey. After finishing his 
legal studies with Josian Ogden Hoffman, Esq. 
ofNew-York, he removeain 1802, to Ogdens- 
burgh, and there commenced the practice of 
law, which he continued till his decease. On 
the organization of St. Lawrence county, in 
the course of that year, he was appointed 
County Clerk, whicn office he held till 1817. 
In 1814 he was a member of the House of As¬ 
sembly ; and in 1832 he was elected to the 
Senate. A man of talents, integrity, and ami¬ 
able qualities, his life was one of usefulness, 
and his death is a loss deeply to be deplored. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, of cholera, Mr. 
Robert Heror, aged 24 years. On being 
taken to the hospital, an interesting young wo¬ 
man, to whom he was about to be married, ap¬ 
plied for permission to see him, declaring she 
was his sister. She was admitted, and kissed 
the dying youth, showing much affection for 
him. Three hours afterwards, she was carri¬ 
ed into the same hospital of cholera, and her 
pillow is now the cold grave. 

At Charlestown, Clarke county, Indiana, 
Hon. Jorathak Jerrirgb, formerly Gover¬ 
nor of the State, and for some years Member 
of Congress. 

At the house of Hugh Boyle, Esq., in the 
city of Baltimore, on Saturday morning, the 
30th ultimo, the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, 
D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Phi¬ 
ladelphia, in the 43d year of his age. His re¬ 
mains were conveyed to Philadelphia for in¬ 
terment. Dr. Bedell had spent a good por¬ 
tion of the summer at the Mineral Springs of 
Bedford, without receiving any essential ben¬ 
efit—consumption being, in fact, the malady by 
which he was finally swept from life. He was 
a pure, noble-minded, and highly intellectual 
man. As a clergyman, he was eminently po¬ 
pular ; as a scholar, authentic in his taste and 
rich in his attainments. In all deeds of chai- 
rtty and goodness he was pre-eminent. "While 
the memory of his well-spent life remains, his 
name cannot cease to be cherished with a re¬ 
verent affection by every lover of piety and ta¬ 
lent. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, on the 6th ul¬ 
timo, Hon. William Dcmmer Powell, 
formerly Chief Justice of Upper Canada, in 
the 79th year of his age. He lived in the con¬ 
nubial relation with the lady who survives him 
nearly sixty years. 
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MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS: 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 1 A NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM , 1 ‘GEOLOGY,’ ETC. 

We have endeavored to prove in another place,* that all the forms of 
caloric and electricity are only modifications of a subtile, imponderable 
and universal element, which pervades all space, and combines intimate¬ 
ly with all other matter, forming a constituent portion of it; that its uni¬ 
versal presence and unequal distribution throughout nature, is the cause 
of all the various attractions and repulsions of matter with which we are 
acquainted—that a complete history of caloric would embrace an ac¬ 
count of all the changes and transmutations perpetually going on through¬ 
out matter. 

We have endeavored to show that it is the grand instrument of De¬ 
ity by which he executes the laws of nature—that it is caloric which thun¬ 
ders in the heavens as the voice of Omnipotence ; which raises mountains 
from the ocean, and piles them like turrets in the sky. It expands in 
the deeps below, and the earth trembles, rocks are melted, and pyramids 
of flame ascend above the clouds ; but that in all its operations, its ge¬ 
neral agency is conservative. It is the source of life and motion through¬ 
out creation. Its entire absence would mark the reign of everlasting 
silence and death. It preserves the ocean in a fluid state, and imper¬ 
ceptibly raises its waters into the atmosphere, to be distributed over the 
dry land—that the atmosphere itself would be a motionless mass of inert 
and chaotic matter, were it not for caloric. 

Our fundamental doctrines in relation to molecular affinities, may be 
comprised in the following synopsis: 

1. Caloric, the most refined exhibition of matter with which we are 
acquainted, pervades all bodies, and is intimately combined with their 
atoms in a latent state. 

2. In the densest bodies, their atoms are prevented from coming into 
actual contact by some intervening and elastic medium, which is demon¬ 
strated by their compressibility. 

3. That the specific gravity of all the gases, and of all other bodies, 
is in some inverse measure as the amount of their latent or constitu¬ 
ent caloric; which proves that caloric determines the distances of the 
atoms from each other, unless it can be shown that something else pro- 


* Sec ‘ New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.* 
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duces the effect; and we know of nothing which causes the porosity of 
bodies, except caloric, in some of its forms of heat or electricity. 

4* It is a universal law of caloric , that it repels its own particles , and is 
attracted , though unequally , by all other matter , with a force inversely as 
the distance . 

The attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, may be traced in all 
the operations of nature, from the grandest to the most minute; and is the 
immediate cause of all the chemical and vital affinities of common matter. 
So strong and universal is the attraction of this subtile element for pon¬ 
derable matter, that it is always combined with it , in greater or less pro - 
portion, and cannot be entirely separated from it. 

We have been asked by philosophers, ‘ What, after all, can we know of 
the essence or nature of caloric?’ To which we answer, that it is an 
independent , material fluid , and not a mere property of ponderable matter. 
Its properties and powers are as open to investigation as those of other 
matter. It possesses, 1 . the property of extension , or the occupation of 
space,—2. affinity for other matter*—-3. repulsion of its own particles , to 
which is owing the power of steam, and the elasticity of all other matter*— 
4. mobility*—and 5. divisibility. These are the fundamental properties of 
caloric, which demonstrate its materiality. 

Caloric is most strongly attracted by those bodies which contain least 
of it. It has a stronger attraction for ice than for water, at the same 
temperature—and a stronger attraction for frozen mercury, than for ice. 
It is the attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, which causes it to 
enter into solids, combine with their atoms, and thus to produce their 
fluidity and vaporization. Dr. Black demonstrated that there was 140 
degrees more caloric in water at 32° of Fahrenheit, than in the same 
quantity of ice or snow. If, then, there be caloric between the atoms of 
water, and nothing else; and if caloric always has an attraction for pon¬ 
derable matter, it must be the combining force which draws the atoms 
of water together, giving to its drops their globular form. The refresh¬ 
ing coolness produced in the atmosphere by a shower of rain, is partly 
owing to the affinity of heat for the atoms of water, by which it com¬ 
bines with the water, converts it into vapor, and becomes latent. When 
water is thrown on a fire, it is extinguished by the heat combining with 
the water, and thus becoming latent. On a warm summer’s day, when 
the atmosphere is filled with transparent aqueous vapor, if a glass of 
cold water be placed on a table, its attraction for heat abstracts it from the 
surrounding atmospheric vapor, by which it is drawn to the surface of the 
glass, and condensed into large drops. If water be placed in a saucer 
under an exhausted receiver, its affinity for heat will cause it to evapo¬ 
rate rapidly; and if a vessel containing sulphuric acid be placed under 
the receiver, for the purpose of absorbing the vapor, evaporation will go 
on until a great reduction of the temperature takes place. The attraction of 
caloric for the atoms of water in the form of vapor, creates a power of re¬ 
sistance which requires a great force to overcome, and to condense the 
vapor into water; viz. to separate the caloric of vapor from its combination 
with the aqueous particles. The inflection and deflection of light, as de¬ 
monstrated by Sir Isaac Newton, and of heat, as shown by Sir William 
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Herschel, as they pass through refracting bodies, cannot be otherwise 
accounted for. The attraction of electricity in all its forms, for ponder¬ 
able matter, has been sufficiently proved by Dr. Franklin, and by many 
other philosophers. When light leaves of gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc. 
are brought near to the pole9 of a Voltaic battery when in action, they are 
suddenly attracted by the electric heat evolved, and converted into flame. 

The attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, furnishes a key by 
which to unlock the mystery of cohesive, capillary, and chemical attrac¬ 
tions, as the following facts and analogies will clearly show: If the hand 
be applied to a piece of cold iron or other metal, which is 15° or 20° be¬ 
low zero, it will adhere fast, owing to the attraction of the heat of the hand 
for the colder metal. A similar adhesion takes place when the hand is ap¬ 
plied to metals heated greatly above the temperature of the living body, 
for the same reason, viz. the attraction of caloric for the minus body. 

A still more decisive proof that the cohesion of bodies is caused by a 
subtile imponderable fluid, and not by the mere properties of common 
matter, is presented by the following experiment, which was first per¬ 
formed by Professor Moll, of Utrecht He bent a piece of iron, of several 
pounds weight, into the form of a horse-shoe, and wrapped it with several 
strands of copper wire, which he covered with silk thread. He then 
brought the ends of the wires into connexion with the poles of a bat¬ 
tery, composed of two very small coils of zinc and copper. When it 
was immersed in an acid, it developed a thermo-electric fluid rapidly, 
and resembled very nearly a common combustion. While the heat, or 
thermo-electricity was conducted from the battery along the wires to the 
horse-shoe, it lifted an armature, or bar of iron attached to its poles, with one 
hundred and fifty pounds suspended from it; but when the action of the 
battery was interrupted, it lost nearly all its power. This experiment has 
been repeated and varied by numerous philosophers in Europe and the 
United States, until Professor Henry has created a lifting power equal to 
4000 lbs. 

When the temperature of metals is greatly reduced, they become brit¬ 
tle, so that a slight blow will fracture them. The same effect is pro¬ 
duced on iron by hammering, which presses out, and expels from it, that 
portion of heat which is necessary to its tenacity and malleability. Such 
is the tenacity with which caloric holds the atoms of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, etc. together, that they may be drawn out into wires as fine as the 
human hair; and glass, which, when cold, is so very brittle, may be spun 
into thread almost as fine as that of the silk worm, when in a state of fu¬ 
sion by heat Every blacksmith knows that pieces of iron and other 
metals cannot be made to adhere without the agency of heat, which 
causes them to combine with great force. 

The phenomena of cohesive, capillary, and chemical affinities, are mo¬ 
dified effects of the same cause, acting on the invisible atoms of matter 
at insensible distances . When highly polished metals, glass, wood, and 
gum-elastic, are brought into close apposition, they require a considera¬ 
ble force to separate them. When ground stoppers of glass bottles are 
closely fitted, they cannot be withdrawn without the application of great 
force. Huygens found by experiment, that two finely polished pieces pf 
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glass attracted each other, and that the one lifted the other when a single 
fibre of silk was interposed, but not when two fibres crossed each other. 

In all the above cases, the force of cohesion is as strong under an ex¬ 
hausted receiver, as under the pressure of the atmosphere; which proves 
that they are held together by some imponderable intermedium; as we 
have shown that caloric is combined with, and surrounds the atoms of 
all bodies, and that it is always attracted by ponderable atoms, it must 
be the cause of their cohesion.* 

It is self-evident, that without caloric there could be no capillary at¬ 
traction, because there would be no fluidity: but the fact which most 
clearly demonstrates that caloric is the cause of capillary attraction is, 
that hot water passes through porous solids and capillaiy tubes more 
rapidly than cold water. In accordance with this doctrine, water passes 
with slowness and difficulty through resinous capillary tubes, which do 
not attract caloric like salts, metals, and many other negative substances. 
If two sets of capillary tubes, of equal number, calibre, etc. be in¬ 
serted into two vessels of water, one hot and the other cold, the hot wa¬ 
ter will rise higher, and will sooner attain its elevation than the cold wa¬ 
ter. The phenomena of a burning candle illustrate the agency of caloric in 
producing capillary attraction in a very striking manner. The wick is 
ignited, the tallow rendered fluid, and attracted by heat, so as to furnish 
a continual supply of combustible matter to the wick, which is decom¬ 
posed and expanded into flame or light. The force and rapidity of ca¬ 
pillary attraction, all other things being equal, are in proportion to the 
amount of heat given out by the wick. When we come to treat of the 
causes which modify vital phenomena, it will be seen that this process 
is the grand agency by which all the operations of capillary attraction, nu¬ 
trition, secretion, and growth are carried on, throughout the animal and ve¬ 
getable world—that trees and plants are mere aggregations of capillary 
tubes, through which many hundred million tons of sap are forced up by an 
inconceivable power of molecular attraction, under the influence of solar 
heat, but is uniformly arrested by cold—that without caloric there could be 
no capillary attraction, no circulation of blood and sap, and no vitality. 

The increased solvent power of hot water is owing to the same cause. 
The coldness produced by mixing snow and salt, arises from their affinity 
for heat, a large quantity of which is necessary to convert them into fluids, 
and so of all freezing mixtures; they attract caloric from the fluids in which 
they are dissolved, and from the surrounding air, which thus becomes latent 
and causes the coldness. The same reasoning applies to every solution of 
crystallized salts, ice, etc. and to all cases of capillary attraction. Though 
this doctrine has not been generally understood, it has long been applied for 
producing artificial cold. The solution of muriate of ammonia in water, 
greatly reduces its temperature. If five parts of muriate of ammonia, and 
five of nitre, be reduced to powder, and dissolved together in sixteen parts 


* We have been told that caloric cannot be the cause of cohesive attraction, because two 
cork balls, or other pieces of solid matter of different temperature, manifest no attraction for 
each other. The reason of which is obvious on reflection : their surfaces are rough and un¬ 
even, so that they do not come within the sphere of molecular attraction, as when highly 
polished : or, like the hand when applied to cold metals. 
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of water, the temperature of the mixture will be lowered 40° Fah.; and if 
three parts by weight of crystallized muriate of lime, and two of snow, be 
mixed, the temperature will fall from 32° to 50° below zero; the muriate 
of lime, having a powerful attraction for caloric, takes it from the snow. 

It is generally known that sea water will not congeal at 32° Fah. but 
requires a reduction of several degrees of temperature before it will freeze, 
more or less according to the quantity of salt in solution. This is owing 
to the attraction of the salt for caloric , which collects around its atoms, 
and thus prevents their crystallization, which is proved by the feet, that 
when sea water does freeze, its salt is precipitated, and the ice becomes 
fresh. This fact demonstrates that salt is held in solution by caloric, 
and explains why the Tropical seas contain more salt in suspension than 
the Polar seas, especially in the vicinity of ice-bergs, as we are informed 
by Scoresby and other navigators. 

A great variety of facts might be adduced to show that other salts are 
held in solution by caloric. For example, if a quantity of sulphate of soda 
be dissolved in a phial of hot water and tightly corked, it will cool down 
without crystallizing, if kept perfectly still; but if shaken, a portion of 
the caloric of fluidity is forced out, the phial becomes warm, and the so¬ 
lution crystallizes. If the cork be withdrawn, the same effect follows; 
the pressure of the external air forcing out of the solution a portion of its 
latent heat, when it shoots into crystals, and the phial becomes warm, 
as when shaken. 

It is said by chemical writers, that the coldness which is produced by 
mixing snow and salt, results from a chemical union of the snow and 
salts; but it is no more a chemical union than any other solution of salts 
in water, most of which can be separated from the salts simply by eva¬ 
poration. Nor is the coldness produced by a change of volume or ca¬ 
pacity, as some have supposed; but from the attraction of the solid 
crystals for heat , which enters among their particles , combines with them , 
and thus becomes talent . 

Sir Isaac Newton supposed that the particles of a salt dissolved in 
water, were equi-distant from one another throughout the fluid. This 
opinion is more than probable, from the regularity with which the mole¬ 
cules diffuse themselves through the fluid ; while the greater rapidity of 
their diffusion through hot than cold water, proves that caloric is the dif¬ 
fusing agent, and that it combines in equal proportion with each atom in 
solution, If a crystal of salt be deposited at the bottom of a glass of hot 
t oater 9 its atoms are attracted by the caloric of the fluid, drawn upwards, 
and equally diffused throughout the fluid sooner than if similarly placed 
in cold water. When metals are dissolved in nitric or sulphuric acid, 
their molecules are equally diffused throughout the acid, which becomes 
transparent like the solutions of salts in water. In the solution of all 
substances, their solidity is overcome or diminished by the collection 
around each atom of a larger amount of heat than was combined with 
the atoms in a solid state. The different solubility of different salts is 
probably owing to the diflerent force with which the atoms of each at¬ 
tract caloric around them, which must be owing to the diflerent size of 
the atoms of each salt A proof that the atoms of salts generally are 
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larger than those of water, is, that they are not carried into the atmos¬ 
phere by ordinary evaporation—and that when dissolved in water, they 
are precipitated by a reduction of temperature. 

When bodies give out caloric, their atoms approximate, their volumes 
diminish, and their atomic cohesion augments; but when they acquire 
more caloric, their volumes increase , their molecules are separated, and 
their cohesion diminishes in proportion to the distances of the atoms from 
each other. In the production of ice, water, and aqueous vapor, caloric 
seems to be combined with the ultimate atoms in definite proportions, 
but in greatly different proportions in each. We have seen that there 
are 140 degrees more caloric in water at 32° Fah. than in ice or snow 
—and there are nearly 1000 degrees more of heat in a given quantity of 
water in the state of vapor than in the state of water. In the state of ice, 
the atoms are closer together than in the state of water—and the reason 
why ice occupies Ath more space than water, is owing to the angular 
form and arrangement of its crystals. In the state of water, the atoms 
are so far separated from each other by latent heat, that they have free 
motion among themselves—in other words, the atoms are drawn towards 
each other, but with a diminished force of attraction; because the repul¬ 
sion of caloric of its own particles , counteracts its affinity for ponderable 
matter —which explains why the force of molecular attraction is inversely 
as the distance of the molecules from each other. Sir Isaac Newton 
demonstrated that the force of cohesive attraction exceeds many millions 
of times that of gravitation, which accords with the law, that the power 
of attraction is inversely as the distance ; because in molecular attrac¬ 
tion, the distance between the atoms is many million times less than be¬ 
tween masses, owing to the inconceivable minuteness of atoms. 

Again, in the form of vapor, such an amount of caloric collects around 
the atoms of water, that they are separated from each other at compara- 
tively great distances by an atmosphere of latent heat, when they become 
invisible from their minuteness like the transparent atmosphere that we 
breathe. In this state, the force by which the atoms are drawn towards 
each other, is almost entirely overcome by the repulsion of caloric for 
its own particles. 

Caloric attracts and is attracted by ponderable matter, while it occu¬ 
pies space between the atoms, which explains how it is that the same im¬ 
ponderable fluid holds the atoms of matter together, at the same time 
that it prevents them from coming into actual contact. This also re¬ 
solves the apparent contradiction, that the same fluid is the cause both of 
attraction and repulsion throughout nature. The truth is that all the 
internal and external properties of matter, such as hardness, softness, 
tenacity, etc. depend on the amount of caloric combined with its atoms. 

It has long been the opinion of philosophers, that cohesive attraction 
is the antagonist of chemical attraction; and that they result from the 
operation of specifically distinct powers. On a careful examination of 
the phenomena, however, it will appear that they are modified effects of 
the same cause; that cohesive attraction takes place between atoms 
of the same element, which are of uniform size and density; while 
chemical affinity exists between the atoms of different elements which 
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vary in size and density. The attraction between atoms of different 
size, is stronger than between those of the same size, because they 
have different degrees of affinity for latent caloric or electricity. It is 
well known that when light bodies contain different quantities of electri¬ 
city on their surfaces, they attract each other; the electric fluid passing 
from the plus to the minus body, by which they are brought together. 
So, when two elements are brought together whose atoms vary in size, 
they are forced to unite by the passage of caloric from the plus to the 
minus atoms more strongly than when the atoms are of the same size and 
equally electrified; which shows how it is that chemical attraction over¬ 
comes cohesive attraction, while the combining force is the same in both. 
Sir Isaac Newton conjectured, that 4 all bodies consist of atoms endowed 
with one and the sameporoer of attraction and repulsion, varying according 
to a determined law of the distances.’* 

The whole visible universe was supposed by Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
and other Greek philosophers, and subsequently by Lucretius, to be made 
up of inconceivably small, indivisible atoms, so arranged and combined 
as to form the infinite diversity of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub¬ 
stances. This theory has been revived by the moderns, and established 
on the basis of the inductive philosophy. From observing the constancy 
and regularity with which different elements combine in definite propor¬ 
tions to form chemical compounds, Dr. Dalton ascertained that the 
atoms of different elements varied in size ; that in water, for example, 
an equal number of atoms of oxygen and hydrogen were combined 
chemically, but that the weight of an atom of oxygen was eight times 
that of an atom of hydrogen, while in deutoxide of hydrogen, two atoms 
of oxygen are combined with one of hydrogen. Carbonic oxide is com¬ 
posed of six parts of carbon to eight parts of oxygen, while carbonic acid 
is composed of six parts carbon to sixteen of oxygen; showing that deut¬ 
oxide of hydrogen contains just double the proportion of oxygen that 
water does; and that carbonic acid contains twice the quantity of oxygen 
that carbonic oxide does. Sulphuric acid is always composed of sixteen 
parts by weight of sulphur to twenty-four of oxygen. Brass is a definite 
compound of copper and zinc. Steel and cast-iron are definite com¬ 
pounds of iron and carbon. Alchool and sugar are definite compounds 
of oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. No other elements can form either 
of the above compounds; nor can they be produced by the above 
elements when united in any other proportions. This law of definite 
proportions is the foundation of the atomic theory, as deduced from the 
experiments of modem chemistry. 

Isomorphism is a new branch of chemistry, which has recently sprung 
up in Germany, and which promises, when more fully understood, to 
shed much light on the atomic constitution of bodies. Its general law, 
as announced by Mitscherlich, is as follows:— 4 The same number of 
atoms, combined in the same way, produce the same crystalline form, 
which is independent of the chemical nature of the atoms, and is deter¬ 
mined only by their number and relative position.’*!* 

* See queries and reflections at the close of his Treatise on Optics. 

f Report on the present state of Chemical Science, by James F. W. Johnston, A. M. etc. 
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When we shall know with precision the relative size of the atoms of all 
the different elements, and the proportions in which they combine with 
caloric, we shall probably find that the number of primitive elements does 
not exceed the number of the primitive colors of the solar rays. We 
shall then know how it is that chemical differs from cohesive attraction, 
and the relative force with which the atoms of different elements com¬ 
bine to form compounds. 

The most brilliant and original discovery of Sir Humphrey Davy, was 
the supposed cause of chemical affinities, which he referred to the agency 
of opposite electricities in different elements. It must be acknowledged 
at the same time, that his definition of electricity is vague and obscure, 
if not fundamentally erroneous. He says, that 4 electricity appears to 
result from the general powers or agencies of matter.’ He also denies 
the materiality of caloric. 

It will be our object to prove that caloric and electricity are only 
different forms and modifications of the same subtile element which per¬ 
vades the universe, and gives to it all its motions, mechanical, chemical, 
and physiological; that the latent caloric of transparent aqueous vapor, 
when greatly accumulated, is given out rapidly in the form of lightning 
on approaching clouds, mountains, etc., which contain less of it; that 
Voltaic electricity is derived from the oxidation of metallic plates in acids 
or alkalies, by which the latent caloric of the combining elements is given 
out in the form of electricity, modified, however, by the size and number 
of the plates ; that subterranean heat is evolved by a similar process, - 
and that volcanoes are attended by vivid electrical phenomena; that 
common electricity is derived from the atmosphere, and from other 
bodies, by friction, by pressure, etc. In short, that the latent caloric of 
all bodies is convertible into heat or electricity, according to the mode of 
its disengagement from other matter . This is a great mystery to the 
demi-philosophers, who cannot distinguish between the mere effect of 
caloric, which we term heat, and that universal agent which is the cause 
of heat, and of all the other powers and activities of ponderable matter. 

The agency of caloric in chemical affinities, is discoverable in all the 
decompositions and re-combinations which take place throughout nature* 
This is clearly demonstrated by the greater amount of chemical action 
which is constantly going on in the Tropical than in the Polar regions; 
and upon the surface of the earth, than at great depths beyond the in¬ 
fluence of solar heat. In the regions of perpetual frost, there is little or 
no chemical action ; hence, meat may be preserved fresh for any length 
of time, and metallic utensils from rusting. Every process of oxida¬ 
tion or -combustion is promoted by heat; and without heat or electricity 
there would be no combination of oxygen with other elements. If the 
steam of water be passed through a red-hot iron tube, it is decomposed, 
the oxygen of the water combining with the heated metal, and forming 
an oxide: or, if the electric spark be passed through a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases, they combine and form water. Moreover, we all 
know that combustion or oxidation goes on more rapidly at high than 
at low temperatures. Every process of fermentation is an oxidation, 
and requires a certain amount of temperature. It is an universal law. 
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that all the molecular changes of mailer , whether chemical or vitaU art 
accompanied by a change of temperature; and that all chemical cmnbina - 
lions are promoted by moderate heat. All philosophers must agree with 
Pythagoras, 4 that nothing perishes in this world, but that every thing 
merely changes its form.’ Now, an examination of nature’s sublime 
chemistry informs us, that almost every transmutation which takes place 
throughout nature, results from the combination of oxygen with other 
elements. It is conjectured from analogy, that oxygen composes about 
one fourth of the matter of the earth. The vast amount of putrefaction 
perpetually going on within the Tropics, and in the higher latitudes during 
summer, arises from the combination of oxygen with other elements, and 
is promoted by heat, but arrested by cold. The mouldering of moun¬ 
tains and hills, by which they are gradually reduced to alluvial plains, is 
also, in part, a slow combustion. The destruction of Moscow by fire, 
was only a more rapid process of oxidation, by which it was converted 
into water, carbonic acid, etc. Every chemist knows practically, that 
heat modifies the properties of all bodies in his laboratory; while it i9 
equally obvious, that all the decompositions which he produces, are only 
feeble imitations of what is perpetually going on in the great laboratory of 
nature. 

Nearly all the Continental philosophers have adopted the opinion of 
Du mas and Berzelius, that equal volumes of all the simple gaseous bodies 
contain an equal number of atoms . 

If this doctrine be well founded, there can be no longer any doubt 
that the atoms of different elements vary in size ; and it is evident that 
all elementary atoms which combine chemically, have different degrees 
of attraction for caloric or electricity, from the fact that they collect 
around the positive or negative poles of a Voltaic battery, according as 
they are plus or minus. The positive elements adhere to the negative 
pole, while the negative elements collect around the positive pole. Oxy¬ 
gen, for example, is in a different state of electricity from all the elements 
with which it combines chemically : so are acids and alkalies in different 
states of electricity. These facts furnished the foundation of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy’s electro-chemical theory. 

It cannot be denied that nitric and sulphuric acids are held in solu¬ 
tion by caloric ; and that, in relation to the metals, they are positive, 
while the metals are negatives ; so that the oxygen of the acids is forced 
into combination with the metals by the attraction of their caloric for the 
negative metals, making oxides, which are dissolved by the caloric which 
is liberated during the oxidation or combustion of the metals. When a 
metal is entirely dissolved, it is equally diffused through the fluid men¬ 
struum, which becomes transparent like the solution of a salt in water. 
Caloric, in short, is the cause of all solution, chemical and simple. It 
is, in reality, impossible to advance a single step in our investigation of 
the intimate structure of bodies, without recognizing its agency. 

What writers term elective affinity, is owing to the stronger attraction 
of one element for caloric than another. For example, the heat com¬ 
bined with nitric acid, enables it to dissolve silver, making a transparent 
solution: but if a portion of mercury be put into the solution, the silver 
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loses its transparent fluidity, and falls to the bottom as the mercury dis¬ 
solves. Now it is self-evident that if caloric caused the solution of the 
silver by surrounding its atoms, it must have a still stronger attraction 
for the atoms of mercury, or it would not desert the atoms of silver for 
those of the mercury. The same doctrine is applicable to all chemical 
elections and precipitations. Lead will precipitate a solution of mercury, 
and copper will cause a precipitation of lead, which last is thrown down 
from a state of solution by iron ; which proves that the atoms of iron have 
a stronger attraction for heat than any of the above metals. 

From the preceding facts and reasonings, it follows irresistibly, that 
caloric is the invisible cause of all the attractions and repulsions of mat¬ 
ter ; that it is not only the cause of solution and porosity, but of the 
hardness and solidity of bodies; requiring a force of 3860 lbs. weight to 
crush or overcome the cohesion of a cubical inch of dry oak wood, or 
9773 lbs. weight to crush |th of a cubical inch of cast-iron. This ex¬ 
traordinary power of cohesion in solid bodies, was attributed by Aristotle 
to some ‘ occult quality of matter;’ and by Sir Isaac Newton, to ‘some 
unknown property of matter.’ So little was known of the nature and 
properties of caloric during the times of Bacon and Newton, that both 
of these distinguished interpreters of nature doubted its materiality. Had 
Newton possessed the knowledge of latent heat, as developed by Dr. 
Black, and had he known that it was intimately combined with the atoms 
of all bodies, he would have discovered a positive agent instead of ‘ an 
unknown property of matter,’ to be the cause of attraction. It will be 
seen presently, that he did not believe the power of attraction was innate 
in the atoms of ponderable matter. Indeed, he ridicules the idea of an 
inherent power of attraction. 

When we come to treat of the causes which influence vitality, we shall 
endeavor to show that the exhilarating effects of alcohol are owing 
chiefly to the quantity of latent caloric which it contains; which also 
explains why it evaporates at a lower temperature, and more rapidly than 
water, and why it is not congealed by cold. The greater quantity of heat 
between its molecules prevents their cohering into a solid state, and 
carries them off* in the form of vapor when in open vessels. For the 
same reason the atmosphere and other gaseous bodies cannot be con¬ 
gealed, except by great pressure, which evolves an enormous quantity 
of heat. 

It is not a little surprising that the obvious and powerful atmospheric 
changes, which are known to result from the agency of heat, did not lead 
philosophers to perceive its agency in the molecular powers of matter. 
It has been long known that heat causes oxygen to unite with other 
elements in proportion to its intensity within certain limits, which is 
shown in every case of combustion or oxidation. What clearer proof 
could be required, that caloric is the cause of chemical action, than the 
fact, that it always ceases when the cold is intense , and is uniformly pro¬ 
moted by moderate heat? Yet such is the love of mankind for the mar¬ 
vellous, that the most simple solutions of natural phenomena have been 
overlooked, owing, perhaps, to their very simplicity. If the veil could 
be drawn aside which conceals from our inspection the whole mechanism 
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of creation, nothing perhaps would so much excite our astonishment as 
its simplicity. When philosophers discovered and taught that caloric was 
the cause of repulsion throughout nature, they overlooked the equally 
important fact, that it attracts , and is attracted by ponderable matter , with 
a force which increases greatly as the distance diminishes. Had they 
perceived clearly, that this subtile fluid pervades all bodies; that it fills the 
pores and determines the distances of their atoms from each other; that 
all bodies exist in a solid, fluid, or gaseous state, in proportion to the 
amount of caloric around their molecules; and that caloric has an attrac¬ 
tion for other matter; they would have discovered that the cause of that 
invisible force which draws the atoms of matter together so strongly in 
solids, and less strongly in fluids, is not merely 4 an unknown property 
of matter^ but an active , tangible , and powerful agent; the cause of per- 
petual motion throughout matter from the silent and imperceptible changes 
effected by chemical and vital affinities, to the heaving undulations of 
the A dark blue ocean,’ the sublime movements of the earthquake and 
tempest, or the passage of light from the sun at the rate of 200,000 miles 
per second. 

If the above doctrines be true, it follows that the prevalent dogma of 
the schools concerning the ‘ inertia of matter,’ is a philosophical ab¬ 
surdity ; that while caloric is combined with other matter, there can be 
no such thing as inertia or perfect quiescence of matter. It is the source 
of all dynamicks—mechanical, chemical, and physiological. 

We are sometimes told by metaphysicians and sophists, who mystify 
the simplest truths with their vague subtleties and visionary nonentities, 
that we know nothing of force or power; and that we never can know 
the cause of motion. Such speculations would be harmless, were it not 
for their tendency to repress the noblest aspirations of the soul. Such 
men would keep the world forever in darkness. They would chain down 
the energies of the immortal mind, and limit it to the most superficial 
and unsatisfying views of natural phenomena. They profess to be in 
quest of knowledge, while they are ignorant of the cause of life and 
motion. They know not the sublime satisfaction which flows from the 
discovery of a new principle, which enables us to trace hidden analogies; 
which enlarges the boundaries of human thought, and extends our empire 
over nature; which enables us to ascend from isolated facts, to * those 
grand and comprehensive laws which pervade and encircle the universe.’ 

We are sometimes met by the inquiry, What practical advantage can 
arise from such inquiries ?—to which we answer, that all truths are valua¬ 
ble ; all truths are in harmony; and all truths contribute to the perfection 
of human happiness. Every physical truth is intimately connected with 
the science of health and morality, which we would denominate the sci¬ 
ence of human happiness. We shall never be able to establish this most 
important of all sciences on a durable basis, until we thoroughly com¬ 
prehend the laws of life, and those influences which deteriorate or im¬ 
prove organization. 

When we shall thoroughly understand the relations of caloric to pon¬ 
derable atoms, it will be found that chemistry and physiology are the 
two main pillars of the Temple of Science—that they are indispensible to 
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a sound, practical knowledge of the physical and intellectual constitution 
of the world. We shall then see, that all the revolutions of the globe, are 
ultimately resolvable into chemical agency—that mountains are upheaved 
by the expansive power of heat, liberated in the interior of the earth by 
chemical action, and crumbled into ruins by chemical decomposi¬ 
tion. We have no doubt that the perfection of this beautiful science, 
will give to man a power over nature superior to that of the fabled gods 
of antiquity ; and that when the laws of life shall be more clearly un¬ 
folded and simplified, we shall be able to modify and control the facul¬ 
ties and propensities of the mind, until the science of human happiness 
shall be every where complete. But, until we know what the cause of 
life and motion is, and all its influence upon ponderable matter, the whole 
circle of physics must be, in a great degree, a mere parade of vague de¬ 
finitions and metaphysical gratuities. « 

If we have succeeded in demonstrating that caloric is the cause of the 
atomic attractions of matter, it must also be the bond of union among the 
heavenly bodies; for this plain reason, that the action of large masses 
of matter is resolvable into the action of their minutest particles or atoms, 
which, according to Sir Isaac Newton, are centres of force—in other 
words, gravitation is the sum or resultant of all the atomic attractions of 
matter. The force which causes fluid mercury to run into globules, when 
poured on a table, is the same which attracts bodies towards the centre of 
the earth; or masses of aqueous vapor to aggregate into clouds; or frag¬ 
ments of timber to collect around a floating wreck; or a plummet to devi¬ 
ate from the perpendicular, when suspended beside a precipitous moun¬ 
tain. They are all drawn together by the attraction of caloric for ponder¬ 
able matter. It is probable that the only difference between the attraction 
of gravitation and that of cohesion, is, that the former acts at compara¬ 
tively great distances ; while the latter acts at insensible distances. In 
the case of molecular attractions, the cause is more obvious, because we 
can demonstrate the existence and comparative amount of latent caloric 
which is combined with, and surrounds the atoms of different bodies ; 
while the attracting medium or power which operates on masses, more 
readily escapes the senses, and we are compelled to trace it by analogies. 
The formation of summer clouds, and their attraction by mountains, pre¬ 
sent a beautiful and striking illustration of an attraction intermediate be¬ 
tween that of cohesion and gravitation. It is an ocular demonstration 
of aggregation produced by the affinity of caloric for ponderable matter, 
and shows clearly that they result from the operation of the same cause. 
For example, the attraction of caloric for water causes it to enter into 
and expand its particles, by which it is carried into the atmosphere in the 
form of invisible vapor, which is thus charged plus with caloric, while 
the attraction of the same caloric for bodies which contain less of it, 
draws the vapor towards them. Thus mountains which contain less ca¬ 
loric in proportion to their amount of ponderable matter, attract the latent 
heat of vapor, by which it is drawn towards them and condensed into 
clouds, rain, snow, etc. The invisible vapor is charged with caloric 
plus, while the mountains are minus. Hence the greater quantity of 
rain which falls on mountains than on plains. When cumuli of clouds 
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are formed in the atmosphere, by parting with a portion of their heat, 
they are also minus or negative , in relation to all uncondensed or trans¬ 
parent vapor which is plus or positive; so that they become centres of 
attraction, drawing to them successive masses of vapor and abstracting 
their caloric, by which a perpetual condensation is kept up, until they 
become aggregated into extensive masses, which sometimes resemble 
huge castles, or vast rocky mountains suspended in the air. 

If all bodies have an attractive power in proportion to the amount of 
matter which they contain, and if caloric be the cause of molecular at¬ 
traction, it follows that the constituent caloric of the earth, and of all the 
planets, comets, and satellites, is like that of the sun, proportioned to the 
amount of matter—and that gravitation is the sum of all the atomic at¬ 
tractions of matter . 

It is estimated by astronomers, that the sun’s volume is one million 
three hundred and eighty-four thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
times greater than that of the earth—and more than five hundred times 
larger than all the planets and comets that revolve around him. This 
immense body is continually emitting streams of the most refined and 
subtile matter in the form of light, which vivifies the whole planetary sys¬ 
tem with an ever-active flame. Sir Isaac Newton maintained that there 
must be some connecting medium between the celestial bodies, which he 
termed ' etherJ and which he supposed was more subtile than light 
Does not caloric answer to this subtile medium ? Does it not extend 
from the centre to the circumference of the universe ! Is it not the cause 
of all the motions and transmutations of terrestrial matter—of decompo¬ 
sition and re-combination—of secretion, nutrition, growth, etc. I Is it not 
the semperviving energy of universal nature ? M. 


THE RETURNED MINIATURE. 

Picture !— 4 thou troubles me !> 

Thou hast been cherished in a maiden’s breast, 
Those little eyes have looked upon her heart— 
Her hands have press’d thee, and her lips caress’d 
Thy smooth, cold check, all senseless as thou art; 
She wore no visor o’er her soul with thee, 

Come tell me picture what thine eyes did see. 

* I saw a bosom full of secret guile, 

A heart of vanity, a soul oTpride : 

A mind to trifle with its joys awhile, 

Then like a wearied babe, throw them aside ; 

Still burning for new triumphs, anxious still 
O’er bending hundreds to exalt her will.’ 

Thou slanderest, picture—she did always seem 
The meekest, purest, angel of the earth— 

So gentle and so trustful, you might deem 

She had no thought but showed its very birth ; 

I fear thy stay hath been almost in vain— 

Open thy lips, oh! picture,—speak again. 
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1 1 lay beneath her pillow when she slept. 

And saw the visions of the night go by— 

I saw the smile, I felt the tears she wept, 

I heard the muttered name, the gentle sigh ; 

As hour by hour her dreams dissolved away, 

And hour by hour returned as fresh and gay.’ 

And such hath been her life,—on one she smiled, 
Who bowed upon her hand, and sought her love : 
The poor fond man went forth and was beguiled 
By the soft accents of his murmuring dove. 

A veil swept o’er the sun, and round him lay 
Shadows of altered clouds, no longer gay. 

Another came, and fondly breathed his vow, 

And laid his offering down before her shrine— 
She charmed him with her smiles and sunny brow, 
With many a glance, and many a flattering sign ; 
But when his love could brook no more delay, 

She coldly sent him on his lonely way. 

Thou wert the last, and now thine hour hath come, 
And spurned, and slighted, I return to thee, 

Mv head is dizzy with the ceaseless hum 
Of fluttering insects round a blooming tree; 
Where one fond welcome every wanderer meets. 
And every wing seems laden with its sweets. 

* Oh! send me forth, my master, never more, 

But to a gentle and confiding breast, 

Where I may nestle in the bosom’s core 
Alone, without a rival to molest; 

And let the temple of that spirit be 
A holy resting-place and shrine for me.* 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 

RUSH ON THC PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN VOICE ; GMIOO AND ELLIOTT, PHILADELPHIA. 

The first edition of the Philosophy of the Human Voice, published by 
Mr. Small, of Philadelphia, in the year 1827, although containing the 
philosophy of a new science, and appearing in a form too expensive for 
general readers, passed rapidly from the hands of the publisher, and even 
found its way to some of the older institutions in Europe. We are 
pleased to see a second appearance of the work with additions, under a 
much cheaper form. We trust it will be extensively perused; for what¬ 
ever may be the opinion of the present or future generations as to its 
final influence in giving vigor, expression, and beauty to oral language, 
it bears upon its pages the indelible impress of acute observation and 
minute analysis. 

Unaided by the dim lights of antiquity on the one hand, and untram¬ 
melled by modem opinions on the other, our author appears to have 
listened alone to that monitor who was able to conduct him in safety 
through her paths, and instruct him in the mysteries of her operations— 
Nature. He has supplied a desideratum in the fine arts, by reducing 
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speech into its primary elements, showing it to bo a branch of musical 
science, susceptible of all those impressions to which vocal music owes 
its fame, and by which it exerts its powers. The first section opens with 
a description of the general division of vocal sound, with a more minute 
analysis of its pitch; of the latter, two divisions are made, distinguished 
by the terms Discrete and Concrete ; the former produced by striking 
different notes of the scale, either consecutive or remote ; the latter, by 
the progression of the voice, ascending or descending, after having com¬ 
menced its opening pitch ; thus it may skip discretely from the key note 
of the scale employed (the Diatonic) to any higher note, or vice versa; or 
pass concretely through the same notes. Afier subdividing these scales 
into the Chromatic or Plaintive, and the Tremulous, the section concludes 
with a definition of the terms. Melody, Intonation, and Cadence, as ap¬ 
plied to speech. It is evident Mr. Walker meant to convey the same 
idea by the term inflection , as Dr. Rush by that of concrete ; but the 
former has marked no degrees of his inflection, nor assigned to them 
any other than a general character; the latter defines his concretes; 
measures them by a scale well known in science, and assigns to them 
peculiar characteristics, as they ascend or descend in that scale. But 
it is upon the elementary construction of this concrete that the 4 Phi¬ 
losophy of the Human Voice’ must rest its claim to originality, and to 
which its author may look forward in anticipation, through the vista of 
time, for the lasting heritage of fame. It forms the key-stone to all that 
is expressive, grand, beautiful, or distinct in human utterance: it enables 
the drawler to perceive the elementary construction of that intonation 
under which his hearers slumber; the mere ranter, the percussion of that 
vocality which startles where it should convince ; and the elocutionist , the 
power by which he holds the attention in vassalage, while he convinces 
the understanding or softens the heart. Dr. Rush divides the concrete 
into two parts, designated by the terms Radical and Vanish; illustrated 
in the secood section by the dipthongal sound of 4 ae’ as heard in 4 day 
the equal distribution of the a and e (or radical and vanishing sounds) 
forming the syllabic voice of speech ; the extension of the e sound, (or 
vanish,) that of song; and the prolonged (or radical) a with diminished 
«, (or vanish) the syllabic voice of recitative. In the application of these 
divisions to speech, we are furnished with the philosophy of the drawl, 
rant, and of that finished condition of elocution to which we have before 
alluded. The equality of this concrete, which forms the richness of oral 
language, has led Dr. Rush to examine the elementary sounds with 
reference to their susceptibility of its impressions. Setting aside the 
old nomenclature of vowels, consonants, etc. he has arranged our literal 
elements, with an attention to their purposes in speech, under three 
heads: Tonics, Subtonics, and Atonies: the first possessing the highest 
musical qualities, the second possessing them in an inferior degree, and 
the third heard only under the condition of an aspiration or whisper. It 
is not to their musical quality, as such, that the tonics owe their proud 
elevation among the literal elements, but to the extended vocal concrete 
which they bear under every condition of pitch. The Greek or Italian 
acbolar, when regarding the rich musical qualities of his own language. 
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based on its tonic or vowel terminations , will, we doubt not, readily assent 
to the truth of the proposition, that all languages will be musical in pro¬ 
portion to the number of tonic or vowel elements which enter into their 
construction. If we have any fault to find with the section on the literal 
elements, it is that our author has scarcely bestowed that attention upon 
the subtonics and atonies which they merit. The tonic elements form 
the music and the power of expression; but the subtonics and atonies, 
standing as they frequently do in our language, on the boundaries of 
syllabic utterance, and defining its limits, demand a very distinguished 
situation among our elementary sounds. The fourth section opens with 
an original investigation of syllabication, in which Dr. Rush has shown 
the various length of syllables, and the rule which ordains but one accent 
to each, to be dependent on the concrete function of the voice. If our 
limits would allow, we could say much on this section; we must, however, 
refer the reader to the work itself. We perfectly agree with its author, 
that accent, properly so called, can alone rest on the vowel elements of 
a syllable; and that the rule of rhetoricians, assigning short quantity to 
a syllable when the accent rests on the consonant , has no foundation in 
philosophic truth. 

Tha fifth section is one possessing great interest to the lawyer, the 
divine, the statesman, the actor, or the general reader—* The mechan¬ 
ism of the voice.’ Dr. Rush details four kinds of voice, the Natural, the 
Falsette, the Whispering, and the Orotund. By the latter, derived from 
the Latin phrase 4 os rotundum,’ he implies that natural or improved 
manner under which the elements are exhibited with a pure, base, full, 
and ringing quality; rarely heard except through long and assiduous cul¬ 
tivation ; known among the Italians (in consequence of its supposed 
origin) by the term 4 voce di peltof or 4 voice from the chest.’ It is the 
only voice in which effect can be given to the dignity of Shakespeare, 
the sublimity of Milton or Dante, or any of the higher species of epic or 
dramatic reading. Mr. Macready and Mrs. Siddons are among the few 
whom we recollect as possessing this vocal condition naturally. The 
former has been among us;—his fine, deep, full musical tones have not 
yet died upon the ear. The recollection of them, compared to the com¬ 
mon tones of mankind, is like some majestic vision bursting on the mid¬ 
night slumber, contrasted with the daily realities of life. The means of 
attaining this condition of voice are fully pointed out in the section to 
which we must refer the reader. The Diatonic melody, or concrete 
movement of the voice through consecutive tones, forms die subject of 
the sixth section; it is divided into the current melody, and the melody 
of cadence. Dr. Rush has pointed out in this section, the intonation 
which belongs to mere description or narration, as distinguished from the 
higher and more vivid inflections appertaining to the expression of pas¬ 
sion or feeling. He has furnished numerous diagrams, illustrating va¬ 
rious forms of the final cadence; that complete vocal repose, that terminar 
tion of sound, which assures the hearer that the sentence has terminated. 
When we recollect how often we have been unable, by any vocal inflec¬ 
tion of the speaker, to ascertain the conclusion of sense in a sentence, 
how frequently expectancy has been created where the subject has ter- 
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urinated, we cannot too forcibly impress on the reader and speaker, the 
necessity of bestowing great attention on this section. 

The succeeding divisions of this elaborate work, from the eighth to 
the forty-sixth, are occupied with a detail of the elements entering into 
the expression of speech, as distinguished from the unimpassioned diato¬ 
nic melody: among them, that on the time or quantity of the voice, holds 
a very important station. After classifying syllables in their relation to this 
vocal function, Dr. Rush proceeds to show that the great superiority 
which good readers possess over those of an inferior grade, is the power 
they have of extending the quantity of vocal sound ; that is, of prolong¬ 
ing the voice, ia dignified composition or speech, under that equability 
of the radical and vanish, to which we have before alluded, as governing 
the well-regulated concrete. ‘From the finely governed and varied 
quantities of Mrs. Siddons,’ says our author, 4 1 first learned, by beautiful 
and impressive demonstration, that the English language possesses simi¬ 
lar, if not equal, resources with the Greek and Latin in this department 
of the luxury of speech ; and I thus found inyself indebted to the stage 
for the opening of that source of poetical and oratorical pleasure, which 
the more solemn pretences and hack instruction of a college either knew 
not or disregarded: it was while listening to the recitation of this sur¬ 
passing actress, I was first taught that one of the most important means 
of impressive intonation consists in the extended time of utterance.’ 
Dr. Rush has shown in this section, by comparing an English with a 
Latin and Greek hexameter line, that the former is susceptible of those 
rhythmical beauties to which the latter owe their fame, and by which they 
have been enabled to survive the revolutions of empires and the assaults 
of time. 

To the candid and philosophic inquirer after truth, we commit this 
section. After perusing it, we are convinced he will acknowledge that 
quantity is an essential element of human expression; not circumscribed 
by the narrow boundary of a nation, but the common heritage of a world. 
Modern writers have indeed asserted, that the quantities of the Greek 
accent are lost Such an assertion bears but little probability, when we 
recollect that Greece has never been depopulated, and that the human 
organs are always and every where the same. Whatever may have been 
the true quantity of other languages, its power in our own has been felt, 
though not acknowledged, from the dawn of English literature to the 
present hour; not only in the grand pathos of public eloquence, but in the 
unstudied expressions of friendly and domestic intercourse. We were 
not aware (previously to perusing ‘the Philosophy of the Voice,’) upon 
what the charm of Mrs. Siddons’ utterance was based; why even her 
whispers were heard, where the ranting vociferations of others were lost 
on the ear; why, in the ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ the passage commencing, 
4 Thiukest thou so meanly of my Phocion,’ uttered by her, struck through 
the ear to the heart; particularly the line, ‘ Oh! thou dost little know him.’ 
Dr. Rush has unravelled the mystery; he has shown that the beauty of 
her utterance depended on her long-drawn, equable concrete. In clos¬ 
ing our remarks on this section, we would strongly recommend the clergy 
of our country to peruse it: to them it more particularly appertains. 

45 
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The Episcopal church calls aloud on her ministers to add the solemn 
and impressive beauties of quantity to the long-neglected prosody of 
her Liturgy: the clergy of all sects may discover in thi9 work the secret 
of that premature defect in the vocal organs which paralyses their power, 
and circumscribes their usefulness. They may learn what is of still 
greater moment—the means by which it may be avoided. 

In sections ten and twelve, the diatonic melody is again brought to 
view under peculiar combinations of its notes : in the sixth section, on 
which we have already remarked, this melody is considered as giving 
simple variety, by the frequent change of its notes, to narrative and de¬ 
scriptive reading or unimpassioned utterance. Dr. Rush has also there 
shown, that when notes of the diatonic scale are arranged in peculiar 
forms—and these are frequently recurring—they assume an attractive 
character, by which the attention is irresistibly drawn to them: such 
successions he has denominated phrases. Thus two or more notes on 
the same pitch, constitute a Monotone; one above the other, a rising 
Ditone ; one below the other, a falling Ditone: three, falling by con¬ 
secutive notes, a falling Tritone ; four, alternately above or below each 
other, a phrase of Alternation; three gradually descending, with a down¬ 
ward vanish on the last, the Triad of Cadence. With this digression or 
explanation, we proceed to consider the uses of these combinations, or 
phrases of melody. The monotone belongs particularly to the expres¬ 
sion of all dignified, solemn, grand, or pathetic utterance: the phrase of 
alternation, to the exhibition of quick and lively emotion; nor can they 
be changed, without caricaturing the sentiments over which they are 
thrown. To exemplify the power of the former, our author has set to 
notes, in a diagram, the opening of the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, describing Satan and his peers in the palace of Pandemonium: 
the latter is illustrated, in a corresponding manner, by an extract from 
the sixth book, detailing the contest between Satan and Abdiel. The 
power which intonation exerts at the pausal sections, in pointing out the 
remoteness or proximity of sense, is beautifully illustrated in section 
eleven: the rising ditone so far corresponds with Mr. Walker’s inflection 
at the comma and semicolon points, as to show an intimate and imme¬ 
diate connexion; here the correspondence ceases. Dr. Rush has mea¬ 
sured the ascent of his ditone (as its name implies) by the diatonic 
musical scale ; the inflection of Mr. Walker is left to the uncertain taste 
of the reader. Dr. Rush’s falling ditone resembles what Mr. Walker 
meant by his falling inflection at the colon point; it has, however, the 
advantage of being in reality what its name implies—a falling ditone. 
Mr. Walker’s is not a failing inflection; it is arising inflection on a lower 
opening pitch; he has no falling inflection, properly so named, but that 
which closes the sense at the period; yet he says in his rhetorical gram¬ 
mar, 4 The inflection at the colon corresponds with that at the period, 
except that the former does not descend so low.” Dr. Rush illustrates 
these phrases by several diagrams, to which we would refer the reader 
for the truth of the remarks made above. Borrowing the term grouping 
from the painter’s art, he now applies the diatonic melody to its final uses 
—in relating the united ideas of a discouse, and separating those which 
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are not related to each other. He has explained several means by which 
these purposes may be accomplished—by applications of the phrases 
mentioned above, at the pausal points; diminishing the pitch on inter¬ 
vening clauses; accelerating the vocal progression over them; and by 
marked impressions of quantity or stress on words particularly related. 
The section contains a nice analysis of the numerous shades which 
varied intonation imparts to the vocal picture. We now take leave of 
die diatonic melody, for the ascending or descending concretes, expres¬ 
sive of passion or feeling. Our author has measured the latter by cor¬ 
responding notes of the diatonic scale. Thus a concrete third is the 
continued slide of the voice from the key note of the diatonic scale, to its 
third; a fifth will correspond in its opening and terminating pitch, with 
the first and fifth note ; and a concrete octave will ascend without any 
break through the whole scale. We have referred to the upward con¬ 
cretes, merely for the purpose of showing the continuity of the vocal pro¬ 
gression : the voice passes in a reversed position, obedient to the same 
laws, through the whole or parts of the scale: the upward concrete ex¬ 
hibits the intonation of inquiry more strongly marked as it ascends in the 
scale; the downward—positiveness, affirmation, and command. In 
section sixteenth, our author, in a curious inquiiy into the grammatical 
construction of the interrogative sentences, has shown the relation which 
they bear to varied applications of the upward concrete pitch; he esta¬ 
blishes the fact, that all words which really carry in them the point or spirit 
of the question, must pass through an upward third, fifth, or octave con¬ 
crete, or be raised by a rapid change of radical pitch to corresponding 
notes in the diatonic scale. By the powerful light of analysis which per¬ 
vades this section, he has demonstrated in what the cadence of interroga¬ 
tive sentences differs from that of the diatonic; in one of the diagrams the 
reader will find the former melody descending by three consecutive 
notes on as many syllables, (as in the diatonic cadence:) but on each 
descending radical, rising through three and a half tones, or to a fifth of 
the diatonic scale, showing the essential difference between the two 
forms of cadence to consist in the length of the concrete pitch; this sec¬ 
tion contains a criticism on the syntax of interrogation worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the philosophic grammarian. We may remark of the chromatic 
melody, the subject of the seventeenth section, that it is a plaintive or 
semitonic intonation, obeying the same general laws as the diatonic, 
except that its intervals rise through half the space, and is susceptible 
of the same changes by radical pitch. The downward concretes of 
the voice, form the subject matter of the work from the 19th to the 
24th section. We have before stated, that the main feature of this 
movement, was its positive or affirmative character. Under the term 
wave, Dr. Rush has noticed a condition of voice, in which it is joined« 
in its upward and downward movement The wave is measured in its 
pitch by the diatonic scale, and divided into a second, third, fifth, and 
octave. It is difficult to render intelligible, without ocular or audible 
demonstration, this peculiar vocal function. For the satisfaction of the 
reader, we will make the attempt: Supposing the voice to open on the 
lowest note of the diatonic scale, and ascend— without any break —to 
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its fifth, then descend to the key note, it would present a wave of the 
fifth: there must be no break from the beginning to the termination of its 
impulse. Mr. Walker’s circumflex accent was analogous to the wave, 
under one condition. Our author has furnished a table, describing the va¬ 
rious kinds of wave, and the number of their constituents, to which we 
must refer the reader. He who has listened to any great actor, thun¬ 
dering forth the proud and vaunting reply of Coriolanus to Aufidius, the 
Yolscian general, when tauntingly called a boy by the latter, has heard 
a wave , in the proud, vindictive, and angry interrogation conveyed in the 
repetition of that word by the Roman exile. We shall omit two sections 
following; not that they are less interesting than their fellows, but be¬ 
cause we have more important matter to notice in our limited space. 
In the remarks on the second section, we described the concrete as 
composed of the radical and vanish of the voice. Dr. Rush has again 
brought the radical to view under the designation of radical stress, in 
the 34th. It is this form of stress which imparts brilliancy and vigor 
to general conversation, and destroys what is called mouthing: exerted 
in a greater degree, it forms the most powerful of emphatic distinctions. 
Dr. Rush describes its seat, and details the method by which it may he 
acquired: it is the only condition of voice, by which emphasis can be 
imparted to syllables in which a tonic is followed by an atonic element. 
The median stress—the subject of section 35th—differs from the radi¬ 
cal, in the dignified character which it imparts to the concrete vocal 
movement. This stress consists in a gradually diminishing swell of the 
voice in its passage through the lengthened concretes. It is character¬ 
istic of smoothness, dignity, and grace. Thrown over the semitonic 
wave, it adds to the depth of pathos. The Litany of the Episcopal 
church, indeed nearly the whole of its Liturgy, would receive a depth, 
grandeur, and sublimity from it, which might lead the mind back to the 
days of the patriarchs and apostles, if the ministers of that church would 
deign to believe that something more than scholarship was necessary to 
enable them to give proper effect to the sublime precepts of Christianity. 
Around the dignified language of a Milton, this stress throws a stately 
grandeur, that lifts us to the * blue serene,’ from whence he contemplat¬ 
ed his objects, and in which he formed the bright visions of his imagi¬ 
nation. Several other vocal stresses are enumerated—we must refer to 
the work for their detail. In his section on emphasis. Dr. Rush has 
gone far in advance of all writers with whom we are acquainted. In¬ 
stead of expressing by that term the genus and the species , he has look¬ 
ed back on his preceding analysis, for the various intonations and ways 
of the voice. He has defined emphasis to be any vocal act, by which 
a syllable or word may be rendered expressive; consequently, they will 
have as many forms as there are intonations and stresses of the voice : 
the vocal resources with which this chapter must furnish the instructors 
of youth, and the extensive field which it must open to the view of the 
inquiring philosopher, we trust will not be left to succeeding generations 
to discern and appreciate. The indefinite term emphasise , will, under 
the light of this analytic chapter, yield to the definition of the form of 
emphasis required. We are furnished by Dr. Rush, with nineteen 
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emphatic variations, divided into those of time, stress, and pitch ; the lat¬ 
ter are subdivided into the upward and downward concretes and waves. 
We must conclude our survey of this original production, by observing 
that there are yet several important sections, highly worthy of notice, 
particularly those on ( Faults of Readers,’ and the mode of instruction 
m elocution. In the latter, our author has furnished a didactic system 
of elementary instruction, based on the preceding analysis, which dis¬ 
plays the vast superiority of science over mere art, and the clearness 
and beauty with which a whole is discerned through the medium of its 
component parts: the teacher of elocution may here learn the secret of 
his profession,— that of doing one thing at a time: he may, by its light, 
avoid the rock on which his predecessors have split—may view the per¬ 
fection of nature through her elements—and, like the artist who framed 
the Venus de Medicis from elements of beauty seen among great de¬ 
fects, may, from the discordant intonations of mankind, form a system of 
vocal perfection. There are asperities of style in this work, which we 
think might have been avoided with advantage to its usefulness; yet they 
bear, in some cases, so strongly , the impress of justice, that we can 
hardly desire to obliterate them—as the following: 4 Go to some, may I 
not say all , of our colleges, and observe how the art of speaking is not 
taught there. See a boy of but fifteen years, sent upon a stage—pale 
and choking with apprehension in an attempt to do that without in¬ 
struction, which he came purposely to learn. Then visit a conservato- 
rio of music,—observe there the orderly tasks, the unwearied superin¬ 
tendence, and the incessant toil to produce the accomplishment of voice, 
and aflerwards do not be surprised that the pulpit, me senate, the bar, 
and the chair of medical professorship, are filled with such abominable 
drawlers, mouthers, mumblers, clutterers, squeakers, chanters, and 
mongers in monotony; nor that the schools of singing are constantly 
sending abroad those instances of vocal wonder, who are bidden to the 
halls of wealth and fashion, and sound along the high places of the world. 9 

In a conversation with a young cadet from the Polytechnic school in 
Paris, we were informed that this work had been well received there, and 
highly complimented. In England it had been commended in high 
terms by one of the most respectable reviews. Are the institutions of 
Europe alone capable of understanding and appreciating its worth 1 Is 
it in advance of its generation in youthful America? Does it excite 
envy in the minds of those capable of deciding on its merits, because it 
is a native production? We hope, for the honor of our institutions, 
these questions may not be answered in the affirmative. The effects of 
such a production are not felt in a moment—they are the growth of 
years—seen in the renovated language of another age. It has been 
said that the progress of knowledge is slow, but sure; and we anticipate 
with confidence, the period when the ‘Philosophy of the Voice 9 shall 
receive its full award of justice. The laurel of fame may perhaps 
bloom over the grave of its author ; his day and generation may pass 
before the genius of English speech shall assert the supremacy of her 
violated laws. The specimens of Baconian investigation are, however, 
too rare not to be finally appreciated: and to the discriminating judg¬ 
ment of a future, if not the present age, the author may safely commit 
his work and his fame. B* 
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THE BROTHERS: 

AN AUTHENTIC TALE OT IRELAND. 

* Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits.* 

Henry Fifth. 

‘Holy Virgin !’ exclaimed the beautiful young girl, who hung trem¬ 
bling upon the bosom of her lover, and surveyed with a quick, wild 
glance, the prostrate form before her: 4 Holy Virgin!—he is dead— 
murdered. You have killed him, Redmond !’ 

4 And if I have,’ replied the young man indignantly , 4 my worst fault is, 
that I have cheated the gallows of its due. He who would harm an 
innocent girl, deserves to swing from the highest scaffold in the realm.’ 

4 ’Tis for youy Redmond, that I fear,’ said the affrighted maiden. 4 You 
are his father’s tenant!’ 

4 And what of that ? What though he be rich, and I poor? I have 
committed no crime against God or man, in defending innocence; and 
so God and the law protect me ! But there is life in the worthless car¬ 
case. See !—it moves.’ 

4 The Lord be praised !’ gasped the fair pleader: 4 Now, for the love 
of the saints, assist him.’ 

4 Assist him! If it were at the altar’s steps, and Floyd Moore stood 
there upon his feet, I would strike him down.’ 

4 Then, in the name of Heaven, let us begone!’—and, supplied by 
her terror with temporary strength, the gentle girl drew Redmond 
M’Carthy’s arm within her own, and hurried him from the spot. 

The subject of this brief dialogue gradually recovered the exercise of 
his suspended faculties. Groans of physical anguish were mingled with 
bitter curses, as he wiped away the blood which had thickened upon his 
wounded temples. 

4 The low-born slave ’— 4 my father’s tenant’—he muttered at intervals, 
as he bound a handkerchief around his brow : 4 to thrust himself between 
me and my pleasures—to haunt my footsteps, and strike me senseless to 
the earth, just as enjoyment was in my grasp. Eternal perdition be 
my portion if I forgive him.’ Floyd Moore kept his oath. 


It was in the 4 leafy month of June,’ in the year 18—; and well did 
the warm sun and cloudless sky of the day befit the season. A single 
vessel reposed upon the noble Shannon, which imaged the deep blue 
firmament in its bosom; and on either bank smiled the rich ver¬ 
dure of early, fresh vegetation. The wide view embraced plain and up¬ 
land, mountain and valley—the blue smoke wreathing from the lowly 
chimneys of the hamlets on the hill-side—on one hand, Limerick with 
her spires and turrets piercing the air; and on the other, the giant tops of the 
mountains of Clare, swelling one over the other, and closing the pros¬ 
pect Altogether, it was a scene in the recollection of which fancy loves 
to revel, and which can never pass from the memory. 
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I was about to take my leave of one or two humble friends, whom, 
with many other emigrants, the sail in the Shannon was about to bear 
to another clime. A peasant unmoored a little skiff, against which the 
tide was idly lapping on the shore, and shooting over the glad waters, 
we were soon at the vessel’s side. 

4 Musha , an’ you’re welcome Master R-said Tom Doolan, 

stretching out his hand to help me over the vessel’s side— 4 it looks like 
ould times to see your honor. Sure we didn’t think to look upon the 
face of a neighbor again, much less your father’s son, that’s the obligin’ 
jintleman, all out’ 

4 Thank you, Tom: how is Biddy, and the little ones V 

4 Poorly, sir, in regard o’ the partin’, your honor. Biddy, ogro, here 

is master R-, axin’ afther you and the childher. Wipe your eyes, 

me darlint, and don’t be killin’ yourself wid the sorrow.’ 

4 ’Tis kind av your honor to think av us,’ said Biddy, approaching me, 
and wiping her eyes with the comer of her apron ; 4 an sure it is the 
wholesome sight you are to us, this blessed day, when there is not a 
neighbor left to say good bye to us but yoursel’ an’ Rimmy M’Carthy 
there, who is breakin’ his heart, the tindher boy, for partin’ wid his 
brother.’ 

4 Who is Rimmy M’Carthy V I inquired. 

4 Phelira an’ Rimmy,’ replied Tom, 4 are sons to Dinnis M’Carthy of 
Ballysleevin—tinants to Mr. Moore, your honor. Well-behaved boys 
they are sure, an’ a dacint father that owns thim, moreover. Phelim— 
that’s him that’s houldin’ the hand o’ the other—is lavin’ the counthry 
you see, an’ goin, wid oursel’s, where there’s naither tax nor tithe to op¬ 
press the poor an’ take their aimin’s—Amirica, I mane—good luck to 
her across the wather !’ 

4 Is it poverty,’ I asked, 4 that compels him to leave home and friends V 

4 No—not that, sir. More industhrious boys niver lived nor the same 
two: they stuck to the work and the work stuck to thim, so that they 
throve beyant the rache of poverty. They both set their hearts on the 
same girl—Kathleen O’Donohue, by name : and no wondher, for sure 
she’s the perfection av beauty an* tindhemess; an’ more like a lady 
nor a poor man’s child. So, as she could not make a divide av hersel’, 
an’ as Rimmy saved her from that slip o’ grace, Floyd Moore—bad luck 
to him !•—she consaved hersel’ bound to give him the priference; an’ whin 
Phelim persaved that, to presarve his heart from brakin, he took the 
notion to lave home an’ counthry an’ all. Bether forthin to him away, 
God bless him!’ 

4 Amin, sweet Virgin,’ rejoined Biddy: 1 of that sure he’s desarvin. 9 

4 Orra is n’t it murdherin,’ continued Tom, pointing to the brothers, 
4 to see thim standin’ there, thryin to choak the grief that is widin thim— 
hopeless and lonely av heart ? Musha , but I’d rather the weight o’ their 
sorrow was on mysel’—and the honest fellow turned aside to conceal 
the tear that started to his eye—the tribute of a nature not more rough 
than generous. 

The brothers were tall, handsome, and robust; and although dressed 
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in the fashion of the lower class of Irish farmers, there was a pride and 
intelligence in their demeanor that seemed to belong to a higher sphere. 

As the time for their separation approached, they became the objects 
of general remark. Hand in hand, in the silence of sorrow, they stood 
gazing on each other, evincing only in the strained composure of their 
countenances, the strong emotions of grief which they were struggling in 
vain to subdue. 

At length a light breeze sprung up, and the mate gave the preparatory 
signal: 

4 All but the passengers ashore !* 

The two young men started. Their features wore the deep impress of 
heartfelt sorrow: yet their words were few. Real grief is a miser of 
speech. 

4 Be a man, Redmond,’ said Phelim, hesitatingly, as if afraid to trust 
his voice, and certainly unable to enforce the advice by his example: 
4 Bear up with it—we’ll meet again.’ 

Redmond replied in his native Irish : 4 1 cannot find the blessed hope 
in my heart.’ 

4 Hut tut, Rimmy!’ said Tom Doolan, 4 what’s come over you (wich t 
Sure he’ll be back in a little, an’ faix wid guineas galnore in his purse, an’ 
as high a head as any jindeman of thim all. Think o’ that, an’ take 
comfort. Don’t we all know the goold is to be had for the sarchin’ in 
Amirica? Rouse youreel’, Rimmy—give over Phelim, agra.* But per. 
ceiving that his words were either unheard or unheeded, he turned to the 
by-standers, and requested their interference. 

4 Here, boys,’ said he, 4 put thim assundher, or divil a bit av rason the 
sorrow will lave in thim at all, at all.’ The crowd interposed, and sepa¬ 
rated by main force the miserable brothers. 

A few hours after, the Mary Anne, with her broad sails swelling in the 
summer breeze, was sweeping towards the ocean. The sun, with a 
canopy of crimson and purple clouds above him, dipped behind the blue 
mountains in the west, and shed a golden light upon the landscape. By 
no one more than by the Irishman, is the poetry of nature appreciated. 
Phelim M’Carthy, (I have the remainder of his story from his own lips,) 
apart from all, leaned over the vessel’s side. His eyes were now 
bent on the sun-gilt waters, and now addressed to the green hills which 
encircled his home. He reverted to the hours of his childhood—to his 
parents—his brother—and, at last, to an object dearer still. But sorrow 
had worn itself to weakness. 4 Pulse of my heart /’ was his only ejacu¬ 
lation ; and wiping a tear from his eye, he looked upon the green hills 
again. 


4 Driven from my rightful inheritance—proved an illegitimate to the 
world—degraded from the gentleman to the peeler *—penniless and un¬ 
pitied—my fate a warning—myself a curse! May heaven’s vengeance 
fall upon the villain who has wrought all this! It was a wofui hour when 
Meredith took from Floyd Moore every thing but a cherished revenge. 

* A police-man in Ireland is termed a ‘Peeler.’ 
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May Heaven forget me, when I cease to remember that he has usurped 
my rights—called me bastard, and- But my time will come.’ 

These bitter thoughts coursed through the mind of Floyd Moore, as he 
stood, on a dark winter evening, opposite a home which he could once 
call his own, and gazed upon the illuminated windows from whence issued 
sounds of revelry, as if in mockery of his distress. The frequent laugh 
of the host and his guests grated harshly upon his ear. The festivities 
of which he was an observer only, were to celebrate the arrival of his 
cousin Meredith at Moore-hall, a claim to the possession of which he 
had recently established. Two short years had effected a sad change 
in the fortunes of Floyd Moore. No longer did wealth afford authority 
for his vices or aliment to his flatterers. Degraded, as he himself ex¬ 
pressed it, from the gentleman to the peeler, nothing remained of his 
former condition, but pride to make the present more miserable, and de¬ 
sires which could no longer be satisfied. Like himself, his father had 
in early life given loose to those libertine excesses which so frequently 
disgrace the records of youth. He betrayed the affections of a young 
lady, his equal in rank and wealth; and the birth of a son, the offspring 
of their guilty loves, soon revealed the crime. Her insulted relations 
compelled him, at the point of the sword, to wash out the stain he had 
thrown upon their honor, by marrying the hapless object of his passion. 
In revenge for this necessity, tyranny was substituted for affection. A 
few years after her marriage, his wife sunk heart-broken into the grave 
—a last refuge from domestic despotism. The utmost caution had been 
taken to preserve the secret of the son’s illegitimacy. Not doubting that 
his title to the inheritance of Moore-hall would forever remain undis¬ 
puted, his father made no special provision for him by will. He was 
mistaken. The secret had transpired. It was known to Meredith, an 
Englishman and cousin-german—a man bred to the law, and as era Ay 
as the lowest arts of his profession could make him. The lawyer kept 
his knowledge and intentions to himself, until the death of the elder 
Moore. He then proceeded to Ireland; took immediate measures to 
ensure possession; and in a short time found himself the owner of 
three thousand acres, and monied wealth to a large amount Thus, 
when his hopes were at the highest, and his career of extravagance all 
unchecked, the Illegitimate suddenly found himself robbed of all, and 
standing alone amid the wreck and ruin of his fortunes. To obtain sub¬ 
sistence, he was forced to accept the situation of a common police-man. 
He became dark and solitary; and oAen, in the stillness of midnight, he 
would wander around his father’s mansion, wrapped in the solitude of 
his own desolate thoughts. The comparison of past enjoyment with 
his present situation, fed the undying flame of revenge which burned 
within him. 


For four years, Redmond M’Carthy was happy with his Kathleen. 
He rented a farm of some twenty acres—for much more than its value, 
indeed, considering tax and tithe, so that he was not always able to sa¬ 
tisfy the agent when the rent-day came around,—but then 4 the next 
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year might be better than the last; and if he should be deceived in that* 
still it might be better the next.’ And thus he went on* with philosophy 
sufficient to appreciate the difference between poor and poorer; and in 
this lay the secret of his happiness. 

In the summer of ’26* however* a mournful change occurred in his 
circumstances* brought about by the great event which was then agita¬ 
ting Ireland—the Catholic question. To intimidate all further opposi¬ 
tion to the emancipation for which he was so fearlessly struggling* by 
an act as decisive as singular in its character* O’Connell in that year— 
depending upon some legal deficiency in the act for the non-admission 
of Roman Catholics to the British legislature*—offered himself as a re¬ 
presentative to the freeholders of the county of Clare. Their patriotism 
on that occasion was not more praiseworthy than ruinous. For al¬ 
though the course adopted eventuated in success to the county* to the 
freeholders its result was fatal. We speak of the ten-pound, freeholders* 
who* disdaining to have their just prerogatives any longer controlled by 
usurping landlords* in direct opposition to the aristocracy of the country* 
voted for O’Connell, and sent him in triumph to the senate. For this exer¬ 
cise of their rights they were afterwards turned from their farms and 
their homes, with nothing left them but deeply-cherished purposes of re¬ 
venge ; and when goaded on by want and starvation* the opportunity 
and excuse for their exercise were not wanting. Redmond M’Carthy 
was a Clare freeholder. 

One evening* as he was seated with his still lovely wife before the 
door of his neat little cottage, watching the gambols of two beautiful 
children* the pledge and blessing of their union* he received a message 
from Meredith to attend him immediately at Moore-hall. Kathleen grew 
pale. She knew they were then in arrears* and that Meredith rarely 
held any intercourse with the tenantry* except through his agent Red¬ 
mond labored to re-assure her, but in vain. Her heart, she said* was 
chilled by a presentiment of impending evil. He kissed her pale lips* 
and prepared to obey the summons. On his way, he encountered Floyd 
Moore. It was the first time in four years they had seen each other 
alone. Their eyes met Moore’s fell, and he crossed to the other side 
of the road. 

‘ An ill omen*’ thought Redmond* as he passed him. 

4 He, even he scorns me now*’ muttered the Illegitimate. 

M’Carthy was received by his landlord with great cordiality. Par¬ 
ticular inquiries were made after his family and their comforts: this 
was flattering—and the unusual attention was received with gratitude. 
After much specious conversation, carried on by Meredith in a tone of 
affected kindness* the main object of the interview was entered upon. 

• M’Carthy,’ said the landlord* 4 1 have sent for you to avail myself of 
your assistance. You are, as my agent informs me, one of the most in¬ 
telligent of my tenantry, and a man possessing much influence among 
them.’ 

4 Your honor,’ said Redmond, 4 my father has given me some advan¬ 
tages that people of my class seldom receive; and I believe I have many 
friends among my neighbors.’ 
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4 That is what I wished to be assured of,’ interrupted Meredith, 4 and 
I am glad that I have not been misinformed. Now, M’Carthy, I am 
sure a man of your intelligence must have already penetrated the dis¬ 
guise that veils the motives of this troublesome O’Connell, who has so 
long deceived the people by his hollow professions.’ 

He paused a moment for a reply, but received none. Knitting his 
brows, he proceeded: 

4 It is my firm resolve, that whoever of my tenants countenances his 
return for Clare by a vote, shall at the first opportunity be stripped of 
every inch of land he possesses from me. Do you hear, McCarthy V 

4 I hear, your honor.’ 

4 Well then,’ proceeded the landlord in a louder tone, 4 do you be the 
bearer of this intelligence among them. Exhort them to be wary 
of their conduct Of course, I am to calculate on your support.’ 

4 Mr. Meredith,’ said Redmond, with a mild but undaunted look, 4 1 
regret that the first time I have been honored by your notice should 
be on an occasion like this ; for I must candidly tell your honor, that I 
consider it inconsistent with my conscience and my duty.’ 

4 Hold fellow!’ shouted Meredith, unable longer to restrain his anger: 
4 do you tell me of your conscience or your duty ? Eh ? Dare you dis¬ 
obey the direction of your landlord V 

4 l am no slave, your honor,’ said M’Carthy, reddening. 

4 Dog ! do you bandy words with me 1 M’Farlane,’ he added, ad¬ 
dressing himself to his agent, while his cheek became sallow with fury— 
4 how much is this villain in arrears V 

Redmond made a step forward, but checked himself. His broad 
chest heaved with manly indignation. The agent referred to some pa¬ 
pers before him, and, after making a slight calculation, replied : 

4 For one year’s rent, and another quarter in the course of the next 
month.’ 

4 So! Now mark me, M’Carthy, and don’t presume to reply. You 
have a wife and children. If you dare to disobey my injunctions, the 
next month shall see them in indigence—struggling and pining in want 
It will then be in vain that you curse yourself for their misery.’ 

The agent observing the wildness of M’Carthy’s eye, rushed towards 
him and forced him from the apartment He sought his home with a 
clouded brow but a determined heart. The election ensued. O’Con¬ 
nell was successful. M’Carthy, although his eye was fixed on domestic 
ruin, never flinched from the course which his patriotism had dictated. 
With his unhappy family, he fell a victim to his uncompromising princi¬ 
ple. They were not singular in their misery. Hundreds were visited 
with the same merciless punishment. 


Near midnight, in the month of March, 18—, Redmond M’Carthy, in 
company with a short, thick-set, suspicious looking person, was walking 
through a 4 boreen,’ or by-path, which led from the main road, in the 

parish of S-. Once it would have seemed an extraordinary hour 

for the sober-minded, industrious husband to be absent from his home; 
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but as the cause of that absence was the theme of conversation between 
him and his companion, we shall let him tell the history of his own 
wrongs. But first let us glance at the condition of the country at that 
period. 

In the spring of 1830, were formed those associations among the 
peasantry which gave birth to the frightful excesses of that memorable 
year. They called themselves ‘Terry Alts.’ Their object was to re¬ 
venge themselves upon the merciless landlords who had driven them to 
desperation, and upon the strangers who had supplanted them in their 
homes; to compel the former not only to restore the land to those who 
before possessed it, but also to lower the rents; and to drive the latter, 
against whom their fury was most particularly directed, from the posses¬ 
sions which they usurped. These unfortunate men were frequently the 
victims of design. They were generally directed by some person in 
female disguise, who designated himself ‘ Lady Clare ;’ and while they 
were often made the instruments of private revenge, their councils were 
as frequently controlled by government spies, who, under the protection 
of a mask, led them on to misdeeds for which they afterwards delivered 
them up to justice. It was evidently to one of their meetings that Red¬ 
mond M’Carthy and his companion now directed their steps—for at this 
period no peaceable man would dare to be without his door at such an hour. 

4 And so Riinmy, avich ,’ said his companion, 4 he sthripped you clane 
out intirely; and gived your bit o’ laod an’ snug house to the bloody 
Sassenach, that was never in the country afore ? Och! but His we’ll 
give it to him for that same—the unnathural baste, to thrate your father’s 
son afther such a manner.’ 

4 Just so, Shaun,’ replied Redmond :’ and my wife, myself, and our 
children were turned penniless on the world, because I had too much 
honesty to betray my country. My poor father and mother—Heaven 
rest their souls!—had not strength enough to endure the shock ; and they 
that lived on the land since they drew breath. I saw them close their 
eyes forever in a miserable, deserted hovel by the road-side, where my 
poor Kathleen is now weeping over a cheerless fire, awaiting the return 
of her heart-broken husband. Yes, Shaun,’ he continued, ‘they died of 
sorrow, and cold, and starvation—my helpless parents—because the 
neighbors dare not be charitable to us, lest Meredith should hear of it. 
Well, I had five children to support, and the price of labor was low; 
for those that paid before, were paid themselves by strangers now,—and 
who could maintain such a family as mine on sixpence a day ? Oh my 
poor Kathleen and my little weenocks , Shaun ! It was a sore sight to see 
them starving—they that were in comfort before. I could not bear to 
see it. So, instead of returning home to comfort them o’ nights, I began 
to meet you and 4 the boys’ at Judy Moreen’s, and talk with you about 
the Clare election, and what it brought us to. And very soon, to drown 
the recollection of my wrongs, I took to drinking; and then you know, 
Shaun, when the spirit was up in us, how we’d talk of revenge, until 
now it has come to this ; but —’ 

He stopped his companion suddenly, and spoke in a tone of solemn 
determination: 
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4 We go to Meredith’s to night. As the eye of Heaven is on me, it 
shall be the last night of his life!’ 

Redmond walked on in moody abstraction, while his companion con¬ 
tinued to mutter the wildest imprecations. They soon reached their 
place of destination—a small cabin on the left of the ‘ boreen,’—in the 
inner apartment of which was assembled a number of those unfortunate 
outlaws, many of whom were soon to expiate the excesses of their des¬ 
peration on the gallows, or as slaves in a distant land. 

As they entered, they were received with a general acclamation—for 
the insurgents were proud of Redmond’s countenance—as he was a 
man noted for his excellence of heart and his superior intelligence. 

4 Musha, Rimmy, agra, is that yoursel’ that’s in it? said Tom Fitzpa¬ 
trick, grasping his hand; 4 faix, ’tis hard o’ knowin’ one now-a-days at all, 
at all, we’re so starved out o’ our nathur wid the poverty an’ the oppres¬ 
sion. An’ how is Kathleen, the crathur, an’ the childher, Rimmy V 

4 Bad enough—bad enough!—how should they be, Tom V answered 
the wretched husband, his mind recurring to the condition of his de¬ 
serted family. 

4 An’ more’s the pity, that Kathleen M’Carthy should be in misery an’ 
want, whin the wife av a stranger is sleepin’ undher her proper roof. Och! 
but they are hard times for sartin, whin the daughter av Michael O’Dono¬ 
hue is without a dacent house to shelther her. Orra, boys, was there 
no notice left for the thraitors to quit V 

4 Faix!’ exclaimed another standing by— 4 if there wasn’t, we’d desarve 
to swing from the highest scaffold standin’ this moment in the brave ould 
county. Amch % it was mysel’ that pasted the notice on their door t’other 
night, tellin’ thim if they did n’t disparse paceably afore another week, 
they would n’t do it the next.’ 

4 An’ by the same token, the week is out this blessed night,’ said Red¬ 
mond’s companion; 4 an’ may be we wont be afther payin’ thim a visit on 
our way hack ? 

4 Now, boys,’ said M’Carthy, 4 is every thing settled! and are ye sure 
that the peelers are not aware of our intention V 

4 Och, thin, by my soul, Rimmy, ’tis we that are ;’ said Fitzpatrick, 
who was a captain of the band; 4 an’ divil a peeler will cross our path 
this night at laste—barrin’ he wishes to make an unnathural acquaintance 
wid cold iron.’ 

4 And has no one seen the 4 Lady’ abroad ? What delays her till this 
hour V 

4 Why, you see,’ said Fitzpatrick, 4 she’s goin’ to make her respicts to 
a sthrange jintleman to night; an’ you would n’t have her go undacent, 
would you ? Whin ladies go a courtin’, they must be particular; an’ av 
course why not 4 Lady Clare V But hist! By the piper that played 
afore Moses, she’s wid us now!’ 

As he spoke, the figure of a man in female attire appeared at the door. 
His countenance was masked; and, as if to prevent discovery, he spoke 
not a word. Making a certain signal, they all passed out, each grasping 
his hand as they made their exit, to give the secret sign of initiation. 
Meredith’s house was at the distaoce of about a mile from the place of 
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meeting, and thither they now followed the * Lady.’ Redmond McCar¬ 
thy was among the foremost. 

The police station of S-was only a quarter of a mile’s distance 

from Moore-hnll. A number of men were collected on that night 
around a cheerful fire, which blazed in its guard-house, with their arms 
ready for immediate use. 

• What has become of Floyd Moore to-night V inquired one of the 
number, in a thick, husky voice. 

4 Where should he be,’ replied another, 4 but wandering, like a ghost, 
about the house of his fathers V 

4 He had better beware,’ said the sergeant— 4 for the Terries are not 
the boys to reverence his ghostship. The next watch is his. He should 
be here by this.’ 

4 But latterly,’ said the first speaker, 4 he stays out oftener and later 
than usual. His ways, too, have become darker and more gloomy.’ 

4 Hist! What noise is that V 

4 ’Tis his voice, and in alarm.’ 

4 To arms! to arms!’ shouted Moore, as he rushed headlong into 
the room, making the house echo with his cries. 4 They are on him— 
he is murdered ! To arms !’ 

Hi3 countenance quivered convulsively as he spoke. Indeed, the 
peelers were more alarmed at the terrific glare and wildness of his man¬ 
ner, than at the impending danger which he heralded. 

4 Who is murdered,’ inquired the united voice of the assemblage. 

4 Who 1 ha, ha, ha, who!—’ 

4 To your arms, men !’ said the sergeant— 4 let me question him.’ 

While the policemen were obeying these orders, the sergeant proceed¬ 
ed to elicit some information from Moore. The young man paused for 
a moment to collect himself, and his countenance became deadly pale. 

4 Floyd Moore,’ said the sergeant, in a calm, solemn voice, 4 what is the 
cause of this dreadful outcry V 

4 Are ye not yet with Meredith ?’ said he, starting as from a dream. 

4 1 was in the lawn near his house, and saw the 4 Terries’ force their way 
into it; and before I could move to give the alarm, the 4 Lady’ rushed by 
me, and pausing a moment to throw off his disguise, immediately fled.’ 
Moore again shrieked to his comrades to follow him to the house of his 
kinsman. Not a sound was heard when they arrived. 

4 They are fled—we are too late! They have murdered him!’ shout¬ 
ed Moore, rushing up the stairs, followed by the police, and making 
directly for the drawing-room. He forced open the door, and rushed 
into the middle of the room. Suddenly checking himself, he turned 
towards his comrades, and pointed to some object dimly observable 
in the shadow of the distant end of the apartment. Twice he exclaim¬ 
ed with a ghastly expression of countenance— 4 Look!—look!’ 

All eyes were turned in the direction of his trembling Anger. Red¬ 
mond M’Carthy, reclined upon one knee, was bending over the form of 
the murdered Meredith. His right hand grasped the handle of a bayo¬ 
net, the blade of which was sheathed in the body over which he hung. 
He seemed insensible to the presence of the oflicers of the law: his arm 
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rose and fell in his ineffectual efforts to extract the deadly steel. Floyd 
Moore continued motionless, in the middle of the room, until his atten¬ 
tion was diverted from the horrid thoughts which swelled his bosom, by 
the cry which M’Carthy uttered when awakened to a full consciousness 
of his situation. The unfortunate man leaped to his feet, and gazed 
wildly around. The Illegitimate advanced towards him, and roared in 
his startled ear— Murderer !’ 

The accused paused for a moment, and spreading out his hands, and 
turning his eyes solemnly upwards, he exclaimed : 

4 So help me Heaven, I am not his murderer!’ 


M’Carthy was tried at the Ennis assizes—and, chiefly upon the testi¬ 
mony of Floyd Moore, was found guilty, and condemed to expiate his 
crime upon the gallows. We must leave the scene of heart-rending 
wretchedness and desolation which ensued, to the imagination of the 
reader, and advert to the history of the unhappy victim’s exiled brother. 

Long and bitter as was the war of passion in his heart, it neither 
changed nor influenced the conduct of Phelim M’Carthy. Although his 
mind would oflen revert, in anguish, back to the home and the loved 
objects from which he was self-banished, it did not retard the industrious 
enterprise which ever commands success in republican America. We 
cannot dwell upon the details of his increasing prosperity. He established 
himself in one of the quiet villages of Massachusetts; and his sober habits, 
persevering industry, and scrupulous probity soon gained him an excellent 
reputation. As a faithful, temperate laborer, his assistance was always 
eagerly sought by the farmers of the neighborhood. His frugality soon 
enabled him to purchase a few acres of land ; to which his untiring assi¬ 
duity gradually made small additions, until he came at last to be one of 
the most wealthy and influential inhabitants of the village. Time gradu¬ 
ally weaned his heart from an early and hopeless passion ; and he was 
united to the daughter of a rich American farmer, who brought a gene¬ 
rous increase to his worldly store, and an attachment which he repaid 
with all a husband’s affection. While his brother was struggling against 
titles, and taxes, and rents—while oppression and misery were driving 
him to the scaffold,—he was enjoying the luxury of freedom, the rewards 
of patient exertion, the society of his wife and innocent offspring, and of 
the contented community around him. He had maintained a constant 
correspondence with his brother Redmond, until nearly three years prior 
to the murder of Meredith, when—either owing to the failure of his let¬ 
ters, or to other causes—all communication between them ceased. This 
long silence, and the apprehension which it caused, joined to a lingering 
desire to look once more upon the country and the friends he had left 
behind him, determined Phelim to return again for a brief season to the 
still cherished land of his birth—that 4 green isle of the ocean,’ to which 
we must also carry back the reader. 
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4 An’ so, Rimmy M’Carthy is to be hung to-day for murtherin’ that 
thievin’ Meredith V said Tom Fitzpatrick to Shaun Alloway, as they 
trudged towards Limerick, on the road that leads from Ennis. 

4 Musha, Tom, it makes my eyes wather to think av it,’ replied 
Shaun, drawing the back of his rough hand across his eyes ; 4 for divil a 
a bether boy iver put foot to ground than poor Rimmy—though it has come 
to this wid him.’ 

4 An’ Kathleen, the crathur—she loved him as woman never loved 
afore. An’ now what’ll become av her and her little weenocks, the dar- 
lints! Orra, sure it is unnathural only to think av it; but heavy bad 
luck on the riffins that caused her tindher heart sich sorrow, this blessed 
day.’ 

4 Amin, Tom, wid a heart an’ a half; an’ may be it’ll come to more 
nor wishin’ wid us yet. Och! but it ’ud be the joy to meet in a lonely 
road wid the villain that brought the police on us that misforthinate 
night when Rimmy settled accounts wid Meredith—the bloody informer 
I mane that witnessed against him aftherwards in the court.’ 

4 Faix, Shaun, you have no charity in you, to be timptin’ one wid a 
hope that is jist now beyant cummin’ at; but may niver my sowl rest 
in glory, if the first time I meet that riffin, I don’t take revinge for the 
death av Rimmy M’Carthy.’ 

There was a pause in the conversation for some moments, when 
Shaun suddenly broke the silence : 

4 Isn’t it curious Tom, that Rimmy should deny the murdher all along, 
even to Father Pat himsel’, whin he tould me that same night that he’d 
do it? I can’t undherstan’ the manin’ av that, at all, at all.’ 

4 It is— it is puzzlesome for sartin—particular as he was found houldin’ 
the bay’net like a skiver in the heart av Meredith; an’ the 4 boys’ all 
deny the honor of havin’ done for him, by raison they were sarchin’ for 
somethin’ betther nor his life.’ 

4 Divil a help for it now at laste ; but who is that cummin’ down on 
the hill foreanent us, Tom ?’ 

4 A peeler, avich, an’ all alone.’ 

4 Your sowl you!’ exclaimed Shaun, his countenance suddenly bright- ' 
ening. 4 Blur an’ agers, Shaun, where’s the pistil V 

4 Here, agra ;’ and Shaun extricated a large horse-pistol from the 
skirts of his rough over-coat. 

4 How nathural the little crathur comes out to its work,’ said he, pour¬ 
ing a little powder in the pan. 4 This is the boy ’ll aze him, an’ make 
him cry ochone afther he’s dead, or I’m not standin’ here.’ 

4 Asy, asy, Shaun, or he’ll be obsarvin’ us, an’ be off in a jiffy.’ 

4 Orra, Tom, are we livin’ at all, at all ? ’Tis the bloody informer him¬ 
sel’ ! Don’t you see ?—where’s your discernin’ man ?’ 

4 Eh?—By- you’re right—it is Floyd Moore himsel’ that’s sure 

enough!’ 

4 Blood an’ ounthers!’ exclaimed Shaun, unable to suppress his glee. 
In a few moments the fated object of their remarks was before them. 
They made way for him to pass between them; and before he could re¬ 
sort to his bayonet, they secured him by either arm. 
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‘ Whisht !’ said Fitzpatrick, placing his hand upon his mouth, as the 
startled wretch was about to shriek aloud in the plenitude of his fear: 4 your 
talkin’ time is up, an’ the last word you spoke is the last you’ll spake in 
life. If you meet the sowl of Rimmy M’Carthy in the next world— 
which is not likely to be, by rason your ways are different—tell him that 
’twas just Tom Fitzpatrick and Shaun Alloway revinged him.’ 

( Look, Tom,’ said Shaun, as with one hand he unbuttoned the pri¬ 
soner’s coat; ‘ an’ see if there’s any one near to prevint us from doin’ 
the job dacently.’ 

Moore struggled desperately; but he was in the hands of desperate 
men. His efforts were unavailing. 

‘ Quick, quick, Shaun,’ cried Fitzpatrick; *1 see a horseman ridin’ for 
dear life towards us, on this side av Clare. Quick, he’ll soon be wid us. 
Hear him thramp, thramp. For the love av heaven, haste, or he’ll be 
upon us !’ 

Shaun had by this time bared the breast of his victim; and placing the 
muzzle of the pistol as near his heart as his struggles would permit, he 
pulled the trigger. His exulting shout mingled with the report. 

‘Remimber the message to Rimmy,’ said Fitzpatrick, as the wound¬ 
ed wretch lay struggling in the dust. The next moment he was fleeing 
with his companion through the adjoining fields. When the approaching 
horseman arrived at the spot, he was shocked beyond expression at the 
bloody spectacle before him. He dismounted to the wounded man’s 
assistance, who addressed him faintly but earnestly: 

* Regard not my wound,’ said he ; * my hour has come. But if you 
would save the guiltless, and spare my parting soul the deep curses of 
the injured, mount me on your horse, and away with the speed of light¬ 
ning to Ennis jail. An innocent man is this day to be executed there, 
for a crime of which I alone am guilty. Oh haste—in mercy, haste!’ 


• Oh that I could dream that dream again!’ said Redmond M’Carthy, 
awaking from a sound sleep on the morning of the day appointed for his 
execution. 

4 You wake to a said reality, my son,’ said the priest, who had been 
kneeling in prayer by the side of his straw pallet. 4 The last day of 
your mortal existence has already dawned. Strive to force your 
thoughts from the things that are of the earth, with which you have no 
longer part nor lot.’ 

4 True, father—a few hours and I shall be no more; but heaven hath 
blessed me in my sleep, and prepared me for the trial. Phelim—you knew 
him, Sir—I saw him in my dream,—and Kathleen, too, and my children. 
They all looked so sweetly upon me, that my heart swelled with plea¬ 
sure ; and though the dream has passed away, it has left peace behind.’ 

As the dreadful period approached, the jailer entered the cell and 
struck off his chains. 

4 My limbs are free at last,’ said he, playfully tossing his arms about 
4 Darkness and dungeon walls are bad enough, but these dreadful 
shackles have been a weary burden. What!’ he cried, as the jailer, si- 
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lently and with professional coolness, pinioned his arms and tightened 
the cord that bound them behind him, 4 do they grudge me an hour of 
liberty, and that hour my last 1 ’Tis too much, your reverence ; I fear 
there is bitterness in my heart. Father of Mercy,’ continued he, looking 
upwards, ‘ shield the heart of thy servant, that he may die at peace with 
all men.’ A smile gathered upon his pale lips, and his countenance re¬ 
laxed into an expression of calm serenity. 

At noon a dense crowd had collected around the prison to witness the 
execution. Every place within a quarter of a mile, from which a view 
of the gallows might be obtained, was thronged to excess. The roads, 
the fields, the roofs of the cabins near at hand, the walls, the mounds, 
even the bushes had their tenants for the hour. 

Owing to the disturbed state of the country, a stronger guard than 
usual was in attendance. Horse and infantry lined the way, and sur¬ 
rounded the scaffold—the dragoon, looking fierce in his dark accoutre¬ 
ments—the carbineer, prouder in military display, with his scarlet cloak 
and plumed helmet—the foot-soldier, humbler than both in appearance, 
but conscious of his greater power in the desperate uses of war. 

It was a dreadful sight to look upon. Gloom sat on every counte¬ 
nance ;—the fatal rope swung to and fro in the breeze from the beam of 
the scaffold, and the silent coffin was beneath! All waited in momen¬ 
tary expectation of the appearance of the victim—for the appalling scene 
in which life in its freshness was to be given over to mortality ! 

On the coffin of her husband sat Kathleen M’Carthy, the image of 
despair. Her hands rested upon her knees, and her tearless eyes were 
turned upward to the scaffold. Her long black hair hung wildly about 
her face—a vivid contrast to the wan countenance which it half shroud¬ 
ed. Her cheeks were sunken ; her lips had lost their redness, and her 
whole frame was wasted to a skeleton. She had parted from her hus¬ 
band on the preceding night, and no word had since escaped her lips. 

A murmur of mingled terror and commiseration ran through the 
crowd when the manly form of M’Carthy, attended by the priest, appear¬ 
ed kneeling at the threshhold of the scaffold chamber, the door of which 
was now suddenly flung open. As he arose, the air resounded with the 
most startling cries. Kathleen sprung to her feet. 

4 Now, courage my son,’ said the priest as they advanced; 4 the last of 
your mortal ills will soon be at an end. Bear it like a Christian and a man.’ 

Redmond made no reply, but walked with an unshrinking step upon the 
scaffold. A white cap covered his head, whose black ribbons, the em¬ 
blems of his fate, gave a ghastly expression to his countenance. The 
loud keena , or song of sorrow—wild and incoherent, but beyond mea¬ 
sure affecting—with which Kathleen was thrilling the hearts of all who 
heard her, first attracted towards her the eye of her husband. His first 
impulse was to stretch out his arms towards her. He forgot that they, 
were pinioned. 4 1 cannot!’ said he, and—the man unable to control 
the husband—he burst into tears. 

The hangman, masked from top to toe to avoid recognition—for a 
thousand hearts among that crowd would have sacrificed their best blood 
for his life—came forward and commenced his preparations for the un- 
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happy man’s execution. Kathleen saw the fingers of the wretch busy 
with the throat of her husband—she saw him unloose his neck-kerchief— 
turn down the white collar of his shirt, and with professional accuracy 
adjust the rope around his neck. She saw him place him on the drop, 
but she saw no more. She was carried, fainting, into the prison. 

4 1 thank Heaven for this,’ exclaimed Redmond fervently; 4 she can* 
not be a witness to what must follow.’ 

He then proceeded to address the crowd. He denied that he was 
guilty of the murder. He declared his solemn conviction that the 'Lady 
Clare ’ who had led them to Moore-hall on that fatal night was the mur¬ 
derer. He averred that he was himself directed to the room by a 
loud outcry, and that immediately after the 4 Lady’ rushed down the 
stairs, his garments red with blood ;—that having entered the drawing¬ 
room, and seeing Meredith lying upon the floor with a bayonet sheathed 
in his bosom, he attempted to withdraw the weapon, and in the endeavor 
was surprised by the police. He assured the multitude that he was re¬ 
signed to his fate, and ended by requesting their prayers for his salva¬ 
tion. He then shook hands with the priest and the executioner; the 
latter drew the cap over his eyes, and both retired. Appalling moment 
to the victim! The light of heaven is shut from his sight forever—the 
last hand is touched ! He breathes—that breath may be his last. Every 
sense is ripe and fresh—but how soon will dissolve the mysterious es¬ 
sence ! 

4 Are you ready V asked (he hangman from within the chamber, his 
finger trembling on the spring. 

4 Not yet: suffer me to breathe one short prayer,’ was the answer. 

4 Had I not better put him out of pain, your reverence!’ said the callous 
wretch to the clergyman. 

4 Hold!’ answered the priest; 4 would you interrupt his last prayer to 
Heaven!* 

4 Are you yet prepared V again interrogated the hangman, after a short 
pause ; but the unfortunate man continued his prayer without heeding him. 

4 1 can delay no longer,’ growled the hardened finisher of the law— 
and his finger again touched the spring. 

4 Stay, stay !’ said the holy father, suddenly grasping his arm: 4 Did 
you not hear a noise !’ 

4 1 heard nothing, your reverence : I must perform my duty.* 

4 Stir not for your life, fellow,—the tumult waxes louder.’ 

4 What if it should be a rescue V 

4 Hold, villain!’ 

Scarcely had the last word dropped from the lips of the priest, when 
the air resounded with the cries of the multitude. 4 Hold, hold!’ was 
shouted and echoed on all sides, until the very bars on which the re¬ 
signed victim stood, vibrated with the sound. Suddenly an avenue was 
made through the vast multitude without—the gates of the prison area 
were thrown open, and a horseman, spurring the reeking sides of his 
steed, rushed in, and with his dying charge made directly for the scaffold. 

M’Carthy, so soon as the horseman had revealed his business, was 
removed to the scaffold-chamber. In the mean time, Floyd Moore, 
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stretched upon the coffin which was soon to have received an innocent 
tenanti made a full confession of his guilt. He had commanded the 
attack upon the house of his kinsman; and while, after the flight of the 
domestics, the others were employed in the search for arms, he was per¬ 
petrating the murder. He then rushed from the house, divested himself 
of his disguise, and hastened to spread the alarm. In attaching suspi¬ 
cion to M’Carthy, he was actuated by a double revenge. Well had he 
remembered his oath: 4 Eternal perdition be my portion, if I forgive 
him!’ But his conscience would not suffer him, as his last hour ap¬ 
proached, to leave the world with the guilty secret unrevealed. 

His confession was received and recorded by the sheriff. As he was 
noting down his last words, the horseman, who had been crowded from 
the immediate scene by the eagerness of the multitude, forced his way 
to the scaffold, and addressed the sheriff: 

4 Will the testimony of this unhappy man suffice, Mr. Sheriff V 

4 It is enough, Sir. The execution must be stopped.* 

4 Then let caution be used in imparting this information to him whom 
it most concerns. With your concurrence, I myself, Sir, will be the 
bearer of the news.* 

4 *Tis a humane undertaking,’ replied the sheriff, 4 and your wish shall 
be gratified.’ 

The horseman bowed, and entered the scaffold-chamber. He found 
the respited sufferer with the cap still drawn over his eyes, and his hands 
in those of the priest. 

4 There is hope for you still,* whispered the horseman, as he cut the 
rope that bound his arms. The mind of the wretched man wavered a 
little at the intimation of a hope so utterly unexpected. His spirit had 
been dark too long to endure steadily the first light that burst upon it. 
He inquired languidly: 4 Who is it speaks V 

4 One that brings consolation to the guiltless.* 

4 Sure I should know that voice! Let me hear it againand he inclined 
his head to the speaker. 

By the advice of the holy father the cap was removed from the face 
of the prisoner; and he saw, in the person of his deliverer his long ab¬ 
sent brother Phelim. We must throw a veil over the excess of transport 
which marked their recognition and embrace. 

Through the exertions of many gentlemen of wealth and influence in 
the county, an unconditional pardon was obtained for the crime of par¬ 
ticipating in the riotous proceedings of the Clare insurgents; and Red¬ 
mond M’Carthy was immediately liberated from prison. The Illegiti¬ 
mate breathed his last a few moments after the conclusion of his guilty 
record ; and Fitzpatrick and Alloway were transported for life for his 
murder. Redmond M’Carthy, his loved Kathleen, and her happy family* 
accompanied by Squire Phelim, were soon tossing upon the Atlantic, on 
their way to America. 

I have engraved upon my heart the sentence with which—by his own 
contented fireside, not two months since—he closed the eventful story 
which I have, I fear in vain, endeavored faithfully to embody: 4 The 
ways of Heaven,’ said he, 4 are unsearchable; we should, therefore, bear 
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our sufferings with patience; for how often are our seemingly worst 
misfortunes the occasion of our choicest blessings ? When we murmur 
most at the dealings of Providence, we may be most accusing Heaven 
for its unseen kindnesses.’ R. E. K. 


THE SEA-KINGS. 


* They arc rightly named Sea-Kines,* ways the author of the Inplingn-aaga, 1 who never eeek shelter 
under a roof, and never drain their drinking-horn at a cottage lire.’ 


I. 

Our realm is mighty ocean, 

The broad ana sea-green wave 
Which ever hails our greeting eyes— 
Our dwelling place and grave ! 

For us the paths of glory lie 
Far on the swelling deep ; 

And brothers to the tempest, 

* We shrink not at his sweep! 


ii. 

Our music is the storm-blast, 

In fierceness revelling nigh, 

When on our graven bucklers gleam 
His lightninp glancing by. 

Yet most the Hash of war-steel keen 
Is welcome in our sight, 

When flies the stariled foe man 
Before our falchions’ light. 


nr. 

We ask no peasant’s shelter, 

We seek no noble’s bowers ; 

Yet they must yield us tribute meet, 
For all they boast is ours. 

No castled prince his wide domain 
Dares from our yoke to free ;— 
And, like mysterious Odin, 

We rule the land and sea. 


IV. 

Rear high the blood-red banner! 

Its folds in triumph wave,— 

And long unsullied may it stream, 

The standard of the brave! 

Our swords outspeed the meteor’s glance— 

The world their might shall know, 

So long as heaven shines o’er ns, 

Or ocean rolls below. K. F. E. 
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THE IDEAL. 

* Oh, Spirit-Land !—thou land of Dreams ! 

A world thou art, of mysterious gleams ;— 

Like, a wizard’s magir-glass thou art, 

Where the wavy shadows float by, and part. 

Visions of aspects, now loved—now strange,— 

Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. 

Thou art like the depths where the seas have birth— 

Rich witli the wealth that is lost from earth : 

All the bright flowers of our days gone by, 

And buried gems in thy bosom lie/ 

I am a lover of the ideal. I bow to those enchantments of the ima¬ 
gination, which come we know not whence or wherefore, tp awaken a 
few evanescent throbs of pleasure in the heart, and to shed a few gushes 
of sunshine around the common walks of this working-day world. I 
love to give myself up to the guidance of my dreaming moods, and to 
say— 4 Halloo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go V I deem that the great 
charm of existence lies, not in wailing because of the stern realities that 
we may not shun, but in seeking those bright lapses in the stream of 
time, illusive though they be, which sparkle into the soul with their radi¬ 
ance, and cause every nerve to thrill with momentary enthusiasm. As 
sorrow sometimes rolls its unbidden blight over the spirit, so does plea¬ 
sure there pour its lustre; and of neither the one nor the other can we 
rightly discern the cause, commencement, or end. How often will a clustre 
of hopes, gathering thickly in the mind, clothed in hues of heaven, warm 
the bosom into transports which have no definite origin, and can be traced 
to none—which fade by far too soon, and yet grow lovelier while they 
fade 1 

The shocks which our imaginary world sustains—the earthquakes 
which devastate its glorious demesnes, and shake to nothingness its 
thousand brilliant creations, are too frequent in manhood to render the 
influence of the Ideal abiding. Its magnificent pictures melt beneath the 
noontide of experience. We know what we have been—we see what 
we are ; and, contrasting the raptures of the past with the faint visions 
of the present, are led to feel, and deeply too, that the 4 golden exhala¬ 
tions of our dawn* were too beautiful for perpetuity. Some rude lesson 
from men diminishes our rich amount of romance. Coldness, deceit, 
the changes and forgetfulness of friendships that we deemed almost in¬ 
destructible, admonish us with a voice stern and unrelenting, that the 
radiance of ideality is limited to a narrow compass in our being, and that 
we soon recede from that shore, 

* Where every scene is pleasant to the view, 

And every rapture of the heart is new; 

Where on the land and wave a light is thrown, 

Which to the morn of life alone is known,’— 

and that, whether we will or no, those enchantments are eluding our 
search, and those iris hues of delight rapidly 4 evanishing amid the storm.' 
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It is with the mind as with the sky—continued brightness would soon 
be wearisome. Like Macbeth, 1 have often been 4 a-weary of the sun.* 
I like those little passages of life which break the self-deception of the 
soul, and lead me to contemplate things as they are. This liking, too, 
is by no means incompatible with a passion for the ideal, but rather iden¬ 
tical with it. One may give the reins to fancy, and journeying in thought 
from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven, may enjoy the transit 
without supposing it reality. This is, in my view, the acm£ of day¬ 
dreaming. We are prepared to wake with new vigor from the illusive 
reverie, fortified for the conflicts of the world; for we know that we can 
sometimes shake off the latter, and in the twilights of spring or summer, 
or during the golden reign of autumn, command the former at our will. 
It is by the cultivation of this spirit that the poet, the novelist, and the 
painter, have depicted their best conceptions, shutting out the world 
for the nonce, yet retaining a sense of its continuance,—amidst the 
urbane resumptions of cigarillos, or pipe, or over generous cordial, they 
luxuriate and dream ; the air, the light, the view from an open window 
of some pleasant landscape, minister to their quietude: and thus, ab¬ 
stracted in meditation, they roll up the shadowy curtains of Reality, and 
spread before their mental gaze an El Dorado and an Eden. 

Somebody—I believe it is Dr. Johnson—pronounces books to be dull 
friends . They may be so; but they are glorious companions . They 
cannot lend one money,—but they can enrich his mind with incor¬ 
ruptible and unalienable affluence. They can confer in gorgeous pro¬ 
fusion the vast estates of ideality—the dominions and principalities of 
thought. And while they impart an enjoyment in all respects equal to 
worldly riches, they inculcate no sordid selfishness—they never contract 
the heart; and they leave its genial avenues unclogged by envy—un¬ 
polluted by pride;—for knowledge ever humbles its votaries, even while 
it exalts them. 

But there are some grievous disappointments to which imagination is 
subject,—namely, the changes that happen inevitably to the romantic 
fancies derived from human annals, and which form the ideal of history. 
We read of mighty conquerors and statesmen, who have made rivers run 
with blood, or thrilled senates with resistless eloquence: we pore over the 
records of their lives by some partial contemporary, until we deem them 
demi-gods. W’e wish that we had lived in their day, and heard the rolling 
of their chariot wheels, or the musical thunder of their periods. Anon, 
we meet with authentic accounts of their private foibles, their inglorious 
passions, their petty iniquities, until they diminish in our eyes to the mere 
play-things of small impulses—the ignoble puppets of Whim. W'e forget 
Cicero the orator, and find him the puff-seeker of a friend,—soliciting 
the hyperbole of praise in an extravagant biography, and hinting at its 
reward. We see monarchs bribing historians to give fair colors to their 
fame, or posthumously shining in the doubtful authorship of an Ikon 
Basilike. 

I have been marvellously shocked at the variations which have passed 
over my imagination in reference to the great characters of history. 
The trusty annalists who have dwelt more on their private than their pub- 
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lie course, have almost destroyed my original portraits—and although I 
began them fancifully 4 in large,’ they have left them ‘in little.’ From 
the heroes and heroines of Greece and Rome, down to the queens, ladies, 
kings, princes, and knights of European dominions, there has passed 
away the coleur de rose with which my fancy first invested them. They 
have come to appear like common people to me, and the greatness they 
once wore to my spiritual eye, has gone like the pageant of a vision. I 
cannot cite many instances here,—but they are as numerous as the leaves 
of history. 

Among those great personages of historic fame, who have swayed 
monarchies by their nod, or been closely allied to regnant majesty, I 
look with the greatest interest upon those whose tastes and judgment 
have connected them with the success of genius and literature. I 
should like to have had a peep at that old Tuscanian Macaenas, and wit¬ 
nessed the pleasures and the affluence that he imparted to the gifted spirits 
by whom he was surrounded,—making the sweet Mantuan to 4 possess 
himself in much quietness,’ and brightening the Sabine estate before the 
quick eye of Horace, until that satirist felt almost ready to forswear his 
haughty nil admirari . I should delight to have met them all together over 
a glass of that ancient and mellow Falernian, which Horace kept so long 
in his cellar, and felt upon my lips those gouts of an inspiration that used to 
* find its way so often into deathless verse. But alas! had I known them, 

' I should doubtless have witnessed many a vulgar scene—many tableaux 
vivants of maudlin revellers, reposing under tables, quite overdone!—and 
been haunted to my grave with an oft-recurring vision of broken gob¬ 
lets, among lost streams of wine, rolling over the flooded board, and 
wasting upon unmindful nostrils the odour of delicate spices. 

To those monarchical friends of talent, who have shone as the patron¬ 
izing beautifiers of our vernacular tongue, I have always looked in a kind 
of misty admiration. How have I filled my fancy with pictures of Eli- 
zabeth-—\he rewarder of merit—the learned lady—the favorite of the 
gentle Sidney—the friend of Shakspeare,—and beyond all, according to 
some loyal chroniclers, the possessor of that best religion 4 which tri- 
umpheth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing 
that infallible perpetuity unto which all others must diminish their diame¬ 
ters, and be poorly seen in angles of contingency.’ I have painted her 
in my thought as a tall, majestic woman, with an eye which warmed, while 
it awed the heart, and whose glance, pleasing, and commanding homage, 
filled her court with reflected sunshine; her person stately as Juno, and 
marked by the befitting sweetness of a gracious queen. I have almost 
doated on what I supposed must have been about her smile. But like my 
fancy-sketch of the great Russian Empress Catharine, the partial hues have 
vanished before the rays of truth, and the bright lineaments have gone. I 
have fallen upon Paul Hentzner’s 4 Journey thorough Englande,’ in the 
year of grace m. d. xc. viii. ;—and ah, what havoc hath he made! Touch¬ 
ing Elizabeth and her arrangements, he speaketh thus: 4 Her presence 
chamber was strewn with hay, and therein were present the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop of London, and so ;—first went gentlemen, ba¬ 
rons, carles, knights, all richly dressed and bareheaded ; next wended the 
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chauncellour, with seals in a silk purse between two, one of which carried 
the royal sceptre, the other ye sworde of State, in a red scabbard, cover¬ 
ed with fleurs de lis, and pointed upwards. Next came the Queen; * * 
her face long and wrinkled,her eyen small, but black and pleasaunt; her 
nose a little hooked; her lips narrow, and her teeth blacky —a defect 
whereunto the English do seem subject, from their too great use of su¬ 
gar. From her ears did depend two pearls, with exceeding rich drops ; 
she did wear false hair, and that red,—over which she had a small crown 
of Lunenberg table gold : her bosom was uncovered; thence she was 
dressed in white silk, burdened with pearls, the size of beans—over 
which was a black mantle.’ 

When I read this,—good heavens ! what a pattern of female grace and 
nobleness faded from my mind. This , then, was Elizabeth! The two 
portraits shown by Hamlet to his mother, were not more dissimilar than 
this and mine. Mine was a free drawing—Hentzner’s an unquestioned 
original. And was this the Queen for whom the bards of her day 
thought it an honor to weave their lays,—and who considered it the 
summwn bonum vita to bask in her royal favor? Was this the peer¬ 
less personage in whose service the high-born Sidney fluttered and 
did the amiable—in whose cause he fought and died ? The very same. 
Oh flesh, by partial pens how art thou glorified ! 

Talking of Sidney, leads me to say, that his case is another instance 
in my experience of the false Ideal. He has stood in the mirage of my 
conception, a knight unparagoned ; a poet as full of personal grace as 
his verses are of beauty. He was the favorite of the most intellectual 
court in Europe—the mark and model of his sex—the cynosure of the 
ladies. He has appeared to me, clothed in the purpureum lumen of no¬ 
bility—the valiant oracle and pet of his fair sovereign—walking and 
talking with her, in English, French, Italian, Scotch, Dutch,* ‘ and so 
in fine, the very concrete of gentlemen. I have supposed him winningly 
tall and majestic—easy as Adonis,—with his lace points all adjusted, 
and his bow superb. But Hentzner has dissolved the vision, by furnish¬ 
ing an engraved portrait, undoubtedly authentic, in which he is repre¬ 
sented sitting clumsily on a bank, like a shepherd of Arcady—with a 
form fat, oily and burly—a bulbous nose, a double chin, and eyes of a 
deplorably lack-lustre leer! I shall never think of Sidney as a perfect 
courtier and preux chevalier again. 

It were a grievous list indeed that should contain all those alterations 
which the stern pencil of truth has painted upon the first pictures of great 
people in my mind. It has substituted the coarse for the comely, and 
flung harsh shades over beauties of ‘ sky-tinctured grain.’ Warriors 
have dwindled into Lilliputians : diplomatists into hair-brained invalids; 
empresses into dowdies. Taking a fancy view of the the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, across the Atlantic, I have supposed him a lofly personage, six 
feet nine in his boots, with an eye like Mars, and a curl of disdainful 
dignity in his monstrous nose. But he is a little pocket edition of a man, 
with a bended back, a countenance in no wise prepossessing, and legs 
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approximating to that parenthesis state called the bandy. Julius Caesar! 
how the late describers of that man have undeceived me! 

Just so with Talleyrand. I thought him a diplomatic weazel—ever 
wide awake, with ears erect, and ready to slip out of any negotiation that 
the finesse of court forecaste or private instructions might suggest. But 
he is just the contrary. Instead of being filled with deceitful animation, 
his visage is soporific ; his manner languid, nay stupid;—and the last 
portrait—the latest and best, I suppose—has sketched him asleep ! 

But because history darkens my ideal, shall I refuse to chase it ? No, 
by my halidome ! I love the journeyings of thought. I will travel often 
over those exclusive railways of the mind—passing by castles, towers, 
lakes, wide-watered shores and splendid towns; through fields made 
Champs Elysees by the poets, and over hills renowned in song. I have 
seen those who surpassed my brightest beau-ideal,—living, moving, 
breathing beings. If 1 should see them again, something will have van¬ 
ished, to break the charm—to dissolve the spell. I choose to hug these 
camera obscura pictures to my heart; though with reference to their 
characters, histories should be caught fibbing, and chroniclers be falsi¬ 
fied. Rivers. 


THE HEXEN ZEE.* 


* How glumly sownes yon dirgy songe ! 

Night-ravens tlappe the wing: 

What bell doth slowly toll cling Jong? 

The psalms of death who sing ? 

Look up, look up ! an airy crew 
In roundel daunces reele : 

The moon is bright, and blue the night— 

Mays’t see them dimly wheeled Btrxacit. 


*Twa* a sunset hour, and the waters play’d 
Like living light on the golden sand : 

The dark green trees by the gale were sway’d 
As their wings swept over the quiet land: 
And as those wavelets kissed the shore 
With a gush of delicate melody, 

They seemed in a traveller’s ear to pour 
This marvellous tale of the Hexen Zee : 


‘ *Tis a haunted place where thou art now, 
And when the west hath lost the sun, 
And silvery moon-beams waver alow, 
Where here the chasing billows run 
When fairy mists like spirits throng 
About this undulating tide. 

Then sweep the witches’ trains along, 

And charm the air whereon they ride. 


* The Hexen Zee, or Witches’ Lake, is described by modem travellers In Germany as one of the 
neighboring wonders of the Brocken mountain. Itie not wide, but, according to tradition, uufathoma- 
bly deep. 
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‘ And, as between the waning moon 

And Brocken’* height their forma are seen. 
While midnight’s melancholy noon 
Extends it* thoughtful reign serene, 

Their rustling folds are heard above,— 

The branches groan in every tree ; 

Till on the lake these spectres move, 

And sing this song of the Hexen Zee :* 


‘ Our boat is strong—its oars are good,— 
Of charnel bones ils ribs are made; 

From coffins old we carved the wood, 
Beneath the gloomy cypress shade ; 

An ignia-fatuus lights the prow, 

It is a felon's blood-shot e'e, 

And it shineth forth from his skeleton brow, 
To light our way o’er the Hexen Zee. 


* There's a scream of dreaming birds afar, 

And a hollow blast in the old Hartz wood: 

Our course was marked by the evening star,— 

By the wakeful eagle’s glance pursued: 

The tree-toad moaned on the mossy limb, 

And plunged in the pool ’neath the dark yew tree,— 
But what care we for ‘ the likes of him,’ 

While we sing and sail on the Hexen Zee ? 


‘We have come over forest, and glen, and moor,— 
We have ivy leaves from the castle wall; 

We roved by the huts of the sleeping poor, 

And we heard their faithful watch-dogs call; 
Over cities and hamlets in haste we swept— 

Over gardens and turrets—o’er hill and lea : 

Our race now pauseth—our pledge we have kept, 
And together we sail on the Hexen Zee. 


* There's a vapor of gray, and a crimson hue, 

In the wake of our bark as we haste along ; 
The sails are clothed in a flame of blue, 

And our voices are hoarse with this elfin song : 
The finny tribes as they cross our wake, 
A-floating in lifeless throngs we see : 

To Hecate an offering thus we make, 

Who is fond of fish from the Hexen Zee. 


‘Look to the east! there the dawn is red, 

Through the cedar branches it ’gins to glow— 

Our song must be ended—our spell is dead, 

Away to our cloudy homes we go: 

The charm is finished—the distant chime 
Of bells are echoing one,—two,—three; 

We will mount the blast, — and depart in time, 

Afar from the haunted Hexen Zee.’ Gottfried. 
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MACOUPIN: OR, THE TALKING POTATO. 

* There was a modem red philosopher, 

Who’d ne’er read Alexander Rosa over— 

Yet grew he from his very cradle 
A preaching sprig most redoubtable.’ 

4 Who can read,’ says the author of The art of being Happy, 4 the 
anecdotes of the American wilderness, without thrilling emotion? An 
Indian descending the Niagara, was drawn into the rapids above the 
sublime cataract. The nursling of the desert at first rowed with incredi¬ 
ble vigor, in an intense struggle for life. Seeing his efforts useless, he 
dropped his oars, sung his death song, and floated with calmness down 
the abyss.’ This Indian philosopher was named Macoupin, in the Al- 

f onquin dialect, and Magoupin in Winnebago—meaning the Talking 
’otato,—and was none other than an Algonquin Indian, bom on the 
shores of the Lake of the Woods. Let not the opulent mothers of the 
civilized whites imagine that they have the exclusive privilege of dream¬ 
ing and prophesying the future eminence of their infants, while yet in 
the cradle. The same folly has been as ofien perpetrated in the Ame¬ 
rican woods, as in the mansions of cities. There, too, have the happy 
mothers dreamed of bearing panthers, wolves, and alligators in their 
bosoms ; or instead of a hive of bees, as in the case of Plato, a nest of 
hornets or a brace of moccasin snakes, settling over the leafy couch of 
their papooses, in omen of their future prowess in taking scalps. 

As his mother swung Macoupin in his bark cradle, suspended from 
the lofty branches of two trees by grape vines of prodigious length, or 
strapped him by bear-skin thongs in a box made from a hollow limb, to 
her back, he thrust out his copper pug proboscis, and squalled the Indian 
powow in a sort of artificial musical rhythm, even from his very birth. 
The proud and fond squaw found in this, and a hundred other prognos¬ 
tications, that if her dear Talking Potato was not destined to grow up 
under the ascendant star as a warrior, scalp-taker, and man-killer, he 
was at least pre-ordained to the first place in the second grade of Indian 
honors—that of unrivalled eloquence. The mother evinced her sagacity, 
as a diviner or medicine woman—for never had boy shown more preco¬ 
cious aptitudes for excelling in the art of preaching. As he grew up to 
boy’s estate, he was called among the Indian boys JVoc-o-w»psy, or the 
Hectorer* because he was everlastingly discussing the why and the 
wherefore—lecturing, exalting, degrading and rejecting men, matters, and 
things, at his sovereign pleasure. The boys, in his presence, laughed 
with him; for they dreaded his voluble tongue, and his powers of ridi¬ 
cule. But as soon as he disappeared, they laughed more heartily at him, 
and, still more, hated him most emphatically. And whether the sport 
was shooting arrows or hunting raccoons, all the wit under their red 
scalps was put in requisition to find some decent pretext on which to 
exclude from sharing in their amusement Noconipsy Hishewa, or the 
Hectoring Babbler. 
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This propensity steadily grew upon him, until he arrived at the period 
when Indian youth put off the boy and assume the warrior. It was 
shrewdly and generally suspected in the tribe, that Noconipsy’s valor 
lay somewhere near the roots of his tongue, or in his legs. At any rate, 
no place was assigned him among the warriors. In fact, he used to harp 
most eloquently upon the folly of taking the great pains necessary to the 
bearing and bringing up of papooses, and then running about the woods 
and prairies, and crouching behind the trees, in hunger, fatigue, exposure, 
and wounds, merely to scalp and kill them. 4 Better,’ he would say, 

4 not to beget them, and lay on a sunny day and look up at the sun, and 
luxuriate in indolent existence all the time that would have been re¬ 
quired first to beget them, and then kill them.’ 

As for hunting for clothing and subsistence, he was eloquent to the 
extent of a yarn—that, had he been a preacher, would have amounted to 
the twentiethly—to prove that it was both much easier and more philo¬ 
sophical to bring the stomach to bear fasting, than to be everlastingly 
running about the woods to hunt for meat, which as soon as devoured 
left the appetite continually verging towards the point where it required 
to be gorged again—running round in an unchanging circle of hunting 
and eating, while it was much easier to attack the evil at its source by ac¬ 
customing the stomach to dispense with this alternate repletion and 
exhaustion. As to the article of clothing, he inferred that it was both 
easier and more convenient, to wear the birth-day suit which that most 
admirable tailor, Nature, had fitted exactly to the shape, and which needed 
no pains to renew. He it was, in haranguing on this subject, and in 
proving that the back and other parts of the body could be accustomed 
as easily to dispense with clothing as the hand or face, who adopted the 
energetic figure, 4 1 am all face !’ 

But although he most faithfully followed his own inculcations, so far 
as concerned the point of never troubling his head with hunting or 
laboring, if he could help it, in any way, it was shrewdly remark¬ 
ed, that he was rather choice, as regarded both the appearance and the 
quality of his own buffalo dress; and as to eating, he was never so 
eloquent or long-winded upon the philosophy of abstinence, as when 
he had just risen from a hearty meal of rich bear’s flesh, sauced with 
the cloying dainty of a cake composed of lard and honey. But if he 
did not pay for his fare in the customary Indian mode of hunting, or 
toil for it, he had always at the disposal of his entertainers a compensa- 
tion in preaching, which, estimated by the scale of values in his own 
mind, repaid them in wisdom and philosophy for every ounce an hundred 
fold. Preaching was his grand vocation, and a thunder-storm of words 
was always pent up in his brain, like the winds in the cavern of A£olus. In 
short, he carried about with him a sort of travelling pulpit, which, when¬ 
ever he could And a congregation to listen, he forthwith unstrapped, and 
began to harangue. The Indians are a grave, thoughful, silent people, 
who not only consider taciturnity a virtue, but have the grace to practise 
what they inculcate. Words pass with them for little or nothing. Deeds, 
resgestcti are their ideal model; and a person who departs from the gra¬ 
vity and silence which are the inseparable characteristics of a renowned 
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warrior, becomes, in their estimation, a sort of woman. In fact, they de¬ 
nominate him by a term which may be translated, according to the con¬ 
text, babbler , or old squaw. Even the females among them, who, like 
their sisters among the whites, do dearly love a little comfortable collo¬ 
quy of scandal among themselves, think much higher of a warrior than 
a babbling man—and the word was, whenever they saw Macoupin ap¬ 
proaching them, charged with his yarns, 4 There comes the Talking Po¬ 
tato, and we shall have a double dose of preaching.’ 

A whole volume of Algonquin saws might be collected, which, like the 
facetiae of the Greeks, the bulls of the Irish, and the sayings of the se¬ 
ven wise masters, modified a little to suit the phrase and mode of the 
people, have been said and sung in every country and age; and which 
among this people are entitled 4 The saws of the Talking Potato.’ We 
have room only for two or three, which may stand as samples of a string 
as numerous as could be put in requisition by Sancho Panza. ‘ You 
can see better,’ he used to say, with an oracular air, 4 through a log 
when there is a hole through it’ 4 We can best prophesy after the 
event.’ When any one spoke with solicitude about any apprehended 
event, he used to remark, with a most sagacious upward cast of the eye, 
4 1 hope we shall all be the better for it at the end of the year.’ 

He was advised to take him a squaw, and for this purpose, Waneta, 
or the Goldfinch, was proposed ; but he flouted at the idea of incurring 
such a vexation and expense. Love, according to his account of it, was a 
fever, a falling sickness, an insanity, a being covered with fleas; and he dis¬ 
coursed eloquently about the vexations, sorrows, jealousies and troubles, 
consequent upon this passion. He forgot not to include in the miseries 
of this condition, the probability of a shower of papooses, and the requi¬ 
site cradles, blankets, food, and the like. According to the maxims of 
his philosophy, he found it hard enough to take care of himself. When 
reminded by the common-place men of his tribe, that if his maxims were 
really wise and right, all ought to adopt them, and that if they did, the 
living world would come to an end, he used to utter his common excla¬ 
mation : 4 Whoo! I say let it come to an end! The sooner the better. 
It is better to be full than hungry—to sleep than be awake: not to be, 
is better than either.’ 

He used to look particularly shrewd and deep while inveighing against 
disturbing himself with the ambition of being a great man. On this sub¬ 
ject, he abounded in the common places of declamation. He was ac¬ 
customed to say, in his profound humility, that he considered it a much 
sublimer degree of distinction and greatness to be a philosopher and the 
Talking Potato, than any fame which war or the chase could bestow; 
and yet the idea that this was ambition and vanity only in another form, 
never entered his head. In this way he had spun such scraps of preach¬ 
ing, that, as wide as the range of the Algonquin excursions extended, 
Macoupin was acknowledged the greatest preacher and philosopher that 
the annals of the story of the red men could furnish. Nor could his 
humility, bottomless as it was, have endured the thought that there was 
as great a preacher, moralist, and philosopher any where—not in the 
north-western woods only, but in the world. The men indeed curled the 
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lip when his pre-eminent reputation was the theme of remark : but the 
ladies* the world over, regard this sort of endowment with a more favora¬ 
ble eye. To them, the Talking Potato was ever a great man, next to a 
warrior, and the rather as, notwithstanding his tirades against love and 
matrimony in the abstract, it was whispered by the men that our grave 
moralist was slyly, and behind the bush and the curtain of night, a most 
efficient admirer of the female red-skins, possessing acknowledged abili¬ 
ties at wheedling, flattering, complimenting, and singing Indian songs to 
the tune of he-ow-aw. He had whispered many an album song in the 
listening ear of knowing squaws. In a word, he was almost as much 
admired and followed by the red ladies, as he was despised by their hus¬ 
bands, lovers, and fathers. Nevertheless, had it been a question between 
an Algonquin and Winnebago warrior, which tribe could furnish the best 
and most eloquent preacher, the Algonquin would have gone his death 
on the declaration, that Macoupin was the greatest orator that the records 
of Indian story, in any age or country of America could furnish. 

The Algonquins at this time supported in their tribe a number of Jesuit 
missionaries. Macoupin treated them with a guarded deference. With¬ 
out having professed Christianity, he maintained, with a good deal of 
judgment, the reputation of a sort of philosophic believer; and having, 
as was readily perceived, a great influence among the red ladies, he was 
at once viewed as an instrument, through whose consideration a stronger 
bearing might be exercised upon the tribe. It happpened at this period 
that a young and remarkably handsome missionary arrived from Paris 
at Quebec, who created a prodigious sensation in that provincial capital, 
and in Montreal, as a man of the most exalted piety, and the most as¬ 
tonishing powers of sacred eloquence and thrilling pathos. The ladies 
became deeply impressed. Every one said, * What an astonishing 
preacher! Oh ! did you hear that melting sermon!’ Tears were shed, 
and lovely female eyes were raised, wherever this blessed young man 
uplifled his voice. In one word, he was the fashion , the rage, the star; 
all eloquent, all pious, and soul-subduing. Moreover, to sustain this 
elevated place in the thoughts of the fashionable world, he had, or ap¬ 
peared to have, a sanctity that might have put Saint Anthony in fear of a 
rival. Meat he eschewed: eggs were too nutritive: new milk savored 
too much of luxuiy. Skimmed milk, cold potatoes, and corn bread were 
his only ostensible diet. But it was his costume which more particu¬ 
larly designated him a man whose thoughts were above the world. His 
shoes were full of rents and patches. His unmentionables had nume¬ 
rous chasms. His hair-shirt was seldom or ever changed. His noble 
black locks hung down in uncombed disorder; always, however, exhibit¬ 
ing his high, bold forehead in striking relief. But, although as ragged 
as the blessed St Juniper, he did not, like him, deem that the unsavoiy 
smell of a dirty person would keep off Satan and his temptations; and 
he had no dread of a visitation from the Spirit of Evil while he wore old and 
tattered clothes, if they yielded an agreeable odor. Of course, while he 
was as ragged as a mendicant, his person was always redolent of cologne 
water and lavender. Nor does it appear that he ever exhibited those 
energetic marks of contempt for cleanliness in the houses of his enter- 
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tainers, that the blessed St. Juniper was said to take a pride in showing. 
The people bowed to this holy man as he passed the streets. Young 
maidens felt pleasure in having his fructifying shadow fall upon them as 
he walked by. This eloquent preacher in Quebec, and the Talking Po¬ 
tato in the woods of the Algonquins, were kindred spirits, and ministers 
of parallel functions,—the difference in their character and position 
mainly consisting in the modification of the different circumstances under 
which they had been trained. Two little incidents, in regard to this 
blessed St. Juniper junior, rather tended for a while to diminish the 
estimated odor of his sanctity. A female servant in his establishment 
unfortunately fructified from the piety of the spiritual minded man, to the 
great detriment of the simple girl; and in some legal process which was 
instituted on this occasion, it was discovered that he repaired the ex¬ 
haustion which preaching and alms-deeds wrought in his constitution, 
by what the Germans call schnaps , and the English, drams. But long 
after these incidents, so untoward to the reputation of his piety, had 
transpired in Quebec, his fame for austerity and preaching continued to 
advance in the woods, although it had passed away in the cities. There 
was, for a while, no talk among the Algonquins but about the self-deny¬ 
ing austerity and the soul-subduing eloquence of St. Juniper junior. The 
Talking Potato was piqued. His envy was aroused. 4 1 can travel to 
Quebec,’ thought he to himself, 4 and see, and hear in what points he 
excels me in preaching. I can either copy his arts, or come back and 
decry them.’ No sooner thought than done. The preaching man of 
the woods was on his way to visit the preaching man of the cities, round 
whose morning tripod so many young and beautiful ladies had been daily 
waiting, to catch a few words of spiritual advice or encouragement as 
they fell from his reverend lips. 

Few details of this journey of the Talking Potato, which must have 
been one of great interest, remain. The only authentic memoranda of 
him, from the time of his departure from the tribe to his reaching the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, are, that a red man, ragged, reckless, but yet 
with an elevated look, a lofty step, and an air as if he knew a thing or 
two, and disdained to smile, admire any thing, or express any surprise 
at aught which the view of the establishments of white men could offer, 
paddled a very inferior dug-out into the basin at Black Rock. He had 
heard that there was a great fall in the river somewhere not far from 
that place, and the deep and heavy roar fell plainly upon his ear. But he 
was too self-important to inquire at what precise distance this fail was 
situated ; or where it would be requisite to take his dug-out from the ri¬ 
ver, and carry it round the falls. No. This would have been an ad¬ 
mission of equality and dependence, which the enlightened mind of 
the Talking Potato was above showing. Of course, without a particle 
of the heroic purpose of Sam. Patch, he found himself on the slope to¬ 
wards the tremendous abyss, almost two miles above it, and borne fu¬ 
riously down through the curling and snow-white surface, pitching from 
point to point with terrific celerity. Not yet disposed nor prepared to 
encounter the presence of the fVakondah , he put forth powers of row¬ 
ing which no one dreamed had ever existed in his indolent spirit. All 
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would not do. A minute convinced him that over the fearful leap he 
must go. He sung half a stave of his death-song, but feeling his throat 
dry, as he came near the American shore, he was observed to raise a 
bottle of whiskey, with which he had supplied himself at Black Rock, to 
his lips, and was heard to utter the last saw of preaching which he ever 
pronounced: * It is a pity the water of life should be lost’ He drank 
off the contents of his bottle, and furnished himself with the requisite 
courage for descending the Falls. T. F. 


Mr. CLARENCE GOWER: 

OR, A PEEP I If TO A * GENTEE&* BOARDIFO-HOU8E. 

' Welt,, thus we play the fools with jhe time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds 
and mock us/ 


There was a general cachination around the tea-table of Number 
seven Lambkin-street, and every fair face was convulsed with laughter. 

This mirth arose from Miss Penny’s having asked Dr. Rhubarb if he 
had been in Broadway that afternoon, to which the Doctor facetiously 
replied that he had. 

4 Doctor,’ said a little mincing voice, proceeding from what looked like 
a seal lopped oyster, with a garnishing of carrots by way of head-dress ; 
4 Doctor, were there many ladies out to-day V 

4 Many, Madam,’ was the reply, accompanied by a most formal incli¬ 
nation of the head. 

Another running laugh rewarded the Doctor’s remark; and as every 
beringed hand held suspended a modicum of bread and butter, I thought 
each piece looked pathetically like a respited victim. 

The Doctor settled hi3 cravat, buttoned his coat, and brushed away 
his hair, like a man who had done a great action, and forthwith rewarded 
himself with a sip of souchong. 

4 The ladies,’ said a red-faced little gentleman, inspired with emula¬ 
tion by the success of the Doctor— 1 the ladies are like the blossoms of 
spring!’ 

There was no reply, save one faint, hesitating laugh—for the poor 
man was married—and as the response was from his better half, it was 
but a reverberation of an echo. 

Let me advise all who are in pursuit of that grand desideratum, a 
home, and whose purses are not sufficiently well lined to command one 
of their own, to repair without delay to Number seven Lambkin-street. 
There 4 for a consideration’ they will be received, as Mrs. Copperas 
would say, 4 into the bosom of the family,’ and entitled to all the innumer¬ 
able delights attendant upon the social intercourse of that favored man¬ 
sion. If, however, they are vulgar cranching mortals, who prefer an at¬ 
mosphere redolent of roast beef to the etherial banquet of vacuity—if 
they would rather have a time-honored carpet, and a table fuming with 
joints and turkeys, than a bright new Brussels and a board whose plat- 
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ten are sparse and delicately tenanted, let them avoid Number seven 
aforesaid, as sailors would an ice-berg. It is not for such gross beings 
that we write—and if hungry eyes are now dwelling upon these pages, 
let the ravenous orbs seek some more congenial resting-place. 

Number seven Lambkin-street is the model of a genteel boarding-house. 
The hostess, Mrs. Ballatine, is a portly lady with a Turkish turban, and 
has a decidedly * genteel’ aspect—her parlor is 4 genteelly’ furnished— 
her table has a 4 genteel’ set-out of cut glass and silver forks; and even 
Becky, the waiter, with her frizzled Ethiopean coiffure , and her small, 
compressed waist, has an air of great 4 gentility.’ 

The minimum of viands, it is true, is somewhat carefully apportioned 
to the maximum of mouths-—but this only serves to teach the banqueter 
to value the gifts of Providence as they deserve. His latent ambition is 
called forth in the procuring of his supplies, and his best affections are 
elicited in the process of mastication. Every potatoe looks as if it were 
of some consequence in the world—and he transfers it to his plate with 
all the pride and gratulation that Sir William Phipps must have felt, 
when he fished up the golden freightage of a Spanish galleon. The 
starveling leg of mutton affords him a theme for the melancholy musings 
of sympathy—and the organ of veneration swells while he dissects the 
sinewy beef. 

Mrs. Ballatine is a widow: and I have heard it rumored, that the dear 
defunct made rather an unceremonious exit from this world of trouble. 
He was inordinately fond of lobster, but the 4 lady of his love’ had ex¬ 
pressly forbid his indulging in this expensive luxury. 

One bright summer’s morning, however, she had gone out to pass the 
day with her sister, Mrs. Scrimp—and the good man thought he would 
have a feast. He purchased the lobster of the market, and carrying it 
stealthily home, through odorous streets and by-lanes, lest he should chance 
to encounter the indignant glances of his spouse, he bribed Becky,— 
who was then maid of all work,—to cook it for his dinner. Tnree 
o’clock came, and with it the panting Mr. Ballatine. The smoking 
lobster was placed upon the table—the bib was adjusted—the soft air 
came in through the window from a little yard filled with flowers, and 
Mr. Ballatine threw himself back for a moment in his chair to enjoy this 
acmd of felicity. Anon, his eye sparkled—he seized a knife—tore the 
epicurean morsels from the lobster—and was just in the act of trans¬ 
ferring an immense piece of green fat to his plate, when he heard the 
voice of Mrs. Ballatine in the hall. Unfortunate husband! Horror 
struck and bewildered, instead of placing the uplifted mass upon his 
plate, he shovelled it into his expanded mouth! I must draw a veil over 
the dreadful scene. 

Mrs. Ballatine still preserves a fondness for domination; and as her 
charges are moderate, and it is the interest of her boarders to remain with 
her, she is almost as despotic in her little realm as the Grand Seignior 
himself. If an offence is committed, the culprit is unceremoniously re¬ 
proved—end although the ladies and gentlemen occasionally grumble in 
their own apartments, or when they join each other in the street, their 
indignation rarely finds vent in the presence of the lady of the mansion. 
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It is the custom of Number seven to assemble in t the parlor of an 
evening, and thither we will adjourn with the reader. 


4 Ladies, would you like a light ?’ asked Mrs. BaUatine of the dark* 
ling party, who one by one had stumbled in, and succeeded in seating 
themselves—their white drapery alone visible in the gloaming. 

4 If you please, Mrs. BaUatine,’ said an uncertain and tremulous voice. 

4 Becky, bring the lamp,’ caUed the hostess, in no very amiable 
accents, to the sable nymph who was irradiating the hall luminary. 

Becky accordingly proceeded to throw light on the subject Mrs. 
BaUatine turned her flashing eyes upon the corner from whence the as¬ 
senting voice had proceeded—but the bird had flown, or, in the more 
elegant language of Campbell, 4 No lady was seen.’ The offending fair 
one had changed her place under the cover of darkness; and the glances 
of the angry dame fell innoxious upon a vacant ottoman. 

The married ladies now grouped themselves around the centre table, 
and long rolls of embroidery and interminable frills speedily floated in 
the soft glimmer of the astral. The young ladies—single ladies are 
always young—seated themselves upon the sofa; and the gentlemen 
who had been discussing their cigars at the door, or taking a leisure 
stroll through the street in their luxurious summer 4 round-abouts,’ now 
put on their broad-cloth coats, and came in— 

■■ ‘ heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-storm.' 

4 Doctor,’—eaid Miss Fox, our old acquaintance with the shell-fish 
visage, to that sapient gentleman, who had drawn a chair into the charmed 
vicinity of the sofa— 4 Doctor—were you ever in love V 

4 Don’t ask me! Miss Fox,’ said the doctor, spreading his skinny 
hand upon the spot where his heart was supposed to be. 

The fair bevy laughed immoderately. 

A shuffling was now heard at the street door—and the auriculars of 
the ladies peeped forth instanter from their embowering ringlets. 

4 Ah, Mr. Gower !’ exclaimed all the ladies in a breath— 4 where have 
you been all day?’ 

Mr. Gower, who now entered, was a short, stumpy young man, with 
immense blue eyes, and a very 4 lengthy’ proboscis. He was a foreign 
gentleman, and entitled to great consideration. 

4 Have you missed me, ladies ?’ said he, with an insinuating smile. 

4 Missed you, Mr. Gower!’ exclaimed Miss Penny— 'misted you /’— 

4 Miss Penny,’ said Mrs. BaUatine, 4 was it you that drank out of this 
tumbler?’ 

4 Yes Ma’am,’ said the crest-fallen damsel. 

4 1 would thank you. Miss Penny, to be more careful. You have made 
a great spot on this table, and I am by no means sure that it wiU ever 
come out.’ 

At this rebuke, the lady leaned her head upon her hand with the air 
of an injured innocent The sewing ladies looked at her with upraised 
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needles, and a rustling was made with a newspaper, over which some 
sympathising gentlemen glanced at the fair unfortunate. 

Becky was summoned—and her wax and brushes soon removed the 
ring which had been formed upon the shining surface of the mahogany. 

A silence of some minutes supervened, and Mr. Clarence Gower 
walked to the window. His sympathies were with the gentle Miss Penny. 

How fraught with themes for moralizing are the commonest incidents 
of life! Were the milk of human kindness never turned to 4 bonny clab¬ 
ber,’ the addition of joy to the nectarine bowl would be like honey added 
to sugar, and existence itself would soon become cloying and insipid. 
A proper admixture of sweet and sour remedies this evil, and renders 
life a luxurious banquet. 

Miss Penny at last raised her drooping head, like a revived crocus, 
and asked Mr. Gower if he admired Childe Harold 1 

4 Childe Harold ?’ said Mr. Gower, musingly. 

4 Yes—Lord Byron’s Childe Harold.’ 

4 Ah, I recollect He was a fine little boy 1 He used often to come to 
Gower-hall with his papa—and my mother, Lady Caroline, would pet 
him, to be sure 1 I remember, as 1 was walking arm in arm with my 
friend the Duke of Devonshire, through our beautiful park (one of the 
finest in England by the bye,) little Harold came running up to us with 
a splendid, fine bunch of flowers as the gardener had just given him.’ 

4 Dear little fellow!’ said Miss Penny adroitly. 

4 Pa,’ said she to an old gentleman who was reading, 4 is there any 
thing in the newspaper to-night about Uncle William ?’ 

4 No !’—said the paternal voice, rather gruffly. 

4 Uncle William is in Congress,’ said Miss Penny, turning to Mr. 
Gower; 4 and as all our property is vested in the United States’ Bank, 
he of course makes great efforts to procure its re-charter.’ 

Mr. Clarence Gower acknowledged this piece of news by as profound 
an inclination of the head, as if all the money bags in 4 The Monster’s’ 
vault had descended upon it through the ceiling. 

The volatile Miss Fox and the facetious Doctor Rhubarb were chat¬ 
ting on another corner of the sofa, and frequent bursts of laughter 
evinced the mirth-inspiring nature of their conversation. Miss Fox was 
asking the Doctor 4 if he had ever seen a Turkey Buzzard V 

Before the star of Mr. Clarence Gower arose upon Number seven, 
the Doctor was lord of the ascendant. For him did the lingering fair 
one adjust her last ringlet before she descended to the dining-room : for 
him did her silvery laugh ring like the intonation of a belle , and her bright 
eyes glance like the roving meteors of the sky. Now, how changed the 
scene! Ah Doctor, Doctor! 4 Where are now your flashes of merri¬ 
ment that were wont to set the table in a roar? Not one left to mock 
your own grinning !* 

In the absence of Mr. Gower, the doctor’s wit would enjoy a tempo¬ 
rary resuscitation; but when that luminary re-appeared, he faded before 
its unequalled brightness. Miss Penny, who had once lent him her un¬ 
divided attention, now directed the artillery of her charms against his 
more fortunate rivaL 
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Miss Fox was somewhat more constant—but, if the truth must be 
told, she was rather and her carefully preserved garments and 

attic apartment betokened to his experienced eyes the invidious presence 
of economy. 

It was about half past ten by the alabaster clock upon the mantlepiece, 
when the inmates of Number seven began to disperse to their several 
dormitories. Before they separated, however, a pic-mc party to Hoboken 
had been arranged for the next day, at the instance of Mr. Clarence 
Gower, who had been describing to Miss Penny one at which he was 
present among the groves of Gower-hall, given by his cousin, the Earl 
of Northford, to the choicest of all the beauty and chivalry of England. 
The last dilatory lady at length rolled up her work, and departed-—the 
last yawning gentleman took up his little bit of candle and ascended, 
with groaning steps, to the dominions of Morpheus. 

The provident Mrs. Ballatme was now left alone in her parlor; and 
after placing the chairs in order against the wall, and putting out the 
light, she proceeded to her kitchen to see if she could eke out from the 
remnants of the day, sufficient for the pic-nic of the morrow. All who 
have any insight into the politics of Number seven, will of course under¬ 
stand that she was included in the projected excursion. 

It was a bright and beautiful summer’s morning, when the ruralizing 
party left their favored domicile for the shades of Hoboken. As they 
wended their way daintily to the ferry, the fruit-vending songsters ceased 
their warblings to gaze after them, and the dustman wiped the mote from 
his eye that he might the better behold the remarkable procession. Two 
by two they walked, like grimalkin’s party in the picture-book—each 
lady with a parasol—each gentleman with a cane. Becky brought up 
the rear, with a basket of very 4 genteel’ dimensions. 

* Ah! if I only had my yacht here!’ said Mr. Clarence Gower, as he 
stood at the window of the ferry-house, looking out upon the waters. 
4 Lord William Melbourne and myself used to row the ladies about upon 
the Terns in high snuff! Lord William is a rum Hm, to be sure! Good- 
hearted, though,—poor fellow!’ 

His auditors looked admiringly. 

4 ’Ere is a boy as has caught a crab!’ exclaimed Mr. Gower, forget¬ 
ting his noble friend in the enthusiasm of the moment. And the ladies 
rushed to the window to get a sight of the prodigy. 

The portly Mrs. Ballatine was sitting quietly in one corner of the 
ferry-house, wrapped in the happiest cogitations. She did not rise to 
witness the basketting of the crab. Her widowed face shone with com¬ 
placency ; for as but few of the gentlemen were permitted, by their busi¬ 
ness, to join the recreating troupe, it had been arranged that those who 
remained behind should get their dinners at eating-houses. 

Mr. Clarence Gower, Doctor Rhubarb, the gruff papa of Miss Penny, 
who accompanied her flaxen-ringletted mamma, and another ancient 
mari , formed the escort of the party. 

The ringing of the steam-boat bell now gave warning of its speedy 
departure. The gentlemen deposited their sixpences with the toll-keeper 
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—the ladies meanwhile looking sedulously the other way—and the whole 
posse passed on board, with Becky at their heels. 

The enjoyments of the morning were varied and unspeakable. Miss 
Fox chased butterflies, and laughed: Mrs. Ballatine picked up mulber¬ 
ries and ate them, encouraging others to do the same: Mr. Penny 
grumbled about shoe-leather—and the married ladies wondered how late 
it was: Doctor Rhubarb was endeavoring to keep up with Miss Fox, 
and repeating a great many very witty things. 

But where were Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower ? 

It is well known to all the visitants of our beautiful Hoboken, that 
there is a road winding along the very margin of the river, separated by 
high, precipitous banks from the upper and more beaten path. There 
was that gentle pair, roaming with enamoured footsteps. The summer’s 
sun, it is true, beat glaringly upon their heads; and the stones of that 
rugged causeway were somewhat flinty beneath their feet; but the grow¬ 
ing interest of their conversation consoled them for such petty annoy¬ 
ances. After the relation of some interesting particulars by Mr. Cla¬ 
rence Gower, concerning his noble relatives in England—and Miss 
Penny had described her uncle William’s country-seat—their discourse 
took a rather more tender turn : 

4 Look V said Mr. Clarence Gower, with enthusiasm, pointing to the 
palisades— 4 look at those ’ills : how nicely they are shingled down to the 
water, to be sure. Pray, Miss Penny,’ he added, apparently in deep 
abstraction, 4 do you ever braid your hair V 

4 Yes, Sir,’ said the blushing beauty, in amazement at the question. 

4 1 have often thought,’ said Mr. Gower, 4 that as the strands of hair 
mingle in the braid, so should foreign strands become one in the bonds 
of unity. Ah, Miss Penny! could I but hope that at some future day 
we might stroll together upon the Terns, like we now stroll together 
upon the Hudson !’- 

The lady’s parasol hid her trepidation—but Mr. Gower peeped under 

it as he spoke.- We shall satisfy impertinent curiosity no farther. 

Such scenes should be sacred. 


It was about three o’clock when the dispersed party re-assembled in 
a shady nook of the Elysian Fields for their rural repast. It was then 
observed that Mr. Gower was remarkably assiduous in his attentions, 
and that they were received with the utmost graciousness. After all 
were seated upon the grass, Becky’s basket was put in requisition. Mrs. 
Ballatine looked rather cojiscious , as bone after bone was pulled forth— 
and she eyed the few straggling crumbs that fell upon the ground with 
melancholy glances of regret. Becky sat remote during the feast: and 
when her empty basket w'as returned to her, her black visage lengthened 
into the most rueful perspective. 

4 Becky,’ said Mrs. Ballatine, whispering in her ear, as the poor girl 
obeyed her summons: 4 Becky, since they have ate every thing up, you 
must wait patiently until you get home.’ 
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Becky hung her head—she looked a9 though she could have hung 
herself—and resumed her position in the back ground. 

During the repast very little had been said, but the partially refreshed 
pleasure-seekers now began to be more chatty . Doctor Rhubarb and 
Miss Fox ran away to pick a head of red clover, which that young lady 
had descried at a distance, and their bursts of merriment were soon borne 
upon the breeze to the more sober loiterers they bad left. 

Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower at length arose and sauntered 
pensively in the direction of the colonnade. The old gentlemen lighted 
their cigars with their Lucifer-matches, and the married ladies winked 
their eyes sleepily in the straggling sunbeams that came down upon them 
through the trees. 

The lengthening shadows of evening at last began to fall upon the 
green sward, and the musquitoes to swarm up from the marshes. 

The missing couples now rejoined their companions ; the old gentle¬ 
men threw down the remnants of their cigars, and the recumbent ladies 
arose and bestirred themselves. The day bad passed without a flaw in 
its felicity, and the whole party proceeded homeward in a mood of quiet 
enjoyment. The sun had just set, and the ruddy light of day yet lingered 
in the western skies, as the happy family, with Mrs. Ballatine at their 
head, passed up Barclay-street on their return. Becky had left them at the 
ferry, and was now probably in the kitchen at home, rioting upon crusts 
and onions. Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower had, therefore, no 
fears of being overheard as they lingered behind their companions; and 
the advanced period of the day emboldened the gentleman to offer the 
lady his arm, which, with a slight tremor, she accepted. 

4 It was just such an evening as this,’ said he, 4 that I bade adieu to 
Gower-hall !’ 

4 Was it V said Mis9 Penny, in accents of the gentlest sympathy. 

4 Mr. Flipkins,’ said a very gentlemanly-looking man, touching the 
arm of our hero. 

Mr. Gower started as if stung by a swarm of hornets. 

4 Mr. Flipkins,’ peraeveringly continued the person who addressed 
him, 4 1 wish you to come to my house, early to-morrow morning, to 
cut my children’s hair. I am going to take them into the country at 
nine. Come at half-past seven. I should like you to cut it shorter than 
before. You left it so long, then, that in less than a week it wanted 
clipping again.’ 

4 Sir !’ said the horror-stricken Mr. Clarence Gower. 

4 Be sure and come early, Flipkins,’ said the gentleman, passing on. 

Miss Penny disengaged her hand from the arm of Mr. Clarence 
Gower, and buttoned her right hand glove. 

4 The fool!’ said he ; 4 who did be take me for V 

Miss Penny made no answer. The person who bad accosted him 
bad been pointed out to her in the street, and was known to her, as one 
of the most respectable merchants in the city. The sun of Mr. Cla¬ 
rence Gower was set forever. She increased her pace—Mr. Gower, 
alias Mr. Flipkins, did the same—and they were soon in the immediate 
vicinity of Miss Fox and Doctor Rhubarb-—who, bearing their footsteps 
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behind them, looked back with faces of such beaming complacency, and 
laughed with such heartfelt glee, that Miss Penny coul,d have died of 
vexation. 

In this mood, they arrived at Number seven Lambkin-street, and 
Mr. Clarence Gower, recollecting an engagement, left them at its 
threshold. 

4 What do you think V —said Miss Penny, as the ladies stopped for a 
moment in the parlor, before they ascended to their rooms to take off 
their bonnets : 4 Mr. Clarence Gower is a hair-dresser 1* 

4 A hair-dresser !’ exclaimed all the ladies, perfectly aghast. 

4 Yes! , said Miss Penny, 4 a hair-dresser!’—and she proceeded to re¬ 
late the circumstances that we have already narrated. 

Her gruff papa guffawed long and loudly. 

4 1 thought so P said her flaxen-ringletted mamma: 4 1 thought so from 
the firstand all the other ladies declared that they too had always been 
very suspicious that Mr. Clarence Gower was 4 nothing great.’ 

That evening, when the family were assembled in the drawing-room 
for their nightly feast of intellect, there was a visible hiatus in their 
circle, and a shade of melancholy indignation might be traced in the 
physiognomies of all the ladies. The Doctor, however, seemed to be in 
unusually high spirits. He had now no rival near his throne, and was 
very witty at the expense of his late competitor. In the midst of the 
somewhat mournful merriment caused by his remarks, a porter came 
to take away the effects of Mr. Flipkins, and to settle his bill. The walls 
of Number seven Lambkin-street never again enclosed the person of 
that unfortunate gentleman. 

When Miss Penny had retired that night to the solitude of her own 
apartment, she thought over all the past. She remembered by-gone 
weeks, and Mr. Gower, as he then stood in her affections—an eminent 
English nobleman, with the most exquisite manners, and the best blood 
in his veins. She then reverted to the present, and shuddered at the broad 
light in which his image was presented. 4 Infamous impostor! Proba¬ 
bly at the very moment when she had been bewailing his absence the 
preceding day, and looking anxiously for his return, the wretch was ac¬ 
tually employed in cutting hair !’ The reflection cut her to the heart. 

Things have now returned pretty much to their old footing at Num¬ 
ber seven Lambkin-street—but Mrs. Ballatine has not yet recovered 
from the astounding intelligence that her house had been polluted by the 
residence of a vulgar hair-dresser. Miss Penny lavishes her sweetest 
smiles upon the Doctor, and that witty gentleman is reinstated in all his 
ancient privileges. He occasionally brings word to the tea-table that 
he has seen Mr. Clarence Gower, alias Mr. Flipkins, dodging around 
some adjacent corner, and expresses a hope that the curling irons will 
not burn his fingers. 

Then all the ladies laugh. E. B. C. 
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EXCERPTA 

FROM THI CONNOR PLACE BOOK OP A IEPTU A fl ER All A R, 


NUMBER SIX. 


XL1X. 

MEDICAL ABSURDITIES. 

The complicated and ludicrous medical prescriptions of past years, 
form a most extraordinary contrast with the simple directions of the pro- 
sent day. For the amusement of the readers of the Knickerbocker, I 
extract from my Common-place Book, a few prescriptions from a hook 
of great repute in its day, 4 Etmuller’s London Practice of Physic, 1690.’ 

For the Strangury .—* The cure in general is performed by astringents, 
especially the decoction of calamint, agrimony, and mint in wine; the 
powders of galangal, aloes wood, myrrh, frankincense, gum arabic, and 
mastic. The most noted species are the throat of a cock roasted* 
pounded, and given to a dram in wine; the powder of a burnt or cab* 
cin'd hedge-hog ; the powder called Medulla Saxorum ; the inner tuni- 
cle of a hen’s ventricle , which, when dried, becomes hard like horn; the 
fish found in the belly of a pike ; the powder of o sow's womb ; the pow¬ 
der of hog's hoofs ; the powder of dried mice ; and the dung of a she- 
goat /’ 

For a Polypus .— 4 If a polypus have any tendency to a cancer, it 
ought not to be meddled with. If it be ulcerated, apply the water or 
ashes of frogs, powder of crabs, lead melted and dulcified, the crocus of 
steel, and such like.’ 

For Ischuria .— 4 Take of tartar vitriolated, a dram; of the salt of bean 
stalks, and salt of pigeons' dung, of each fifteen grains ; volatile salt of 
amber, twelve grains. Make a powder for three doses.’ 

For a defective ferment of the Kidneys .— 4 We exhibit the sharp sa¬ 
line diuretics, mixed with the temperate oily ingredients ; especially the 
decoction of garlic heads, the seed of hedge mustard, given to a dram in 
wine, the juice of parsnips, the spirit and salt of urine: Araelungius’s 
nephritic tincture, prepared from tartar, nitre, aotimony, and the solar 
flint stones; the carminative spirit, the volatile spirit of tartar; the spirit 
of sal-ammoniac, the volatile salt or distilled oil of amber; the spirit or 
juice of earth worms; the powder, juice, and infusion of wood lice ; the 
infusion of Spanish flies in wine, or their diuretic essence prepared with 
the tincture of tartar; the infusion of horse's dung in Rhenish wine; the 
urtne of a goat; crab’s eyes mixed with wine or vinegar; the decoctions 
of red vetches, chervil, madder, or St. John’s wort; the shells of hens' 
eggs , or rather those of ostrich eggs , given to a dram, or dissolved in 
spirit of salt; the powder of snails’ shells dissolved in like manner.’ 

50 
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REPEAL OF THE EDICT OF NANTE8. 

Whew Louis the Fourteenth, according to Spence, found that all his 
persecutions of the Protestants were ineffectual, as to the recovering any 
number of them to the church, he sent for Archbishop Fenelon, who had 
always thought persecution for religion impolitic, as well as unchristian— 
complained to him of the obstinacy of the Huguenots—and said he would 
have him go down, and try whether he could convert them with his 
preaching. 4 That I will, with all my heart, Sire,’ replied the Archbishop, 
4 if you will be so good as to call off your dragoons; for ’tis they that 
drive them so much farther from us.’ 


Lf. 


DEAN SWIFT. 

The following anecdote of Dean Swift, I find recorded by Spence from 
the dictation of Pope. It displays the characteristic eccentricity of the au¬ 
thor of Gulliver’s travels : 4 Dean Swift has an odd blunt way,’ says Pope, 
4 which is mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. ’Tis so odd, that there’s no 
describing it but by facts. I’ll tell you one that just comes into my 
head : One evening Gay and I went to see him: you know how inti¬ 
mately we were all acquainted. On our coming in, 4 Hey day, gentle¬ 
men,’ says the doctor, 4 what’s the meaning of this visit 1 How came 
you to leave all the great lords, that you are so fond of, to come hither 
to see a poor Dean V 4 Because we would rather see you than any of 
them.’ 4 Ay, any one that did not know you so well as 4 I do, might believe 
you. But, since you are come, I must get supper for you, I suppose V 
4 No, doctor, we have supped already.’ 4 Supped already ! that’s im¬ 
possible : why ’tis not eight o’clock yet.’ 4 Indeed we have.’ 4 That’s 
very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must have got something for 
you. Let me see; what should I have had ? A couple of lobsters 1 
Ay, that would have done very well; two shillings: tarts;—a shilling. 
But you would drink a glass of wine with me, though you supped so 
much before the usual time, only to spare my pocket V 4 No, we had 
rather talk with you, than drink with you.’ 4 But if you had supped with 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must have drank with 
me. A bottle of wine; two shillings. Two and two are four, and one 
is five : just two and sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there is half a 
crown for you ; and there’s another for you. Sir : for I won’t save any 
thing by you, I am determined.’ This was all said and done with his 
usual seriousness; and in spite of every thing we could say to the con¬ 
trary, he actually obliged us to take the money.’ 

LII. 

WARBURTONIANA, NO. I. 

The celebrated Warburton published an edition of Shakspeare, in 
which he took the most unwarrantable liberties of changing the text, of- 
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ten manifestly perverting it, and as often rendering passages obscure, 
which in the original are perfectly clear. 1 annex a few specimens : 

1. ‘A beggarly account of empty boxes/— Romeo and Juliet . 

4 1 suspect,’ says Warburton, 4 that Shakspeare wrote— 

1 A braggartly account of empty boxes.' 

4 Not but account, 9 says the sage critic, 4 may signify number as well 
as contents . If the first, the common reading is right.’ 

Edwards, who published a book styled 4 Canons of Criticism,’ in which 
he gives a variety of proofs of the impertinence and folly of the altera¬ 
tions, asks, 4 What are the contents of empty boxes V 

2. 1 To fright the souls of fearful adversaries.’— Richard III. 

4 1 rather think,’ says Warburton, ‘he wrote the foule , (French,) 
crowd, or multitude.’ 

S. 1 Lauwcelot. The old proverb is very well parted between my master Shylock, and 
you. Sir. You have the grace of God, and he has enough * 

* Baiiaaio. Thou speak'st it well.'-— Merchant of Venice. 

4 1 should choose to read,’ says Warburton, 4 Thou spliVsl it well!’ 

4. 1 And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well.'— Love’s Ijahor Lost. 

4 We should,’ says Warburton, 4 read beauty’s crete, i. e. beauty’s 
white, from Crete!’ 


5. * All ready at a point. 1 — Macbeth. 

4 At a point may mean all ready at a time; but Shakspeare meant 
more, and certainly wrote— 

4 All ready at appoints i. e. 4 at the place appointed! ; 

LIII. 

RANDOLPHIANA. 

1. The history of the United States affords few instances of sublime 
heroism, good conduct, and consummate skill, equal to what were dis¬ 
played by General Eaton in the attack and capture of Derne, by which 
he had every prospect of expelling the usurper, Jusef Bashaw, from the 
throne of Tripoli, reinstating the legal monarch, Hamet Caramalla, Ba¬ 
shaw, and procuring the release of our prisoners without ransom, when 
the injudicious and ill-timed interference of Tobias Lear snatched the 
glorious prospect from his grasp. A motion was made in Congress to 
award a sioord to the general for his exploits, and an amendment was 
offered to strike out 4 sword? and insert 4 medaU A long, frivolous, and 
unworthy debate ensued, in which considerable opposition was made to 
both the original motion and the amendment. Mr. Randolph declared 
that if Congress were so lavish of their rewards, (!!) it would finally come 
to pass that those who wore medals or swords would be more numerous 
than the rest of the community! To the great discredit of Congress 
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the resolution and amendment were rejected, and this grand exploit was 
suffered to pass without any reward or mark of gratitude on the part of 
Congress. The legislature of Massachusetts, to its credit, redeemed 
the national character, by voting to the general a tract of land containing, 
as far as my memory serves me, ten thousand acres. 

2. In one of Mr. Randolph’s orations, he made a violent attack on the 
army of the United States, in which he did not spare that of the Revolu¬ 
tion, hut was as severe upon it as on the existing army. A Lieutenant 
Knight, an officer in the latter, feeling for the honor of the corps to 
which he belonged, determined to try the metal of the assailant. Singling 
him out in a box in the Chesnut-street theatre, he sought an opportunity 
to tread heavily on his toes, expecting to be immediately challenged for 
the offence. But in this expectation he was disappointed. Instead of 
sending a challenge, Randolph wrote a strong expostulatory letter.to John 
Adams, the then President of the United States, complaining of the inso¬ 
lence of his myrmidons in endeavoring to intimidate and brow-beat mem¬ 
bers of Congress. Whether the president took any notice of the affair, 
and, if any, what, I cannot recollect 

LIT. 

IMPORTANT LITERARY DEBATE. 

Lord Grenville, says Warburton, had long wanted to pass an 
evening with Pope. When his wish was accomplished, two hours were 
almost whollv taken up by his lordship in debating, and settling how the 
first verst of the JEneid was to be pronounced, and whether we should 
say Cicero or Kickero. This circumstance is alluded to in the Dunciad. 


LV. 


THE GERMANS. 

Although the remark may be generally true, observes Mr. Dwight, 
that where there is feeling or intellect it will be visible in the counte¬ 
nance, it certainly is not applicable to the Germans. Their faces are 
the least expressive of any nation in Europe; and even when deeply 
interested in conversation, their countenances are not indices of their 
minds or their hearts. 


LTI. 

CONVERSATIONAL POWERS OP THE PARISIANS. 

The Parisian is so accustomed to conversation from his childhood, 
that he does it with the same ease and adroitness as a soldier performs 
his drill; and so early does he discover that grace is indispensible to 
his reputation, and indeed to his being endured in society, tnat it soon 
becomes a part of his being, and he rarely, if ever, suffers from embar¬ 
rassment. 

M. C. 

Philadelphia, October 170k, 1834. 
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MILITANT ARIAS,—BY AN AMATEUR. 

Nobody is cynic or green-goose enough to deny that the present is 
the age of improvement Every thing seems to be going onward with 
a rapidity, the strides whereof may be likened unto the tread of an army 
with banners. All kinds of systems, social, political, public and private, 
seem to be better fixed than they used to be. To account for these great 
emendations on any common hypothesis, would be ridiculous. Hypo¬ 
theses are remnants of antiquity ; and 1 believe the age can yet be found 
able to dispense with them altogether. The time is not distant, 1 fancy, 
when conclusions will be jumped at without argument, and when Truth 
herself (I believe I have hit the gender of that respectable stranger,) will 
come out of the well where her troglodyte limbs have so long been 
cooling, and lift her mirror on high to irradiate the benighted brains of 
every son and daughter of Adam. 

1 say it is difficult to account for these grand emendations on any 
common cause; but I have one to which I refer them uniformly, and it 
is to my mind of a very satisfactory nature. Modern philosophers have 
discovered that, in the matter of light, the extremities of comets have 
scattered new substances into our atmosphere, and that when these ec¬ 
centric characters are in perihelio, their tails are peculiarly bright and 
flashy. Now, my impression is, that the light of these comets,—thus 
generously disbursed from their hinder sides, in an intermittent diarrhoea 
of glory,—is conveyed by some principal of induction to the mind of 
man; that the subtile rays act specifically upon some craniological 
bump of his head, inclining him to love music, poetry, politics, horse- 
stealing, or any thing of the sort, according to the character of the organ 
in which these rays may settle. To some, they convey high fiscal no¬ 
tions and a love of locomotion, as in the case of Mr. Nazro, the classi¬ 
cal teacher, who has such rapid habits and extensive relations, and who 
charges $100,000 per year, for the finishing of a scholar in his Biblical 
Instruction. To my own mind, I am sensible that there has been con¬ 
veyed a strong portion of light on the subject of musical adaptation, and 
my ears have been acted upon to a considerable extent by the same 
principle. I never witness any public amusement of late, that I do 
not begin to reflect on some way in which music might be made to help 
it on; and being an ardent though blind admirer of European customs, 
I join in that sublime chase in this science, and in all other matters of 
about the same importance, with which a large majority of my comet- 
stricken fellow-citizens seem interested. Put to my subject 

I was lounging, the other day, on one of the luxurious sofas of the 
Washington Divan, and sipping a cup of delicious coflee—unaccompa¬ 
nied, let me hint to the proprietor, by either rolls, crackers, or biscuit— 
and looking at the fine paintings and various periodicals hanging and 
lying around,—when I took up that elegant paper. Bell’s Life in Lon¬ 
don, and straightway fell into a train of deep reflection, as I sent any eye 
up and down its columns, upon the great prevalence among the gmUe- 
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men of England, of those lofty and dignified amusements, so cheering 
to intelligent minds, which are yet almost unknown in this country. I 
worked myself by degrees into a paroxysm of high-bred indignation, that 
our imitative gentry had copied so sparingly from these great trans-at- 
lantic examples, in pastimes so pleasing to humanity and healthful to the 
soul. I had touched the climax of my regret, when the following ad¬ 
vertisement caught my gaze :— 

'Cocking.— A main of cocks will take place on Wednesday the Cthinst. at the 
Royal Cockpit, West Green, Tottenham, for £3 the battle and £30 the odd, be¬ 
tween the gentlemen of Middlesex and Kent—to fight in silver. Feeders , Gumm 
and Hawick. 

'Three whole days' play will be fought at Bristol on the 19th inst. and the two 
following days, between the gentlemen of Gloucestershire and the gentlemen of 
Somersetshire, for £10 the battle, and £100 the main. Feeders , Grant, for Somer¬ 
setshire —Bumm, for Leicestershire.' 

As I peered over this notice, a train of luminous thought, rapid as the 
scintillations of a meteor, burst upon my mind. Why, said I to myself, 
has not this accomplished sport of cock-fighting been more extensively 
introduced into this meridian ?—and why should it not be done to music ? 
How few, alas! how very few of the intelligent gentlemen of this country 
have overtaken an interest in these gladiatorial rencontres between exas¬ 
perated fowls—or reflected upon the admirable manner in which their 
contests might be associated with instrumental sounds, and their jumps, 
pecks, and gaff-kicks, be timed with crotchet and quaver! To the honor 
of a few remote Kentuckians, or Indiana Hoosheroons, this eminent 
sport has found a few advocates in those distant quarters of our republic. 
Is it not time that the practice were forbidden to waste its exclusive ele¬ 
gance in the haunts of rural life, and that it were introduced into out* 
cities ? Should not cock-pits be built by the sale of stock, and capaci¬ 
ous coops be laid in ? Should not feeders be imported, to deliver lee-* 
tures on the subject—and ought there not to be competent composers 
engaged, who shall produce a series of militant arias , by means of 
which the cocks could fight with precision, and the ears of the audience 
be simultaneously deiectated 1 For the credit of the nation, and of the 
growing taste for operative, active music, I ask, can this solemn appeal 
be resisted 1 I think not. 

Some churlish, old-fashioned denizens may deem this plan infeasi¬ 
ble—but I can tell them otherwise. Let us secure the importation of 
one of those foreign fowl-supervisors. Bumm, for instance, 4 Cock- 
feeder to the gentlemen of Leicestershire,’—let him be installed as 
manager of the New-York Metropolitan Cock-pit,—and let the musical 
department be entrusted to some passionate master of the science, who 
feels the spirit of his trade,—and I warrant me the concern will prosper 
beyond hope. Our people need to be advanced in these lovely refine¬ 
ments, and I ask leave to explain how it can be done. 

Let the pit be opened as the theatres are at present. Let the curtain 
rise on the feathered combatants, standing each by his feeder, looking 
grim as Tophet, and his plumage quivering with impatience. Chanti¬ 
cleers, and fowls of that genus without distinction of sex, are peculiarly 
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susceptible to music. Martial melody seems to impregnate them with 
the very spirit of evil. At the juncture in question, let their pugnaci¬ 
ous propensities be roused by horns, bass drums, and such like soul¬ 
stirring instruments. Let the audience hear the gathering storm of 
sound which impels the fighters onward, every note kindling their ad¬ 
venturous intentions, and 4 sticking in their crops’ with ominous energy. 
What an interesting picture is thus presented ! 

1 See to their desks Apollo’s sons repair— 

Swift rides the rosin o’er the horse’s hair; 

In unison their various tones to tune, 

Murmurs the hautboy, growls the hoarse bassoon; 

In soft vibrations sighs the whispering lute— 

Twang goes thj harpsichord—too-foo, the flute ; 

Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the fiddle sharp, 

Winds the French horn, and rings the tingling harp ; 

’Till like great Jove, the leader, figuring in, 

Attunes to order the chaotic din.’ 

After the overture, let the fighting begin, to slow music. Let the fid¬ 
dlers scrape out the gaff-time,—and if the cocks do battle 4 in silver,’ let 
the music be made to imitate the jingling of that pleasant metal. As 
the combat deepens, the various instruments should express the growing 
discord; and when the unsuccessful cock begins to give in, let that pe¬ 
culiar burst of melody called a collywabble by the cockneys, which ex¬ 
presses something between a squeal and a wheeze, be extacised forth 
from the bowels of some ancient fiddle, cracked for the purpose. This 
would be truly interesting; and when the discomfitted fowl gave his final 
flutter, let his act of tumbling over be accompanied by that 4 strain which 
has a dying fall.’ 

A full blast of fac-simile cock-crowing should then proceed from the 
orchestra, significant of victory. After this, a gush of soft, low airs should 
denote the end of the strife, and express in descriptive measures, the 
falling of the feathers that have been antagonistically educed from the 
combatants during the fray, and which will just then be floating naturally 
around. The finale could be selected with propriety from the variations 
of Jim Crow. Should an after-piece be required, a set-to between the 
feeders might come off, before the assembly. 

This sketch is very imperfect—but it embodies a conception which 
I have long groaned withal, and of which I am proud—namely, the es¬ 
tablishment of Cock-fighting by Music. The plan is stupendous, I know; 
and, like all great undertakings, will probably meet with opposition,—but 
the march of Taste will cause it to succeed. Humanity, decency, dig¬ 
nity, and other cabalistic words, of no particular import, may be employ¬ 
ed against it; but this refined amusement must make its way, and float 
sweetly into favor, under the smiles of Euterpe. I am now in active 
correspondence with my worthy friend Adrian Q. Jebb, Esq., private 
cock-feeder to an English nobleman whose name I am not at liberty to 
disclose,—and I am happy in believing that he will yet visit America, to 
instruct our aristocracy in the modus operandi of his profession. 

I merely mention my plan at present, owing to the want of time, and 
shall perhaps make further disclosures to the public hereafter. In the 
meanwhile, I will merely remark, that subscription books for the Metropo- 
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litan Cock-pit will soon be open, and the scrip ready for delivery. The 
opening address is being prepared by the celebrated author of 4 The Ante¬ 
diluvians and the whole establishment will be well appointed, in all re¬ 
spects. I anticipate the co-operation of every fellow-citizen, whose 
veins contain any gentle blood, and who can trace his pedigree back to 
his grandfather without stumbling on an artizan. It is to such—fit audi¬ 
ence though few—that I commend my enterprise. Brummagem. 


SONG.—TO A CHILD. 

I (ee thee in life’s tunny prime. 

All sinless as thou art, 

With brow untouched by care or time, 
And cheek as round as ripened lime, 
Glad pulse, and bounding heart ;— 
Ah, cold are those who idly gaze, 
Unmoved by Childhood’s winning ways ! 


Thy lips to mine are freely nrest, 

Thou fair and artless child: 

No thought of guilt corrodes ihy breast, 
And heavenly dreams illume thy rest, 
Oh, cherub, undefiled 
The morrow hath no pang for thee— 
No dread, the dim futurity. 


Oh, would thy life might ever pass, 
As carelessly as now ; 

And nestling smiles forever nlay, * 
With beauty’s new and perfectday— 
The light that gilds thy brow ; 
That time might fly with rosy wing, 
And pass thee by, without a sting. 


I long, but ah! perchance in vain, 
To find, in after-time, 

While lingering on thy looks again, 
That thou art free from care or pain, 
As now, unknowing crime :— 
No passion lurking in thy bosom, 

To canker Virtue’s tender blossom. 


But who may tell thy coming fate, 

Child of a hallowed love ! 

Thy path may be all desolate, 

And anguish round thy footsteps wait— 

God shield thee gentle dove! 

Shield thee from Sin, and Want, and Shame— 
From all that perils maiden fame. 


Go to thy mother, tender one— 

Tell her to guide thy feet,— 

To lead thee calmly, firmly on, 

So that when girlhood’s hours are done, 
Thy fame may still be sweet :— 
That she, while standing by thy side, 
May gaze, and point to thee with pride. 
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Go, and God’s blessing on thee rest, 

And every ill restrain : 

May peace abide within thy breast, 

A constant and delighted guest,— 

And when life’s lamp shall wane, 

May heavenly pinions then be given, 

To waft thy spirit on to Heaven! R. M. 

Philadelphia , October tlth, 1834. . & 


LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 


1VUMBEB FOUR. 


A DINNER IN LONDON HIGH LIFE. 

It was the twelfth day of a new moon, that I put on my best black 
suit, and, looking as smooth as a country parson, hired a carriage and 

went to dine at Lord B-’s. There were twelve persons at table, 

and six servants in splendid livery to wait upon them. Having previ¬ 
ously got a few glimpses of high life, I felt some confidence that 1 could 
support iny part pretty well. The mistress of the feast sat at the head 

of the table, and at her right hand a young lady, a Miss C-. I was 

placed on her right, while the eldest daughter of the family, a lovely girl 
of seventeen, sat on my right hand—thus placing me between the two. 
When I looked at the servants, with their powdered heads, and coats 
of scarlet—at the 4 vessels of gold and vessels of silver 5 —at the jars of 
china and platters of glass—at the countesses, and the earls, and the 
duchesses—at the apartment, whose seats, sofas, ottomans, and foot¬ 
stools outshone all that I had read of eastern luxury and splendor, and at 
the gas-lamps and chandeliers, which sent forth a blaze more brilliant 
than a London winter’s sun,—I say, when I looked upon all these things, 
I thought it was rather 4 going ahead’ of any thing of the kind I had ever 
seen; and I was afraid that, in such a scene, I might commit some 
blunder. However, I was resolved to maintain my confidence, and 
4 make myself at home,’ as did my worthy countryman. Sir Andrew 
Wylie, at the ball given by the Duchess of Dashingwell, in the very 
next square to that in which I was now a partaker of London hospitality. 

Miss C-was intelligent and social, and we were at home in five 

minutes. 4 Miss,’ said 1, 4 1 have seen some fine parties since I have 
been in this country, but this surpasses them all. I am afraid I may 
go wrong. I am somewhat like the old woman in Scotland, who went 
to dine with the minister; and if I can’t get along, you must help me. 9 
4 1 will, 9 she replied : but what of the old lady in Scotland V 4 It is a 
simple story,’ I answered, 4 but it is a true one. It happened in the 
parish where I was born, and in my father’s time. I remember hearing 
nim relate it fitly years ago—-and it was only the last week that I heard 
him again repeat it, with the same heart-felt glee, as was his wont a half 
a century since. 9 4 Does your father yet live V inquired my fair com- 
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panion. 4 He does, Madam,’ said I, 4 at the age of ninety one, on the 
same spot on which I left him more than forty years ago.’ ‘ You are a 
happy man,’ was the reply. 4 I could not be otherwise in such company,’ 
said I, glancing at my right and left. The lady 3miled, and added : * But 
you are forgetting your story.’ I went on: 

MARGARET AND THE MINISTER. 

Margaret was the gude-wife of an honest farmer, living in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Edinburgh. She had sold her dead and live stock in Dal¬ 
keith market—only reserving two dozen fresh eggs, as a present for the 
minister’s wife. Margaret knocked at the minister’s house, and he 
opened the door himself. After the usual inquiries about the wives and 
the bairns, she began: ‘ I ha’e brought ye twa dozen o’ collar (fresh) 
eggs, to help make the gude-wife ? s yule bannocks .’ The eggs were 
gratefully received, and the donor kindly invited to take kail with the 
minister. 4 Na, na,’ said Margaret, ( I dinna ken how to behave at great 
folks’ tables ] 4 Oh, never fear,’ replied the divine : 4 just do, Margaret, 

as you see me do.’ The simple-hearted woman consented, and sat 
down at the board. Now, the minister was old, and well stricken in 
years, and withal was afflicted with the palsy. To avoid spilling the 
soup in the journey of his trembling hand from the cup to the lip, it was 
his custom to fasten one end of the table-cloth with two stout pins to the 
top of his waistcoat, just under the chin. Margaret, who sat at the op¬ 
posite corner of the table, watching his motions, immediately pinned the 
other end to a strong homespun shawl, directly under her chin. She 
was now all attention to every move. The minister deposited on the 
edge of his plate a spoonful of mustard. Not distinctly observing this 
movement, Margaret carried the spoon to her mouth. The pungent 
stuff began to operate upon her olfactory nerves. The poor woman 
thought she was bewitched. She had never tasted mustard before—for, 
eighty years ago, mustard did not grace the table of a Scotch farmer. 
She knew not what it all meant. She bore the pain to the last point of 
endurance: she could sit no longer—but at the moment that the senrant 
girl came in with a supply of clean plates, she jumped up, and with one 
spring upset the girl, plates and all, sweeping the table of its entire 
contents. The crash gave speed to her flight—and the minister, pinned 
fast to the other corner, was compelled to follow as quick as his totter¬ 
ing limbs could move. Having reached the first flight of stairs, he 
caught by the banisters. Away slipped the pins, and down went the fright¬ 
ened Margaret; and to the day of her death, she never looked back on 
the clergyman’s door again.’ 


The conversation turned upon the American character, their conceit, 
pride, etc. I observed: 4 They have much to be proud of. What coun¬ 
try can boast of more upright statesmen and honest politicians than 
Washington, Hamilton, Jay, Adams, and others V A ready assent was 
yielded to my opinion : 4 And with regard to ships,’ I continued, 4 none 
can build, sail, or fight like them.’ Some believed, and some doubted. 
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Several remarks of Hall, Trolloppe, etc. were quoted, touching the la¬ 
dies in America. 4 Gentlemen,’ said 1, 4 your Hamiltons’, your Trol- 
loppes,’ and your Fiddlers’, have the excessive modesty to prate about 
the manners of a people among whom they have not lived forty days; 
now, I have resided forty years in that country—and from all that 1 have 
heard or seen, 1 firmly believe that there is not a lady in America, who 
would not, sooner than expose her person at the operas, theatres, and 
pantheons, as your London women do, take a prayer-book in one hand 
and a wooden cross in the other, and walk into the flames of martyrdom.’ 

* Strong language,’ says one: 4 1 presume it is true,’ added another. 

The national character of the Scots was the next topic of conversation; 
their general industry, steady habits, enterprise, attachment to the bible, 
etc. As a case in point, a gentleman related the following anecdote, 
which is worth preserving : 

THE KING AND HIS SCOTCH COOK. 

The witty Earl of Rochester was on a time in company with King 
Charles II., his Queen, chaplain, and several Ministers of State. While 
engaged in conversation of a business or other nature, the King sudden¬ 
ly exclaimed : 4 Let our thoughts be unbended from the cares of state, 
and give us a glass of generous wine, that cheerelh, as the Scripture 
saith, both God and man.’ The Queen modestly observed, that she 
thought there could be no such text in the Scriptures, and that the idea 
was little less than blasphemy. The King made answer, that he was 
not prepared to turn to chapter and verse, but that he was sure he had 
met it in his Bible-reading. The chaplain was appealed to, and he coin¬ 
cided in opinion with the Queen. Rochester, who was no friend to the 
chaplain, suspected the King to be right; and stepped out of the room 
to inquire among the servants if any of them were conversant with the 
Bible? They named David, the Scotch cook, who always, they said, 
carried a Bible about with him. David was called; and he recollected 
the text, and the place where it was to be found. Rochester ordered 
him to be in waiting, and returned to the King. The text was still the 
topic of conversation; and Rochester moved to call in the cook, whom 
he had discovered, he observed, to be well acquainted with the sacred 
volume. David appeared, produced his Bible, and read the text from 
Judges ix., 13th. The King smiled—the Queen asked pardon,—and the 
chaplain blushed. Rochester then asked the reverend doctor if he could 
interpret the text—but he was mute. The Earl, therefore, applied to Da¬ 
vid for the exposition. The cook replied : 4 How much wine cheereth 
man, your lordship best knows. As to its cheering God, I beg leave to 
say, that under the Old Testament dispensation, there were meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings. The latter consisted of wine, which was typical of 
the blood of the Mediator, which, by a metaphor, was said to cheer God, 
who was well pleased in the way of salvation he had appointed.’ The 
King was not a little surprised at this evangelical exposition : Roches¬ 
ter applauded—and, after some severe reflections upon the divine, very 
gravely proposed, 4 that His Majesty would be pleased to make the 
chaplain his cook, and the cook his chaplain 1’ L. T. 
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Memoirs of Vidoc*, Principal Acrenf of the French Police until 1827. Written by 

himself. Translated from the French. 1 vol. pp. 496. Philadelphia : Carey and Hart. 

The French booksellers, beyond all others, deserve the appellation 
of 4 a peculiar people.’ We wish we might add, that they are 4 zealous of 
good works,’—but such is not the fact. They infect a vast number of un¬ 
discriminating bibliomanes with a passion for the adventurous and the 
wonderful, insomuch that it pervades all classes of society. In a great¬ 
er or less degree, they influence all hearts, from the humble laborer or 
postillion who inay have been an inferior soldier under Napoleon, to the 
legal officer who surveys with earnestness the delinquents brought by the 
arm of the law into his judicial presence, and while he listens to their 
history, feels his blood coursing more warmly beneath the ermine. Ar¬ 
dent in their fancies, and mercurial in their temperament, the French 
love to hear of chances disastrous, and events almost incredible; of he¬ 
roic occurrences, military or civil: of liaisons and iclaircisemenU—ot 
astounding histories, personal and general; in short, of all that panoramic 
description, which, to them, throws over the world the romantic exagge¬ 
rations of life. They are by no means particular, either, as to the mode by 
which these excitements are ministered to them,—whether by the tainted 
wit of a Rabelais, or the thrilling pages of a Rosseau or a Hugo—from 
the eloquent thunders of a MassiUoa-or a Talma, or the broad fun of a 
Vaudeville. Excitement, they must have,—and, in general, they care 
but little about choosing its kind. They seem to be equally prepared 
for delight or dole—for smiles or tears. Ubiquitous in sympathy, they 
will kindle with the same emotions over the pages of some domestic 
narration, that they would experience if walking in spirit with Cha¬ 
teaubriand along the banks of the Jordan, or over the desolate fields of 
Jerusalem. 

Among a people thus constituted, it cannot be wondered at, that the 
Memoirs of Vidocq should have created an extreme sensation. An 
agent of the French police, in such a capital as Paris,—where Vice is 
robed in almost supernatural brilliancy, and where its punishment shows 
doubly dismal,—what contrasts of life must be daily commended to his 
eyes!—from the exuberant splendor of profligacy, to the painful ennui 
of a hospital or the darkness of a prison,—from the cafe, the hotel, 
or the lighted garden, to the desperate anguish in a gaming 4 hell,’— 
the suicide’s plunge into the Seine from a bridge, or quay—the moody 
struggles of lunacy—the icy horrors of the Morgue ! These are the 
scenes of daily existence in that vast city,—illustrating, with arguments 
too forcible for pleasure, that Romance is but the skeleton of Reality, 
and that Truth is indeed stranger than Fiction. 
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It is mainly owing to this keen appetite of the French for the marvel¬ 
lous and the transcendental, that their booksellers have been forced into 
the custom of searching high and low for their intellectual aliment. 
From the memoirs of court mistresses and the intrigues of the nobility, 
down to the stews of the Marais, do they pursue this mental marketing; 
and their authors usually eke forth a nearly exact proportion of the vrai 
and the vraisemblable . Relationship, and the respect that should be 
claimed for the posthumous memory of kindred, are often, as in the case 
of Diderdt’s memoirs by his daughter, completely lost sight of in the 
absorbing desire to make disclosures, and produce a book. Nothing 
takes better than these surprising works, however apochryphal portions 
of them may be. If they are marked by mendacity, it is no bar to their 
success,—for the closest scrutiny is not seldom eluded, and the most 
cautious savants imposed upon. It is not long, since one M. Douville 
received a gold medal, valued at one thousand francs, from the Soci6td 
Gdographique of Paris, for a large volume of Travels in Africa;—a 
work which was 4 all a lie,’ respecting a country that the author had 
never seen! The deception was overlooked entirely by the Parisian 
literati; and the discovery was reserved to be commenced in London, that 
the book was pure fiction, and the author a grocer in South America, at 
the time he professed to have been wandering through the villages of 
Ethiopia, and surveying the tributaries of the Niger l 

The Memoirs of V idocq, though they surpass romance, in variety and 
interest, are generally acknowledged to be true. Most of his work re¬ 
mains uncontradicted, and as it treats much of the living , in terms no 
wise complimentary, this circumstance is an evidence of its verity. We 
venture to say that no single novel ever furnished such a mass of extra¬ 
ordinary incidents—such tales of the sad and glad—the wild and won¬ 
derful. The Agent was himself a criminal, whos^life, from youth up¬ 
ward, abounded in strange eras ; and when he became principal of the 
French police, he was thrown into daily contact with persons who were 
tenfold more the children of iniquity than he had ever been, and whose 
history was far more curious and varied than his own. What with the 
adventures of all, the work is replete with fascination. Splendid vicissi¬ 
tudes—marvellous escapes, plots, stratagems, and anecdotes—are re¬ 
corded on almost every page. 

When Yidocq retired from the police agency,he possessed a property 
of no mean value. He owned an extensive paper manufactory at St. 
Maud6, which he lost with all his other effects at the gaming-table. In 
1829, he was in the St. Pelagie prison for debt His subse¬ 
quent history is unwritten. That which he has published, is replete 
with moral warnings; and though the 4 Memoirs’ are sometimes too 
much like the Newgate Calendar—-exhibiting, moreover, many instances 
of careless and unidiomatic translation,—yet they are always interesting, 
and often beautiful and even eloquent in diction. The ends of such a 
work, beyond all cavil, are to a certain extent salutary. They show 
that the path of Crime is ever hedged about with thorns, and that there 
is no safety but in honesty and virtue. 
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The Last Days of Pompeii : By the author of ‘ Pelham ,’ 1 Eugeno Aram,’ etc. Two vob. 

12mo. Ncw-York: Habpea and Bmotueri. 

This latest production of the author of Pelham is destined, we beliere, 
to take rank with the best of his works. As the volumes have not yet 
been published, we must content ourselves with such a reference to them 
as may convey a partial foretaste of their contents. We may say, indeed, 
that the romance-reading public have a feast in store for them of no ordi¬ 
nary description; but in justice to the grand intellectual purveyors, under 
whose auspices it is ‘ got up,’ we must leave the guests to partake o'* 
the banquet, when the board shall he duly spread—serving up in the 
meanwhile, however, a few dainties from side-tables. 

Judging from the frequent alterations—and always for the better— 
which we remark in Mr. Bulwer’s hand-writing, in the leaves of the 
£ng!ish copy,—which we have been permitted by the publishers to 
peruse,—it might be supposed that, penned in hastd; it must therefore 
be unfinished and inferior. No such inference would be drawn from 
the volumes themselves, which, though doubtless written hastily in Na¬ 
ples, and transmitted to England for publication, still bear the rich and 
elaborate finish of the author. The truth and nature of the local descrip¬ 
tive portions sufficiently evince that the * Last Days of Pompeii* was 
written upon or near the spot where the ancient city sleeps in adamant; 
and a thorough knowledge of the history and events of that remote period, 
and an admirable management of the unities of time and place, will strike 
the reader as prominent characteristics of the work. The characters, 
too, and pictures of scenery, are drawn with the easy and powerful hand 
of a master. Indeed, in no one of the Pelham novels is there a more 
perfect portraiture than that of the lovely heroine, or the dark-hearted, 
wily Egyptian. Without giving a clue to the denouement —for which 
the judicious novel-reader will thank us—we may advert to a few 
features of the work, as affording a slight touch of its quality. The 
light and graceful conversation in the opening scene at Pompeii, between 
two young Pompean cits, is interlarded with those terse, sententious 
sentences and flowing periods, so peculiar to the full mind of the writer. 
During many of the early pages, an architectural correctness in the 
description of the dwellings of Pompeii seems something too minute, 
and the dialogues between Glaucus and Claudius a little tedious. In the 
occasional verse that is introduced, there is much of feeling and poetic 
beauty. The song of the Thessalian flower-girl—an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting character, by the way—is eminently tender and touching. The 
scene at the Temple of Isis, between the Egyptian Arbaces and Apce- 
cides, will impress the reader as a near approach to the great power of 
Scott in similar pictures. The flash-house in Pompeii, and the discourse 
of the gentlemen of the classic ring, bear, in their spirit, a resemblance 
to some of the easy dialogues of Paul Clifford. The pencil that drew 
the more touching scenes of Eugene Aram, is visible in the annexed 
extract, which introduces two lovers in a • course of wooing,’ and hints 
at the vicissitudes which are afterwards described with such thrilling 
interest: 
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44 Meanwhile, Glaucus sought the house of the beautiful Neapolitan. He found 
lone sitting amidst her attendants who were at work around her. Her harp stood 
at her side, for lone herself was unusually idle, perhaps, unusually thoughtful, 
that day. He thought her even more beautiful by the morning light, and in her 
simple robe, than amidst the biasing lamps, and decorated with the costly jewels 
of the previous nightnot the less so from a certain paleness that overspread 
her transparent hues, not the less so from the blush that mounted over them 
when he approached. Accustomed to flatter, flattery died upon his lips when 
be addressee lone. He felt it beneath her to utter the homage which every look 
conveyed. They spoke of Greece ; this was a theme on which lone loved rather 
to listen, than to converse ; it was a theme on which the Greek could have been 
eloouent for ever. He described to her the silver groves that yet clad the banks 
of Ilyssus, and the temples, already despoiled of half their glories—but how beau* 
tiful in decay! He looked back on the melancholy city of Harmodius the free, 
and Pericles the magnificent, from the height of that distant memory, in which 
all the ruder and darker shades were mellowed into light. He had seen the land 
of poetry chiefly in the poetical age of early youth; and the associations of patri¬ 
otism were blended with those of the flush and spring of life. And lone listened 
to him, absorbed and mute ; dearer were those accents, and those descriptions, 
than all the prodigal adulation of her numberless adorers. Was it a sin to love 
her countrymen ? she loved Athens, in him—the gods of her race, the land of her 
dreams, spoke to her in his voice ! From that time they daily saw each other. 
At the cool of the evening they made excursions on the placid sea. By night they 
met again in lone’s porticos and halls. Their love was sudden, but it was strong; 
it filled all the sources of their life. Heart—brain—sense—imagination, all were 
its ministers and priests. As you take some obstacle from two objects that have 
a mutual attraction—they met, and united at once; their wonder was, that they 
had lived separate so long: and it was natural that they should so love. 
Young, beautiful, and gifted—of the sa.ne birth, and the same souls; there was 
poetry in their very union. They imagined the heavens smiled upon their affec¬ 
tion. As the persecuted seek refuge at the shrine, so they recognized in the 
altar of their love an asylum from the sorrows of earth ; they covered it with 
flowers—they knew not of the serpents that lay coiled behind.” 

The occasional episodes, embodying beautiful and apposite similes, 
deep thought, various learning, and an acurate knowledge of human 
character and action, are no less prominent in this than in the other 
works of our author. We select an example or two. After a descrip¬ 
tion of the arts of the Egyptian Arbaces in pouring the 4 leprous distil- 
ment’ of slander and suspicion into the ears of the beautiful lone con¬ 
cerning her lover, the author remarks: 

44 It is not without interest to observe in those remote times, and under a social 
system so widely different from the modern—the same small causes that ruffle 
and interrupt the 4 course of life,’ which operate so commonly at this day; the 
same inventive jealousy, the same cunning slander, the same crafty and fabri¬ 
cated retailings of petty gossip which so often now suffice to break the ties of the 
truest love, and counteract the tenor of circumstances most apparently propitious. 
When the bark sails on over tbe smoothest wave, the fable tells us of the diminu¬ 
tive fish that can cling to the keel and arrest its progress:—so is it ever with the 
great passions of mankind—and we should paint life but ill if, even in times the 
most prodigal of romance, and of the romance of which we most largely avail 
ourselves, we did not also delineate the mechanism of those trivial and house¬ 
hold springs of mischief which we see every day at work in our chambers and at 
our hearths. It is in these, the lesser intrigues, of life, that we mostly find our¬ 
selves at home with the past.” 

To this charming digression, we add the following, taken from a de¬ 
scription of the heroine: 
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“ No one ever possessed superior intellectual qualities without knowing them. 
The alliteration of modesty and merit is pretty enough, but where merit is great, 
the veil of that modesty you admire never disguises its extent from its possessor. 
It is the proud consciousness of certain qualities that it cannot reveal to the every¬ 
day world, that gives to genius that shy, and reserved, and troubled air, which 
puzzles and flatters you when you encounter it Do not deceive yourself, vain 
worldling, by the thought that the embarrassed manner of yon great man is a 
sign that he does not know his superiority to you !—that which you take for 
modesty is but the struggle of self-esteem. He knows but too oppressively how 
immeasurably greater he is than you, and is only disconcerted, because, in the 

E laces you encounter him, heifinds himself suddenly descended to your level. He 
as not conversation—he has not thoughts—he has not intercourse with such as 
you—it is your littleness that disconcerts him, not his own !” 

In the descriptions of scenery, and the exhibition of human affections 
and passions, the 4 Last days of Pompeii’ will compare favorably with 
any previous work from the pen of the writer. Its plot, too, is without 
intricacy, and the tendency of the details towards it natural. With this 
brief notice—which it is but justice to say affords neither a synopsis nor 
a review, but a foretaste, merely, of the contents—we take leave of the 
work for the present. 


The Religious Souvenir : A Christmas, New-Year’s and Birth-Day Present, for 
mdcccxxxv. Edited by G. T. Beddi.l, D. D., Rector of Saint Andrew’s Church, Philadel¬ 
phia. pp. 272. Philadelphia : Key and Biddle. 

This well-known annual comes to us in the beautiful raiment 
of blue and gold; and on looking over its pages, we find the interior 
equal in matter and embellishments to the fair outside. Some of the 
engravings are elegant specimens of art; and it gives us pleasure to 
add, that they are from original designs by native artists. The vignette 
title-page—The Destruction of Sodom—Frederick and Ellen, etc., are 
of this kind, and reflect great credit upon the gifted gentlemen who have 
been concerned in their preparation. The claims of the Souvenir in 
this regard, are greatly superior to those of the Token. We are 
heartily wearied of seeing the stale pictures imported from abroad, and 
pictures too, of no special merit, re-produced in our annuals,—and are 
glad to see the publishers of the Religious Souvenir foremost in discard¬ 
ing them. Let us give our own genius play, and we shall have small 
necessity for vamping up the uninteresting plates of foreign artists. We 
hope that in each of our annuals the proportion of original engravings 
will be continually increased, until they shall hold sole dominion in these 
pleasant books. We have scenes and subjects enough, and noble 
ones too, for the pencil and the burin ;—why not present them I All the 
embellishments in the volume before us are well done, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the 4 Christian Indian,’ which to our eye, needs perspective 
and breadth. 

The matter of the Religious Souvenir seems to have been prepared 
and selected with care and taste. The articles from Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, Dr. Tyng, and others, are generally excellent The 
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tales all possess a didactic vein, and the poetry appears imbued 
with the same spirit. The death of the late lamented editor. Dr. Be¬ 
ds l l, —recorded in the last number of this magazine, — is commemorated 
in a just and pathetic memoir, by the Rev. S. H. Tyng. The following 
elegiac stanzas on the same theme are copied here, with the impression 
that they may be acceptable to many of the surviving friends of their 
subject, among whom the Souvenir may not find its way :— 

Dr. bedell. 

Hk has gone to a mansion of rest, 

From a region of sorrow and pain ; 

To the glorious Land of the Blest, 

Where he never can suffer again: 

The pangs of affliction and sickness are o’er— 

The cloud on his spirit will darken no more ! 

He has gone, like the life-waking sun, 

Descending the radiant sky ; 

Ere the stars have their shining begun, 

And are hid by the day-beams on high 
The night could not rest on the wings of his soul, 

Nor the shadows of earth their uprising control. 

The Watchman is missed from the wall, 

Where his warnings so often have rung; 

No more the affectionate call, 

Or remonstrance, will melt from his tongue; 

There is dust on his lip, and the shroud on his breast, 

And the deep seal of peace on his eyelid is prest. 

How oft. when the sanctified air, 

Round the altar with music was filled, 

Have the words of his eloquent prayer 
Gone forth, like rich incense distilled : 

Like the breath of Spring roses, ascending the skies— 

To God, an acceptable sacrifice. 

His heart was a fountain of love,— 

It stirred in the light of his mind, 

Whose glory was caught from above, 

Where the pearl of great price is enshrined : 

He taught the dark spirit to look to its ray, 

And to feel its warm glow in life’s gloomiest day. 

He knew that our pilgrimage here 
Was a dream; he remembered as dust 
The throngs that assembled to hear, 

And bade them in Heaven to trust: 

And armed with persuasion, and pity, and prayer, 

He shunned not the counsel of God to declare. 

How oft, like the heart-moving Paul, 

Did he becken with wavering hand, 

Till silence around him would fall,— 

Then, echo his Saviour’s command; 

Till his magical accents the hearer received,— 

Their soberness treasured, and hearing, believed. 

Who mourns, that his garland is won— 

That the crown on his forehead is bright ? 

That his trials and labors are done,— 

That his spirit rejoices in light ? 

Who weeps, that our loss is his infinite gain, 

Where Death may not enter, and Sin cannot stain ? 
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He walks in the smile of his God, 

And looks o’er those realms of the sky, 

Where Mortality’s foot never trod,— 

Unseen by Mortality’s eye ; 

Where calm, by green pastures and dwellings of gold, 
The waters of bfe all their splendor unfold. 

And he sees in the shadowless air, 

That loAy and beautiful tree, 

Whose blossoms, and fruits blooming fair, 

Are spread for the ransomed to see : 

He hears the glad harpers that linger beneath, 

And feels not the fear of corruption or death. 

Oh, leave him to rest with his God,— 

To join in that music benign, 

Which swells o’er his blessed abode, 

Where every sight is divine,— 

Where flowers immortal v i h lustre are fed, 

From the source of all glory unceasingly shed ! 

September , 1834. 


w. o. c. 


The publishers of the Souvenir,—who deserve honorable mention for 
the general neatness and merit of all the works issued from their estab¬ 
lishment,—have already made preparations for the continuance of their 
annual, in a style of surpassing elegance. The loss sustained in the 
editorship by the death of Dr. Bedell, will be hereafter supplied by the 
Rev. Chauncey Colton, A. M., the able and popular President of 
Bristol College,—a gentleman distinguished for learning, piety, and 
taste. Under his control, and through the liberality of the publishers, 
there is every reason to anticipate for the Souvenir intrinsic worth of 
matter, and elegance of manner. We trust the publishers will not forget 
that the time for copying imported engravings has well nigh gone by in 
this country, and act accordingly. In this respect they have only to 
continue as they have begun, gradually purging the pages of the Souve¬ 
nir of every embellishment that is not designed and engraved in Ameri¬ 
ca, and they will find their reward in the support and favor of the public. 


Sketched or Private Lira. By Sarah Stickicey. One vol. pp. 356* Philadelphia : 

Key ari> Biddle. 

With a few venial defects of style, and sometimes too much simpli¬ 
city of narration, this unpretending volume commends itself to attention 
and esteem, by the pure flow of moral feeling which refreshes its pages, 
and often by the interest of its incidents, and the rich vigor of its diction. 
For the enforcement of sound ethics, by the true pencillings of life, Mrs. 
Stickney may lay claim to much of that admiration which has hitherto 
been deemed the almost prescriptive right of Miss Edgeworth. Her 
pictures are neither overdrawn, nor overcolored : she delineates charac¬ 
ters and events, to which every-day existence furnishes many a parallel. 
The two tales of which the present volume is composed, are both forci¬ 
ble and well conceived. The first, entitled Misanthropy, offers a solemn 
commentary against that morbid distemperature of the mind: the second. 
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Mined The Pains of Pleasing, depicts in colors of truth the difficulty, 
and we may add the evil, of seeking the transient regard of those whose 
favor is misfortune, by the compromise of honest sincerity and indepen¬ 
dent feeling. The story is merely the private journal of a young Jady, 
whose childhood had been passed in affluence, and whose education had 
been thorough, before a reverse of fortune compelled her, in the prime 
of womanhood, to gain her bread by the very accomplishments which had 
embellished her better days. She sold the productions of her pencil, 
and sojourned with her relations alternately, among all of whom she ex¬ 
perienced the 1 pains of pleasing,’ to a sad degree. We were struck with 
the truth and beauty of the following sentences, as peculiarly applicable 
to thousands in Europe, where the unequal distribution of wealth, and 
the uncertain tenure of possessions render them so alienable and inse¬ 
cure. The reflections are those of the lady, recorded after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to dispose of a few pictures, which had been extravagant¬ 
ly admired by sundry partial acquaintances in the hours of her prosperity, 
but who, when pressed to purchase them for her benefit, indulge! in a 
train of remorseless condemnation respecting the very efforts which they 
had before applauded with such vehement, though cheap enthusiasm. 

u How little can be known by you, whose days are spent in luxury and idle¬ 
ness, of what is felt by those who depend upon the mercy of your smiles for the 
very sustenance of life ! Y ou can take up the productions of the pen or the pen¬ 
cil, find out each petty fault—laugh, sneer and cast aside, while the author or the 
artist, whose genius has been exhausted, and whose sensibility tortured for your 
amusement, waits for his daily bread. You can open the little volume, dedicat¬ 
ed by the lowly to the great, and stretched at ease on a voluptuous couch, can 
peer amongst the pages, to draw forth with 1 critical inspection,* and examine with 
anatomical scrutiny, the sentiments that have been wrung out from a breaking 
heart. You can expatiate with all the dignity of a judge who pronounces sen¬ 
tence of death against a criminal, upon the want of light and sweetness in the 
picture of some lonely wretch whose life is all shade and bitterness, and who in 
attempting to imitate the fair face of nature has not derived his resources from 
the exuberance of a pampered fancy, but from half-extinguished recollections of 
beauty and harmony, which the discord of worldly strife, and the harshness of 
misfortune, are fast obliterating from his weary and distempered mind. You 
can luxuriate in the realms of Art, light as the butterfly amongst the flowers of 
summer ; but how unlike this happy and harmless being, tasting of innumerable 
sweets, while it depreciates and poisons none. Before you the works of imagina¬ 
tion are spread forth to be contemned and trampled upon. Pause then, for one 
moment, in your merciless career, and reflect that such are often the productions 
of those whose labor is carried on at the midnight hour, when you are in your 
downy beds, and ceases not for the throbbing of the heart that is torn with un¬ 
kindness, nor the aching of eyes that are blinded with tears.” 


Ths OaiticicTios or thk Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville. One vol. pp. 

356. Philadelphia : Key and Biddle. 

Mm. Somerville has acquired the preeminent distinction of a philo¬ 
sopher in petticoats. We speak it not in derision, for she is one of the 
most remarkable women of the age, and richly deserves the applause 
which she has received from the great scientific societies and institu¬ 
tions of learning m Europe. To an intellect truly masculine*—grand 
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in its scope, and varied in its acquirements,—she unites the gentle ways 
and quiet affections of domestic life. True genius, in man or woman, 
is always simple, and when brightened by science, and allied to the win¬ 
ning graces of womanhood, it shows with double loveliness. 

The work before us, we may venture to say, contains more sound 
knowledge with reference to the abstruse subjects of astronomy and na¬ 
tural philosophy, than appears in the writings of any male author on these 
points—with the exception perhaps of Farraday—to be found in these 
latter times. All this large amount of instructive matter, moreover, is 
presented to the reader without the slightest ostentation—with no vain 
parade of the sources and means through which it was derived—and no 
allusions to the elaborate research and deep thought by which its prepa¬ 
ration must have been accomplished. On the contrary. Truth is Jell to 
speak her own clear language, and shed her vivid lustre on every theme. 

We should think it time for the small spirits of society to cease their 
discussions upon the intellectual inferiority of woman, when such works 
as the one before us come forth to gainsay their stupid dicta. It is fair to 
believe, that not one half of those who thus volunteer their advocacy of 
the lords of creation, could properly understand a work like this of Mrs. 
Somerville, even after repeated readings. Fully impressed with its use¬ 
fulness, and aware that the best scientific authorities have decided warm¬ 
ly in its favor, we cannot do a better service to learning, than to recom¬ 
mend this volume cordially to public acceptance. 


Bernardo del Carpio: An historical novel of the eighth century. From the Spanish of 
Don Jorge Montgomery. Oue voi. pp. 192. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

The elaborate, demi-poetic prose style of this translation, may de¬ 
tract from its merits as a romance. It belongs to a once celebrated class 
of novels; but the times of which it treats are nearly forgotten. The 
days of chivalry are gone, and with them the deep interest which they 
excited, and the bright hues which they imparted to the history and to 
the literature of that period. Bernardo del Carpio is mostly free from 
the wild and absurd scenes which are too often the prominent character¬ 
istics of the class of productions to which it belongs ; and its pictures of 
ancient chivalry are vivid and authentic. The reader is carried back, 
over the ruins of buried centuries; he mingles with the armed knights ; 
he sees the enraged combatants—the leveled lance, and the sunlight 
gleaming upon the lists. The scenes depicted may not blend so inti¬ 
mately with the more common feelings and passions of the heart as those 
which make up the romances of the present age; but they are neverthe¬ 
less stirring and brilliant, and the imagination is never suffered to rest. 
The language is smooth and flowing, but not always simple. Witness, 
for example, the florid announcement that it was not yet sunrise, in the 
opening of the seventh chapter : 4 The smiling dawn had not yet open¬ 

ed to the luminary of day the portals of the east, and nature remained 
enveloped in the shades of night, when Garcia,’ etc. Unlike the larger 
portion of the productions of the heroic school, the personages of this novel 
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are not orerdrawn, nor are it* incidents exaggerated. The portrait of 
Bernardo and Edelfrida—the discovery of the Count Saldana in the ca¬ 
vern—the description of the battle in chapters xv. and xvi. 9 are exceed¬ 
ingly life-like. The plot is not intricate, and the action is well managed. 
Aside from the worth of the work, as an aid to the history of the period 
in which its scenes are cast, it will amply repay perusal by the roman¬ 
tic interest which it excites, and the strong hold it takes upon the 
imagination. 


Travkls nr ths Equatorial Region* or South America, in 1852: by Adrian R. 

Terre, M. D. One vol. pp. 290. Hartford: Cook and Copmany. 

The merits of the book bearing this title, may be summed up in very 
few words. It is an uneventful private journal, or diary, eked out into 
a volume, by the aid of well-known scraps of South American history, 
and the occurrences of a hasty tour through those parts in the course of 
one year. The writer has given us some good sketches—as in chapter 
vi. and vii., —of the scenes and customs which he witnessed; but in 
genera], we feel constrained to say, after a careful perusal, that his work 
signifies little or nothing to a reader who possesses the ordinary know¬ 
ledge of South America. 

The author commences with a description of his voyage from New- 
Tork to Jamaica, in which he gives an inventory of the chairs in the 
cabin of his vessel; the state of the weather; the way he slept; how he 
was not sea-sick; with an episode on dolphins, and their color. When 
the ship neared Port Royal, she encountered 4 a smart gust of wind with 
rain,’ which made it bad, and 4 caused the boat to dance on the waves 
like an egg-shell,’—but finally went off without damage. The sketch 
of Port Royal and Kingston is given for the one thousand and ninth 
time, with as much particularity as if those towns had just been dis¬ 
covered, or were on terra incognita . Our author experienced fine beef¬ 
steaks, clean sheets, and good mosquitoe-curtains at the house of a Mrs. 
Clarke, in Kingston, and devotes part of a chapter to the lauding of the 
same. On the 25th of October, he embarked in a schooner for Chagre. 
Here he depicts the general character and appearance of a lot of game 
cocks on board, and their owners ; giving, moreover, an account of the 
noises which they individually made. He learned afterwards that the 
fowls did not sell well,—a notable fact, which he has thought proper to 
record, among numerous other particulars of equal importance. At 
Chagre, which is a miserable village, he visited the castle of San Lo¬ 
renzo, and gives a pleasing account of some old cannon, on broken 
carriages, situated about the walls. A catalogue of some of their names 
is given, and the place where they were respectively placed on each gun. 
We are gratified to inform the reader—as we do, on the authority of our 
author—that the location of each name is 4 just in front of the touch - 
hole /’ Here also our tourist heard the singing of a ditch-full of frogs, 
much 4 louder than the bellowing of a herd of bulls;’ and this concert is 
made the text for a desperate attempt at wit on the subject of music. 
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which we tried hard to laugh at in a moment of kindness, but found it 
utterly impossible. Without desiring to question the veracity of our 
traveller, we must think that his frogs had 4 more iiligant longs’ thaa those, 
reptiles generally stand seized of, or else that, owing to some physical 
peculiarity, their auditor was enabled to take in a greater volume of their 
nocturnal melody, than could be received by one less gifted. Seriously, 
it was this perpetual record of small personal matters, which gave us so 
much weariness in the perusal of the volume before us. We could par¬ 
don the egotism, and the occasional melancholy and untimely strivings 
at humor, which pervade the work, much more readily than the trite 
common places into which the writer is continually led, apparently in 
order to make up his volume-—the really valuable portions of which—nod 
we think there are many—might be embraced in half the number of pages. 
For example, be expatiates at large on the straw hats sold in the fairs of 
Guayaquil; advises travellers to beware how they purchase 4 the thing,’ 
lest they get taken in; tells how he carried a wet towel in his hat to 
keep hui head cool; how the women threw foul water on him in carni¬ 
val time; how the mosquitoes bit him in a canoe; how he saw a monkey, 
and how the animal grinned and chattered; how peculiarly disagreeable 
a stabbed alligator smelt; and what a trick his sick mule played him in 
ascending a hill, with other astounding adventures, of about the same 
interest and magnitude, interspersed with accompanying remarks, sug¬ 
gested thereby, and amounting to—nothing. We do not wish to 
criticise our tourist too severely; but while we waded through his list of 
small adventures, and read his prosy observations thereon, we could not 
help thinking of the first stanza in the old Yankee song of 4 Incontro¬ 
vertible Facts:’ 


Boston isn't in Bengal- 
Flannel drawers ar*nt made of tripe ; 

Lobsters wear no specs at all, 

And cows don't smoke the German pipe. 

Every insignificant thing seems to have excited in bis mind some slender 
train of thought. He thus dilates upon the hapless fate of some guinea- 
pigs, that, among other animals and fowls, were domiciliated with a friend 
under whose roof be lodged at Bodegas. 4 These guinea-pigs,’ he says, 
in a burst of melancholy sentiment , 4 are, alas ! not so happy as their 
fellow-inmates, the delicacy of their flesh often condemning them to the 
epit or pot’ Gracious heaven! Is that the way they use pigs in South 
America! But whatever may be the condition of those devoted quad¬ 
rupeds—whether they are to he stewed, or broiled, or roasted—one 
consolation, dear to humanity, remains,—their fate has been touched 
with the pencil of sympathetic pity, and their memory will be glorified! 

We like our author best, when he leaves such petty details, and es¬ 
capes into descriptions of nature and art in South America. Here be 
is often respectable—sometimes almost elegant,—and brings in history 
aptly to his aid. In this point of view, his work deserves praise, and ie 
worth its price. His pictures of Chimborazo, of the volcano Pichincha, 
of Quito, Panama, etc., are well drawn, and probably accurate. Should 
he ever make another hook, he would do well to keep hinuelf more ia 
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the back ground—to sink his little personal incidents, his common places, 
and his struggles for wit—and with these improvements, we believe 
he might produce a very readable volume. Should he re-adventure thus, 
he will find us ready and willing to mete to him the same justice (we 
hope more favorably) which we have bestowed in this article. It is 
neither flattery nor poetry,—but simple verity. We should add, that the 
execution of the volume is highly creditable to the old and enterprising 
house from whence it proceeds. 


France, Social, Literary, Political : By Henry Lyton Bulwer, M. P. In two 
▼ola. 13nK>. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Wb have perused the American edition of this work, now passing 
through the press of the Brothers’ Harper. It is the first literary effort 
of the writer; but it exhibits few of the blemishes of inexperienced 
authorship. The style is peculiarly piquant and racy, and the various 
matter a mingling of useful information with entertaining, illustrative 
anecdote, and appropriate comment The work is not yet complete— 
the author promising a continuation, which shall treat of political econo- 
my in France. Under the head of France, social, he treats at much 
length of the customs and habits of the French people. The pecu¬ 
liarly easy, colloquial style of the work—to say nothing of the important 
and entertaining subjects of which it treats—will cause it to be widely 
read in America; and we might congratulate the author, that he has 
chosen for his disseminators in this country, publishers whose tomes are 
on eveiy bookseller’s counter, every turnpike road, and navigable water 
in the States, from farthest Maine to the region of the Oregon. 


The HifTORY or England, from the earliest times, to the year 1588 ; by the Right Hon¬ 
orable Sir James Mackintosh, L.L.D., M. P. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and Blan¬ 
chard. 

The reader cannot be ignorant of the lamented demise of the distin¬ 
guished author of this excellent history—a work in which he had pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the 392d page. The object aimed at, and accomplished 
by Sir James himself, and kept well in view by Dr. Lardner, his suc¬ 
cessor, was and is, to furnish an accessible manual of reference, con¬ 
taining a summary of the most memorable events in English history, in 
regular succession, together with an exposition of the nature and pro¬ 
gress of the political institutions of England—to lay open the workings 
of minds who nave guided their fellow-men; and, most of all, to strengthen 
the moral sentiments by the exercise of them on all the personages con¬ 
spicuous in history. This work needs few words of recommendation. 
It is the very best of its species, and should be in the library of every 
gentleman of intelligence. Its execution is every way excellent, and 
reflects honor upon the publishers. 
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Morning* in Autumn. —We have often wondered why all the available sentiment extant, 
should be wasted upon the mornings of Spring and Summer, and the heavenly aplendora of an 
Autumn day-break escape glorification. The two seasons just mentioned are beset with son¬ 
nets, from their coming to their departure. Poetry of all kinds is hurled full in the face of each 
opening day, and the evening is similarly signalized : so that the diurnal incomings and outgo¬ 
ings of old Time are measured by harmonious numbers. The early air is hailed as a blessed 
spirit, and patronized in every possible form of verse. Who that has ever heard it, can for¬ 
get the ineffable versicle of the ruralizing English cockney, when the peace and sweetness of 
a country landscape found their way to his susceptible heart, and expanded his narrow fancy 
into poetry ? Thus it ran: 

* Oh ! how sweet the morning air, 

Charming sweet the morning air,— 

While the heifers, 

With the zeiihyrs, 

Their odorous breath compare !* 

Deriving, as we do, half our notions respecting the weather from England, and not having 
yet taken it into our national heads to admire that which is not admired on the other side of the 
water, we have generally considered that Autumn is a melancholy season, because, forsooth, 
a November is cheerless in Loudon! But it is a glorious season. It teems with a tender 
beauty—a transcendent loveliness, sweeter than all the blossoms of spring-time, or the wealth 
of summer. There is something about its mornings and evenings that seems to melt the heart, 
and kindle anew the visions of memory. What a delicate balm there is in the air! Yet it 
carries no song on its languid pinion ; there is no odor in its train—no sweetness in its sigh. 
But when the yellow light streams like palpable dust of gold through the streets of the city, 
and when, as you catch & glimpse of the country from its great thoroughfare, the many colored 
woodlands appear rising like piles of rainbows in the distance, in the rich light of an October 
—where is the scene that can compare with Autumn for beauty ? Tell us not of the 
Spring, when every vista is clothed in 1 smiling Nature's universal robe.' We grant it beau¬ 
tiful ; but we miss the holmes* of feeling which Autumn inspires; that sweet Sabbath of the 
Year, when as we gaze upon its fading loveliness, we feel how impressive is death-in-life, and 
seem to hear the accents of the departed trembling in our ear. Then, we recall the distant— 
we restore the dead. The smiles flash back upon our spirits, that in better days were poured 
from eyes and lips now dim and dumb ; we listen, in fancy, to the melody of voices that will 
speak no more ; we drink delicious poison from contagious glances that have ceased to thrill. 
It seems a time when the Dove of Peace descends for a while from a better world, to linger 
amidst the blighted garniture of this. 

Many estimable people make the Autumn time a period of melancholy homilies. But it 
was not so designed. It is an era of * ripe fruits and mellow fruitfulness,'—of plenty and 
thanksgiving. It is, to our mind, a time of honest enjoyment. The harvests are in the gar¬ 
ner ; the nuts are housed for the winter's fire; the husbandman's cider hath been expressed 
into barrels, whence, being sometimes grievously discontented, it *worketh its passage,’ out¬ 
ward from the foaming bung-hole. The farmer is in the finest glee; the city denizen layeth in 
his coal and wood; and numerous are the paupers engaged in flinging the same down side¬ 
walk grates, into cellars beneath. That which conduceth to gastric delight, is secured for the 
season. The occasional rains and sorrowful clouds only serve to make the fair weather fairer* 
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tod to t dmooiih man that winter b at band. Devout governors issue their proclamations for 
thankagiring, and the martyrdom and consumption of poultry succeed. 

Reader, Autumn is belied. It is not melancholy, but contrariwise cheerful j or if it be sad, 
it is a sadness beneficial to the spirit- ■miking the fetters of sin and mortality looser ^teach¬ 
ing the bosom by its solemn monitions, to receive a lesson of tranquillity even firom the deeolation 
around, and strengthening the aspirations of the heart for a better region, where blight is never 
known, and friends are never sundered. 

1 The scene each vision brings. 

Of beauty in decay, 

Of fair and early.faded things, 

Too exquisite to nay: 

Of joys that come no more— 

Of flowers, wboee bloom is fled } 

Of farewells wept upon the shore— 

Of friends estranged or dead. 

Of all that now may seem, 

To memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanished beauty of a dream, 

O’er which we gaxe and sigh.* 


Tbs Drama. —Thus far, the present has been a most brilliant Theatrical Season. At the 
Park Theatre, the engagement of Miss Phillips, —the tragic actress, whoae admirable 
performances were mentioned somewhat at length in the October number of this m aga iin e w a s 
every way successful. She was succeeded by that * fine poet of humanity,’ Jambs Sheri* 
dah Kjtowles, who appeared for several nights to overwhelming and delighted audiences. 
The American public bad long known him as one of the most eminent living dramatists—as a 
man possessed of rare poetic endowments, and a genius of the highest orde r — bu t they were 
unprepared to see him unite to these the peculiar talent necessary for the stage. But hie 
Master Walter, in his own fine intellectual creation of The J&wuh&ack, undeceived them nt 
once. He imparted to the character,—excellent as it is in the hands of any r e spe ctable notor,— 
a new interest. There is a slight, but not unpleasant brogue in the pronunciation of Mr. 
Knowles; and sometimes a little more of quick, bustling action,—as in parts of his William 
Tell and Virginias—than is perfectly graceful or appropriate; but with all these blemishes, there 
is the irresistible eloquence of tru * feeling in his personations, —especially in lus Master WaW 
ter—and a skilful embodying, in look, voice, and manner, of the conceptions of his gifted 
mind. Mr. Knowles was received with great enthusiasm on his first appearanoe, which seem, 
ad scarcely to abate at any period of his engagement. His reply to the gsnerona welcome of 
the aud i e n ce, was brief, feeling, and characteristic: 1 They told roe,’ said ho, * that you would 
welcome me: you have welcomed me,—and I am grateful.’ He has beea received, we are glad 
to perceive, in Philadelphia and Boston, with the same enthusiastic spirit which distinguished 
his first appearance in this city. The veteran comedian, Matthews, was nest open our 
boards. Time, which has thinned and whitened his hair, has laid alight hand upon bis extraordi* 
nary comic powers. Attempts were made by inflammatory hand-bills, accusing him of traducing 
and ridiculing the American people in England, to prevent his appearance. But he promptly 
met, and denied the accusation. His ( Comic Annual’ is a medley of the finest humor. We 
would instance the scene before the Lord Mayor, the election-hustings, and the picture of 
the Old Scotch Lady, as especially irresistible. Of his Monsieur Morbleu it is of course unne¬ 
cessary to speak. It is the perfection of that species of acting—and the same may be said of 
bis performance in the comedy of * Love laughs at Bailiffs.’ Tbe engagement of Miss Phil* 
lips, a vocalist of much eminence, followed that of Mr. Matthews. A crowded and fashion* 


able a u dience witnessed her first appearance, as Cinderella, and received her with prolonged 
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applause. Her person is large and commanding—her features hand s ome , and lighted up by 
brilliant and expressive black eyes. Her voice is soft and flexible, and when occasion requires, 
powerful, without losing its sweetness. Her style of execution is of the elaborate Italian 
school. In the operas of Cinderilla, the Marriage of Figaro, and Guy Mannering, she acquit* 
tod herself with great credit. She is winning her way to permanent favor. Miss Watoo*—* 
•Ot a little famous for having been inveigled from her family, some months since by Paganini,— 
has been no small object of attraction at this theatre. To a pleasing, if not absolutely beauti* 
fill, face and person, she unites a sweet voice, which she manages with discretion, and a style 
admirably chaste and simple. She is a high favorite, and deserves to be. We should not 
omit, in our brief dramatic record, to mention the uniform excellence which characterizes the 
personations of Mrs. Ch apmav and Mrs. Gurexe. The Julia of the former, in the Hunch* 
back, was an exquisite embodying of the character, and deserves especial commendation. 
Hill and Hackett— unequalled in their peculiar lioe—have attracted their full share of ad* 
miration and profit during the month. 

At the Bowery Theatre, two popular raelo-dramas from Tom Cringle's Log and Guy 
Rivers, have been produced, in wliich Mr. J. R. Scott— an actor of sterling talent, and high 
promise—eustained the most prominent part. Booth, too—who, now that Kxaji is no more, 
has not his equal in many characters r —has fulfilled a abort engagement at this theatre. His 
Richard III.—more particularly in the tent scene, and the stirring action which follows to the 
close of the tragedy—we have never seen excelled in America. Under the direction of the new 
stage manager, Flyer, this theatre promises to present new and varied attractions. 


Heery Irmax. —It is to congratulate the lovers of genius and art, rather than to laud the 
deserving, that we mention the establishment of this distinguished artist in our city. Mr. In¬ 
man has become part and parcel of those intellectual valuables, on the possession of which we 
may pride ourselves as a nation. The public pictures he has executed, have always received 
and will always deserve, uniform admiration. Some of the most ancient and estimable soo t i 
ties of Philadelphia, and the executive halls of New-York, retain the trophies of his talent, 
and bear the amplest evidence of his success and skill. We hold it as beneficial to society, 
when such a man as Ihmah stands ready to enrich its public or private scenes with the trea¬ 
sures of his art. As an historical painter, he has been but fiuntly appreciated, because he has 
never professed to make that department a prominent one; yet in this respect, he is pre-emi¬ 
nent. We have seen efforts of the kind from his easel, which would do honor to the brightest 
hours of Leslie. In portraiture, he is acknowledged to excel. To the strictest truth of na¬ 
ture in his likenesses, he manages to soperadd the very poetry of painting. His colors are 
admirably distributed; and a fitness or aptitude abounds in his positions, which seem to kindle 
the very mouvemeni of life upon his canvass. We are sensible that we only titter established 
truisms respecting Mr. Inman; and had we supposed that his return to the city were as well 
known as are his extraordinary abilities, this article would have remained unwritten. We do 
the members of our tasteful community a benefit, by peaking of his residence among them ; 
although perhaps small service to one whose talents require no herald, and whose whereabout 
need only be known to ensure him a replenished studio, and a success, which he is qualified 
not to seek, but to command. 


The Fire Aets. —The season of holiday presents is not far distant,—and as it usuaOy 
requires time for kindly-disposed donors to make up their minds in the selection of appropriate 
presents, from the mass which encumbers the variety stores, and the oounters of the M^nl- 
lers,—w» may do the reader a service, by an early suggestion or two, bearing upon this sub- 
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ject. After our native annuals,—which are generally expensive and beautiful volume *— w e 
know of no specimens of the arts more desirable to Americans, in point of permanent literary 
interest, than the fine series of the National Portrait Gallery. The portraits of distinguish¬ 
ed Americans, are the very best specimens of the art in this country; and the fine letter-press 
Illustrations which accompany them, are important as authentic histories or biographies. 
Next to this valuable work, we rank, as blending lasting interest with beauty, the splendid 
numbers, executed by eminent English artists, entitled * Illustrations to the Poetical works of 
Sir Walter Scott,’ ‘ Portraits of the principal Female Characters m the Waverly Novels,' and 
’Landscape Illustrations’ of the same. Who, in perusing the deathless works of the Great De¬ 
parted, but would find satisfaction in turning, as he read, to spirited representations of the per¬ 
sonages and scenes described ? The living pictures, through the skill of the best masters of 
the art, are before him; lime and space are annihilated*—and the present lives in the past. As 
a source of enduring gratification, as accompaniments to works which are of course in every li¬ 
brary, they are invaluable. When Findea, Eggleton, Cooke, Fisher, etc. engrave the efforts 
of Turner, Bentley, Chalon, and others equally eminent in the arts—and when the subjects 
arc connected with the treasured memories of every reader*—!the inducements te purchase their 
labors can scarcely be wanting. They may be seen at Disturnell’s, 155 Broadway1 


History or thi Rise and Pxogeess or the Arts or Design, in the Unites 
States.— The author of this work has permitted us to peruse portions of the volumes 
in anticipation of their publication. Should the second volume prove half as attractive as the 
first, already printed,—and we have reason to believe that it will be even more so—it will be 
one of the most entertaining works issued from the American press for many years. Like the 
History of tho American Theatre, by the same author, it is replete with entertaining anecdotes, 
and interesting information. It is a faithful history, too, of the Arts in this country, from the 
•artiest period, down to the present time. The style is so simple and pleasing,that the reader 
almost fancies himself talking face to face with an aged, familar friend, whose memory is a 
store-house of delightful story and valuable intelligence. In addition to the records and rsmi- 
nisceoce8 from the pen of the author, we learn that he has received important assistance from 
many literary gentlemen; among others, from Washington Irving. The work will com* 
mend itself, not to artists merely, but to every general reader. We regret that want of sp ace 
has prevented the insertion of several highly interesting extracts, which we had pencilled lor 
that purpose. We shall endeavor to rrfake amends to our readers, by a more elaborate no¬ 
tice, when the volumes shall have appeared. 


Thb New-York Mirror, a choice repository ofLiteratureandthe Fine Arts, wejl deserve* 
the extensive circulation and wide reputation which it has acquired. Its literary content*— 
independent of its popular foreign correspondence—are varied, and of the best description {and 
its frequent and expensive embellishments are certainly unrivalled. Its typographical execu¬ 
tion will compare with any publication at home or abroad. The editors are Mum. 
Georoe P. Morris, Theodors 3. Fat, and Nathaniel P. Willis. The Minor is 
published weekly at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets, at four deHart per annum, payable 
in advance. 
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DEATHS, 

AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


On the 6th ultimo, at hia residence in the 
village of Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan 
Territory, in the 23d year of hie age, Joseph 
CaiffsiDiw, Jr., Counsellor at Law, the 
aon of Joseph Chittenden, Esq., of Cayuga 
county in this State. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Hamden Sidney College, Virginia, and 
subsequently commenced the practice of law 
in that State, whence, in 1832, ho removed to 
Michigan. Talents of the first order, great 
energy of character, and the highest moral 
purity, combined with engaging manners, and 
all those qualities that render weir possessor 
lovely in private life, characterized this esti¬ 
mable young gentleman, who already enjoyed 
in an eminent degree the confidence of the 
people among whom be bad so recently settled, 
and who bade fair to act a distinguished part in 
the aflkirs of that rising territory. His death, 
though triumphant in the Christian’s hope, and 
ardently longed for by himself, as a transition 
from protracted agonies to the fruition of im¬ 
mortal ioys, is an irreparable loss to a large 
circle or friends. 

Of cholera, at Guynne's farm, about 22 miles 
from Columbus, in Ohio, on Saturday the 11th 
inst., Hon. Thomas S. Grimes, of South 
Carolina. He was on his way from Cincinnati 
to Columbus, when he was attacked by that 
disease in the stage; and before physicians 
oould arrive was in a state of collapse, from 
which all efforts to raise him were ineffectual. 
His object in visiting Ohio, was in part to meet 
his brother, the Hon. Frederick Grimke, a 
judge of that State, and in part to contribute 
to the success of its literary and benevolent 
institutions. He had dolivered an address to 
the Erodelphian Society of the Miami Uni¬ 
versity, ana attended the annual Convention 
of teachers on the 6th ult. On the Wednes¬ 
day previous to his death, he attended a 
Temperance meeting at Cincinnati, and spoke 
for the last time in a public assembly. His 
remains were conveyed to Columbus, where 
he was buried on the evening of his death, by 
moonlight. The last sad offices were per¬ 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Preston of the Epis- 
oopal church, and a large concourse of citizens 
testified their respect for his memory by at¬ 
tending hit funeral tibsequies. The death of 
Mr. Grimke will be deeply felt, and widely 
deplored by the literary and religious commu¬ 
nities of our country. He was a fine scholar, 
of accomplished manners and address, and of 
sincere and unaffected piety. 

On the 1st ultimo, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, Thomas W. Bacot, Esq., highly 


esteemed and much lamented, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

At his residence near Charlotte, N.C., on 
the 26th September, Jonathan Wilmarth, 
of the firm of Wilmarth, Moffat Ain> 
Curtis, New-York, aged 41. His disorder 
was the bilious fever, contracted while en¬ 
gaged in the superintendence of a gold-mine, in 
which he was largely interested. As a man 
of business, he was esteemed for his perse¬ 
verance, intelligence, and strict probity. In 
his manners, be was frank, open, and concili¬ 
ating. He wns benevolent to the needy ■ t 
kind husband—an affectionate father—a firm 
friend. His loss to his wife and amiable family, 
and to society, is irreparable. 

At London, on the 27lh of September, 
George Clymer, Esq., aged 86years, lata 
of Philadelphia, the inventor of the Columbian 
Printing Press. He was a man of very upright 
and amiable character. 

At her residence, in Washington, Mrs. 
Martha Stras, a niece of Patrick Henry, 
and formerly and for many years a resident of 
the city of Baltimore. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Comfort 
Lewis, at the advanced age of 106 years. On 
the 1st of January, 1773, being then about 44 
years of age, she was removed by the over¬ 
seers of the poor from the house she occupied 
in South-street, to the Alms-house, of which, 
for sixty-one years and nine months, she bad 
been a constant inmate. She retained bar 
faculties to the last—and within a few hours of 
her death, in a feeling manner expressed her 
gratitude to the keeper of the house and the 
overseers for the kind attention she had re¬ 
ceived. 

In Shaftsbury, Vt., the Hon. Jonas Galu- 
sha, aged 83 years. Mr. Galusha was for 
many years Governor of Vermont, a member 
of the Council for nearly twenty years, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and Sneriffi-^U of 
which he filled with honor to himself and the 
State. He was a veteran of the Revolution, 
and was in the battle of Bennington.. 

In Detroit, on the 14th ult. Lieut. Col. John 
Anderson, of the United States Topographi¬ 
cal Engineers. Col. Anderson was a subaltern 
in the army at the time General Hull made hia 
campaign in that quarter. When, during tho 
war of 1812, the Topographical Corps of En¬ 
gineers was formed, he was appointed a Ma¬ 
jor in it, and remained the senior oAcer of it 
from the year 1813 to the time of his death. 

At Philadelphia: Hon. Lewis Kerr, At- 
tornay General of tho Bahama Islands. 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

We know of no enquiry more deeply interesting to society, than that 
which analyzes the character of its Pulpit Eloquence,—connected as it 
is with the present and future destiny of man. The eloquence which 
shook the Areopagite hill, and reverberated through the halls of the Ro¬ 
man Forum—the wonderful exhibition of its power displayed in sustain¬ 
ing the expiring liberties of Greece and Rome—the oratory of repub- 
lies and of empires—sink into nothing when contrasted with its important 
influence in giving effect to the sublime doctrines of the Christian 
Church. It may be termed the moral lever on which to move the 
world. Its importance is equally apparent among the followers of Ma¬ 
homet—the worshippers of Brahma—the disciples of Jesus. The Hin¬ 
doo devotee, expiring in the flames of her husband’s funeral pile—the self 
immolated victim, crushed beneath the wheels of Juggernaut—are, mor¬ 
ally, hurried on to these blood-stained sacrifices by the eloquence of the 
Asiatic priesthood. If such be the power which it exerts in the unen¬ 
lightened nations of the eastern hemisphere—those darkened regions 
where the sun of Christianity is yet in obscurity—what may it not pro¬ 
duce, when controled by the superior influence of Reason and Revela¬ 
tion ? The pulpit orator, beyond all others, is placed in an awful and 
responsible situation. He stands on earth—the vicegerent of heaven. 
His duties lead him to appeal to the passions, the reason, the affections 
of mankind ; to enlighten the understanding, while acting upon the feel¬ 
ings, and to encircle within his grasp all the mental powers of his hear¬ 
ers, not only by presenting truth in a shape so clear as to gain their fixed 
attention, but also by touching those secret springs of the heart which 
rivet its affections, and call into action all its noble qualities. To accom¬ 
plish objects so important, he must frequently quit the narrow bounda¬ 
ries of scholastic doctrine, and survey the Christian family as one great 
congregation—differing on minor points, but united in the fundamental 
principles of a general faith. He must be imbued with the spirit and the 
pathos of nature, and at times dare to advance beyond the bounds of 
critical theology, and pause before he deprives religion of the support 
which she derives from the emotions —those auxiliaries by which she holds 
her empire in the human heart. In the ardour of his pursuit, he tfflust 
call around him all his latent powers of eloquence. Religion has but 
little connection with the formal logic of man, beyond the power with 
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which it furnishes him to trace her origin, her progress and effects. 
The rigid theories of the schools exert but a trifling influence in subserv¬ 
ing her purposes. She does not call on her ministers to declare themselves 
the exclusive disciples of Paul, or of A polios, or of Cephas,—to drink of 
her waters from any particular vessel,—but to approach the grand reser¬ 
voir in which all her streams are united, and to drink until they thirst no 
more. While, however, we would wish to discard from our pulpit elo¬ 
quence those doctrinal disputations in which the substance of religion is 
obscured by the shadow , we would desire to see it more intimately con¬ 
nected with general literature and with science. If its object be to 
lighten truth from that load of rubbish which the lapse of ages has heap¬ 
ed upon her—to display her elements—to separate her from that gross 
mixture of Judaism and Paganism with which she was formerly invested, 
and to display her in that simple, beautiful, and chaste form with which 
the gospel dispensation clothed her, it must be encircled by a knowl¬ 
edge of ancient literature: we say a knowledge—not in the letter but 
the spirit —of learning. It must embrace a full analysis of the philosophy 
of the Jewish dispensation, and its connexion with the New Testament, 
of which it was the type and fore-runner: be able to contrast the present 
blessings of the Church with the trials of its early disciples; its condition 
when writhing under the tortures of heathenism ; its exaltation to the 
throne of the Ceasars—its degradation after the fall of imperial Rome ; 
the sufferings of its martyrs amid the flames issuing from the Vatican, to 
that period when it rose from the darkness of abject superstition and 
bigotry, guided by the genius and impressed with the spirit of Luther. 
The ages immediately preceding and subsequent, on the Christian era, 
present an unbounded field for the display of sacred eloquence. A world 
sunk in ignorance and idolatry—polluted by violence, rapine and blood¬ 
shed—a solemn and humble advent ushered in amid scenes of desolation 
and horror equalled only by the greatness of the subsequent sacrifice— 
the flood-gates of divine wrath forced open by human crime and pollu¬ 
tion, closing in the death of the Redeemer of mankind—the star which 
guided the shepherds to Bethlehem in Judea, rising in mercy and setting 
in blood—the subsequent trials of Christianity under Nero and Domitian— 
the crucifixion of its early propagators—their tortures by the beasts of 
the forests—the persecutions of the Waldenses and Albigenses by the 
crown of Spain—their stranglings and burnings by the order of its court 
—their history, written amid flames and traced in blood—the contrast 
afforded by its present condition! Here are materials by which, if pro¬ 
perly presented, the coldest heart might be melted. If pulpit eloquence 
is thus intimately united with Literature, its connection with Science is 
equally susceptible of demonstration. For the truth of this proposition, 
we may appeal to the early institutions of the latter: to the theocracy 
of the East; to its commencement amid the mystic superstitions of Per¬ 
sia and the mental darkness of Egypt; first, in the adoration of nature’s 
works; subsequently, in their examination. But this connection rests 
on a firmer basis than the traditions of the magii, or the chronicles of the 
priests—on the display of power, of intelligence, of contrivance which 
the revelations of science have exhibited, in their analysis of the works 
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of nature. To the genius of sacred eloquence, Astronomy opens a store* 
house of intellectual riches, bright and beautiful as the shining orbs 
which it has exposed to the field of vision. The revolutions of 
the planets around a common centre, and within their respective 
orbits—the power which balances their attractive forces, and pre¬ 
vents their too near approach—the revolution of our earth on its axis, 
producing day and night—its movements around the sun—the suc¬ 
cession of seasons—are materials, which, heated in the mental furnace 
of another Chalmers, might transform the scoffer to the disciple, and 
drive the infidel to despair. Optics, too, the great auxiliary of astrono¬ 
my, with her telescopic researches—Chemistry, with her minute analy¬ 
sis—Botany, with her vegetable physiology—Geology, with her proofs 
to establish the truth of the Mosaic history—are so many means by 
which to judge of the attributes of Omnipotence, from the magnificence 
and grandeur of his works. Physiology, or the science of human life, 
is not among the least of those, by which the pulpit orator might display 
the wisdom and intelligence of the Creator, from the functions of organic 
life. The various textures and tissue by which the latter is supported, 
each having different properties,—the number of organs constituted by 
the union of these in a common centre,—the multitudinous actions which 
must be performed, before sensation and motion, thought and happiness, 
can result,—the power of resistance which vitality presents, within cer¬ 
tain limits, to the common laws of matter,—the invisible principles by 
which we become acquainted with the materials of our animal existence, 
and hold communion with beings like ourselves,—the display of intellec¬ 
tual power,—its sudden cessation, as in the maniac—and lastly, the eter¬ 
nal prostration of the vital functions,—are effects by which pulpit elo¬ 
quence might lead the mind irresistibly to the contemplation of that 
Cause, which created, regulated, and controls the whole. 

It is thus, that the Genius of Science might be found dispensing her 
gifts in the temple of religion,—and her altars, which the hands of Infi¬ 
delity have attempted to desecrate and deface, become illumined by the 
beams of a true philosophy, taking their stand among the visible monu¬ 
ments of supernatural power. The legitimate object of science, is the 
investigation of the works of God. And where, we would ask, can 
there be a more proper sphere for such investigation, than in the pulpit? 
It is from thence we are to be directed to that light which enables us to 
perceive a cause for every phenomenon, which transforms the material 
universe into a paradise of light and beauty, and human existence into a 
continued act of adoration. It is a matter of deep regret that the elo¬ 
quence of our pulpits does not more frequently make the discoveries of 
science auxiliaries in unfolding the perfections of the Deity. The great 
Newton acknowledged and avowed, that scientific investigation afforded 
the firmest basis for religious belief, and Robinson,—whose philosophic 
researches filled Europe with astonishment and wonder,—when describ¬ 
ing the various nebulae in the distant concave of the heavens, observes: 

* When the soul is filled with conceptions of the extent ofcreated nature, 
we can hardly avoid exclaiming, Lord what is man that thou art mind* 
ful ofb*m!’ 
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With these remarks on the adaptation of science to the purposes of pul- 
pit eloquence, we proceed to a consideration of its style and manner. 
The language ofFordyce will exhibit our views as to the literal elo¬ 
quence of pulpit oratory. i It should be,’says he, ‘not swelling or osten¬ 
tatious,—free from obsolete terms or far-fetched phrases—simple, yet 
great—adorned, yet chaste—animated and strong, numerous and flow¬ 
ing—neither running too much into the poetical, or swelling into bom¬ 
bast.’ Purity and clearness are among the first requisites of pulpit elo- 
quence. To judge of a whole, correctly, we must be able to distinguish 
clearly its parts—but as the feelings must be enlisted—the Attention 
gained—before the judgment can be acted upon, Persuasion must wait 
upon Instruction, in enforcing the truths of revelation. Opposed, as we are, 
to that mere display of words sometimes practised by young clergymen, 
—in which philosophy and reason are prostrated at the shrine of enthusi- 
asm.—we are equally so to that set phraseology, more fitted (or the 
coldness of critical disquisition, than the fervour of sacred eloquence. 
Dry, formal scholarship may be suited to the seminary, but it forms only 
one of the elements necessary for the religious instruction of a mixed 
congregation. Truth, to be acceptable, must be clothed in the garments 
of loveliness and beauty. She must be engaging and alluring; she 
must excite indignation against ingratitude,—horror against cruelty ; 
compassion for misery ; affection for virtue. Without lively description, 
the passions cannot be excited. The world, generally speaking, is inat¬ 
tentive to moral instruction when divested of captivating language. In¬ 
tellectual ideas exert but little influence upon the imagination, unaccom¬ 
panied by imagery to support attention. The logician who deals only 
in abstract truths, and endeavours to enforce them by a simple appeal to 
the reason of his hearers, may possibly smile at our remarks. He 
views society as it should be ,— we as it is . Among the elements neces¬ 
sary to the construction of pulpit eloquence, Unity holds an elevated rank. 
For this reason, we think written discourses are best calculated to sub¬ 
serve the purposes of sacred oratory. But what coldness is presented in 
those of our day!—what mere abstract reasonings,—what appeals to the 
head, while the heart is left untouched! We look in vain for that men¬ 
tal and moral power, which concentrates within itself, until, bursting from 
the intensity of the pressure, it may be seen expanding, to link itself to 
some kindred object of beauty or grandeur, and to relieve the incumbent 
weight, by the boldest forms of expression, and the noblest conceptions 
of thought,—that power by which Bossuet, Massillon, and Whitfield 
drew tears from their hearers; and Hall (in more recent days,) exerted 
an influence superior to that of a minister in the cabinet, or a monarch 
on his throne;—the power by which virtue was placed on the mighty 
pedestal of Nature, and surrounded by the moral attributes of Heaven. 
If our sermons of the best order are thus deficient in the fulfilment of 
the great purposes of Christian instruction, what shall be said of those 
careless, negligent compositions, which have scarcely beginning, middle, 
or end—which persuade, without enlightening, and glitter upon the sur- 
face of the imagination, without reaching the reflective faculties 1— dis¬ 
plays of pompous declamation, which would be worse than useless, did 
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they not mark the boundary line between the sterling ore, and the mere 
dross of talent;—verbosity, in which, (to use the remark of Garrick on 
the play writings of Johnson,) declamation roars, and passion sleeps? 
We wish we could add to our observations on the negligence exhibited 
in the composition of our pulpit oratory, that it was always the offspring 
of inferior talent. We have known the reverse to be true. The 
greater portion of a discourse has been composed and written within 
ten minutes of its delivery from the pulpit. What can be expected from 
crude materials, thus hastily mingled together, even when proceeding 
from superior intellectual endowments ? Confusion—may we not add, 
absurdity ? The manner of our pulpit orators impresses itself as seri¬ 
ously on our attention as the defects in their literal compositions. The 
reading of the Episcopal church liturgy,—unequalled for its grandeur 
and sublimity—claims primary comment. The fear of being thought 
what is erroneously termed unnatural, has, in most instances, deprived 
that liturgy of the sublime effect which an appropriate intonation would 
have given it. A rapid utterance, and indistinct articulation,—particular¬ 
ly in words ending in consonants—as Lor ’ for Lord,whe(ore for wherefore , 
WorV for world, etc.,—are not the most glaring defects in the elocution 
thrown over this beautiful composition. It is the total absence of the in¬ 
tonation indicative of feeling, in supplication,—the conversational char¬ 
acter of that in which it is clothed,—the familiarity of tone,—the want 
of solemnity or dignity,—the apparent anxiety to arrive at its conclu¬ 
sion,—of which we compUin. We would select the Litany, to support 
our position. This pathetic appeal to Heaven, for the extension of its 
mercy,—this solemn supplication, that in the hour of death, and in the 
day of judgment, the great author of our being would hear us—this ardent 
prayer for the protection of the fatherless, and all who are desolate and 
distressed,—this strain of heart-stirring, and we may add, of heart-rend¬ 
ing pathos, calculated to reach the inmost recesses of the heart,—to 
awaken the best feelings of our nature, and to lead us, clad in the garb 
of humility and contrition, to the throne of Infinite Wisdom,—is hurried 
over in a manner , and disfigured by an intonation, that would shock the 
blunt sensibility of the most uncultivated ear. If less familiar than the 
usual tone of conversation, it is still deficient in its first requisite—the 
pathetic, semi-tonic melody of Prayer. 

The object of nature is perverted, and her institutions destroyed, in 
the false conception of her elements. For proof of this assertion, we 
would lead our pulpit orators to the infant, just beginning to prattle; be. 
fore the artificial precepts of society have blunted its sensibility, or des¬ 
troyed those instinctive feelings, which, at times, are seen irradiating the 
tears of joy or sorrow, as the sunbeam shining through a falling shower. 
When asking a blessing or a boon, of its parent,—balancing between 
hope and fear,—do we hear its general emphasis ? No ! supplication 
has its melody, as well as manner . False taste may pervert^—education 
may destroy,—but they cannot annul the generalizing effects of an into¬ 
nation, by which nature has united the voice of the speaker with the soul 
of the hearer. If the minister of the Episcopal church observes his 
bearers listless and inattentive, while reading her liturgy, he must look 
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for the cause of this effect,—not in the phraseology of the service,—not 
in a desire on the part of the congregation, to close their ears against its 
precepts and warnings,—but to the seemingly careless manner in which 
he has performed this portion of a sacred duty,—to the unsupplicatory 
manner in which it has been uttered. We have heard Episcopal cler- 
gymen express a fear that the length of their morning service might 
weary the congregation. If they would learn the secret by which to 
render it, apparently , shorter, we will impart it:— Read it well . Give to 
it all the force and expression of pathos, and though its length should be 
doubled, the grandeur and solemnity of its language would extinguish 
even time itself The worldly feelings of mankind are not to be sub. 
dued by the drowsy manner of one who seems scarcely to feel the force 
of the truths he is uttering, or to be concerned how they may affect his 
hearers. Here we would willingly close our remarks: but while Pro¬ 
fanity and Drunkenness are seen stalking with unblushing effrontery in 
our streets on the sabbath,—while Infidelity is rearing her altars and 
summoning the attention of her worshippers, amid the temples of Chris¬ 
tianity,—while the young and the gay, on a day set apart for thanks¬ 
giving and prayer, are hurrying away to scenes of amusement and re¬ 
velry,—it becomes of some importance to inquire, whether our vocal pul¬ 
pit eloquence may not be made greatly more subservient to the purpose 
of effecting a change in this derangement of moral feeling? 

In pursuing this enquiry, let -us ask, What is the object of the pulpit 
orator? Is it not to lay bare the human heart, with all its frailties and 
imperfections, to the mental view of its possessor ?—to show man his 
true happiness, and to lead him towards its attainment ? Is it not to act, 
through the medium of the feelings , on his moral depravity? If an as¬ 
sent be yielded to these questions, we may further enquire, By what 
means are the sensibilities of our nature to be excited, save by the 
agency of our external organs ?* If the latter are the only medium 
through which the thoughts of one individual can be impressed on the 
mind of another, is it not of moment to our sacred orators, to cultivate 
their natural voices, for the fulfilment of so important an object? We 
do not mean to convey the idea that a pulpit is the situation in which in¬ 
tonations of the voice should be studied, but that their acquirement 
should form an important portion of clerical education,—whether in the 
seminary, or in the actual engagement of professional duties. The general 
apathy of our clergy on this point seems to us extraordinary,—seeing 
that it circumscribes the sphere of their usefulness, and limits,—and of¬ 
tentimes within narrow boundaries,—the effect of their labors. Years 
are spent in our theological institutions, in acquiring the literary mate¬ 
rials for pulpit eloquence, while that physical education, necessary to 
impart constitutional vigour, is utterly neglected. Hence it is, that, 
among our divines, Consumption finds her early victims, and the grave 
garners its premature inmates: thus it is, that an emaciated frame accom- 


* We do not mean to decry the mysterious influence, which Omnipotence, at times, 
secretly exerts on the human heart to recall mankind from their errors and wander* 
mgs, but to show that the ear is the medium through which the former should be soft* 
ened, to prepare it for the full effect of such displays of supernatural intelligence. 
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panies a feeble voice to the sacred desk, and the first breathings of the 
gospel are uttered amid the ruins of a broken constitution, and the frag* 
ments of what might have been, under proper cultivation, a mighty and 
effective voice. Hygeia finds her enemies—Disease and Death friends. 
The theologian, in acquiring science, defeats her objects,—and like the 
eagle (struck by the arrow which a feather from his own'wing directs,) 
is destroyed by the operations of his mind. 

All attempts to renovate a constitution thus broken, are generally 
fruitless: ail desire to improve the vocal intonations, useless. Not so, 
where the natural powers are vigorous. Here vocal exertion, under 
proper regulations, will give additional strength. The cultivation of 
speech is a healthful exercise,—and like the bread cast upon the waters, 
it will be found after many days, yielding profit and interest to its pos¬ 
sessor. From this digression, we return to the consideration of vocal in¬ 
tonations, as connected with the expression of feelings and thoughts. 

Every passion, sentiment, and thought, has its appropriate voice, with 
which, to render it effective, it must be clothed. The cadence of sorrow 
would caricature the emotion of joy: the bold intonation of conscious 
truth would annihilate that of despair, and the loud, high-toned voice of 
joy, sound like a funeral knell, amid the haunts of sorrow. There are 
few of our pulpit orators who are not ready to admit that sacred music 
adds much to the solemnity of divine worship,—that the deep tone of 
the organ produces an irresistible impression on the mind,—calms the 
boisterous passions, and leads humanity, through the solemn and majestic 
peals of the anthem, to the foot-stool of its Maker. They may learn from 
this fact, if they will deign to listen to its teachings, that the human voice 
has also its tones, its magic, and its power. If science has been late in 
developing and analyzing them, Nature has long proclaimed their needed 
utility, in the unsatisfactory effects produced by the eloquence of our re¬ 
ligious institutions. We would press the subject seriously upon the at¬ 
tention of our ministers, of all denominations. The arguments previously 
adduced to show the necessity of giving variety to the literal composi¬ 
tion of the pulpit, are equally applicable to its oral eloquence. The ear 
is the passage to the heart. A fine-toned voice is appreciated by all. It 
is the music of nature—and when sounded by the minister of the gospel, 
to awaken mankind from the slumbers of guilt, it will be found responding 
to the call of its author, in its operations on the human heart. 

How rarely do we find any approach to vocal cultivation! How negli¬ 
gent and careless, generally speaking, are the intonations of our clergy! 

What half-vocalized, inarticulate enunciation we hear on the one hand_ 

what rapid, percussive, high-toned monotony on the other! Where shall 
we find an intonation displaying at once the power of persuasion, the 
simplicity of narration, the force of argument? In the dry sermon- 
reader—the mathematician of the pulpit, whose discourses are delivered 
in a voice that recalls to our minds the demonstration of the problems in 
Euclid—whose smooth, even, unvaried cadence burlesques sublimity, 
and caricatures emotion ? It is not from such a vessel that the hardened 
sinner will drink the waters of salvation. We will yield to our orator 
the palm of learning, good sense and literal eloquence:—we will admit 
that his composition embodies a force and expression of written language 
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which the ‘ chosen few’ only possess: that his digressions might arouse 
the dreamer from his slumber and the negligent from his reverie,—that 
he unites the powerful style of Johnson to the simple beauties of Addi- 
son. What are the effects of this rare combination ? They are seen in a 
slumbering, careless, inattentive, listless congregation. The imagination 
has not been warmed,—the attention has not been engaged. Power in¬ 
deed was there,—but it was that of a giant in a cage. He appeals to 
reason, and leaves the emotions unexcited. Does he imagine, with the 
application of such means alone, that the errors of humanity are to be 
rectified,—that the wanderers from the fold of religion are to be reclaim¬ 
ed ? If so, we would advise him to unite with the study of theology that 
of the moral constitution of man . He must form man in his own image, 
and woman after his own heart, before his labours can be effective in 
the vineyard of religion. If the philosopher, the man of erudition, the 
solid reasoner, the profound theologian, is thus defective in one of the 
grand requisites of pulpit eloquence—the power of moving the passions,— 
what shall we say of the ranting, cushion-beating declaimer ? His voice 
indeed attracts,—it is one • continued stream of living fire,—blasting, 
withering, and destroying. He would drive man to heaven through fear, 
rather than lead him there through love. He envelopes the Almighty in 
a thunder-cloud, from which the terrors of his vengeance are heard, but 
through which his moral attributes cannot be seen. His manner corres¬ 
ponds with his matter. The tones of his voice are high, loud, and thril¬ 
ling. They startle where they should convince, and sicken where they 
should soothe. We hear the elements of the tempest, shaken and con-* 
vulsed, but look in vain for the calm which should succeed it: Benevo¬ 
lence, mercy, revenge, hatred, joy, hope and fear, are depicted in a voice 
that might furnish a picture of universal moral desolation at the final 
day of retribution. He is the very antipode to the preacher we have 
described. Unaided by philosophy, untrammelled by logic, he dives at 
once into the heart, and revels among the passions, until torpidity suc¬ 
ceeds to the application of so powerful a stimulus. Re-action follows, and 
the feelings which, under proper vocal discipline, might have been 
awakened, become totally callous to less powerful impressions, until the 
mellowing hand of time has restored them to healthful vigor. Where 
moral strength is wanting, the ranting pulpit orator, at times, produces 
deplorable effects. The mind excited, through the medium of the pas¬ 
sions, gives way under the pressure: the intellect sinks for ever, and the 
mere wreck of humanity stalks through the world in the mental dark¬ 
ness of idiocy. The order of the human mind must become inverted, be¬ 
fore this preacher can effect any great and lasting renovation in the 
moral world. 

We have thus drawn the two extremes in our pulpit eloquence, and 
endeavoured to show that they are both defective. Having spoken nega¬ 
tively, we will now endeavour to show positively , what would constitute 
the perfection of our clergy in literal and oral eloquence. First, we 
would have it, generally, free from arguments on particular points of 
doctrine. Its purpose is, not to array the Episcopalian against the Pres¬ 
byterian, and the latter against the Methodist, but to induce each to 
vie with the other in the endeavour to impress on the great congrega- 
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tion of humanity the leading truths of Christianity. Secondly, free from 
pompous expressions, obsolete terms, or laboured phraseology—sim¬ 
ple, clear, varied, and impressive. It would perhaps be well that our 
philosopher should draw, sparingly, on the ranter, and the latter largely 
on the former. The happy medium lies between moving and exciting the 
passions: the one opens the understanding to the impressions of reason; 
the other destroys the reflective faculties, and renders the mind a passive 
machine. It has been said, and wisely, that an inferior discourse, well 
delivered, will produce better and more lasting effects than a good dis¬ 
course, badly delivered.* This fact should lead our pulpit orators to look 
into their vocal resources: to pay some attention to the philosophy of 
music: to inquire whether the powerful effect produced by song, arises 
from any other cause than that of cultivation in the voice, and if so, 
whether speech, the basis of the latter, cannot be rendered musical. We 
say rendered musical, for we are persuaded that the elements of a fine 
intonation exist in all voices, where there is no organic malformation. 
We would have our clergy increase the power of their voices by a re¬ 
gular, daily system of vocal gymnastics—diminish its pitch and increase 
its volume. We have frequently observed them, in their efforts to fill a 
large church, increase the pitch , until the natural voice, forced beyond 
its highest note, has broken into that scream distinguished among musi- 
cians by the term falsetto. Loud and high are distinct conditions—nor 
can the force necessary to extend the voice be given to it when on a high 
range of pitch. The opening of the windpipe, termed the glottis, 
through which the breath passes, is then in a state of contraction; its 
dimensions, originally very limited, are consequently diminished ; the 
volume of expired breath must necessarily be proportioned to the size of 
the cavity through which it finds egress: thus the quantity and force of 
Sound will be less, although its pitch may be greater. The pulpit ora¬ 
tor who would attract and hold the attention of his hearers, must study 
intonation , not in the closet, but in the walks of life; he must learn to 
distinguish between that in which feeling , and that in which thought is 
expressed ; he must endeavor to obtain that low , deep, strong expression, 
which clothes the language of dignity and sublimity in the garb of grace 
and beauty. Let the voice once arrest and fix the attention of the ear, 
and yourpulpit oratory, as if by enchantment, will start into existence, 
clothed with variety and power. Admiration and instruction will accom- 
panyeach other; dulness and languor will give place to enraptatten¬ 
tion; the temples of religion will become the schools of eloquence—the 
halls of science—the pride of horning. America has a right to expect 
much from the ministers of her altars. The scholastic reconis of Europe 
are open to them : while the past awaits their improvement, the future 
should excite their ambition. Boldness of expression, freedom of thought, 
originality of investigation, are expected from them. They will be 

* It it said that the celebrated Burke had an Alto voice ; that in hit charge against 
Warren Hastings, its high shrill tones rang through Westminster Hall; but that it waa 
utterly destitute of those full, deep intonations, which would have clothed the sublime 
images of his fancy with grandeur and power; the richness and pureness of its literal 
eloquence were not sufficient to rivet attention; and those who, subsequently, admired 
the composition of the writsr, slumbered under the oral monotony of the man. 
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sought after and listened to as they are found in unison with the impro¬ 
ving spirit of the age. When we look at our vast territory in the West; 
to the resources which it offers the mechanic, the artizan, and the 
agriculturist—to the future millions of intelligent beings by which it must 
be peopled—when we reflect that it may be the Thermopylae of the uni¬ 
verse—the last asylum in which Religion shall repose under the protec¬ 
tion of Freedom, we are involuntarily led to inquire whether our present 
system of theological education is calculated, either morally or physi¬ 
cally, to fit its possessors for the fulfilment of their arduous duties in a 
newly-peopled world. 

The mind cannot be vigorous while the body is feeble. They are too 
intimately connected, for the latter to be impaired without the former par¬ 
taking in the derangement. The West calls for vigorous constitutions; 
men capable of suffering hardship and fatigue, who can proclaim the glad 
tidings of salvation in a temple with the earth for its foundation, and the 
trees of the forest for its canopy—whose habits of thought are strong 
and original. The pioneers of the wilderness, if not adepts in the refine¬ 
ments of society, are generally men of deep natural understanding. If 
they know not how to accomplish an object, they know when it is ac¬ 
complished. Their criticism is that of nature, and it partakes of her 
purity and her power. It is among such a people that a large portion of 
our pulpit orators are destined to mingle. What an immense influence 
must they exert, either for good or evil, upon the future condition of 
these sons of freedom ! We cannot separate the political from the moral 
condition of a community. The former, not regulated by, and dependent 
on the latter, cannot endure. It is the parent of anarchy and despo¬ 
tism. Its superstructure is rocked by the whirlwinds of passion—its 
foundations bathed in blood. History will illustrate this truth. The French 
revolution, with its goddess of Reason , tells the dreadful tale, in charac¬ 
ters at which Humanity shudders, and at which Religion shrinks. We 
look for a brighter dawning on our western population. We anticipate 
the period when the wilderness and the solitary place shall be made 
glad under the exertions of our pulpit orators—when the voice of Reli. 
gion shall echo from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains—when 
Commerce shall extend her .renovating power over this immense tract— 
when the western waters shall bear on their bosoms the accumulated 
produce of nations, and when, in the fruition of these blessings, Chris¬ 
tianity shall erect her altars, and appoint her ministers, amid the thanks¬ 
givings of a grateful people. We see that her ministers will be no sine- 
curists—that they will neither tread the carpeted mansion, nor repose upon 
the bed of down—that they will have much, both in body and mind, to 
endure: they will go on their way rejoicing, and ultimately, as the 
climax to their labors, sink to repose amid the veneration and regrets 
of a great people. 

We cannot close our remarks without adverting particularly to our 
city—the Emporium of the United States. The heterogeneous character 
of its inhabitants seems to call for the utmost exertion of pulpit elo¬ 
quence on all occasions . We are led to this remark, from having 
observed that many of our churches are closed on Sunday evenings, and 
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that a great portion of the residue are limited to prayer . The serious 
and pious portion of our population, we doubt not, will feel themselves 
called on, by principle and duty, to attend on this portion of religious 
service. But we know that they do not form the majority. It is in the 
evenings, particularly , that the young and thoughtless are led away to 
scenes of dissipation ; it is at the close of the day that the first breaches 
are made in moral rectitude. It is then the foundation of guilt and infamy 
is begun—that the corner-stone of future destruction is laid—and that 
those latent principles of moral duty which an eloquent and impressive 
sermon might have called into action, fall for ever before the first ap¬ 
proaches of temptation. Should it be said that our clergy are too much 
wearied with the duties of the day, to minister in their churches during 
the evening,—we answer, that the cause of such lassitude does not exist 
in the actual duties of the Sabbath, but in the want of similar exertion 
during the week . Did they walk only on Sunday, and remain quiescent 
on other days, would not their feet tire ? Most assuredly. It is to the 
want of a regular system of physical education , that they must look for the 
origin of that feebleness which incapacitates them for the needed discharge 
of their duties . 

We would not wish to be thought severe in our remarks: the im- 
portance of the subject must furnish an excuse for the manner in which 
it has been treated. The character of our pulpit orators is sacred ; 
their feelings are and ought to be respected. We are pleading with 
them for the cause of Christianity. We know the influence they exert 
is great—but weighed against that which they might exert, it is as a 
feather balanced against the universe. Let them consider the import¬ 
ance, the dignity, the majesty of their vocation ; that they are the ser¬ 
vants of Him whose greatness is unsearchable—whose understanding is 
infinite—who hath measured the ocean in the hollow of his hand—meted 
out the heavens with a span—comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure—weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance : 
that He who laid the foundations of Zion has planted them as the watch¬ 
men on the walls :—that to their care and vigilance is committed the 
destiny of present and future millions of rational and immortal beings. 
If there is any thing lovely in the sublime precepts of the gospel—if they 
enable their possessor to sustain, with meekness and serenity, the buffet- 
ings of a cold and heartless world—to triumph under the last agonies of 
mortality, in the future prospects which they open—then is there every 
inducement held out to our pulpit orators to perfect themselves for the 
fulfilment of their high and important mission. A universal diffusion of 
knowledge, unaccompanied by a thorough diffusion of the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, we should consider an evil to our country. We wish not to see 
the goddess of Liberty seated on the throne of Infidelity, with Knowledge 
at her right hand and Religion at her feet—but rather to behold the for. 
mer dispensing her blessings from the altars of Christianity, cheered by 
the benedictions of a grateful people. Infidelity is among us. Athe¬ 
ism has publicly proclaimed her creed within the circuit of our city. 
Shall she continue, with unblushing effrontery, to entice the young and 
misguided, by her eloquence, her artifices, and delusions? To our 
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CJerpy it belongs to answer this inquiry. We will not anticipate them ; 
satisfied that the cause in which they are engaged—the cause of them¬ 
selves—their Master—the Present, and the Future—will alike stimulate 
them to increased exertion. B. 


LINES TO MY SISTER. 

Mid Summer’s fresh-robed beauty or Winter’s closing pall, 

Thou’rt bound to me by changeless ties, unseen and holiest, all; 

They’re woven of remembered times !—they press about my heart, 

Till tears record that teeming hour wherein my dream hath part. 

Home ! ’tis a fond and gushing sound, the yearning breast to fill, 

When in our eyes by hearths away, its fire seems shining still; 

And a Spirit sits beside us—lone and beautiful to Bee, 

Whisp’rmg of faces we have lov’d—whose name is Memory. 

Thy days are early in the land— ah, not with them in power, 

Dwell all the haunting images of thy first childhood’s bower! 

Yet gather round thee, ere the sweep of Tune’s ungentle w’ing, 

Some blessed years, my sister, in thy forgetful spring. 

From Pleasure’s eager halls away, where thou art resting lone, 

These with a smile shall visit thee, when other smiles are gone ; 

These with a stealing voice and fond—e’en for the past’s dear sake— 

Deep in thy bosom’s silent shrine an echo sliall awake. 

Along the walk whence evermore familiar feet have fled, 

Upon the seat where household eyes their loving-kindness shed, 

On, meet me, meet me! I am there in visions blest and free, 

Whene’er the twilight shadow falls upon the quiet sea. 

There are wishes for thee on my lips, I would they might arise — 

Availingly bb fervently, up through the glowing BkieB ! 

That I might find some angel-face amid yon cloudless heaven, 

And read thereon of gifts to thee henceforward to be given. 

There should be light, young sister, from thy morning glances flung, 

And only sober’d joyousness thine evening hours among ; 

And sunset should depart from thee and drop its golden beams, 

To make a fairy beauty still around thy happy dreams. 

Oh, life—that proud and passing thing—should compass thee with love, 

All fantasies of riches or of festival above ;— 

And words which breathe it sweeter seem, than serenader’s lute, 

Waking the dreamy air, when birds beneath the leaves are mute. 

Lo 1 the uncurtain’d s^ars look forth, the holy and the bright! 

I am there in deepest thought of thee, my sister dear, to-night: 

I forget the fading altars and the careless boons of earth, 

And 1 fain would throne thy spirit where the star-light hath its birth. 

Wjw Point. A- 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM FLORENCE. 

We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following letter from a 
young American lady, lately residing at Florence. How we came by it, we do not 
feel at liberty to disclose: we assure the public, howe ver.that we violate no confidence in 
its publication. Independently of its lively and amusing simplicity, it conveys, if we 
mistake not, an important moral to that class of females, who, sated with die amuse* 
ments and luxuries of their own happy country, sigh for the fancied Elysium of 
Europe, as the rugged and primitive Europeans once did for the delights of oriental 
effeminacy. This sickly taste, founded on a false estimate of foreign countries, seems 
to be fast spreading among that class, whose example and influence descends more or 
less to every other, and who are most likely to bring home with them all the lumber* 
ing forms and distinctions of a state of society, of manners, and of government, totally 
inapplicable to our own. 

To a man whose mind is ripened by education, experience and reflection, Travel 
opens a noble field for observation and improvement. Such an one will think before 
be feels, and reason ere he decides. The factitious distinctions of rank, the glittering 
gorgeousness of royalty, and all the splendid vestiges of feudal domination, will neither 
dazzle his eyes nor confound his understanding. He will look beyond these into the 
recesses of domestic life and manners, estimate the sum total of virtue and happiness 
which a nation presents, and if he finds it greater than that of his own countrymen, 
inquire into the sources of that superiority, with a view to the benefit of hif 
native land. If he has cherished unfounded prejudices against any one nation, be 
will have an opportunity of correcting them; or if he has been cheated into an exor- 
bitant admiration, by the delusions of his imagination, he can regulate his mind by 
the standard of reality. Opinions founded in truth, will be rendered more inflexible, 
and those generated in error eradicated, by the test of personal observation and expe¬ 
rience. The probability is, therefore, that a man of virtue and intellect will return 
home from travel wiser and better than he went. 

Bat it is likely to be far otherwise with the young, and inexperienced, and most es¬ 
pecially with youthful females, whose imaginations have been influenced by a perusal 
of those mischievous novels, that now occupy the place of a higher species of litera- 
ture; which give such exaggerated pictures of the splendors of high life, and gloss 
over with these glittering gewgaws, a state of manners and morals fatal to the sanctity 
of all the dearest ties of nature and society. Such a being will go abroad, anticipating 
she knows not what; with a mind swelled with ideas of some visionary creation that 
has no existence but in her own fancy; and with a sickly desire of mingling at any 
risk, and almost any price, with that titled society, of which all her studies have given 
her so inflated an idea. There is reason to fear that in such a state of mind, and with 
sueh feelings, she may be wrought upon to sacrifice the dignity of her sex, and the 
honor of her country, by seeking that society, at the expense of both. We have beard 
of more than one instance of this kind, and have sighed over a species of del usi on, 
which like the Dragon in Revelations, draws one-third part of the stars from Heaven, 
and casts them to the Earth. The chances are, that young women who have spent 
some of the last years of their lives strolling from one European capital to another, 
will return home, with minds habituated to modes of life, that unfit them for the fulfil¬ 
ment of their highest destiny—that of becoming the wives and the mothers of a nee of 
rigorous, independent men, and * bonny lasses/ 
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Tin following letter, is, we think, calculated to disenchant the imaginations of soma 
of the enthusiasts of foreign travel, by presenting a picture we should think not so 
Tory attractive. It may serve to show, that neither the manners, modes or morals of 
European high life are fit models for an American Gentlewoman: that so far from 
rising in the scale of society by an association with rank and titles, she only exchanges 
consequence at home, for insignificance abroad; and that most emphatically with 
woman, ‘Hxr first best country ever is at home . 1 

Florence, July 4th, 1634. 

Mr dear Harriet : 

The day puts me in mind of home, and brings a train of recollections 
half painful, half pleasant, which I am resolved to give vent to in a letter 
to you. People are said to visit Italy for the pleasure of reviving a re¬ 
collection of its former glories, but to me I confess the remembrance of 
early scenes and associates in my own country is far more interesting. 
I promised to write you, as soon as we arrived in France; but my whole 
life has since, until a few months past, been spent in tiring my self all day 
in running about to see sights, and resting myself at night. You can’t 
imagine, my dear Harriet, how tiresome this grows at Inst, and how I 
long for the repose and quiet of a settled home. We don’t stay long 
enough in one place to make any acquaintances worth having, and all 
our lives are spent in saying How-d’you-do, and Good-bye. I have al¬ 
ready learned that nothing is so tedious as company we don’t care any¬ 
thing about. But I write to amuse you, not to complain. 

All the towns in France are dull to strangers, except Paris ; and thi¬ 
ther all strangers (lock, of course. On our arrival at Havre, mamma, 
(for you know papa stays at home to attend to business,) was so anx- 
ous to get to Paris, that she hardly staid to breakfast, and away we 
posted, as fast as we could, though that was slow enough to one accus¬ 
tomed to our steamboats. Mamma seemed to think there was nothing 
worth looking at by the way, and as for me, I was wrapt in the fool’s 
paradise of expectation. I anticipated, I don’t know what—all I can 
tell you is, I was in a perfect twee , as my old nurse used to say. Well, 
we arrived at last, tired with the journey, and still more with the fatigue 
of anticipation. We first drove to the Banker’s, who procured us fash¬ 
ionable apartments up three pair of stairs, where we took possession, and 
sat down at the windows to look at the people. Here were plenty of 
carriages, and odd figures of all kinds; but one can’t be always looking 
out at a window, and by and bye, a sense of loneliness and desolation 
came over us all. For my part I longed for home again, and mamma, 
seemed in a sad taking, for she actually wished papa was with us. 
When night came on, this feeling increased upon me, and I cried myself 
to sleep. Such, my dear Harriet, was my first night in Paris. 

In the morning, mamma hired a carriage, and we set out to deliver our 
letters of introduction. It was a crazy old hack, and to people accus¬ 
tomed to their own carriage at home, carried with it a feeling of mortifi¬ 
cation. Our letters were principally to merchants, and that class 
which at homo is considered, if not the first, at least among the first 
But hers, unless they are great bankers, and lend money to govern. 
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ment, they are considered nobody. So you see, my dear Harriet, all at 
once we lost our cast, and from being among the first at home, became 
nobody’s abroad. You know 1 am a quiet, chimney-corner thing, but 
I have my pride for all that, and did not like this at all, I assure you. I 
remembered the saying we learned in our ancient History, at boarding 
school, of the great Roman, who declared, he had rather be first in a 
country village, than second at Rome, and longed for home again. The 
second night, 1 was so wearied with riding about, and the perpetual suc¬ 
cession of new objects, that I fell asleep before I had time to cry. Poor 
mamma! She found out that instead of keeping company with Princes, 
Dukes, Marquisses and Barons, she was likely to have no company at 
all but what she contemptuously called haberdashers. She had come 
abroad to associate with the aristocracy, as she said ; and by the differ¬ 
ence of her eyes the next morning, I saw she had been weeping. I kiss¬ 
ed her and begged we might go home again. But she only called me a 
little fool. I dare say she did not mean to be unkind, and was only vexed 
at something else. Yet I felt it to my heart, and wished myself at home, 
where mamma was kept in good humour, by knowing herself of some 
consequence. 

In a few days we began to feel ourselves a little more at home, for the 
people of the hotel were very kind and obliging: but we had no beau 
to attend us, and could not go to any of the public places. This indis¬ 
pensable appendage was, however, soon supplied. We dined at a ban¬ 
ker’s ; and mamma had the indescribable satisfaction of being introduced 
to a Marquis, who, from that time, was at our disposal—or, rather, at 
the disposal of mamma—for he paid no more attention to poor me, than if 
I had been nobody. If I ventured to laugh, or give utterance to my 
thoughts or impressions, he took a great pinch of snuff, shrugged his 
shoulders, and elevated his eyebrows to the top of his forehead. Very 
soon, mamma told me, it was not the fashion for young ladies to have 
any feelings in Paris, and that it was thought very vulgar to talk. Since 
then, I have had no feelings—at least, I have not ventured to express 
them, for fear of being thought forward and vulgar. 

Mamma did all the talking for us—and I must say, the Marquis listened 
to her with profound attention. If he took snuff, it was in the most 
reverential manner; and whenever he ventured to elevate his eyebrows, 
it was with admiration. Mamma grew in fine spirits, and often said to 
us, * You see, girls, the use of foreign travel: if we had staid at home, 
we should never have become acquainted with the Marquis.’ But, for 
my part, I thought the Marquis very much like other gentlemen, only 
he took more snuff, and shrugged his shoulders a little oftener. It is not 
quite becoming in me to blame mamma; but I must say, that if any 
man but papa had been so continually with her as the Marquis, there 
would have been some little talk about it at home. I ventured one day 
to hint at this; but she only chid me for a little fool, and told me that one 
of the great uses of foreign travel, was to get rid of such vulgar prejudices. 

The Marquis was married, and I thought it rather odd he did cot bring 
the Marchioness to visit us—I mean, my mother—for you must know, 
young ladies have no visiters in Paris. Their mothers don’t trust them 
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with men ; from which I conclude, either the men or the young ladies 
are not to be trusted. All the flirtations are between married people— 
which mamma says, is the height of good breeding and propriety. Well, 
I don’t know, but it seems to me this is reversing the order of nature as 
well as propriety; but I suppose I shall learn better when I am married. 
In our country, you know, my dear Harriet, marriage is the time for 
retiring from the dissipations of the world ; here, it is the prelude to 
entering upon them. There, marriage is looked upon as placing a woman 
out of the reach of particular attention from the male sex ; here, it is 
considered as a warrant for doing that which would be considered 
extremely improper for a young woman to permit a young man to 
attempt. I can’t see the propriety of all this—but perhaps it is because 
it makes poor me a sort of nobody. 

All our days were spent in racketting about with the Marquis and 
seeing sights, untill I believe I should have enjoyed being shut up in 
an attic story, with no window but a sky-light. How long it would 

have lasted, 1 don’t know ; but it so happened, that Mrs.-, who, you 

recollect, was a sort of rival of mamma in the fashionable world at home, 
came to Paris, and was actually introduced at Court, by our Minister’s 
wife, with five of her daughters,—a favor which the Minister’s lady had 
always declined for mamma, under some pretence or other. About the 
same time, the Marquis began to remit his attentions, for some reason or 
other; and the only titled lady—an old widow in poor circumstances— 
who had noticed us at all, suddenly withdrew the light of her counte¬ 
nance, on learning from Mrs.-, (mamma’s old rival,) that papa was 

a dealer in codfish and turpentine. 

From this time Paris became intolerable to mamma, who did nothing 
but find fault with the absurd distinctions of aristocracy; the stupid 
shrugs and snuffy nose of the Marquis ; the jealousy of the Minister’s 
wife, who could not forgive her for being a greater lady at home than 
herself; and the stupid pride of the old French woman, whom papa 
could buy out and out, ten times over. For my part I was quite tired, 
too, of holding my tongue, and being nobody ; and so we all agreed on 
going to that other fool’s paradise, Florence, where mamma determined 
to proceed at once and finish my education, and that of my little sister ; 
though mercy knows it had already cost enough at home. Accordingly 
we set out, and travelled so fast that we had no time to see anything, 
except when we stopped at Rome, which I must say struck me with a 
sensation I never experienced before. The solemn ruins of those struc¬ 
tures, the remains of which seemed to pronounce them indestructible by 
time, indicated the ages that had been employed in producing such de¬ 
cay, and led me away to the events we used to read of at school. But 
this distance of time, while it produced the most sublime emotions, was 
also the parent of obscurity ; and the influence of these remains on the 
mind was weakened, by the impossibility of deciding, whether the ruin 
was consecrated to a hero or a Divinity, or the spot we trod on was ac¬ 
tually the scene of that event with which it has been associated. Doubt 
and enthusiasm cannot exist together; and when we learn that what is 
called the forum, may not after all be the forum, we no longer realize 
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the presence, or hear the eloquence of Cicero. Don’t be alarmed, Harriet, 
at this blue-stocking explosion. I am only repeating what a clever young 
American, we became acquainted with, observed in a visit we paid to¬ 
gether to some of the ruins of Rome. I assure you I was quite delighted 
with his company, for he convinced me, once more, that I was some¬ 
body. It was the first chance I had of talking since the evil hour of the 
introduction of the Marquis, and you may depend upon it, my tongue ran 
finely. 

The first view of the vale of Florence possesses all the soft, effeminate 
attractions which render so considerable a portion of Italian landscape 
at first highly attractive and touching. I was not disappointed, but I 
confess I felt no enthusiasm. It wanted those rugged, primitive features, 
and magnificent dimensions, to which I had so long been accustomed in 
my own dear country. The Arno is a little, muddy stream, which, if 
Narcissas had made his looking-glass, he never had died for love of 
himself. When I contrasted it with the pure, limpid, transparent waters 
of the streams of New-England, with which you and I are so familiar, in 
whose bosoms you can see the little fishes sporting, and at whose bot¬ 
toms even a pin is visible, my sense of sight overpowered all previous im¬ 
aginings, and I turned away with a feeling of contempt for the wilful ex¬ 
aggerations of travellers. The women are seen working in the fields, 
and bearing those burthens which in our country are placed on the backs 
of horses; the roads are lined with beggar children, soliciting alms on 
their knees; and the very oxen look effeminate, for they are all dove- 
colored, and frequently ornamented with ribbons. There was music, 
too, in the fields, for Italy is the country of music. But when I tell you, 
my dear Harriet, that the peasantry of this country have no greater skill 
in music, and no better, nay, not so good voices, as our rural girls and 
lads, I dare say you won’t believe me. But I assure you it is true, and 
I confess my feelings were gratified in being thus convinced on the testi¬ 
mony of my own senses, that we were not such a set of croaking frogs 
as we had been made to believe. I, at least, had dreamed that every 
field, and grove, and pastoral stream, of Italy, was redolent of delicious 
music, and that echo replied to nothing but the most enchanting strains. 
But the delusion is past, and I am now satisfied that one of the great uses 
of travelling, is not, according to mamma, to learn to have no feelings, 
hold one’s tongue, and be nobody, but to get rid of the impositions of the 
imagination. 

Florence is the residence of a great many English families, who come 
here, some to spend, others to save money, and of a few American ones 
who come here to get acquainted with the Grand Duke, and finish the 
education of their daughters, that they may become examples to the 
rising generation at home. You must know, Harriet, I had written you 
two long letters all about this fool’s paradise, which I gave in charge to 
a young Englishman, who was going on a visit to the Rocky Mountains ; 
but I have since heard he altered his mind at Leghorn, and is now on 
his way to Timbuctoo, or some such place; so I suppose you will most 
likely hear no more of them, and I will therefore repeat the substance 
as far as I can remember. 

56 
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The first thing mamma did after procuring lodgings here, was to make 
interest for permission to go to court,—for you must know that though 
the sovereign is only a duke, he keeps a court like any other king. Of 
course, there is a deal of etiquette in the business, and a number of petty 
difficulties to encounter; though the duke is a plain man—-just such a 
one as might be mistaken for a respectable private gentleman, well to do 
in the world. Mamma was afraid that papa’s dealing in cod-fish and tur¬ 
pentine would be a sore obstacle to her wishes, though I can’t tell why 
an honest calling should be any objection to going to court. But she 
had the good fortune to attract the attention of Monseigneur the Prince 
of —, who had lately been appointed to the high office of holding the 
basin and towel for the grand duke while he washes himself, and he kind¬ 
ly promised her to obtain permission. You will wonder to hear of a 
prince performing those offices which in our country the lowest American 
would not stoop to,—but this is the case at all the courts, I believe, where 
princes, dukes, and lords, do the duties of Quashee and CufFee at home. 

The application proved successful, and mamma was in extacics. You 
know she was always a fine looking woman : but since she came abroad 
she has actually grown young, I believe, and the bloom on her cheeks 
surpasses that of the country girls of dear New-England. Indeed, all 
the elderly women look young here ; and if ever I have it in my power, 
I am resolved, when I loose the bloom of youth, to come to this country. 
Europe is the paradise of forty-five, and the purgatory of eighteen. 

Mamma was presented ; the grand duke was very polite, and asked 
her if it ever rained in the United States,—but as usual, poor me was 
treated as nobody. This introduction at court opened to mamma all 
the best society of Florence, and we now revelled in the company of titles 
without end. Mamma was overjoyed, and her gratitude to Monsiegneur 
the Prince was such that it carried her, as I sometimes thought, beyond 
the bounds of propriety. But the notions of propriety are very different 
here to what they are in our country,—and it is one of the great uses of 
foreign travel, mamma says, to get rid of the latter. 

You know in America the young women are allowed the privilege of 
a little flirtation with the young men, while it is considered disreputable 
for married ladies. Here the matter is quite different; all the flirtation 
is done by the mothers, while the daughters are expected to say nothing 
but yes or no when they are spoken to, and look as if sugar would’nt 
melt in their mouths. Every married woman has a beau, who is gener¬ 
ally a married man, and attends her every where. If you see a gentle¬ 
man handing in a lady, you may be sure he is not her husband ; and if 
he is detected in picking up her handkerchief, or putting on her shawl, 
you may swear she is not his wife. Mamma says this is the last refine¬ 
ment of manners, and Monseigneur the Prince, is so attentive that I 
sometimes think papa would not quite like it, if he were to see him. 
Here, however, it is thought that a married woman loses her character 
when she cannot command a cicisbeo , as he is called. 

As for poor me, and poor Jane, we have a time of it. Music, you 
know, is now the fashionable art of the day, and ever since we came 
here we have been under the tuition of the greatest teacher in all Flo- 
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rence. He is the ugliest and vainest wretch you ever saw, and bolds 
every thing but music in sovereign contempt. His eyes are like two 
gooseberries, projecting different ways; and when he ogles me, as he 
sometimes has the impudence to do, it puts me in mind of the queer say. 
ing of the western country, about 4 a streak of lightning through a goose¬ 
berry bush.’ The other day he heard by some accident of Washington, 
and asked me who he was. I told him a great general. 

4 Phew!—a great general! What is leading an army, to leading an 
orchestra,—eh ? 

But he was the Father of his Country. 

4 Bah! What is the father of his country to the father of one grande 
Italian opera,—eh V 

He assures mamma, that though we have a barbarous ear, and a still 
more barbarous taste,—as might be expected, considering whence we 
came,—he is in hopes that by practising seven or eight hours a day for 
eight or ten years, he may be able to make something of us. But Ma¬ 
dame Signora must not expect much—for he assures her, upon his honor, 
there never yet was a singer fit to be heard, except in a concert of re¬ 
publican frogs, who was not born and bred in Italy. Besides music, we 
are learning Italian, and half a hundred other things, so that we are the 
merest slaves in the world. I could not help laughing at poor Jane, who 
said to me the other day— 4 Lord, sister, I wish we were spinning cotton 
in a factory on the Housatonic.’ 

But what is that ? Sure I heard my mother shriek! 

Alas! my dear Harriet, here is an end of mamma’s glory, and my 
education. I ran into her apartment to learn what was the matter, and 
was shocked to see her struggling and screaming, with an open letter 
in her hand. She soon however recovered sufficiently to let me under¬ 
stand that the letter conveyed intelligence that my poor father had failed 
in the codfish and turpentine line, and contained directions for our imme¬ 
diate return home. Mamma is now somewhat tranquil, but raves at poor 
papa, for being such a fool as to pay his debts, instead of allowing his 
daughters to finish their education abroad. Having however received 
a remittance, some days before, she is resolved to stay here a few 
months longer, give a great party, and depart, as she says, with colors 
flying. Monseigneur the Prince is quite in despair. Mamma acciden¬ 
tally let out that he had borrowed considerable sums from her, and had 
never hinted the remotest suspicion that he intended to pay them. 4 A 
prince borrow money!’ you will exclaim. Why, my dear, a good por¬ 
tion of the titles in Europe have not as much land to their backs as your 
father’s old porter now owns at Northampton. They are very poor, 
and very proud—that is, they look down on those who earn money, and 
yet are mean enough to borrow it when they can. 

For my part, though I lament the misfortune of poor papa, I am re¬ 
joiced at the idea of returning to a country where I shall again be some¬ 
body. I long to be where I can talk, and walk, and laugh, and sing, 
and hop from spray to spray, like the little birds of my native bowers, and 
where a young woman is not looked upon as a flower that is in danger 
of being plucked the moment it is seen. I am tired of the everlasting 
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cascine ; the dove-colored oxen ; the muddy Arno ; the mawkish gal¬ 
lantry ; most especially of holding my tongue and being nobody; 
and above all, of my music-master, for whose ugly sake I am like to 
have all my life a horror of pianos and overtures. Farewell, dear Har¬ 
riet ! In a few months I shall be with you on the top of Mount Holyoke, 
contemplating a scene which all Italy cannot banish from my memory. 


DEFENCE OF POESY. 

I met an odd engraving the other day in the print stores. Quite a simple affair 
—a garden—a bower—a lady—that’s all. She is, of course, extremely beautiful, 
and is reclining on an artificial couch, holding a letter in her hand, which, it is pretty 
evident, she has just been reading. The artist has entitled this print * 4 The Sow- 
het,” but why or wherefore does not appear. He has given no further explanation of 
what he intended to convey to the mind of the beholder,—an omission which vexed 
me not a little, as I am always curious about such matters, and like to discover, if I 
can, at least the meaning of any composition l may have spent my time in examin¬ 
ing. Both the drawing and the engraving are exceedingly well done. 44 Oh the 
opaque darkness,” said I to myself as I laid the print aside, and left the store, 44 that 
rests upon that sonnet! What can it mean 7” I was sadly puzzled, and did not get 
entirely rid of the subject until I was rid of the following verses. I think I have 
hit the artist’s intention, and therefore send the lines for publication in your excellent 
magazine, for the benefit of all poor wights who may be similarly situated with my¬ 
self; while scrutinizing the print I have attempted to describe : 

Fanny, in her bower seated, 

By the rosy zephyrs fann’d, 

To herself these words repeated— 

Edward’s letter in her hand : 

“Hang the fellow !— fie upon it!— 

Wlmt am I to do or say ?— 

Here this silly, saucy sonnet 

Bids ine name the marriage day!” 

Then she sigh’d, and pluck’d a flower, 

Tore its leaves apart, and then 
Nothing said—for near an hour!— 

Save “ Heigh-ho!—these men—these men!” 

Bridal bells—the pastor’s mission— 

Friends and kindred—hopes and fears— 

Crowded on her mental vision 
Till her heart dissolved in tears! 

Simple girl!—but see she raises 
Her sweet face—all sunshine now: 

Marvel not at lover’s praises— 

Gaze upon that angel brow. 

Now she parts her flowing tresses, 

Smiles and reads the letter o’er, 

To the winds her love confesses, 

Which she ne’er has done before. 

List! she speaks again ! —and hear her : 

“ Edward I nm all thine own! 

Can a passion be sincerer 
Than that breathed for thee alone ?’* 

Edward sought the yielding maiden, 

Pressed her to his heart for life— 

And, with every blessing laden, 

They became— mere man and wife ! 
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Do ray readersaak, “air poet, 

Wherefore weave your web of song 7” 

To instruct you—ana I’ll show it; 

Mark me well, ye wooing throng : 

To the fair you’d marry—better 

Write than speak—but write in time— 

And be sure to put the letter 

In the very best of rhyme l G. P. M. 


WALK OF THE ARABIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

FROM THX GERMAN. 

At the court of the Caliph Musa A1 Hadi, there lived an old man 
whose name was A1 Raschid. He was one of those upon whom the lit¬ 
tle insects of the court love to sharpen their wit, and whose presence is 
the greatest bane to the peace of the ladies. In the course of a 
life of seventy-six years, he had been banished fourteen times from the 
presence of his sovereign, for some one of the disagreeable truths that 
were constantly hovering upon his lips. He laughed at his sentence, 
for the garden of nature was his sweetest society ; and as soon as it was 
seen that he could be happy at a distance from court, he was again re¬ 
called to its cares. 

On one of these occasions, while pursuing the study of wisdom in the 
solitudes of nature, he chanced to discover a method of learning the 
language of animals, and from that moment the study of their various 
species became his chief amusement. He often found more wisdom in 
their harmless chattering, than in the studied conversation of the court. 

One day he observed upon the leaves of a bash a colony of the little 
insects that we call ‘ Ephemera,’—a race, the bounds of whose exis¬ 
tence are hardly separated ; for they are born, and they die on the same 
day. As A1 Raschid drew nigh to a party of these little animals, he 
perceived that they were eagerly engaged in controversy ; but as they 
all spoke together, he could not at first make out the subject of their dis¬ 
pute: but at length the loudest speaker, became exhausted with his ex¬ 
ertions, and A1 Raschid perceived that the controversy was occasioned by 
two newly arrived virtuosi, a Bumble-bee and a Fly, whose respective 
merits had completely divided the voices of the assembly. One party 
asserted that the Bumble-bee sang the sweetest bass that had ever been 
heard in the kingdom of insects, while the other preferred the agreea¬ 
ble treble of the Fly. 

Ah ! happy race ! cried the sage, who, in spite of the few hours that 
are given you to live, can enjoy the bass of the Bumble-bee, and the 
treble of the Fly. He turned, with a smile, to an elder of the Ephe¬ 
mera, who, seated alone upon a small leaf, pursued the following soli¬ 
loquy: 

• The most renowned sages of my race, who lived many long houre 
before me, asserted that this earth could not last more than eighteen 
hours; and it seems clear to me that their doctrine is true. For when 
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I reflect how, even in my own time, the great sun, from which all nature 
derives its life, has drawn nearer to the ocean that surrounds us, I can¬ 
not but feel that there at last its Jong career must end ; its glorious light 
be quenched in the waves ; the earth be buried in eternal darkness, and 
chaos once more resume its universal sway. Seven of these eighteen 
hours have I myself counted ; four hundred and twenty minutes ! A 
good old age! How few ever reach this period! Whole generations have 
come into life, have bloomed and disappeared from before my eyes. 
The friends that now surround me are the children and the grand¬ 
children of the friends of my youth—of those friends, alas! who have 
long since gone where I must quickly follow. It is true, I thank 
God, that good health has been granted even to my advanced age ; but 
still I cannot, in the usual order of nature, count, at the utmost, upon 
more than eight minutes oflife What now avail me all my toils and anx¬ 
ieties ? What is it to me that by a thousand cares I have gathered upon 
this leaf a treasure of sweet dew? The fast approaching moment of 
death will not permit me to enjoy it. In vain have I oft dared the foes 
of my nation in the dizzy fight! In vain have I planted this little colony, 
far from the tumult of the world, and strove to form it by wise and holy 
laws! My friends, indeed, flatter me that I shall leave a glorious name 
behind ; but what can fame itself avail me, when, at the end of eleven 
hours, the sun must be extinguished, and the universe buried in eternal 
chaos? Oh, could I but hope for a glory of thirty or forty hours!* 

A1 Raschid laughed, but suddenly checking himself he cried : 4 Count 
we by days, or count we by hours, is there not alike an end to all ?’ 

G. W. G. 


THE SET OF CHINA: 

A SKETCH. 

* Me. Gummage,* said Mrs. Atmore, as she entered a certain drawing 
school, at that time the most fashionable in Philadelphia, 4 I have brought 
you a new pupil, my daughter, Miss Marianne Atmore. Have you a 
vacancy V 

4 Why, I can’t say that I have,* replied Mrs. Gummage : * I never 
have vacancies.* 

4 I am very sorry to hear it.* said Mrs. Atmore; and Miss Marianne, 
a tall nandsome girl of fifteen, looked disappointed 

4 But perhaps I could strain a point, and find a place for her,* resumed 
Mr. Gummage, who knew very well that he never had the smallest 
idea of limiting the number of his pupils, and that if twenty more w«re 
to apply, he would take them every one, however full his school 
might be. 

4 Do, pray,* Mr. Gummage,* said Mrs. Atmore ; 4 do try and make an 
exertion to admit my daughter: I shall regard it as a particular favor.* 

4 Well, 1 believe she may come,* replied Gummage ; I suppose I can 
take her. Has she any turn for drawing ?* 
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* I don’t know/ answered Mrs. Atmore, 4 she has never tried.* 

4 So much the better/ said Gummage : 4 1 like girls that have never 
tried; they are much more manageable than those that have been 
scratching and daubing at home all their lives.’ 

Mr. Gummage was no gentleman, either in appearance or manner. 

But he passed for a genius among those who knew nothing of that ill- 
understood race. He had a hooked nose that turned to the right, and a 
crooked mouth that turned to the left—his face being very much out of 
drawing—and he had two round eyes that in color and expression re¬ 
sembled two hazel-nuts. His lips were 1 pea-green and blue/ from the 
habit of putting the brushes into his mouth when they were overcharged 
with color. He took snuff inimitably, and generally carried half a dozen 
handkerchiefs, some of which, however, were to wrap his dinner in, as 
he conveyed it home from market in his capacious pockets ; others, as 
he said, were 4 to wipe the girls’ saucers.’ 

His usual costume was an old dusty brown coat, corduroy pantaloons, 
and waistcoat that had once been red, boots that had once been black, 
and a low crowned rusty hat—which was never off his head, even in 
the presence of ladies—and a bandanna cravat. The vulgarity of his 
habits, and the rudeness of his deportment, ail passed off under the title 
of eccentricity. At the period in which he flourished—it was long be¬ 
fore the time of Sully—the beau ideal of an artist, at least among the 
multitude, was an ugly, ill-mannered, dirty fellow, that painted an inch 
thick in divers gaudy colors, equally irreconcilable to nature and art. 

And the chief attractions of a drawing master—for Mr. Gummage was 
nothing more—lay in doing almost every thing himself, and producing 
for his pupils, in their first quarter, pictures (so called) that were pro¬ 
nounced * fit to frame.’ 

4 Well, madam/ said Mr. Gummage, 4 what do you wish your daugh¬ 
ter to learn I figures, flowers, or landscapes V 

4 Oh ! all three/ replied Mrs. Atmore. 4 We have been furnishing 
our new house, and I told Mr. Atmore that he need not get any pictures 
for the front parlor, as I would much prefer having them all painted by 
Marianne. She has been four quarters with Miss Julia,* and has worked 
Friendship and Innocence, which cost, altogether, upwards of a hun¬ 
dred dollars. Do you know the piece, Mr. Gummage 1 There is a 
tomb with a weeping willow, and two ladies with long hair, one drest in 
pink the other in blue, holding a wreath between them over the top 
of the urn. The inscription on the tomb is, 4 "Sacred to Friend¬ 
ship.* The ladies are Friendship. Then on the right hand of the piece 
is a cottage, and an oak, and a little girl dressed in yellow, sitting on a 
green bank, and putting a wreath round the neck of a lamb. Nothing 
can be more natural than the lamb’s wool. It is done ent'rely in French ~ 
knots. The child and the lamb are Innocence.* A~ ~ 

4 Ay, ay/said Gummage, 4 1 know the piece well enough—I*ve drawir* ~ n * 1 ^ ** 
them by dozens.’ 


• Miss Juliana Batzb, an old Moravian lady from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who 
was well known in Philadelphia, many years since, as a teacher of embroidery. 
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4 Well/ continued Mrs, At mo re, 4 this satin piece hangs over the 
front parlor mantle. It is much prettier and better done than the one 
Miss Longstitch worked of Charlotte at the tomb of Werter, though 
she did sew silver spangles all over Charlotte’s lilac gown, and used 
chenille at a fi’-penny-bit a needle-full, for all the banks and the large 
tree. Now, as the mantlepiece is provided for, I wish a landscape for 
each of the recesses, and a figure piece to hang on each side of the large 
looking-glass, with flower pieces under them, all by Marianne. Can 
she do ail these in one quarter V 

4 No, that she can’t,’ replied Gummage: 4 it will take her two quar- 
ters hard work, and may be three, to get through the whole of them.’ 

4 Well,’ I wont stand about a quarter more or less,’ said Mrs. Atmore: 
4 but what I wish Marianne to do most particularly, and indeed the chief 
reason why I send her to drawing school just now, is a pattern for a set 
of china that we are going to have made in Canton. I was told the other 
day by a New-York lady, (who was quite tired of the queer unmeaning 
things which are generally put on India ware,) that she had sent a pat¬ 
tern for a tea-set, drawn by her daughter, and that every article came 
out with the identical device beautifully done on the china, all in the pro¬ 
per colors. She said it was talked of all over New-York, and that people 
who had never been at the house before, came to look at and admire iU 
No doubt it was a great feather in her daughter’s cap.’ 

4 Possibly, madam,’said Gummage. 

* And now,’ resumed Mrs. Atmore, ‘since I heard this, I have thought 
of nothing else than having the same thing done in my family; only I 
shall send for a dinner set, and a very long one too. Mr. Atmore tells me 
that the Voltaire, one of Stephen Girard’s ships, sails for Canton early 
next mor.th, and he is well acquainted with the captain, who will attend 
to the order for the china. I suppose in the course of a fortnight Mari¬ 
anne will have learnt drawing enough to enable her to do the pattern V 

4 Oh ! yes, madam—quite enough,’ replied Gummage, suppressing a 
laugh. 

4 Very well,’ said Mrs. Atmore. 1 And now, Mr. Gummage, let me 
look at some of your models.* 

4 Figures, flowers, or landscapes V asked the artist* 

* Oh! some of each,’ replied the lady. 

Mr. Gummage had so many pupils—both boys and girls—and so 
many classes, and gave lessons besides, at so many boarding schools, 
that he had no leisure time for receiving applications, and as he kept his 
domicile incog, he saw all his visitors at his school-room. Foreseeing a 
long examination of the prints, he took from a hanging shelf several of 
his numerous port-folios, and having placed them on a table before Mrs- 
Atmore and her daughter, he proceeded to go round and direct his pre¬ 
sent class of young ladies, who were all sitting at the drawing desks in 
their bonnets and shawls, because the apartment afforded no accommoda¬ 
tion for these habiliments, if laid aside. Each young lady was leaning 
over a straining frame, on which was pasted a sheet of drawing paper, 
and each seemed engaged in attempting to copy one of the colored en¬ 
gravings that were fastened by a slip of cleft cane to the cord of twine 
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that ran along the wall. The benches were dusty, the floor dirty, and 
slopped with spilt water; and the windows, for want of washing, looked 
more like horn than glass. The school-room and the teacher were all 
in keeping. Yet for many years Mr. Gummage was so much in 
fashion that no other drawing masters, not even Beck and Smith, had 
the least chance of success. Those who recollect the original, will not 
think this portrait overcharged. 

We left Mr. Gummage going round his class for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing a glance, and saying a few words to each. 

« Miss Jones, lay down the lid of your paint box. No rulers shall 
be used in my school, as I have often told you/ 

* But, Mr. Gummage, only look at the walls of my castle; they are 
all leaning to one side;—both the turrets stand crooked, and the doors 
and windows slant every way.* 

* No matter, it’s my rule that nobody shall use a rule. Miss Miller, 
have you rubbed the blue and bistre I told you V 

* Yes, sir; I've been at it all the afternoon : here it is/ 

1 Why, that’s not half enough !’ 

4 Mr. Gummage, I’ve rubbed, and rubbed till my arm aches to the 
shoulder, and my face is all in a glow/ 

4 Then take off your bonnet, and cool yourself. I tell you there’s 
not half enough. Why, my boys rub blue and bistre till their faces 
run of a stream. I make them take off their coats to it/ 

4 Mr. Gummage,’ said one young lady, 4 you promised to put in my sky 
to-day.’ 

1 Mr. Gummage,’ said another, 4 I’ve been waiting for my distances 
these two weeks. How can I go on any farther, till you have done 
them for me ?’ 

* Finish the fore-ground to-day. It is time enough for the distances: 
I’ll put them in on Friday/ 

. 4 Mr. Gummage/ said another, 4 my river has been expecting you 
since last Wednesday.’ 

4 Why you have not put in the boat yet. Do the boat to-day, and 
the fishermen on the shore. But look at your bridge 1 Every arch is 
of a different size—some big and some little/ 

4 Well, Mr. Gummage, it is your own fault—you should let me use 
compasses/ 

4 No, I won’t. My plan is that you shall all draw entirely by the eye/ 

4 That is the reason we make every thing so crooked/ 

4 1 see nothing more crooked than yourselves/ replied the polite draw¬ 
ing master. 

4 Mr. Gummage/ said another young lady, raising her eyes from a 
novel that she had brought with her, 4 1 have done nothing at my piece 
for at least a fortnight. I have been all the time waiting for you to put 
in my large tree.’ 

4 Hush this moment with your babbling, every soul of you/ said the 
teacher, in an under tone : 4 don’t you see there are strangers here ? 
What an unreasonable pack of fools you are ! Can I do every body’s 
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piece at once ? Learn to have patience, one and all of you, and wait 
till your turn comes.* 

Some of the girls tossed their heads and pouted, and some laughed, 
and some quitted their desks, and amused themselves by looking out at 
the windows. But the instructor turned his back on them, and walked 
off to the table at which Mrs. Atmore and her daughter were seated 
with the port-folios, both making incessant exclamations of 4 How beau¬ 
tiful !—how elegant!—how sweet !* 

‘ Oh ! here are Romeo and Juliet in the tomb scene !’ cried Marianne. 

* Look, mamma, is it not lovely ?—the very play in which we saw Cooper 
and Mrs. Merry. Oh ! do let me paint Romeo and Juliet for the dinner 
set! But stop—here’s the Shepherdess of the Alps! How magnifi¬ 
cent ! I think I would rather do that for the china. And here’s Mary 
Queen of Scots: I remember her ever since I read history. And here 
are Telemachus and Minerva, just as I translated about them in my 
Telemaque exercises. Oh ! let me do them for the dinner set—shan’t 
I, Mr. Gummage?’ 

* I don’t see any figure pieces in which the colours are bright enough,* 
remarked Mrs. Atmore. 

4 As to that,* observed Gummage—who knew that the burthen of th# 
drawing would eventually full on him, and who never liked to do figures— 

4 1 don’t believe that any of these figure pieces would look well, if reduced 
so small as to go on china plates.’ 

4 Well,—here are some very fine landscapes,’ pursued Mrs. Atmore : 
1 Here’s the Cascade of Tivoli—and here’s a view in Jamaica— and 
here’s Glastenbury Abbey.’ 

4 Oh ! I doat on abbeys,* cried Marianne, 4 for the sake of Amanda 
Fitzalan.” 

4 Your papa will not approve of your doing this,’ observed Mrs. At¬ 
more : 4 you know, he says that abbeys are nothing but old tumhle-down 
churches.* 

4 If I may not do an abbey, let me do a castle,* said Marianne; 

• there’s Conway Castle by moonlight—how natural the moon looks !* 

4 As to castles,’ replied Mrs. Atmore, 4 you know your papa say* 
they are no better than old jails. He hates both abbeys and castles.’ 

4 Well, here is a noble country seat,* said Marianne—‘Chiswick 
House.* 

4 Your papa has no patience with country seats,’ rejoined Mrs. At¬ 
more. 4 He says that when people have made their money, they had 
better stay in town to enjoy it: where they can be convenient to the 
market, and the stores, and the post office, and the coffee-house. Hq 
likes a good comfortable three story brick mansion, in a central part of 
the city, with marble steps, iron railings, and green Venetian shutters.’ 

4 To cut the matter short,’ said Mr. Gummage, 4 the best thing for 
the china is a flower piece—a basket, or a wreath—or something of that 
sort. You can have a gold cypher in the centre, and the colors may be 
as bright as you please. India ware is generally painted with one color 
only ; but the Chinese are submissive animals, and will do just as they 
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are bid. It may cost something more to have a variety of colors; but 
I suppose you will not mind that.* 

4 Oh ! no—no,’ exclaimed Mrs. Atmore, * I shall not care for the 
price: I have set my faind on having this china the wonder of all Phi¬ 
ladelphia.* 

Our readers will understand, that at this period nearly all the porce¬ 
lain used in America was of Chinese manufacture ; very little of that 
elegant article having been, as yet, imported from France. 

A wreath was selected from the port folio that contained the engrav¬ 
ings and drawings of flowers. It was decided that Marianne should first 
execute it the full size of the model, (which was as large as nature,) that 
she might immediately have a piece to frame ; and that she was after- 
wards to make a smaller copy of it* as a border for all the articles of the 
china set ; the middle to be ornamented with the letter A, in gold, sur¬ 
rounded by the rays of a golden star. Sprigs and tendrils of the flowers 
wete to branch down from the border, so as nearly to reach the gilding 
in the middle. The large wreath that was intended to frame, was to 
bear in its centre the initials of Marianne Atmore, being the letters M. 
A., painted in shell gold. * And so,* said Mr. Gummage, 4 having a 
piece to frame, and a pattern for your china, you’ll kill two birds with 
one stone.’ 

On the following Monday, the young lady came to take her first 
lesson, followed by a mulatto boy, carrying a little black morocco 
trunk that contained a four-row box of Reeve’s colors, with an assort¬ 
ment of camel’s hair pencils, half a dozen white saucers, a water cup, a 
lead pencil, and a piece of India rubber. Mr. Gummage immediately 
supplied her with two bristle brushes, and sundry little shallow earthen 
cups, each containing a modicum of some sort of body color, masticot, 
flake, white, etc., prepared by himself and charged at a quarter of a 
dollar a-piece, and which he told her she would want when she came to 
do landscapes and figures. 

Mr. Gummage’s style was, to put in the sky, water, and distances 
with opaque paints, and the buildings, figures, and other prominent ob¬ 
jects with transparent colors. This was probably the reason that his 
fore-grounds seemed always to be sunk in his back grounds. The mo. 
del was scarcely considered as a guide, for he continually told his pupils 
that they must try to excel it; and he helped them to do so by making 
all his skies deep red fire at the bottom, and dark blue smoke at the top; 
and exactly reversing the colours on tlie water, by putting red at the top 
and blue at the bottom. The distant mountains were lilac and whfte, 
and the near rocks buff-color, shaded with purple. The castles and ab¬ 
beys were usually gambage. The trees were dabbed and dotted in with 
a large bristle brush, so that the foliage looked like a green fog. The 
foam of the cascades resembled a concourse of wigs, scuffling together 
and knocking the powder out of each other, the spray being always 
fizzed on with one of the aforesaid bristle brushes. All the diark sha¬ 
dows in every part of the picture were done with a mixture of Prussian 
blue and bistre, and of these two colors there was consequently a vast 
consumption in Mr. Gummage’s school. At the period of our story, 
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many of the best houses in Philadelphia were decorated with these land- 
scapes. But for the honor of my towns-people, I must say that the taste 
for such productions is now entirely obsolete. 

Marianne’s first attempt at the great wreath was awkward enough. 
After she had spent five or six afternoons at the outline, and made it tri¬ 
angular rather than circular, and found it impossible to get in the sweet 
pea, and the convolvolus, and lost and bewildered herself among the mul¬ 
titude of leaves that formed the cup of the rose, Mr. Gummage snatch¬ 
ed the pencil from her hand, rubbed out the whole, and then drew it him¬ 
self It must be confessed that his forte lay in flowers, and that he was 
extremely clever at them; * but’ as he expressed it, * his scholars chiefly 
ran upon landscapes.* 

After he had sketched the wreath, he directed Marianne to rub the 
colors for her flowers, while he put in Miss Smithson’s rocks. 

When Marianne had covered all her saucers with colors, and wasted 
ten times as much as was necessary, she was eager to commence paint¬ 
ing, as she called it; and in trying to wash the rose with lake, she 
daubed it on of crimson thickness. When Mr. Gummage saw it, he 
gave her a severe reprimand for meddling with her own piece. It was 
with great difficulty that the superabundant color was removed ; and he 
charged her to let the flowers alone till he was ready to wash them for 
her. He worked a little at the piece every day, forbidding Marianne to 
touch it; and she remained idle while he was putting in skies, moun¬ 
tains, etc., for the other young ladies. 

At length the wreath was finished,—Mr. Gummage having only 
sketched it, and washed it, and shaded it, and given it the last touches. 
It was put into a splendid frame, and shewn as Miss Marianne Atmore’s 
first attempt at painting: and every body exclaimed, « What an excel¬ 
lent teacher Mr. Gummage must be ! How fast he brings on his pu¬ 
pils!’ 

In the mean time, she undertook at home to make the small copy 
that was to go to China. But she was now * at a dead lock,’ and found 
it utterly impossible to advance a step without Mr. Gummage. It was 
then thought best that she should do it at school—meaning that Mr. 
Gummage should do it for her, while she looked out of the window. 

The whole was at last satisfactorily accomplished, even to the gilt 
star, with the A in the centre. It was taken home and compared with 
the larger wreath, and found still prettier, and shewn as Marianne’s; 
to the envy of all mothers whose daughters could not furnish models for 
chiaa. It was finally given in charge to the captain of the Voltaire, 
with injunctions to order a dinner set exactly according to the pattern— 
and to prevent the possibility of a mistake, a written direction accompa¬ 
nied it. 

The ship sailed-—and Marianne continued three quarters at Mr. Gum- 
mage’s school, where she nominally effected another flower piece, and 
also perpetrated Kemble in Rolla, Edwin and Angelina, the Falls of 
Schuylkill, and the Falls of Niagara; all of which were duly framed, 
and hung in their appointed places. 

During the year that followed the departure of the ship Voltaire, great 
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impatience for her return was manifested by the ladies of the Atmore 
family,—anxious to see how the china would look, and frequently hoping 
that the colors would be bright enough, and none of the flowers omitted— 
that the gilding would be rich, and every thing inserted in its proper 
place, exactly according to the pattern. Mrs. Atmore’s only regret was, 
that she had not sent for a tea set also ; not that she was in want of one, 
but then it would be so much better to have a dinner set and a tea set 
precisely alike, and Marianne’s splendid wreath on all. 

4 Why, my dear,’ said Mr. Atmore, 4 how often have I heard you 
say that you would never have another tea set from Canton, because the 
Chinese persist in making the principal articles of such old-fashioned, awk¬ 
ward shapes. For my part, I always disliked the tali coffee-pots, with 
their strait spouts, looking like light-houses with bowsprits to them : and 
the short, clumsy tea-pots, with their twisted handles, and lids that al¬ 
ways fall off.’ 

4 To be sure,’ said Mrs. Atmore, 4 1 have been looking forward to 
the time when we may get a French tea-set upon tolerable terms. But 
in the mean while, I should be very glad to have cups and saucers with 
Marianne’s beautiful wreath, and of course when we use them on the 
table we should always bring forward our silver pots.’ 

Spring returned, and there was much watching of the vanes, and 
great joy when they pointed easterly, and the ship news now became 
the most interesting column of the papers. A vessel that had sailed from 
New-York for Canton on the same day the Voltaire departed from Phi¬ 
ladelphia, had already got in : therefore, the Voltaire might be hourly 
expected. At length she was reported below; and at this period the 
river Delaware suffered much in comparison with the river Hudson, ow¬ 
ing to the tediousness of its navigation from the Capes to the city. 

At last the Voltaire cast anchor at the foot of Market street, and our 
ladies could scarcely refrain from walking down to the wharf to see the 
ship that held the box that held the china. But invitations were imme¬ 
diately sent out for a long-projected dinner-party, which Mrs. Atmore 
had persuaded her husband to defer till they could exhibit the beautiful 
new porcelain. 

The box was landed, and conveyed to the house. The whole family 
were present at the opening, which was performed in the dining-room by 
Mr. Atmore himself,—all the servants peeping in at the door. As soon 
as a part of the lid was split off*, and a handful of straw removed, a pile 
of plates appeared, all separately wrapped in India paper. Each of the 
family snatched up a plate, and hastily tore off the covering. There 
were the flowers glowing in beautiful colors, and the gold star and the 
gold A., admirably executed. But under the gold star, on every plate, 
dish, and tureen, were the words, 4 This in the Middle !’—being the di¬ 
rection which the literal and exact Chinese had minutely copied from a 
crooked line that Mr. Atmore had hastily scrawled on the pattern with 
a very bad pen, and of course without the slightest fear of its being in¬ 
serted verbatim, beneath the central ornament. 

Mr. Atmore laughed—Mrs. Atmore criod—the servants giggled aloud, 
—and Marianne cried first, and laughed afterwards. L. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE.* 

FROM THE FRX5CH. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, first General, then Chief of the French Gov. 
emment, under the successive denominations of First Consul, Emperor, 
King of Italy, etc., was born at Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica, 
August 15th, 1769. He was the son of Charles Buonaparte, issue of a 
noble family of Tuscany, and of Lotitia Ramolini. A pupil of the milita¬ 
ry school at Brienne, he passed into that of Paris; and was named Se¬ 
cond Lieutenant of the 4th regiment of Artillery, September 1st, 1785. 
He became Captain, February 6th, 1792. In this grade, he served at 
the siege of Lyons, 1798, under the orders of General Kellerman. Em¬ 
ployed after this siege at that of Toulon, he was promoted to the rank 
of Chief of battalion, and commanded the artillery, until the capture of 
the place. At this epoch, the activity, bravery, and talents, which he 
had developed, during the campaign, caused him to be appointed Adju¬ 
tant-general, Chief of brigade. In 1794, an expedition was directed 
against Corsica, which had shaken off the French yoke; and the com¬ 
mand was assigned to him. But he was obliged to return to the army 
on the Var, after having failed in his attempts to regain Ajaccio from 
the insurgent Corsicans, sustained by the English. Always placed at 
the head of the artillery, he distinguished himself at the capture of Sa- 
orgio, in the county of Nice, and was rewarded with the rank of Gener¬ 
al of brigade. But the revolution of the 9th of Thermidor, threatened 
to interrupt his rising fortunes, in consequence of his having declared 
himself for the party called The Mountain . A decree of arrest was put 
forth against him. He was incarcerated, but restored to his liberty soon 
after. He still experienced some persecutions and contradictions, until 
the 5th of October, 1795,—the epoch, when the Parisian insurrection 
against the Convention burst forth. This remarkable day was to fix the 
destiny of Buonaparte. Named Second General of the troops of the Con¬ 
vention, he had a great share of the success which they obtained over 
the insurgents. In little more than a month afterwards, the post of 
General-in-chief of the army of Italy was confided to him. Upon this 
theatre, more vast, and more honorable, he was about to develope the 
grand conceptions, of which he had hitherto only shown glimpses; and 
to reach in less than a year the highest military renown, either ancient 
or modern. With forces inferior to those of his adversaries, he gained suc¬ 
cessively the battles of Monte Notte, Millessimo, Mondovi, on the 12th, 
15th, and 22d of April, 1796. He forced the passage of the bridge of 
Lodi, on the 10th of May, and entered Milan on the 17th of the same 
month. He triumphed at Castiglione, the 5th of August; at Areola the 


• This paper is translated from a recent French work, of much celebrity. As a felicitous 
and important historic record, in which pa^s are condensed into sentences, and volume! 
into a page, it is in all respects worthy of perusal and preservation. 
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17th of November, after a three days’ combat; at Rivoli, and under the 
walls of Mantua, the 14th and 15th of January, 1797 ; upon the shores 
of the Tagliamento, the 16th of March,—signed the preliminaries of 
peace with Austria at Leoben, the 18th, and concluded the definitive 
treaty at Campo Formio, October 17th. In such a rapid course of suc¬ 
cess, the conquering general gave evidence, that his views were not 
bounded by the direction and employment of his troops on the field of 
battle. The conquered countries were organized, and placed under a 
wise administration. He concluded armistices, and signed treaties. 
His name had diffused through Europe a splendor which began to alarm 
the Executive Directory,—the existing government of France. But 
that government, threatened in the interior by an anti-revolutionary par¬ 
ty, felt the necessity of managing the support of the vanquisher of Italy, 
by condescension, adjusted to the preponderance which he was able to 
give to the majority of the two legislative councils, forming the opposi- 
lion. Thus was the blow of state struck, September 3d, 1797, by the 
Directory, in concert with General Buonaparte, which, as its result on 
the military, detached general Augereau from the army of Italy, under 
the pretext of being sent home with captured standards. Some time af¬ 
ter the peace of Campo Formio, the Directory named Buonaparte Gene- 
ral-in-chief of the army of the shores of the ocean, destined to act against 
England ; and ordered him, previously, to repair to the congress of 
Rastadt to preside in the French legation. Buonaparte came to Paris; 
and was received, as w.ih the honors of a triumph, by the government, 
the two consuls, and the people. After a stay of two months, he visited 
the shores of the ocean, and thence returned to the capital, where his 
presence and pretensions once more threw the Directory into embarass- 
meot. He deemed himself, that he had cause to complain of the gov¬ 
ernment, * which/ he said,« recompensed his services only by unmerited 
distrust.’ To this relative position of the General and the Directory we 
may attribute the expedition of Egypt. The project had been conceived 
by Buonaparte, in consequence of reading a memoir, sent to the minister 
of foreign affairs in the reign of Louis 14th, the object of which was to 
form in this division of Africa a colony, destined to be the entrepdt of 
the commerce of India. He had had a conference on this subject with 
M, Talleyrand, then minister of foreign relations. The plan of the ex¬ 
pedition was adopted by the Directory, and the means collected to exe¬ 
cute it. Buonaparte departed from Paris, May 18, 1798; arrived at 
Toulon on the 9th, and found there the troops prepared for embarcation, 
the necessary transports, and the maritime force requisite to protect the 
fleet. The army having embarked, the transports and the escort set 
sail, May 9th, and arrived off Malta the 9th of June. The chief city 
of the island was occupied on the 13th, in virtue of a convention ; and a 
new government was organized, in place of that of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The 1st of July, and thirteen days after its depart¬ 
ure from Malta, the expedition appeared off the shores of Egypt, not far 
from Alexandria. The army debarked on the night of the 1st, at two 
o’clock, and in the morning took possession of the city, and the port just 
named. Three days afterwards, the expedition marched upon Cairo, 
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the capital of Egypt; beat the Mamelukes, lor the first time, at Che- 
breis; and completely defeated them, on the 23d of July, between Emba- 
hah and Gizeh, on the left shore of the Nile, in view of the celebrated 
pyramids, which bear the name of the last mentioned village. The 
French troops crossed the Nile the next day, and on the 25th, Buona¬ 
parte made his entry into Cairo. Having in person, or by his lieuten¬ 
ants, conquered Egypt, as far up as the cataracts of the Nile, he failed 
in Syria, in hisenteprise against St. John d’ Acre, the residence of the 
famous Pacha, Achmet Djezza ; a check which was not compensated by 
the memorable success obtained over the Pacha of Damascus, at the 
foot of Mount Tabor. Compelled to return to Egypt, by losses from 
the plague, and the different combats of the campaign, the victor of the 
Mamelukes conquered, also, the troops of the Sultan of Constantinople, 
at the battle of Aboukir, fought the 15th of July, 1799. A month after¬ 
wards, August 22d, leaving the command of his army to General Kleber, 
one of his lieutenants, Buonaparte embarked at Alexandria, to return to 
France^—either called there by the new progress of the European 
coalition abroad, and the disorders which afflicted the country at home, 
or, by overtures, which had been made to him before his debarkation, 
to place him at the head of a plot against the Directory. Debarked at 
Frejus, the 9th of October; by a strange exception, he freed himself from 
that delay of quarantine, which the laws relative to health prescribed. 
He was announced by the telegraph, and arrived at Paris, October 16th. 
The plot, of which we spake, was either woven or renewed. The Di¬ 
rectory succumbed, December 9th, not without strenuous opposition on 
the part of the legislative council, called the Council of the Five Hun. 
dredy and Buonaparte was named the first of the three Consuls, instituted 
to replace the Directory. From that time, every thing in France 
assumed a new face. A system of moderation succeeded the oppressive 
regime of the Pentarchy. Order was established in the interior,—and 
victory, which, for more than a year, had taken part with the enemy, 
recalled for a moment on the plains of Zurich, by the brave Massena, 
returned to fix her, for a long time, on the French standards, and 
signalized the return from Egypt, by the astonishing day of Marengo. 
But the first place in a republic could not satisfy the ambition of this 
mad Caesar. Without passing the Rubicon with rapid decision, like the 
Roman hero, Buonuparte prepared, with a tardiness adroitly calculated, 
the routes, which should conduct to empire; and he encountered no Pom- 
pey to contend with him on the field of battle. The imperial regime 
commenced, November 30th, 1809. Buonaparte caused the Pope to 
come from Paris, to be consecrated by him, on the second of December. 
During his reign, the dream of political liberty ceased to be cradled in 
good faith, in the imagination of the French. But a great part of the 
nation was still to remain, for nine years, bound under the spell of the 
charm of military glory, purchased by rivers of blood, shed in foreign 
wars, incessantly renewed. The French troops, led by the conqueror 
of Lodi, Areola, Rivoli. and Tagliamento, triumphed at Ulm, Auster- 
litz, in Austria, and in Russia. The new emperor added a new ciown 
to that of Charlemagne. Recognized King of Italy, by the treaty of 
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Presburg, December 25th, 1805, he raised to the same dignity the 
duchies of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, his allies, with an increase of ter. 
ritory, taken from the house of Austria. He united Venice to the king* 
dom of Italy, and Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, to the French empire* 
Two days afterwards, December 27th, he called his brother, Joseph 
Buonaparte, to the throne of Naples, from which he had expelled 
the family of the Bourbons by a simple proclamation. At the same 
time, he created his brother-in-law, Murat, Grand Duke of Berg. The 
17th of January, the following year, 1806, he married the son of the 
first marriage of his wife Josephine, Eugene Beauharnois, with the 
princess Amelia, daughter of the new king of Bavaria, adopted him as 
his son, and named him Viceroy of Italy. The 5th of June, he created 
a throne in Holland, on which to place his brother Louis. On the 12th 
of July, he signed at Paris, with all the German sovereigns of the 
second order, a treaty, which separated them from the Germanic empire, 
and united them under the denomination of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, of which he declared himself the Protector. The conquest of Prus* 
aia was the fruit of the battle of Jena. The victories of Eylau and Fried* 
land, in 1807, were followed by the famed interview at Tilsit. It was 
there, on a boat in the middle of the Niemen, that the emperor of Rus¬ 
sia and the king of Prussia presented themselves before the crowned 
soldier who had vanquished them, and who, two years before, had 
received the emperor of Germany in the same attitude, in his bivouac 
at Austerlitz. They recognized his three brothers, Joseph, Louis, and 
Jerome, as kings of Naples, Holland, and Westphalia; and they acceded 
to all his measures relative to the continental blockade. Napoleon 
(Buonaparte had taken this patronymic name in ascending the imperial 
throne,) almost always signalized his return from his army, at the end 
of a campaign, by the abolition of some one of the liberal institutions 
which he had not dared completely to destroy at his advent to the 
throne. It was thus that he suppressed the tribunate, August 19th, 
1807. The 2d of February, 1808, he created a general government 
of the department situated beyond the Alps, formed from the ancient 
Piedmont, the Marquisate of Salucca, etc., to invest his brother-in-law, 
Camille Borghese, with them. The first of March, a decree of the 
Senate gave a noblesse to the imperial monarchy ; and re-established 
the grandees, suppressed by the constituent assemblies, in 1790, with 
all the titles, armorials, and insignia of feudality. The same year, 1808, 
Napoleon committed the greatest of iniquities, in wresting another of the 
most important crowns of Europe, that of Spain, from its legitimate pos¬ 
sessor, to give it to his brother Joseph, who was to cede the throne of 
Naples to Joachim Murat, at the same time that the latter passed over 
the grand duchy of Berg to the eldest son of the new king of Holland, 
Louis Buonaparte. 4 The Bourbons can no longer reign in Europe,’ 
said this proud dispenser of thrones, in a proclamation to the Spaniards, 

4 and I will drive the English from the Peninsula.’ The English were 
forced to abandon Spain; but, conquerors in Portugal, which had been 
invaded by a French army, were not driven out of the Peninsula, when 
they began slowly to mar the designs of Napoleon. This war, not- 
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withstanding his numerous and brilliant successes, * was for him a 
devouring wound, which fed on the purest substance of his armies, dis¬ 
quieted his days of prosperity, and was soon to bring humiliation over 
his days of reverses.’ Austria, thinking to have found the favorable 
moment to educe the disgrace of the treaty of Presburg, while a great 
part of the French forces were occupied in Spain, suddenly invaded the 
Bavarian territory. Napoleon left Paris April 18th, 1809, and, by a 
re-action, as rapid as the Austrian aggression had been unexpected,— 
not having troops at his disposal except in inferior numbers, and.almost 
all of the Germanic confederation,—opened the campaign on the 19th. 
beat the Archduke Charles on the 2-ld, at Katisbon, and entered Vienna 
the 12th of May. A bloody and undecisive battle was fought, on the 
22d, on the plains of Essling, on the left bank of the Danube. The 
French army performed prodigies of valor. Napoleon there lost one 
of his most faithful companions in arms, his sincerest friend, Marshal 
Lannes. The victory of Wagram, gained the 5th of July, placed the 
Austrian monarchy entirely at the disposal of the conqueror. Whether 
from moderation, or from wise foresight, Napoleon did not abuse his 
fortune, and peace was signed, October 14th. During the suspension 
of arms which preceded this last treaty with Austria, France was gov. 
erned from the castle of Schdenbrunn, where Napoleon established his 
head quarters. It was not the first time that he affected to date the 
decrees of the interior administration of his empire from the royal resi¬ 
dences of monarchies with whom he had made war. On his return to 
France, he caused his marriage with Josephine Beauharnais, whom he 
bad espoused in 1790, to be dissolved, to contract a new union with the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. This 
alliance was celebrated at St. Cloud, the 1st of April, 1810. Napoleon 
had restored to the Catholic religion a great part of its lustre, by the 
concordat made with Pope Pius VII., in 1801. But he still had quar¬ 
rels with the clergy, who seemed to put forth in this struggle the firm¬ 
ness and circumspection which arc constituents of religious courage. 
Without entenng into details of the religious contests of the interior, it 
is sufficient to say, that an imperial decree of the 17th of May, 1809, 
took at first from the successor of St. Peter the temporal sovereignty 
of Rome; and that a decree of the Senate, on the 18th of February, 
united the capital of the Christian world, as well as the contiguous 
estates of the Church, to the French empire. In the same year, Holland 
and the Valois underwent the same destiny. The Hanseatic cities lost 
their independence in 1811; and the title of King of Rome, given by 
Napoleon to his son, born of Maria Louisa, announced how much his 
union with the daughter of Francis II., (who himself had not yet offi¬ 
cially renounced the title of King of the Romans,) had exalted his ambi¬ 
tion. However, a council of the French clergy, deceived by its resist¬ 
ance the ambitious views of the emperor, who had convoked it illegiti¬ 
mately to unite the two powers, spiritual and temporal, in his hands. 
Russia, yielding to the counsels of the English government, disposed 
herself to resume arms, in 1812. Napoleon chose to be beforehand 
with her. He drew more closely his alliance with Prussia and Austria, 
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and declared war first against the emperor Alexander ; and gave, as a 
pretext for it, the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland. The 
Niemen was crossed. The battle of Sroolensko opened to the aggressor 
the route to Moscow. The battle of Moscow gave him the ancient 
capital of the Muscovite empire. He entered it, the 11th of September, 
to see it soon after in a blaze, kindled by its own inhabitants. The 
17th of October, commenced the most terrible and disastrous retreat 
known in history, during which a conspiracy burst forth in Paris, to 
overturn the throne of the monarch, already vanquished by the elements. 
The 8d of December, Na|>oleon transferred the command of the deplo¬ 
rable remains of his army, formerly so menacing, to the king of Naples, 
Murat; and, on the 18th, he arrived at Paris, where he caused himself 
to be felicitated by all the authorities. The theatre of war was trans¬ 
ferred, in 1813, to the heart of Germany. Napoleon had created a 
new army, with which he gained the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, the 
2d, 20th and 21st of May. An armistice was settled between the conque¬ 
ror and the vanquished ullies. But the latter resumed hostilities, when 
peace seemed to be near concluding. The emperor of Austriu declared 
himself against his son-in-law. His troops were beaten at Dresden. 
Soon after, Buonaparte was constrained, by the movements of one of 
his ancient lieutenants, Bernadette, now become prince royal of Sweden, 
to quit the line of the Elbe, and to retrogade. He accepted a general 
battle, offered him in the plains before Leipsic. The French army, afc 
ter having performed prodigies, and having almost entirely exhausted 
its munitions, continued a retrogade movement towards the frontier of 
the Rhine. The disorder which accompanied this retreat, was glorious¬ 
ly repaired by Napoleon before Hanau. where the barbarian army was 
defeated. On his return to Paris, despairing of preserving Spun, Napo¬ 
leon restored his crown to Ferdinand VII; and in the critical position in 
which France found itself, he sought to draw back opinion, which had 
for a long time kept aloof from him, in announcing pacific dis|K)sitions 
to the senate and legislative body. Soon after, he dissolved this lust as¬ 
sembly ; and prepared himself to repulse those enemies, who had alrea¬ 
dy invaded the French territory. But he had neglec*ed opportunely to 
call forth the energy of the nation, which successive reverses hod sub¬ 
dued ; and to which he only offered an iron yoke, as the price of new 
sacrifices. The efforts of his genius, the prodigies of valor and of devo¬ 
tion which he still obtained from the wreck of Ins army, could not pre¬ 
vent the allies from penetrating to Paris, and from entering that capital, 
where the throne of the Bourbons was sjKMitaneouslv established, March 
31, 1814. A treaty, concluded April 11th, proclaimed the abdication 
of Napoleon. Elba, an isle of the Mediterranean, was accorded to the 
man who had longed for the empire of the world. He left it, after an 
abode of nine months there ; and traversed France with a body of five 
hundred men, which numerous defections from the royal standard soon 
transformed into a formidable army. He entered Paris, March 15th, 
1815. In a short time the imperial government was recognized, with 
littie opposition, in every part of the kingdom. But scarcely restored, 
the government remained, as if struck with paralysis; but Buonaparte^ 
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in considering the dispositions which the numerous partisans of the poli¬ 
tical doctrine called liberalism, manifested, saw but one pressing danger. 
He refused the concessions which this party demanded ; and on the 20th 
of April, be published an additional act to the constitutions of the em¬ 
pire,—a kind of new charter, which consecrated the imperial regime of 
1812, and all the abuses, which had been the reproach of the monarchy 
of 1788. This act excited general indignation; and from that time 
opinion was no longer divided into but two parties,—that of royalty un¬ 
der the Bourbons,—and that of a revolution without a dictator. No¬ 
thing more remained to Buonaparte, than the army. He departed with 
it, to combat the coalition on the frontiers of the north ; and he was van¬ 
quished on the decisive day of Waterloo. On his return to his capital, 
he was forced to abdicate the empire in favor of his son, and to recog¬ 
nize the authority of the Provisional Government, which urged him to 
quit France. Escorted to Rochefort, he embarked, to implore the hos¬ 
pitality of the English. It was refused him. The British government 
constituted him a prisoner, and conducted him to the island of St. Hele¬ 
na, a rock of the Indian Ocean. He remained there six years, guarded 
by English troops, and died, May 5th, 1821. 4 Tele d 9 armie ! 9 was 

his cry of expiring nature. Such was the end of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Afler having, for twelve years, held in his hand the destinies of Europe; 
of that old Europe, which he found too narrow for his movements 
devoured with regrets,—bowed down under the weight of all the humi¬ 
liations of fallen ambition,—he expired on a lonely rock, far from wife 
and child. But his mind still vaulted into futurity, in the hope, so con¬ 
soling to the proud child of earth, of filling the most remarkable pages 
of the history of his age,—and to live long in the memory of men. It 
cannot be expected to find, in a compass so restricted as ours, extended 
reflections upon this extraordinary man,— 

‘ Who left a name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.* 

It may not be amiss, to append to this notice the titles of the works 
which may be attributed to Buonaparte, and the most important of those 
which concern him. His works are: 1. A letter of M. Buonaparte to 
M. Matteo Buttafuoco, a deputy from Corsica to the National Assembly. 
2. The Supper of Beaucain. 3. A general and complete collection of 
letters, proclamations, discourses, messages, etc., classed according to 
the order of time, with notes, by Charles Aug. Fischer. 4 . Unedited 
correspondence, official and confidential, published from authentic copie% 
collected by Nupoleon himself. This volume is worthy of all confidence. 
5. The works of Napoleon Buonaparte. Some volumes of the preceding 
collection make a part of this. 6. Memoirs for a History of France ia 
1815, with a plan of the battle of Mount St. John s Barois the Elder. 
7. MSS. of the isle of Elba,—of the Bourbons, in 1815: written by Count 
Montholon ; published by M. O’Meara : London, 1818. The edition of 
Brussels improperly bears upon the frontispiece the name of M. Count 
Bertrand. It is known at present, that M. Bertrand, an officer and rela¬ 
tive of M. Count Simon, is the author of the MSS. which came from St. 
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Helena by some means unknown. London and Brussels, 1817: 8vo. 
8. Memoirs to serve for a history of France under Napoleon: written at St. 
Helena, by the Generals who shared his captivity, and published from 
manuscripts entirely corrected by the hand of Napoleon. Published by 
Generals Gourgaud and Count Montholon. Paris: Bosange and Bra. 
there, 1822,1825. Eight vols. 8vo. 

The works upon Buonaparte are: 1. Some Notices touching the 
first years of Buonaparte, collected in English by one of his fellow pu¬ 
pils ; done into French by Citizen B. (Bourgoins.) Paris, 1797. Svo. 
2. Memoirs to serve for the History of France, under the Government of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, etc., by M. Salgues : Paris, 1814,1825. Four 
vols. 8vo. 3. Memoirs for the History of the Private Life, of the Re¬ 
turn, and the Reign of Nnpoleon, 1815,—by M. Henry de Chaboulon: 
London and Paris, 1820. Two vols. Svo. 4. Collection of Authentic 
Pieces, touching the Captive of St. Helena, with the Notes of M. Keg- 
nault: Warin, Paris,—Correard, 1822. Ten vols. 8vo. 5. Napoleon in 
Exile; or, the Echo of St. Helena; a work containing the opinions and 
reflections of Napoleon, touching the most important events of his life, 
collected by Barry E. O’Meara,—translated from the English : Paris, 
1822. Two vols. 8vo. The English editions are far the most complete. 
6. Memorial of St. Helena, by M. Count Las Casas : Paris, 1823. Eight 
vols. 8vo., and 12mo ; re-printed in 1825. 7. Memoirs of Dr. F. An- 

tommarchi, or the Last Moments of Napoleon; Paris: Barois, the Elder, 
1825. Two vols. 8vo. 8. The Political and Military Life of Napoleon, 
by M. Arnault. Paris: Babeuf, 1822. Two vols. fol. 9. History of Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte; offering a complete picture of his first military and po¬ 
litical operations, etc. By S. F. H. Heury. 10. Military Gallery of Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte, engraved by Normand, the futher and son. Paris: Pan. 
chouke : folio, forty numbers. 11. Victories and Conquests, Disasters, 
Reverses, and Civil Wars of the French, from 1792 to 1815: by M. 
General Beauvais and others : Paris, Panchouke, 1817,1824. Twenty- 
eight vols. 8vo. 12. Memoirs, touching the war of 1809, in Germany, 
by General Pelet: Paris, Roret, 1624. Two vols. 8vo.—to consist of six 
vols. when complete. 13. History of Napoleon and the Grand Army, 
during the year 1812 : by M. General Count Segur: Paris, 1825. Two 
vols. 8vo. 14. Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia; or, a criti¬ 
cal examination of the work of M. Count Ph. Segur, by General Gour¬ 
gaud, Paris: Bosange and Brothers, 1825. 8vo 15. The Mettallic 
History of Napoleon. London and Paris: Treuttel, 1819. 4to. 16. The 
Four Concordats, followed by considerations upon the Church in gener¬ 
al, and the Church of France in particular: by M. de Pradt. Paris, 1818, 
1820. Four vols. Svo. 17. Brief View of the Disputes which have 
taken place between the Holy See and Napoleon Buonaparte : by Si. 
haell. Paris, 1819. Two vols. Svo. 18. Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
by Sir Walter Scott. Six vols. : London, New-York,and Philadelphia- 
19. Life of Buonaparte, by a citizen of Baltimore,—and many other 
English and American works, of less importance, upon the same gene¬ 
ral theme- T. F. 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 

WB1TTEN UPON HEABIKG OF THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OP BEICHSTADT. 

He is of that name 

Which shook with sudden terror the far earth,— 

Child of strange destinies e’en from thy birth, 

When kings and princes round thy cradle came, 

And gave their crowns as play-things to thy hand, 

Thine heritage the spoils of many a land 1 

How were the schemes 
Of human foresight baffled in thy fate, 

Victim of fortunes too supremely great! 

What sceptred glories filled tny father’s dreama, 

When first he gazed upon thy infant face. 

And deemed himself tlie Rodolph of his race. 

Scarce had thine eyes 

Beheld the light of day, when thou wert bound 
Wi'h power’s vain symbols, and thy young brow crowned 
With Rome’s imperial diadem,—the prize 
From pries.ly princes by Napoleon won, 

To dec* die pillow of his cradled son. 

Far worse thy fate 

Than that which doomed him to the barren rock j 
Through half the universe was felt the shock, 

« When down he toppled from his high estate— 

And the proud thought of s’ill acknowledged power 
Could cheer lam e’en in that disastrous hour. 

But thou, poor boy ! 

Hadst no such dreams to cheat the lagging hours,— 

Thy chains si ill galled, though wreathed with courtly flowere; 

Thou hadst no images of by-past joy,— 

No visions of anticipated fame, 

To bear iliee through a life of sloth and shame. 

And where was she, 

Whose proudest title was Napoleon’s wife 7 

She who fiisr gave and should have watched thy life,— 

Trebling a mother’s tenderness for thee, 

Despoiled neir of empire ? On her breast 
Was thy head pillowed in its wild unrest ? 

No! round her heart 

Children of huml ler, happier lineage twined,— 

Thou could s’ but bring vain memories to mind 
Of pageants where she bore an envied part: 

She who shared not her monarch-husband’s doom, 

Cared little for her first-born’s living tomb. 

Thou art at rest, 

Child of ambition’s martyr !—life had been 
To thee no blessinsr, but a weary scene 

Of doubt, and s'rife, and suffering, at the best,— 

For thou wert one whose path in these dark timet 
Must lead to sorrow's—it might be, to crimes I 

Thou art at rest! 

The useless sword hath worn its sheath away, 

The spirit hath consumed its bonds of clay: 

And they who w'ith vain tyranny comprest 
Thy soul’s high yearnings, now forget their fear, 

And fling power’s ermined mockeries o’er ihy bier. E. C. E. 
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MY FIRST AND LAST FLOGGING. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP ‘ THE MUTINY.’ 

Thomas White, the First Lieutenant of the frigate Java, was what is, 
on shore, called a sailor. That is, he could talk boom-tackle, swear, 
drink grog like a fish, box the compass, and tell which way the wind 
blew. Add to these various accomplishments, the fact that his father 
was a subordinate in the Navy Department, and his mother the hand* 
somest woman in Washington, and you have the reasons which made 
him the 4 Executive’ of the Java. 

Like most of the younger officers of the navy of this peaceful repub* 
lie, he had never been so fortunate as to see any actual service; so, os 
is usual among the ‘ sea lieutenants,’ he was wont,—lest his valor should 
rust in the scabbard, and stick fast,—to show his bravery in flogging the 
poor devils under his command, every morning, before the Captain was 
up ; in order, as he humanely expressed it, ‘to get an appetite for 
breakfast.’ 


It was about three bells in the morning watch of the tenth of June, 
18—, when the Java was standing north, by.east, in the Pacific Ocean, 
bound for Callao,—San Lorenzo distant about forty-five miles,—that I, 
being properly 4 stripped,’ was seized up to the Jacob’s-ladder, by order 
of Lieutenant White, solely that he might have an appetite,—no offence 
having been either committed or alleged. The dozen was 4 hove into 
m 3 ’ with the cat, in the most approved manner; and at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the Lieutenant, taking off his hat, and bowing low,— 
as was his custom—said, 

4 My respects to you, Sir. Do you feel warm about the shoulders V 

Whatever 1 felt, I had wit enough to say nothing, and with the hum¬ 
ble demeanor proper for a kicked cur, I picked up my dunnage, and 
diving below, went to the cook of our mess for some slush to anoint my 
lacerated back withal. 

Reader, were you ever flogged with the cat-o’-nine-tails ? If you 
have been, you know what it is; but if not, you can form no concep¬ 
tion of its severity. Nothing, save the Russian knout, can be compared 
with it. When you are told that each one of the nine-tails takes from 
the back a strip of skin of its own length at every blow, you may guess 
how a fellow feels after 4 a dozen.’ 

Being somewhat relieved by the cook’s application, I went upon 
deck, to continue my duty. Lieutenant White, vexed at my taking the 
punishment so coolly, came up, and striking a blow over my shoulders, 
with a bit of ratlin, whicli made me wince grievt#usly, said,— 

4 So you are well again, are you ? You are used to the cat; you 
shall have more next time. Stop, I am a bit of a surgeon, let me ex¬ 
amine your back ; it ought to be attended to.’ 

There was nothing for me but obedience,—so I hauled off, and the 
Lieutenant began his inspection. 

4 Garnet,’ said he, in a mock compassionate tone, 4 you are in a bad 
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way ; this must be plastered immediately. Here doctor,’ addressing a 
boatswain’s mate, 4 apply your line-i-ment to this man’s shoulders. It is 
the best salve in the world, Jack : it’s the hair of the dog that bit you.’ 

A do/.en with the cat was now tucked on, and although the pain was 
so intense that I could scarcely avoid screaming at every blow, I con- 
trived, by biting my tongue until my mouth was full of blood, to keep 
perfectly still. 

His appetite now being sufficient, White ordered my release, and 
promising the same dose 4 very often,’ he sent me below. 

I lay down between a couple of guns on the main deck, forward, 
groaning in most exquisite agony; for I had never been flogged before, 
and of course suffered more than an old hand ; while in the intervals of 
comparative ease, I swore more oaths than I care to repeat, that if be 
ever fell in my |>ower, I would have his heart’s blood, if I was hanged 
for it the next day. 

I was one of the crew of the First Lieutenant’s gig, and when we 
came to anchor in Callao, at noon, and it was called away to take him 
ashore,—although the Surgeon had, of his own accord, put me on the 
sick list,—White sent the man who had taken my oar, below, and 
ordered the boatswain’s mate to pass the word for me. 

4 Here comes the bloody man,’ said he, as I came on deck : 4 oblige 
me. Sir, by taking your oar. I’ll have no skulking for trifles.’ 

I took my place in silence, and pulled as usual, though every stroke 
made my back bleed afresh, causing most bitter pain ; and when wo 
reached the landing, I was wrought almost to madness, and was ready 
for any thing. Accordingly 1 resolved, at all hazards, I would land 
when he did, and follow him, unperceived, until in some of the dirty 
lanes of Callao, 1 should overtake him alone, and having taken cmpfo 
vengeance, I would escape, if possible, and if not, would meet whatever 
came to pass, satisfied. But, as if knowing my plan, as soon as he had 
landed, he ordered the officer of the boat to shove off a small distance 
from the pier, not allowing any man to go ashore upon any pretence 
whatever, and lie there until his return. 

4 Very well,’ thought I, grinding my teeth, 4 your time will come yet!’ 
and renewing my vow, I sat still in my place. 

While we lay on our oars, near the pier, a merchantman’s boat shoved 
in next us, and as the mid. was looking the other way, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity to ask one of her crew when they would sail. 

4 We shall up-anchor at sun-down,’ said he. 

4 Are you short of hands aboard the Jupiter?’ I whispered. 

4 Yes,’ he replied eagerly, in the same tone, understanding me at 
once,— 4 do come, Jack.’ 

Telling him what I wished him to do, every thing was arranged in a 
minute, and Lieutenant White coming down, we pulled for the ship. As 
soon as we came on board, I went below, and hauling my bag out of 
the range, I proceeded to sell, as I best could, the miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment usually constituting a poor sailor’s alla small canvass bag, not 
always full, being the sum total of his treasures. 

I said nothing of my plan to any one, but my messmates knew, by 
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my offering my clothes and nick-nacks for sale at such a time, that I was 
preparing to run away; and so, generous hearted fellows that they were* 
though they could ill spare the money, they gave me more than I asked 
for every thing, and frequently more than the article was worth; and 
when j I had sold all excepting one suit, and a gold ring which 
she had given me in the United States, they each shook my hand, say* 
ing, significantly, ‘ Good luck to you, Jack !’—and the Warm pressure 
showed that they meant so. 

Securing the money thus obtained, in a small bag, which I wore round 
my neck, f sat down to complete my arrangements, and waited patiently 
for evening. My only fear was, that 1 should be sent ashore again, in 
the First Lieutenant’s gig, and so be unable to get on board the Jupiter: 
and, as if on purpose to bother me, just before sunset, it teas called away. 
1 went upon deck with a heavy heart, and was passing over the gang¬ 
way, when Lieutenant White, who was standing near, hailed me:— 

1 Garnet, stay aboard, you, sir : I am not going in that boat. Some 
of you take his oar. Go forward, Sir.’ 

I went forward accordingly, and taking my stand upon the forecastle* 
counted the moments which were between me and freedom# 

Just after sunset, they began to purchase their anchor aboard the 
Jupiter,—and sweeter music seldom, if ever, met my ear, than the rattling 
of the pauls of her windlass. As is common in merchant ships, they were 
long in getting their anchor; and when the vessel was finally under way, 
and coming towards us,—(we lay farther from the shore than they, as 
is usual for men of war,)—it was quite dark. She slowly neared us, 
the wind being light, under her three topsails, and when she was about 
abreast of us, I stepped slowly to the side, and jumping overboard, swam 
for her, with might and main. 

Lieutenant White, who was standing at the gangway at this moment, 
beard the splash* caught a glimpse of, and knew me. 

‘Come back, you rascal!’ said he. ‘Sentry, shoot him! Away, 
third cutters, away! Main-deck, there, quarter-gunners! clear away 
Number seven, and train it across the bows of that ship. That ship 
ahoy! Heave to! Number seven, fire!’ 

The Jupiter, in obedience to the emphatic roar of the Java’s long 
thirty-two, instantly laid her main-topsail to the mast; and White, jump¬ 
ing into the third cutter, boarded her; while I, untouched by the sentry’s 
bail, now swam along with the utmost unconcern. 

He did not gain much, aboard the Jupiter; for although he searched 
all over her, he found nothing; and as her captain (Anderson) gave him 
his word that J was not aboard, he went off with a flea in his ear; 
exclaiming, to hide his vexation, as he jumped into his boat:— 

‘ The d—d rascal is drowned, and that is some comfort,’-—and so 
returned to the Java. 

I had been quietly towing astern, all this time, by a rope left there 
for that purpose, and was now hauled aboard. We then filled away, 
and crowding all sail, were soon past San Lorenzo, and in the open ska. 

I now thought that my troubles were over,—but I found very soon, 
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that, as the go-ashore proverb runs, I had ‘jumped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire ;* for Captain Anderson, presuming upon my forlorn condi¬ 
tion, hazed me about at a devil of a rate. He did not jiog me, it is true, 
but it was only because he dared not, having a good will that way. 
Accordingly when, seven-and-twenty days alter we left Callao, we 
sailed into the harbor of Valparaiso, I entered it with the determination 
to run away from the Jupiter on the first opportunity. Ned Williams, 
the man who aided me in escaping from the Java, was of the same opin¬ 
ion ; and putting our heads together, we very soon formed our plan of 
operations. Running away from a merchantman, is a matter of every¬ 
day occurrence, and it is not an uncommon thing for half of a ship’s 
company to walk off with the slack of themselves in one night,—for re¬ 
capture brings with it no punishment. But although so many had pre¬ 
ceded us in this thing, our plan was, to say the least, original; and it 
was executed accordingly. 

We came to anchor in Valparaiso harbor about noon, and having 
given the ship cable, Captain Anderson ordered the gig to be lowered 
and manned. Ned, and I manned it,—two oars being the allowance,— 
and taking him aboard, pulled away for the shore. There being no 
rudder shipped, we steered the boat ourselves, and instead of coming-to 
at the pier, we run her head-on towards the beach, paying no regard to 
the captain’s orders; and a heavy roller taking us under the stern when 
very near the shore, threw us high and dry on the sand. 

Bringing-up so suddenly pitched Ned and me plump ashore, and tossed 
Captain Anderson about in a very disrespectful manner; but we very 
soon found our legs, and leaving him to navigate his own boat, we made 
all sail, and were hull-down very shortly. In five minutes we came to 
anchor at Johnson’s, on ‘ the Main-top.’ 

4 Captain Johnson,’ said I, as we burst into his bar-room, puffing like 
grampuses in a gale of wind, 1 give us a glass of grog first, and then 
stow us away in the cable-tier, or shot-locker, for we’ve just run away 
firom our ship: come, bear a band.’ 

‘ Don’t be in a hurry,’ said Johnson,—deliberately mixing a north¬ 
wester for each of us, stiff enough to float grape-shot,— 1 you’re safe 
enough;’ and giving us our grog, he began to enquire the news in Cal¬ 
lao, as coolly as if there had been no such thing as a 1 Choler’ in Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

When his curiosity was satisfied,—we, sitting upon thorns, thought it 
never would be,—he stowed us away in a kind of a closet, behind his 
bar, the entrance to which was not visible to any eye. 

4 There,’ said he, closing the slide which had admitted us, 4 you can 
hear and see every thing which is done or said in this room. Mind 
you don’t laugh when the Cholera come to search for you. You can 
smell the grog, too, and much good may it do you, for not a drop will 
you get.’ 

Shortly after he went to the door, and returning, said,— 

4 Just saved your distance, my lads ; here come the Guardoe.’ 

An instant after, four stout Chilians, (called by sailors, Cholers t ) en- 
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tered the room, and began to enquire for us, giving an exact descrip¬ 
tion of each. Johnson, however, had suddenly forgotten his Spanish, 
and replied to them in English:— 

4 Gin did you say, gentlemen ? There,* placing a decanter of Hol¬ 
lands upon the counter, • help yourselves ; *tis real stingo; just fit for 
Hidalgos like you.* 

Not understanding him, and having no kind of objection to the gin, 
they each took a horn, and then repeated their demand for us. 

4 The price, did you ask, gentlemen V continued Johnson, with immo¬ 
vable gravity ; 4 only two rials;—that’s nothing for you to pay.’ 

4 No intends , Sehor,’ shouted the spokes-man, out of all patience. 

4 No pennies , say you ?’ answered Johnson; 4 you should have thought 
of that before. Ba oft, you good-for-nothing rascals— vamas *—and 
rushing at them, he fairly put all hands of them to flight. 

Shortly afterwards, an English sailor came in, and told Johnson that 
two Americans had just run away from their ship,—adding that two 
ounces were offered for their capture. 

4 Two ounces, did you say ?’ interrupted Johnson, eagerly. 4 1 wish 
I could catch the rascals, for 1 am short of cash just now, and thirty-four 
dollars is not to be sneezed at;’ and every few minutes he would sing 
out, for our especial benefit, — 4 Thirty-four dollars! Whew!—think of 
that!’ But we had no fear of him ; for, as every one does, he des¬ 
pised the Chilians so thoroughly, that he would not have delivered us 
to their rascally police on any terms; so we remained quiet, enjoying 
the fun. 

At night he stowed us in a small room in an out-of-the-way part of 
his house, where we lay snugly for two days; and if we had kept close, 
should have escaped easily. But one evening, about nine o’clock, when 
we had ventured into the bar-room, for a drop of the comforter, and 
were comfortably discussing the same, an English sailor burst into the 
room, with his clothes torn, and figure-head knocked to pieces, and sung 
out that a party of tiholer-soldiers had kicked up a row on the Fore-top, 
fa tavern not far from the Main,) and were mauling the sailors at a 
deuce of a rate. There were about thirty of us present at this moment; 
and without stopping for chat, we turned out, and made all sail for the 
Fore-top, dashing down one side of the steep ravine, which separates the 
two tops, and up the other, regardless of danger, and in five minutes 
were on the spot. We rushed in, flooring the Cholers right and left, 
and fought so determinedly, that in the tossing of a marlin-spike, they 
were all rolling down the hill. We then gave three cheers, and 4 fresh¬ 
ening the nip,’ the business of the evening,—dancing, etc.,—was resum¬ 
ed ; while Ned and I hauled off, and bore away for Johnson’s, to get 
under hatches again as quick as possible. 

We reached the bottom of the ravine in safety, and were about half 
way up the ascent, when we were attacked by six Chilian soldiers, who 
had recognized us in the room, and were awaiting us for that purpose. 
The rocks rose precipitously on one side of the zig-zag road, and de¬ 
scended in the same manner on the other,—gradually sloping away to 
the bottom. The Cholera had taken the inner side, and now rushed 
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upon us, as if to roll us down the hill ; but before they mastered us, 
which of course, with such odds, was done in a moment, we had the 
satisfaction of tossing two of them down the steep side of the hill, and 
hearing them bound along, from rock to rock, till they brought up in 
the brook at the bottom. 

We were then lashed hand and foot, and carried to the Calibosa , or 
common jail,—compared with which the Black Hole of Calcutta would 
sink into insignificance,—and were pitched into the room usually occu¬ 
pied by men about to be hung. We landed on our backs, about six 
feet from the entrance,—and it was lucky for us that we did so ; for the 
soft mud was about a foot in depth, and had we plumped into it on our 
faces, bound as we were, we should have smothered, to a surety. Hero 
we lay till morning, and were then taken aboard the ship. 

4 Well, gentlemen,’ said Captain Anderson, sneeringly, 4 what do you 
eay now V 

4 We say,’ said I, coolly, 4 that we will run away again the very first 
opportunity we get.’ 

4 If you do,’ said he, 4 1 will have you both again, if it costs me a hun. 
dred dollars.’ 

4 You will spend some money, then,’ I replied ; 4 for we will run away 
as often as we are caught.’ 

Ordering our lashings to be cut, he set us at work, and gave especial 
command to the mates not to allow us to go into any boat whatever. 
When night came, he had both the quarter-boats hoisted up, and then 
thought he was sure of us. But about midnight, the guard-boat which 
pulls about the harbor night and day, to prevent smuggling, came under 
the bows of the ship, in compliance with our whispered hail,—and we, 
sliding down the cable, got aboard, and in five minutes were landed on 
the pier. 

Having shelled out the dollars,—for and in consideration of which, 
these Senors had laid aside their dignity to assist us to escape, hoping 
to get the reward for our re-capture also,—we bore away for the Al- 
mendrai Passing this square, we turned into a narrow, crooked lane, 
which, after numberless bends, opened into a small square, surrounded 
by the vilest looking huts ever inhabited by human beings. The moon 
shining brightly, enabled us to find the right one easily, which we 
slowly and carefully entered. Being hailed by the old woman who 
wus mistress of the palace, we gave the proper reply, viz : that we were 
runaway sailors, wanting to be hid, and able to pay for it ;—and then 
came to anchor. 

The latter part of our story awakened all the good woman’s sympa¬ 
thies, for she knew as well as any one could tell her, that eight rials 
made a peso; and accordingly she made a move, struck a light, and 
produced some grog, in less than no time. Having taken a 4 stiff one,* 
and told our story, she stowed us away in a little the most regular-buik 
corner I ever saw. It was really a magnificent place,—large, airy, 
and comfortable t but I will not describe it farther, for fear that some 
master-at-arms will fall in with this article, and then he would know, 
what now he does not, where to find the oldest, best-regulated, and 
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safest place of concealment, for fellows under the weather, on the west 
coast of South America. 

The next day our old woman,—who, old and lame as she was, knew 
every thing which was done in the city,—informed us that two ounces 
were again offered for our capture ; 4 but,’ she continued, smiling, and 
shaking her head at us, 4 you need not be afraid ; it would ruin my bu- 
siness if either of you were taken from here, and you are, of course, 
safe enough. 1 

We remained here ten days, and at the end of that time, she told us 
that the Jupiter had that morning sailed for Coquimbo. We were safe 
enough now; so we left our filling place, and giving the old lady a 
handsome lot of peso’s, made sail for the Port. Cruising quietly along, 
we finally backed our main.topsail at a pullaperee, opposite the custom¬ 
house, and were busy splicing the main-brace, when a dozen Chilian 
soldiers entered the shop, with fixed bayonets, and as the front fellows 
brought their guns to the charge, those astern took aim at us, politely 
assuring u*t that if we moved an inch they would shoot us. As they 
evidently were in earnest, and there was no way of escape open, we 
instantly surrendered; thanking them for their high opinion of our 
bravery, evinced by turning out the whole guard to capture us. 

For three days we again lay in the Calibosa , and on the fourth were 
put aboard a schooner bound for Coquimbo,—Captain Anderson having 
been cunning enough to leave his reward behind him, with orders that 
if taken, we should be shipped to him there. This time, however, we 
were gentlemen passengers, and the weather being fair, and our allow* 
ance good, the two day’s passage down was very pleasantly spent. As 
soon as we came to anchor, we were sent aboard the Jupiter, and An¬ 
derson, grinning with delight, desired to know what we thought now ? 

4 We’ll runaway again in forty-eight hours,’ said I coolly,— 4 that's 
what we think.’ 

4 If I catch you at that again,’ he replied, 4 I’U shoot you.’ 

4 Perhaps you will,’ was my deliberate answer, 4 but you’ll have to 
catch us first.’ 

After swearing at us, he went about his business, and things came 
along as usual. This night the boats were secured, and the guard-boat 
bribed, so that Anderson thought he had us fast: but he was again mis* 
taken—fbr about eleven o’clock, as the ship lay only about half & mile 
from the shore, Ned and I slipped over the side, and swam ashore. On 
the pier we found a couple of fellows who, like ourselves, were runa¬ 
ways, and knowing there was no safety for us in Coquimbo, we left the 
port, and avoiding the town, which lies five or six miles inland, we struck 
at once into the mule path, which is dignified by the name of the 4 High¬ 
road to Valparaiso.’ One of our party bad made this overland journey 
before, and under his pilotage, we crowded sail so effectually that when 
daylight came, we had passed the first range of hills. Coquimbo was huU 
down astern, and on our left, in full view, and mantled in eternal snow, 
rose, peak above peak, the lofty Cordilleras. 

An the first rays of the rising sun glanced from the icy crests of the 
Andes, our pilot knocked at the door of a mud but near the road side, 
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and asked, in tolerable Spanish, < for the love of God, some breakfast, for 
poor shipwrecked sailors.* 

4 Are you Christians V (that is, Catholics,) demanded the brawny Chi¬ 
lian, who, knife in hand, answered our summons. 

4 Yes,* replied Wilson, our spokes-man. 

‘Come in, brothers,’ said he kindly, putting his knife in his pocket• 
and welcoming us heartily, he set before us the best his house contained, 
and when we had finished eating, he fairly compelled us to put what re¬ 
mained into our knapsacks. While he supposed us to be poor, our 
4 faith,’ was our passport, and nothing was too much for us; yet this 
same man, had we offered to pay him for our breakfast, would have kill¬ 
ed us all, without an instant’s hesitation, in order to rob us. Our ap¬ 
parent poverty was our best safeguard, while in reality we had in all 
about sixty dollars, which, as we loved life, we took good care to hide. 

Being well ballasted by our breakfast, we carried sail stoutly again, 
and as we joyously cruised along, we awakened the slumbering echoes 
of those everlasting hills, singing in full chorus, the songs of the ocean— 
the national airs of England, and 4 the States.’ The grave Chilians 
were astounded by our merriment; and the country girls we fell in 
with looked over their shoulders more than once at the 4 happy Eng¬ 
lishmen.’ 

At eight bells, we came-to, at a small hut near the road, and procur¬ 
ed our dinner, by telling the same bouncer to which we owed our break¬ 
fast—that is, professing to be Catholics. Leaving the right and wrong 
of this for the chaplain to settle, I would only observe, that it was worth 
a glorious dinner to us, at any rate, and we braced up again much the 
better for it. 

At about four bells in the afternoon watch, the wind hauled to the 
North’ard and East’ard, and the scuds beginning to fly, we were soon 
aware that a storm of rain was coming. We therefore crowded all sail 
in order to pass over a mountain which lay before us, before it should 
begin; and as the wind was right aft, we made fine headway. The sun 
set in clouds as we reached the summit of the mountain, and the next in¬ 
stant the storm which had been brewing, burst upon us in its fury. Our 
situation was decidedly uncomfortable, for in addition to the sleet and rain, 
it was now quite dark ; and as Wilson informed us that the nearest house 
was ten miles distant, we called a council of war, and determined to 
heave-to under the lee of the first large rock. Cruising along in search 
of one, we fell in with an old hut, the up-hill half of which was stand¬ 
ing. As this would keep off all the wind, and most of the rain, we were 
oveijoved at our good luck ; and instantly coming-to, we collected a lot of 
dry sticks, struck a light, and were shortly chuckling over a fine fire. 

Having thawed ourselves, and partially dried our wet clothes, we 
opened our knapsacks, and piped to supper ; and as our stores were by no 
means contemptible, we were perfectly happy. Our grub being proper¬ 
ly stowed away, and our pipes smoked, we stirred up our fire, wrapped 
our pea-jackets about us, and bunking around it, were soon sound 
asleep, regardless of the storm, which now roared through ibe caverns, 
and around the cliffs of the Andes, 
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It was about noon on the fourteenth day after we left Coquimbo,—the 
overland route being about four hundred miles—that from the bills, 
twenty miles distant, we first saw Valparaiso. The sight was a cheer¬ 
ing one, and without pausing to admire the beauties of the view—one of 
the finest in the world—we hurried on, to reach that ‘ Vale of Paradise* 
as soon as possible. When about six miles from the city, we were met 
by a Chilian officer, and his servant, both on horseback, and both arm¬ 
ed. Thinking that we were deserters, he brought his rifle to bear, and 
ordered us to heave-to, and say where we were from, and where bound, 
and how we came so. 

Wilson stepped forward at once, and spun a long yam right off the 
reel, the amount of which was, that we were part of the crew of a whaler, 
recently wrecked on the island of Juan Fernandez,—that we were taken 
from that island to Coquimbo by a Chilian coaster, and were now on our 
way to Valparaiso to get on board a ship. As Wilson’s yam bung to- 

? ether remarkably well, and as a whaler had been lately wrecked on 
uan Fernandez, the Chilian officer, instead of shooting, pitied, us; and 
praising us for our long walk, gave us a dollar a-piece to drink to our 
health and his, and then went on. As we passed the palace of the 
Governor, at the eastern end of the city, I observed among the shipping 
in port, an American frigate, and examining her more closely, I knew at 
once that she was the Java. The sight of that vessel recalled, what in 
my more recent perils and troubles I had temporarily forgotten, the 
outrageous abuse I had sustained at the hand of her First Lieutenant, 
and my determination, at any rate, and at all hazards, to revenge it. 
But I was also reminded that as a deserter my safety was especially en¬ 
dangered, by being in the neighborhood of that frigate. I therefore had 
to lay at once a plan embracing my present security, my revenge, and 
my escape. It is true, I was supposed by the officers and crew to be 
drowned,—yet I might be recognized if seen, and it was necessary to 
avoid discovery, as the punishment for running away from the United 
States’ service is a severe one. Accordingly, as the rest of the party 
were going on to the Port, I left them at the Almeudral, and took refuge 
with the old woman who had hidden me before. She gave me supper, 
and told me the news, some parts of which rendered it necessary for me 
to see Johnson, the keeper of the Main-top, at all hazards. 

The western part of the city of Valparaiso is built upon a narrow 
strip of land, behind which the hills rise abruptly eight or nine hundred 
feet. In some places the rise is precipitous, while in others it is more 
gradual, admitting of zig-zag mule paths on either side of the numerous 
ravines. Just before sunset, I left my quarters, and taking the path 
leading over the hills,—because, being less frequented, 1 should be less 
liable to meet in it any one belonging to the Java,—I made all sail for the 
Main-top. On one part of this high bluff stands the house of the Eng¬ 
lish Consul, and a short distance beyond, separated from it by a deep 
ravine, down which runs a brook and a path, upon still higher ground, 
stand the ruins of a castle thrown down some years since by an earth¬ 
quake. As I was passing along the terrace in front of the house of the 
English Consul, I saw, coming out of the ruins towards me, three per- 
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sods in the uniform of the United States’ Navy. It was too late to re¬ 
treat, and putting on a bold face, I went on as though I did not see them. 
As we came nearer, I recognized them all. Two of them were young 
midshipmen belonging to the Java, and the third was the First Lieuten¬ 
ant of the frigate ! They were without side-arms, and as the midship* 
men were nothing, and White much smaller than I, I exulted in the cer¬ 
tainty that my time, as well as his, was come. As they were in earnest 
conversation, they did not observe me, till we met face to face, in the 
bottom of the ravine. 

The path here was very narrow, and White, without looking up, said 
haughtily: 

* Get out of the way, you, Sir \ f 

Without a word of reply, I stepped forward, and grasping his collar 
firmly with my left hand, looked him steadily in the face. Returning 
my gaze, heat first attempted to extricate himself; but as he began to re¬ 
cognize me, his efforts abated, and when the discovery was complete, he 
stood still, trembling in every limb,—sensible that he was in the power 
of one who had good cause to be his mortal enemy. He read his fate 
in the expression of my countenance, which every instant grew black 
with deadly hate. 

* Lieutenant White,’ said I, at length, slowly and sternly, 4 I 8m that 
John Garnet, whom, two months ago, you shamefully, and without 
cause, abused. It is now my time, and before we part, I will teach you 
a lesson which you shall remember to the day of your death. Gentle¬ 
men,’ I continued, turning to the midshipmen, 4 with you I have no quar¬ 
rel, and it will be well for you not to meddle in this matter. Now then* 
Lieutenant,’ I added, planting my right fist heavily in his face, 4 take that, 
and that, and that !’ 

He struggled violently, but it was in vain,—for, nerved with passion, 
I had the strength of twenty men,—and continuing my merciless batte¬ 
ry, I returned the taunting remarks he had formerly made to me: 

4 Is your appetite better now ? My respects to you, Sir,—does your 
face feel warm V —and l showered my blows upon his visage until it was 
bruised out of the form of humanity, and he, entirely senseless, was only 
upheld by my arm. 

Collecting all my strength for a last blow, I gave it with all my heart, 
and then throwing him into the brook, kicked him till I was tired. All 
this while the middies stood near,—too proud to run, yet not daring to 
meddle in the fight. Having thus given him 4 an appetite,’ and satisfied 
my own, I touched my hat to the reefers, and dashed down the ravine; 
for Valparaiso was now no place for me. A whaler was standing off and 
on at the mouth of the harbor, and as I reached the pier, her boat was 
shoving, off*. Without a word of explanation, I jumped into it, and in an 
hour was safe aboard the ship, standing out to sea. 

J. G. 
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THE PAST,—A REVERIE. 

I muse, and lo! upon my thoughtful view, 

A city rises, beautiful and new ; 

High tow’rd the skies is lifted many a dome, 

Where living glories seem to make their home : 

The hum of men each busy street pervades,— 

The laugh of pleasure rings from garden shades: 

Proud chariots roll along unnumbered roads, 

Where wealth goes forth to seek the calm abode* 

Of rural luxury, and tranquil ease, 

Where slumbers soothe, or gilded baubles please. 

Joy smiles on every scene: the goblet fair, 

In mantling blushes, circles freshly there . 

Morn wakes on early revelries begun,— 

On wildering riot glares the setting sun ;— 

And the stars, flashing in the depths of heaven, 

Look down on feasts that vex the hush of even: 

I gaze till sense, and thought, and love are won,— 

I breathe in transport,—‘ This is Babylon!’ 

The scene is changed,—and by a lonely shore, 

Which silence dark and dim reposes o’er, 

I stand,—a Pilgrim, in a dreary waste, 

Midst crumbling battlements, and shrine* defaced : 

A river, moaning on the dusty plain, 

Rolls dark and sinuous to the distant main : 

In gloomy cadence, rustling sadly round, 

The slow, green lizard creeps along the ground ; 

The drowsy bat his dreary flight sustains. 

Or ’neath some broken arch, his nest regains: 

Where a deep sadness lingering seems to brood, 

More hushed than night—more deep than solitude. 

I ask of History’s Muse—her voice replies,— 

‘ Lo! the Chaldean’s pride before thee lies ! 

This was the glory of that mighty race,— 

Mark thou the darkness of their dwelling place! 

Here did their fanes and temples proud aspire, 

Here smiled their domes in sunset’s floods of fire,— 
Here mirth and lust, here pnde and power held sway— 
Behold the remnants of their swift decay I 
Earth owns one mighty power—one sway sublime— 
Kings are its play-things—’tis the might of Time 1 

* If the deep lessons graven on the waste, 

Or wrecks of grandeur all around thee placed, 

Have not a potent charm to win thine eye, 

And fill thy heart with deep morality, 

Lo ! where the glories of luxuriant Tyre 
Like the bright pageants of a dream expire! 

Once o’er the ocean swept her broidered sail, 

Fanned by the prosperous Egy ptian gale ; 

All nations, from the affluent climes of old, 

Did in her open lap their wealth unfold : 

The gold and spicery of the eastern land, 

Gave up their gleams and sweets at her command. 

Now gaze where darkling and in wreck* site lies, 
Fretted by billows that around her rise : 

The murmuring floods have broken on her shore— 

Tyre is ‘ an hissing’—she will bloom no more 1 

If thou wouldst ask for other shrines and forms, 
Where faded years have passed in clouds and storms, 
Look to the islands of the iEgean sea, 

Where swelled of yore the shouts of victory: 
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Where mighty Athena once, in arms and arts 
Usurped the homage of all human hearts. 

How have the ravage and the blight of Time 
Swept o’er her altars, and her piles sublime! 

The lonely Trdad spreads its lengthened shore. 

And the waves moan of Greece ,—-fair Greece no more: 

No more shall heaven unveil its rising sun 
On scenes like Leuctra, or like Marathon; 

No more shall Sappho wake her mournful lyre 
Or sightless Homer sweep his chords of fire; 

Leucudia’s rock and Scio’s isle no more 
Shall wear the lustre that of old they wore: 

The Bard and Lover sleep in dreamless rest,— 

The clod weighs heavy on each wasting breast; 

And she, whose numbers melted o’er the wave, 

Hath gone with broken hopes, to fill a grave. 

Theirs are the slumbers, man can never break— 

Theirs the deep trance, no praises e’er may wake ; 

Their breathless hush no plaudits can disturb,— 

Earth folds the passions that have found a curb: 

Eyes, once illumed with love, in night are hid, 

'Neath the thick vesture of the comn-lid!’ 

Yet who can mark the glory and the glow, 

Which deathless Fame can to the dead bestow,— 

Who can look down on reverend ashes blest, 

Nor love the Muse, which sanctities their rest,— 

Whose spell a halo o’er the grave can pour, 

And scatter sunbeams on Death’s cloudy shore! 

Philadelphia. G. G. B. 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

IT TBS AUTHOR OF ‘ A NEW THEORY OF MAGNETISM,’ ‘ MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS,’ BTC. 

What is atmospheric electricity, or lightning ? Whence its origin ? 
and what is its agency in the production of atmospheric phenomena? 
These are questions which have agitated Philosophers from the days of 
Dr. Franklin to the present time, without receiving any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. Surprising as this statement may appear to the general reader, 
an examination of the latest works on Natural Philosophy, published in 
France, England, Germany, and the United States, will demonstrate its 
truth. This subject has recently occupied the attention of Philosophers 
in Europe, more than any other branch of Physical Science. 

In the article on Molecular Attractions, in a late number of this Maga¬ 
zine, we stated, in general terms, that caloric and electricity are only differ¬ 
ent forms and modifications of the same subtile element which pervades 
the universe, and gives to it all its motions, mechanical, chemical, and 
physiological,—that the latent caloric of all bodies is convertible into 
neat or electricity, according to the mode of its disengagement from 
other matter. 

However new and startling this doctrine may seem, we shall endeavor 
to establish it by an appeal to meteorological facts: 

1. Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, demonstrated by experiment, that calo¬ 
ric is the only cause of evaporation. He put a little water in a dry glass 
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flask, with a thermometer in it, when he found that a small quantity of 
vapor was formed at 32° Fahrenheit At 40°, the quantity of vapor 
was increased—at 50° it contained still more; while at 60°, the quanti¬ 
ty was still further augmented* He also found that when the tempera¬ 
ture of the flask was suddenly reduced from 60 to 40 degrees, a portion 
of the vapor was converted into water; and that the quantity retaining 
the elastic form was precisely the same as when the temperature was 
originally at 40 degrees * 

2. The attraction of caloric for water causes it to enter into, and ex¬ 
pand its particles, by which it is carried into the atmosphere in the form 
of invisible vapor; while the affinity of the same caloric for bodies which 
contain less of it, draws the vapor towards them, and its heat is abstract¬ 
ed, when they descend in rain, snow, or hail, according to the season, or 
prevailing temperature of the atmosphere. When cumuli of clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere, by giving out a portion of their heat to colder 
bodies, they are minus or negative, in relation to all uncondensed or 
transparent vapor, which is plus,—so that they become centres of attrac¬ 
tion, drawing to them successive masses of invisible vapor, and abstract¬ 
ing their caloric, by which a perpetual condensation is kept up, until they 
become aggregated into extensive masses, which often resemble huge 
castles, or vast rocky mountains, suspended in the air. The attraction 
of caloric for ponderable matter, causes evaporation at all temperatures, 
increasing from 0 up to 212°—and if the pressure of the atmosphere 
be removed, it will go on at 50, or 100 degrees below zero. According 
to the experiments of Dr. John Robison, of Edinburgh, the boiling 
point of liquids is reduced about 145° in a good vacuum. Water boils at 
67°, and alcohol at 28°. When the receiver becomes full of vapor, its 
pressure or elasticity prevents the further process of evaporation ; but 
if sulphuric acid, or some other substance having a strong affinity for 
the vapor, be introduced, the vapor is absorbed as fast as formed; so 
that the surrounding heat continues to be attracted by the liquids, and 
converted into vapor, until the temperature falls below the freezing point 
of mercury. In this way, a greater cold may be produced than by 
freezing mixtures, the rationale of which is the same in both. 

3. When the atmosphere is already full of aqueous vapor, it presents a 
mechanical impediment to the further passage of air through it, which ena¬ 
bles us to comprehend why it is that cold air when dry, promotes evapo¬ 
ration better than warm air, which is full of aqueous vapor. In this last 
condition of the atmosphere, the slightest reduction of temperature causes 
a condensation of the transparent aqueous vapor into mist, clouds, rain, 
etc.; but when the atmosphere contains very little vapor,—as when it 
comes from an extensive region of dry land, or during the cold winter 
months in the interior of North America,—a much greater reduction of 
temperature is requisite to produce precipitation, because such air is not 
saturated. If two masses of atmospheric air of equal volumes, one at 
60 °, and the other at 80°, each saturated with transparent vapor, be 
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mixed, condensation takes place, causing moisture, or precipitation; and 
the air at 60°, has its temperature elevated by the evolution of the latent 
caloric of vapor at 80 degrees. 

When the wind has prevailed for some time from the ocean over the 
land, loaded with invisible vapor, it is condensed on meeting with a cold- 
er current from the upper or northern regions ; and precipitation con¬ 
tinues until the air from the ocean has deposited its vapor, or until it is 
driven back by the predominant force of a dry land wind. 

4. It is susceptible of demonstration, that the amount of natural evap¬ 
oration is every where in proportion to the amount of temperature. In 
the tropical regions, it is six or seven times greater than in the polar re¬ 
gions. At 93° Fahrenheit, the largest amount of aqueous vapor which 
can exist in the atmosphere is about one-twentieth of its volume; at 60° 
which is nearly the average temperature of Rome, Naples, and Charles¬ 
ton, S. C., it is one-fifty-eighth; while at 32°, which is above the aver¬ 
age temperature of arctic America, it is about one hundred-and-fiftieth. 

The transparency^ of the atmosphere is in proportion to its tempera¬ 
ture. This explains why there are more clear days in the tropical than 
in the middle or higher latitudes, and why the atmosphere is transparent 
below the region of the clouds, even when the sky is overcast; while 
the average quantity of vapor in the atmosphere decreases from below 
upwards, and from the equator to the poles. 

To persons in the habit of observing the weather, it is well known 
that flashes of lightning, when occurring overhead, are immediately fol¬ 
lowed by precipitations of rain. It is also known that lightning, thun¬ 
der, and rain, are frequent in the tropical regions, and in the middle lati¬ 
tudes, during summer; while in the polar regions there is little or no 
lightning, nor in the middle latitudes during winter. 

5. In the work on Terrestrial Magnetism, we endeavored to show the 
absurdity of admitting that vapor is raised into the atmosphere by caloric, 
and that it is condensed by the evolution of another distinct impondera¬ 
ble fluid, called electricity. If so, whence originates the electrity ? Is 
it produced by the friction of currents of dry air, as supposed by Dr. 
Thomson ?—or by the friction of salt and water in the ocean, as conjec¬ 
tured by Dr. Franklin?—or by chemical agency, and the growth of 
vegetation, as recently maintained by M. Pouillet? Unsatisfactory as 
these hypotheses may appear, they demonstrate the difficulty of account¬ 
ing for its origin, when considered as a distinct elementary fluid from 
caloric. Dr. Franklin believed that vapor was held in a state of solu¬ 
tion by electricity ; but we have proved that caloric is the cause of all 
evaporation: from which it follows irresistibly, that the latent caloric of 
vapor is the basis of atmospheric electricity. 

The spaces between the atoms of water are forty times greater than 
are occupied by the impenetrable atoms, which spaces are filled with 
latent caloric—and the volume of water is increased one thousand eight 
hundred fold, when expanded by heat into vapor. This all pervading, 
fiery essence, is the parent of lightning, and of every other form of elec¬ 
tricity. * It is the active spirit of the storm and tempest’—the great vivi- 
fier or soul of Nature. 
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We are not authorized to predicate a primary distinction, until fully 
acquainted with all the different states and affections of caloric, under 
different circumstances; for example, in its combinations with different 
substances, in a solid, fluid, gaseous, or imponderable state—as with the 
matter of light—its diffusion, concentration, compression, etc. More¬ 
over, we are not philosophically warranted in assigning more causes 
than are sufficient to explain the phenomena. Now the expansion of 
fluids by caloric explains satisfactorily the process of evaporation ;— 
and the passage of the same caloric out of the vapor is sufficient to ac¬ 
count for its condensation : whether it pass out slowly and insensibly, or 
with rapid and explosive violence. 

When caloric is given out gradually, condensation and precipitation 
result, without electrical phenomena—which explains the increased sul¬ 
triness of the atmosphere during the formation of summer clouds, and 
the elevation of temperature which accompanies a fall of rain or snow 
when there is no northern wind. During winter, the difference of tem¬ 
perature between the masses of vapor is small in the middle latitudes, so 
that the equilibrium is restored gradually, and without explosion. Dur¬ 
ing spring, and especially in April and May, when masses of warm and 
cold vapor frequently mingle, light showers are precipitated by the pas¬ 
sage of caloric from one to the other; still without much lightning and 
thunder. Bui in the tropics, and the middle latitudes during summer, 
the atmosphere contains a large amount of invisible aqueous vapor, which 
is dissolved and expanded by heat. On approaching a mountain, or a 
mass of vapor charged minus, the igneous fluid is suddenly attracted from 
the plus to the minus body, causing terrific explosions of lightning and 
thunder, with torrents of rain.* 

The opinion has hitherto prevailed, that lightning is accumulated in 
the clouds ,—that it darts from one cloud to another. Nothing could be 
more in opposition to the known laws of electricity than such a belief. 
How is it possible that electricity could accumulate so extensively in a 
cpnductor f Is it not universally known, that electricity cannot be ac¬ 
cumulated in a moist atmosphere?—that it is attracted by moisture, and 
thus prevented from accumulating in the battery ? It is accumulated 
in transparent aqueous vapor, and thence passes through the neighboring 
clouds, so as to present the appearance of originating in them, or of com¬ 
ing from them. There is caloric enough in a pound of vapor in a latent 
state, to raise ten pounds of water of the same temperature, 100 degrees, 
when set at liberty, by condensing the vapor. Atmospheric electricity 
is often attracted to the earth, by buildings, ships, mountains, trees, etc. 
and thus made to pass through such clouds as intervene; and hence the 
idea that it proceeds from the clouds as starting points; while it is an 
appearance, which a philosophical examination proves to be an illusion. 
For a further detail of facts connected with atmospheric electricity, the 
reader may consult the work on Magnetism. 


♦ See New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism, where the subject is treated more in detail. 
In that work, a large body of tropical or summer vapor is compared to an immense Leyden 
jar, charged with caloric or lightning. 
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There are strong reasons for believing that the heating property of 
steam is diminished as the amount of its caloric is increased -—and that 
when caloric is greatly condensed, it acquires the properties of electrici¬ 
ty. In its highest state of energy or concentration, steam would proba¬ 
bly exceed the elastic force of gun powder, which is owing to the sudden 
expansion of its latent caloric, and perhaps, would be equalled in power 
only by an electric bolt from the heavens. 

Mr. Perkins ascertained, by experiment, that steam of great force 
loses its heating property. The same is true of atmospheric electricity, 
which loses its power of warming the atmosphere, when given out in the 
form of lightning. 

It was maintained by Lucretius,* that lightning consists of fire alone— 
and that it is derived from the sun. He represents the igneous particles 
as rushing to a focus, by which concentration they acquire their mecha¬ 
nical force, and instantaneous power of fusing metals — 4 ferantur locum 
in vnum.’ He moreover states, that it is by the meeting of warm and 
cold air that they are elicited. It is not very obvious how this subtile 
matter becomes concentrated, on quitting a mass of aqueous vapor; but 
such is undoubtedly the fact. 

It is equally difficult to explain how the electricity of a Leyden battery 
is condensed into a spark by presenting a metallic knob. Perhaps, it is 
owing to its being attracted to the centre of the knob; or that the ca¬ 
loric of aqueous vapor when given out in the form of lightning, is at¬ 
tracted to the centre of whatever object excites it, for the same reason 
that the centre of the earth, and of all other bodies, is the focus of their 
attraction. 

We have demonstrated in another place, that all the forms of voltaic 
or galvanic electricity are derived from the oxidation of metallic plates 
in acids or alkalis, by which the latent caloric of the combining elements 
is given out in the form of electricity, modified, however, by the size and 
number of the plates—that the earth is an immense galvanic pile, forever in 
action, under the guidance of unchangeable laws. When only two large 
plates of zinc and copper are immersed in an acid solution, we obtain 
an imponderable fluid, differing in a slight degree from the caloric 
evolved by ordinary combustion. But if we lessen the size of the me¬ 
tallic plates, while we increase their number , an imponderable fluid is 
produced, of an intermediate character between caloric and common 
electricity. When only two plates or coils are used, the apparatus is 
called a calorimotor, but when a great number of small plates are 
used, it is called an electrical or galvanic pile. If we gradually lessen 
the size of the plates, while we increase their number, so that the area 
of square feet shall be the same, we obtain an igneous fluid, possessing 
less and less the characteristics of caloric, and more of electricity, which 
demonstrates the identity of caloric and electricity beyond the possibility of 
a doubt: for it would be totally unphilosophical to suppose that by mere¬ 
ly changing the size and number of the plates, a radically distinct fluid 


• De Naturarerum, Lib. VI, 208. 
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is evolved ; while the metals are of the same material and thickness, 
and the acid in which they are immersed the same. The calorimotor 
evolves caloric, until the metallic plates are consumed, or until the acid 
is decomposed; while the galvanic pile produces electricity until the 
plates or acid are consumed by oxidation. 

M. de la Rive of Geneva, and M. Parrot of St. Petersburg, have re¬ 
cently demonstrated, that in all cases where electricity was supposed to 
have been developed by the mere contact of different bodies, it was pro¬ 
duced by slight oxidation , or by friction . When M. Parrot brought 
metallic plates into contact, and separated them after an interval, cau¬ 
tiously, so as to avoid friction, he could not discern any trace of electri¬ 
city with the most delicate instruments.* 

We shall, in the next place, take a cursory view of the agency of ca¬ 
loric in producing atmospheric currents, generally : 

The unequal distribution of solar heat over the earth’s surface, together 
with its annual and diurnal revolutions, enable us, in some measure, to 
comprehend the laws which regulate the periodical movements of the at¬ 
mosphere which surrounds it. There are three great currents of the 
serial ocean, by which it is kept in perpetual circulation, one from the 
polar regions towards the equator, which is an under current; another 
from the equater to the poles, which is an upper current; and a third, 
called the equatorial or trade wind, which blows from east to west around 
the globe for about 30° on each side of the equator. Near the equator, 
the trade winds blow directly from the east, but at a distance from it 
they become northeast and southeast near their northern and southern 
limits. 

There is another general wind, which blows from west to east, in the 
middle and higher latitudes in the northern hemisphere, about two-thirds 
of the year—while in those portions of the southern hemisphere where 
there is no land, it is nearly as uniform as the trade wind. 

Dr. Hadley, and after him. Dr. Franklin, attributed these currents to 
the following causes : * The air under the equator and between the tro¬ 
pics, being constantly heated and rarefied by the sun, rises; its place is 
supplied by air from the higher and polar latitudes, which, coming from 
parts of the earth that had less motion, and not suddenly acquiring the 
quicker motion of the equatorial earth, becomes an east wind blowing 
westward; the earth moving from west to east and slipping under the 
air.’ M. Daniell has shown conclusively, that, from the greater densi¬ 
ty of the polar atmosphere than the equatorial, its height is proportion¬ 
ally less; so that the air rarefied between the tropics, and rising, must 
flow towards the poles. Before it rose, it had acquired the greatest mo¬ 
tion the earth’s rotation could give it: it retains some degree of this mo¬ 
tion, and descending in higher latitudes, where the earth’s motion is less, 
becomes a westerly wind.f 

The force and direction of the trade winds are influenced by the prox¬ 
imity of islands and continents. Along the western side of Africa, their 


• See Transactions of the British Association for 1832. 

t See Franklin’s Works, vol. III, p. 236, and M. Daniell on the Atmosphere. 
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direction is reversed. To the distance sea-ward of about three hundred 
miles, they blow towards the heated land. They are reversed in a 
similar manner in the Pacific, west of South America. When the sun 
is in the northern tropic, they extend several degrees farther north than 
during our winter; but when the sun is south of the equator, they pre¬ 
vail farther south. 

There is a tract corresponding with the isothermal division of the globe, 
which we have shown in another place, is the magnetic equator, where 
the great polar currents from the north and south, constituting the north¬ 
east and southeast trade winds, meet, and neutralize each other. They 
are characterized by a constant succession of irregular winds and calms, 
or storms of thunder, lightning, and rain. They are called by seamen 
the swamps, or rainy latitudes—and are extremely sultry, owing to the 
immense quantities of heat given out, during the condensation of so much 
aqueous vapor. 

The most violent and extensive hurricanes occur in the tropical lati¬ 
tudes, where evaporation and condensation are three times greater than 
in the middle latitudes—and, perhaps, six times greater than in the polar 
latitudes. 

In South America, and the West India Islands, north of the equator, 
the rainy season is from April or May, until October; because the 
northern hemisphere is then exposed to the sun’s heat, the air presses 
from the colder southern hemisphere, and from the icy tops of the Andes, 
causing a southern wind, which condenses the aqueous vapor of the 
northern tropic, producing floods of rain, at some places to the amount 
of two hundred and eighty inches during the year. In the southern tro¬ 
pic, the rainy season commences in October and ends in April; because 
South America is then greatly heated, and becomes a focus of fluxion 
from the northern hemisphere, which is cooled down during the absence 
of the sun : thus, during the winter of North America, the colder air 
presses into South America and condenses its aqueous vapor. The 
same thing is true of the tropical portions of the old world, where wet 
and dry seasons prevail during half the year alternately. In middle 
latitudes, where the winds frequently shift, there are no protracted dry 
seasons. 

The great heat of the tropics causes this vapor to ascend from three 
to four times higher than in the colder latitudes, which explains why it 
descends in such large drops. 

During winter in the northern hemisphere, the polar latitudes being 
deprived of the sun’s rays, while the tropical parallels continue to be 
heated, we have a predominance of northerly winds, the dense polar air 
pressing towards the tropics, to restore the equilibrium—while the great¬ 
er velocity of the middle and tropical than of the northern latitudes, 
causes a deflection of the polar currents to the southwest and west, mak¬ 
ing northeast and east winds, which almost uniformly succeed to north 
winds, and continue blowing until an equilibrium is established between 
the higher and middle latitudes. In the mean time, under the influence 
of the solar rays, the land air becomes more heated than the atmosphere 
of the ocean, even south of it, which causes a south wind, until the equi- 
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librium is restored between the sea and land atmosphere. During sum - 
mer in the United States, southwesterly winds predominate; and north* 
easterly winds during winter . The same thing is true of Indio,- China/ 
and Arabia. They are heated during summer, and the atmosphere 
over them rarefied, which causes the air to flow in upon them from the 
tropical seas, when it is deflected to the east, by passing from latitudes 
that move rapidly to those which move more slowly. This is what wri¬ 
ters call the southwest monsoon. When the sun is south of the equator, 
the air moves from the northern land, which is cooled down, towards the 
equator, which has a swifter motion—thus causing the northeast mon¬ 
soon—and which corresponds with the northeast wind of our cold season. 
Volney supposed that the prevailing southwest wind of the Mississippi 
Valley was a recoil of the tropical trade wind, deflected by the Andes of 
Mexico. But the fact which he states, of its crossing the Alleghanies, 
and advancing northeastward as far as Montreal and Quebec, is suffix 
Cient to demonstrate that it must be owing to a cause far more general 
and extensive in its operation than any mountain range. It is the meet¬ 
ing of this wind, charged with aqueous vapor from the ocean, with the 
bolder north and northeast currents during spring and autumn, which 
causes vast precipitations of rain in the United States. During the latter 
part of August and September, when the atmosphere is filled with aque¬ 
ous vapor, and meets with a colder current from the northern points of 
the compass, extensive hurricanes sweep the gulf of Mexico, and the 
southern portions of the United States. There can be no doubt that op¬ 
posite currents frequently meet in the higher atmosphere, which are not 
observed at the earth’s surface, and which cause precipitation. The 
existence of currents and counter currents in the upper atmosphere, ena¬ 
bles us to comprehend how it is that rain frequently occurs, without any 
visible meeting of air from opposite quarters, and of different tempera¬ 
tures. When M. Robertson ascended from Castle Garden on the 4th of 
July, 1834, the wind was from the east; and as the eeronaut arose 
above the city, he was oarried westward, across the Hudson River, 
when he disappeared in a mist or cloud, at an elevation of about three 
thousand feet above the surface. At this time he met with a counter 
Current from the west, which brought him back over the city, and land¬ 
ed him ten miles to the eastward, on Long Island. It is quite evident, 
that the canopy of clouds which Overspread the city in the afternoon. 
Was condensed by the colder upper current from the west. 

From the 7th until the 10th of July, 1834, the heat was excessive at 
New York, ranging from 86 to 96 degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade, 
while the wind was from the southeast. On the 10th, about twelve 
O’clock, the wind shifted, blowing from the west, and condensing the 
vapor which had been brought from the ocean, info floods of rain, which 
Continued about three hours. It is thus that a land Wind, which usually 
brings fair weather, causes precipitation, by meeting With and absorbing 
caloric from the oceanic vapor. It is highly probable, that at all times, 
when rain attends a southern wind, and when the land temperature ex¬ 
ceeds that of the sea, precipitation is owing to the prevalence of a colder 
upper current, from an opposite direction. 
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What can be more sublime, than this grand lustration of the earth, by 
which the waters of the ocean are wafled over continents and islands, 
in fertilizing showers—pestilential vapors dispersed—the face of nature 
refreshed, and adorned with living robes of surpassing beauty! By 
sinking into the earth, they acquire the properties of the various mineral 
beds through which they pass, and again bubble up in fountains of deli¬ 
cious water, for the sustenance of man, as they return to the sea. 

We have seen that during the coldness of winter in North America, 
the great movement of the atmosphere is from the cold northern regions 
towards the tropics, but that it is defected by passing from latitudes 
which move slowly to those which move more rapidly, by which means 
north winds become northeast and east winds. We have also perceived, 
that during summer, while the land is greatly heated, the prevalent 
wind is from the ocean, and that when it presses directly from the south, 
it is changed into a southwest wind, by passing from latitudes which 
revolve at the rate of nine or ten hundred miles per hour, to those 
which move only six or eight hundred miles per hour. The same 
observations apply to Great Britain. These leading facts enable us to 
understand why it is that our regular winds follow the sun, producing a 
constant succession of circuits from left to right, and blowing from all 
points of the compass. For example, the ordinary succession of our 
winds is from the north, next from the northeast, east, southeast, south, 
southwest, west, northwest, and so on, in tolerably regular succession, 
and rarely, if ever, performing an entire circuit in the opposite direction. 
As the greater portion of the United States is more heated than the 
ocean, even south of them, and for a longer period, the wind blows from 
the southwest a greater number of days than from any other quarter 
throughout the year. 

If the whole earth were of uniform surface and elevation, its tempe¬ 
rature would be the same in given latitudes and seasons, and the cur¬ 
rents of the atmosphere would present a succession of regular move¬ 
ments, which could be foretold with as much precision as the changes of 
the moon, or the increase and decrease of the tides. There would be 
no sudden precipitations of rain, no lightning, and no violent winds or 
hurricanes, because there would be a regular gradation of temperature 
and density of the atmosphere, from the equator to the poles; but as the 
surface of the earth is diversified by land and water, mountains and 
valleys, hills and plains, unequal temperatures in the same latitudes, and 
during the same seasons, result, causing all those violent and irregular 
movements of the atmosphere, termed hurricanes, tornadoes, water¬ 
spouts, etc. 

We have stated before, that the most extensive and violent hurricanes 
occur in those regions where evaporation and condensation are most 
abundant. Such winds depend on local rarefactions, produced by the 
caloric given out in the atmosphere , by the condensation of aqueous tw- 
por, and are always accompanied by a depression of the barometer.* 


•The horary oscillations of the barometer, or atmospheric tides, xncreaee as we advance 
from the higher latitudes towards the equator, while the irregular depressions and eleva- 
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Whenever the barometer sinks low, we may be sure of a gale. Hurri¬ 
canes, which follow a great depression of the barometer, generally blow 
from different quarters. If they commence from the northeast, they 
shift round, until they blow from the northwest, when they subside, and 
the clouds gradually disappear. After blowing with great violence in 
one direction, for some time, there is frequently a short calm, or inter¬ 
mission, for a few minutes, when the gale blows with equal severity from 
an opposite quarter. It is probable that the calm is produced by the 
meeting of these violent currents from opposite quarters, which neutraL 
ixe each other for a short time. The hurricane of August, 1831, at 
Barbadoes, commenced from the north, but afterwards blew from the 
south, which was shown by the direction of the fallen trees. 

The unequal amount of condensation of aqueous vapor which takes 
place at different points, causes a difference in the force of hurricanes at 
different places. They are more violent on the shores of the West 
India Islands, and on the southern coast of the United States, than in 
the interior. The hurricanes of the East Indian seas occur during the 
shifting of the monsoons, and are accompanied by torrents of rain, 
thunder and lightning, and are obviously owing to the coming together 
of extensive masses of air, from different quarters. We are informed 
by seamen who navigate the Atlantic between England and the United 
States, that while one vessel encounters a storm, others enjoy mild 
breezes within forty or fifty miles of the same place, which must be 
owing to unequal rarefactions, caused by local condensations of vapor, 
on meeting with a mass of colder air. For example, the Gulf Stream, 
and the air over it, are from ten to twenty degrees warmer than other 
parts of the ocean in the same latitudes, the consequence of which is 
extensive evaporation, and when the vapor is condensed, by giving out 
its caloric to a colder body of air, rarefaction is produced, and a conse¬ 
quent rush of cold air to restore the equilibrium; which process causes 
a succession of local storms, water-spouts, etc. As many as sixteen 
water-spouts were seen at the same time by Captain Lawrence, on the 
borders of the Gulf Stream, Lat. 32® 48', when off Charleston, on his 
voyage from New Orleans to New York. The same general agency, 
modified by the relative position of land and water, oceanic currents, 
mountains and valleys, operates to a greater or less extent over all the 
earth. Off Cape Hatteras, which is washed by the Gulf Stream, there 
is a constant succession of gales, which is readily understood when we 
learn from our seamen, who trade from New York to New Orleans, 
that they always find a sensible change of temperature on passing the 
Cape. Hence the frequent boisterous winds which render it so notori¬ 
ous among navigators. The same cause renders the Cape of Good 


tiona of the barometer augment from the tropical to the higher latitudes, because in the 
higher latitudes, the density or specific gravity of the atmosphere increases in proportion to 
the diminution of temperature; and because equal volumes of air t and all other gooes, 
are equally expanded by equal increments qf heat ; consequently the weight or local 
pressure of the atmosphere is farther altered by every local change of temperature, produ¬ 
ced by the evolution of heat from aqueous vapor in the middle and higher latitudes, than 
within the tropics. Are not the atmospheric tides caused by the successive h eat in g and 
rarefaction of different meridians 1 
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Hope a theatre of perpetual war of conflicting tempests, produced by 
the proximity of the great equatorial current , as it doubles the Cape. 

We shall never fully comprehend the cause of these phenomena, until 
we recognise the influence of the vast amount of heat which exists in 
aqueous vapor, and its agency in rarefying the atmosphere, where it is 
given out. An eye-witness of the tremendous hurricane which desola¬ 
ted the Island of Barbadoes, on the 10th of August, 1831, informs us, 
that for an hour previous to its commencement, the heat of the atmos¬ 
phere was almost insupportable—that it began about 10 o’clock at 
night, with torrents of rain, and broad flashes or sheets of fire, in rapid 
succession, which threatened to overwhelm the inhabitants with a flood-r- 
or sweep them away in a tempest of flame. There can be no doubt 
that the amount qf caloric or lightning given out during extensive hurri¬ 
canes, is in proportion to the amount of condensation ; but that its inten¬ 
sity or concentration , is less than during ordinary thunder storms; be? 
cause the electric fluid is attracted by a more extensive mass of cloud, 
and is thus diflused. This also explains why it is, that the violence of 
lightning and thunder usually subsides after precipitation becomes gene, 
ral. The electric fluid being constantly drawn from the transparent or 
positive aqueous vapor, by the extended conducting surface of falling 
cloud, prevents it from accumulating into a large ball of fire, or thunder - 
bolt, in the same way that a damp atmosphere prevents us from charg¬ 
ing the Leyden battery of a common electrical machine. The streaked 
and forked appearance of ordinary lightning, are optical illusions, and 
result from the rapid passage of the electric spark through the air, 
which makes an impression upon the optic nerve, that remains during 
its passage, in the same way that a burning stick, when revolved, pre- 
gents the appearance of a continuous circle of fire. The fork is owing 
to a division of the original spark or ball into two or more sparks, which 
pursue a divergent course. When an electrical explosion takes place 
very near to a spectator, it always presents the appearance of a ball of 
fire, attended by a simultaneous report, like that of artillery. The rea¬ 
son that the report is commonly heard many seconds after the flash is 
seen, is owing to its distance from the point of observation, and to the 
slowness with which vibrations are propagated through the atmosphere, 
Hence, its rumbling, or prolonged existence. The report itself, is caused 
by a collapse of the air, as it fills the vacuum suddenly produced by the 
passage of the electric J)olt through it, or by its mechanical impulse 
against the air. It is probable that lightning owes its luminosity or 
incandescence, to the decomposition of aqueous vapor, and to the com¬ 
bustion of its hydrogen by so intense a heat. The depressing influence 
pf a cold, damp atmosphere, is caused by the abstraction of this subtile 
vital fluid from the system, more rapidly than it is supplied by respi- 
^ration, 

It was first observed by Dr. Franklin, that our cold summer gusts 
almost always came from the west, from which he concluded, that they 
were caused by a descent of cold air from the upper current of the 
atmosphere, on its passage from the equatorial to the polar latitudes, 
That this is in part the cause of our prevalent west winds, during threg 
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fourths of the year, in the middle latitudes, is obvious from what we 
have already stated in relation to the deflection of serial currents, as 
they pass over different latitudes. That this is also the true mode of 
accounting for our cold summer gusts, is evident from the following 
considerations: The land being greatly heated by the scorching rays 
of the sun, rarefies the atmosphere over it, until the superincumbent air 
sinks down and mixes with it. At the same time, it communicates its 
tropical motion from west to east; condenses the vapor of the lower 
atpnosphere by absorbing its caloric, and thus produces our western 
thunder-gusts, which are often attended with hail, and almost always 
with a great reduction of temperature. In this way, clouds are formed 
suddenly, the whole sky becoming obscured by dense black vapor. It 
is a remarkable fact, that thunder-storms, whether attended by hail or 
pot, almost always occur between mid-day and sunset, when the lower 
pir is most heated and rarefied, so as to favor a descent of the upper 
current from the equator. 

On the subject of hail storms, much learning and ingenuity have been 
expended, since the days of Franklin, without any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of their cause. The celebrated Volta supposed that they were 
produced by a * highly electrical condition of the atmosphere,*— 4 that 
the frozen masses were kept in a state of reciprocating motion between 
two clouds, oppositely charged with electricity, until the mass rendered 
the force of gravity predominant—or, until the electric tension of the 
cloud was exhausted by mutual reaction.* In their Report on the pre¬ 
sent state of Meteorological Science for 1832, the British Association 
say, that no better solution has yet been offered to the world. 

We shall endeavor to demonstrate, that all hail-storms are caused by 
a descent of cold air from the upper regions, by the following facts: 

1. They occur during warm weather, when the lower atmosphere is 
greatly rarefied. 

2. They run in veins of limited extent. 

3. They pre often accompanied by whirlwinds, thunder and light* 
ning. 

4. They are usually limited to the middle latitudes. 

5. They come on too suddenly to be caused by a meeting of northern 
and southern air-r-and are attended by too intense a cold. 

6. They are common in level districts, which are hemmed in by high 
mountains, as the south of France ; because, in such situations, the at- 
ptmosphere is prevented from circulating freely, and becomes greatly 
rarefied, so as to favor a descent of air from the frozen regions above— 
which suddenly abstracts caloric from the vapor of the atmosphere in 
the fonp of lightning—when it falls in icy globules, which augment as 
they descend, by passing through numerous strata of aqueous vapor. 
This is all we shall now offer on the general doctrine of hail-storms. 
Jt is highly probable that those tornadoes or whirlwinds which run in a 
parrow veins, and move with a velocity of from one hundred to one 
hundred and forty miles per hour, prostrating every thing before them 
with resistless force, are owing to the same general agency—viz: a 
sudden descent of cold air from the upper regions, which condenses thy 
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lower transparent vapor , and produces a vacuum, as it passes from the 
cerial to the aqueous state , so that the surrounding vapor rushes in from 
different quarters, to restore the equilibrium, with a force proportioned 
to its elasticity, and thus producing a violent gyratory motion. We 
shall be less surprised at the force and velocity of these tornadoes, when 
we reflect, that the volume of aqueous vapor is diminished 1800 fold by 
giving out its caloric, as it passes to the cloudy or aqueous state. A 
striking example of a tornado of the above description, occurred about 
the 20th, of March, 1832, lat. 35° north, in the southern part of Ten¬ 
nessee. 

After several remarkably warm days for the season, accompanied by 
a south wind, a tornado came on suddenly, without the slightest warn¬ 
ing, about seven o’clock in the evening. It excited great astonishment, 
as the whole day had been warm, calm, and clear, with the exception 
of a slight haziness, up to the moment when the crashing noise of falling 
timber announced the approaching storm from the west. The tempera¬ 
ture was immediately reduced from about 75°, to several degrees below 
the freezing point. The tornado continued to blow with violence about 
ten minutes, and pursued a tract of from a quarter to half a mile in 
width. The next morning the wind was cold and northwesterly, and 
continued northerly for two days. 

During the present summer, (1834,) which has been unusually hot 
and sultry, we have heard of tornadoes and hail-storms of limited extent 
having visited almost every state in the Union, from Maine to Louisi¬ 
ana,—several of them attended with great loss of lives and property. 
In almost every case they pursued a course from west to east. 

A remarkable example of sudden cold, caused by a descent of air 
from the upper regions, occurred in Cuba in 1809, 24th of May. Cor¬ 
nelius Roberts, a sugar planter, who resided forty years on the island, 
informed us, ‘that after a hurricane had been blowing from the south¬ 
east and south, from the 22d until 11 o’clock A. M. of the 24th, a calm 
followed for an hour, when the wind prevailed from the northwest. At 
the same time, the atmosphere became extremely dark, like night, 
accompanied by a roaring in the air, trembling of the earth, and intense 
cold. Every thing green became black, as if a fire had passed over 
the country.’ Query, was not the calm in the above case, produced by 
a descent of cold air, which had acquired the tropical velocity of the 
earth from west to east, on its passage from the equator to latitude 23° 
north, and which neutralized the currents from the southeast and from 
the south, thus producing the calm ? 

It is highly probable, that Dr. Wells’ ingenious explanation of the 
increased production of dew on clear nights, is incorrect, and that 
he mistook a mere concomitant , for the real cause of this phenomenon. 
He attributes the small amount of dew which is formed under a cloudy 
canopy, ‘ to the obstruction of heat radiated from the earth’s surface by 
the clouds.’ Admitting that a portion of the heat radiated from the sur¬ 
face of the earth, is reflected back instead of being absorbed by clouds, 
it is insufficent to produce so decided a change of temperature. Is it 
not more probable, that the caloric of aqueous vapor, which is given out 
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to the atmosphere during its condensation into clouds, is the reason that 
the surface of the earth is not cooled to the dew point ?—and that, conse¬ 
quently, no transparent aqueous vapor is condensed into dew? On a 
clear night, when no caloric is given out to the atmosphere by the con¬ 
densation of vapor, the earth is cooled down by radiation, because it re¬ 
ceives nothing to compensate for the loss of what is given off; so that 
the transparent aqueous vapor, contained in the lower strata of the air 
is condensed into dew. With this single exception, we know not a 
more beautiful example of philosophical induction, than Dr. Wells’ trea¬ 
tise on dew. There is no dew on windy nights, for the same reason 
that a renewal of water, and agitation, promote the solution of salts. 

The formation of all fogs is owing to a partial condensation of aque¬ 
ous vapor, caused by the abstraction of heat from colder bodies—some¬ 
times, by the mixture of air of different temperatures. For example, 
during autumn, the temperature of the Mississippi, Ohio, and other large 
rivers, is nearly the same during night and day ; while that of the land 
is greatly reduced at night by radiation, especially toward morning, 
when it is at the extreme limit of reduction. Under such circumstances, 
the intermixture of the land atmosphere at the temperature of 40° F., 
with that over the water, which is at 45° or 50°, produces a fog or mist. 
The same effect is produced on the eastern coast of the United States, 
during autumn. The land is cooled down by radiation at night, while 
the temperature of the ocean remains nearly the same. During this 
state of things, whether the wind blows from the sea or land, a mixture 
of warm and cool air produces fogs. Over the banks of Newfoundland, 
where the warm atmosphere from the Gulf Stream is intermixed with 
that of the cold water and icebergs of the north, they prevail through¬ 
out the year. Nova Scotia is, proverbially, the region of fogs. The 
frost rime of the polar seas, is produced in the same way, but by the 
agency of a lower temperature. 

During summer, the Alleghany mountains are always covered with 
fog in the morning, during fair weather. Being cooled down at night 
by radiation, they abstract caloric from the transparent aqueous vapor, 
which is always suspended in the atmosphere in greater or less quantity, 
by which it is condensed into huge volumes of mist or fog, that envelope 
the mountains with giant folds of majestic drapery—and which are not 
re-dissolved by the solar rays, before nine or ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. The greater quantity of rain and snow which falls on mountains 
than on plains, is owing to the same cause. 

In all parts of the United States, there is an autumnal period called 
Indian summer, which usually commences some time in October, and 
continues, with occasional intermissions, through a portion of Novem¬ 
ber-some seasons, in the Mississippi Valley, until Christmas. It is 
generally ushered in by a southerly wind, which, being warm, is filled 
with transparent aqueous vapor ; but as the earth becomes gradually 
cooler on the approach of winter, by losing more heat than it receives 
from the sun, the air over it is also cooled down, the transparent vapor 
is slightly condensed into a fine hazy mist, which reflects the blue rays 
of light, and gives the whole atmosphere a smoky appearance, which 
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continues until the wind changes. As the Indian summer is always a 
dry season, and as the mountains and prairies are frequently on fire 
during such weather, the smoky appearance of the atmosphere has been 
attributed by many persons, to the vapor of burning substances diffused 
through the air. This cause we think altogether too limited in its ope¬ 
ration to account for the prevalence of Indian summer throughout a 
continent—often many hundred miles distant from burning prairies. 
The conflagrations which occur during this period, are the effect of a 
dry season—while the gradual cooling down of the earth, during the 
prevalence of warm southerly winds, is all sufficient to account for the 
phenomenon. The commencement and predominance of northerly 
winds, by mixing with them, abstract their caloric, and Condense their 
aqueous vapor, causing dark, cloudy weather, and general rains or snows,- 
according to the latitude and elevation. 

From the preceding facts and arguments, it must be obvious to the 
philosophical reader, that the unequal distribution of caloric is the prox¬ 
imate cause of all atmospherical phenomena,—that when the latent heat 
of vapor is given out gradually, and diffused through the atmosphere, it 
raises its temperature, and the vapor is condensed into rain, dew, fog, 
frost, snow, or hail, according to the prevailing temperature of the sea¬ 
son or time of day,—‘that when it is greatly accumulated, and given out 
suddenly, it assumes the form of lightning, or atmospheric electricity. 
It must be evident, that this theory of the convertibility of latent caloric 
into electricity, explains the origin of lightning, and many other atmos¬ 
pheric phenomena which have hitherto evaded the scrutiny of science. 
Mr. Daniell, the ablest recent writer on the atmosphere, observes, ‘that 
the interesting subject of atmospheric electricity, has been almost totally 
neglected, and that at present he had nothing to offer on this most im¬ 
portant branch of physical science.’ Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, states 
in his late work on caloric and electricity, ‘ that the formation of vapor 
seems to be connected with electricity, though in what way the vaporous 
form is induced by electricity, we have no conception.’ He adds, ‘the 
formation of rain is still involved in impenetrable obscurity.’ In the 
Transactions of the British Association for 1832, it is observed by Mr. 
Forbes, that, ‘on the noble science of atmospheric electricity, almost 
every thing has yet to be done.’ The truth is, that since the time of 
Dr. Franklin, little or nothing harf been done towards solving the great 
problem of atmospheric electricity,—nor could it ever have been solved 
without first proving the identity of caloric and electricity. We have 
presented, in this article, oiily a few of the leading facts in support of 
this doctrine. By a reference to the Work on Magnetism, it will be 
found that electricity, like caloric, ignites gunpowder, alcohol, ether, 
wood, and that it fuses all the metals^ and earths,—that lightning sets* 
buildings, trees, and ships on fire,—in short, that it produces all the 
effects of caloric on ponderable matter, and with greatly augmented 
energy. In fine, that without caloric there could be no electricity. 
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Mellow fades the glow of even ; 
Cool the shadow round the spring ; 
Clouds, by Autumn breezes driven, 
Stream along the amber heaven, 
Bright and clear as spirit’s wing : 
From the holy shrine of feeling, 
Kindled by departing day, 

Blessed visions flit away,— 
Through the pictur’d forest stealing, 
Round the magic mountain play. 


Melting with the blue afar, 

Lightly tipped with golden flame, 
Flashing like the regal star, 
Sky-o’ercrown’d, ascends the bar, 
Bent around the course of fame : 

Far it sweeps in dazzling light, 

Fire-w’inged coursers urge the wheel 
Echoes wide the ringing steel,— 
Who can tell the full delight. 

Tell the joy the champions feel 7 


Soft its dreamy shade diffusing, 
Twilight streams athwart the grove, 
Fills the soul with silent musing. 

Till in devious trances losing 
All its thoughts, it sinks in love : 

Soft and still as moonlit ocean, 
Silver-mirrored deep and ch ar, 
Hidden music pulsing near, 

Glides it with unconscious motion, 

Far away to holier sphere. 

Startled by the instant flash, 

Breaks the flower-enwoven dream— 
Thunder rends with dead’niug crash, 
Winds the mingling branches lash, 
Bursts the storm, like wintry stream : 
Where is now the musing soul 7 
Nerv’d to meet the raging war, 

Stern it mounts its irou car : 

Swift the crushing cluiriots roll— 
Fierce his steeds the warrior bear. 


Far away the pausing thunder 
Echoes from remotest hill; 

Faint the rain-drop patters under 
Loaded leaves that l>end asunder, 

As with trickling streams they fill,— 

So the still small voice of feeling, 

Mid the din of inward strife, 

To the heart with passion rifr, 

Mild as zephyr whispers healing, 

Breathes, and wakes the soul to life. 

P. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

ap 0trrtp Oav <f>povv f, tvvtin : 0»7 riy* yjjXj ^oo/i ovp Koffu/r—icavs vs rat ypu far. 
T«f fitrrsp TO} \a<p dak Kpti .’ 0f7fD<ryp77*0opci>. 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak.—M acbeth. 


Reader, —think not that the subjoined Essay is a piracy, either in matter or style, Iron* 
the celebrated Conversations on Chemistry, etc. It is but the following up of a good 
custom, —for my memory runneth not to the contrary,— of ‘ Mrs. B.’ and ‘ Emily ; f — 
and I would wish to have vegetables, as well as animals, speaking for themselves. 
Mrs. B. and Emily speak volumes in favor of this plan of diffusing knowledge, »nd 
they are naturally philosophic enough to excuse my treading on their heels, while I 
am paying them the compliment of following in their footsteps. The judicious may 
grieve, but the barren will smile, and that is long odds enough to induce me to start, 
although the production be but a trifle. Should it have a good run, it will signify that 
the public are pleased—and it is for the public I write. 


4 My Eyes!* said the Potato to the Lemon, ‘how bilious you look to¬ 
day. Your skin is as yellow as saffron. What can be the matter?* 

Lemon. Acidity of stomach,—a family complaint of ours. 

Potato. Why don’t you take advice? 

Lemon. Advice! You know my poor dear brother dropped off tho 
other day, and without being allowed to rest on his mother earth, his body 
was snatched up by a member of the Bar, who, instead of acting legally, 
dissected him—absolutely cut him up. 4 All for the public good,* said the 
rascal, as he squeezed out poor Lem’s last gastric juices. Take advice, 
quotha! If he was not allowed to enter a plea in Bar, what may I expect 
from Doctors Commons ? 

Potato. That’s true. I only hope poor Lem, though he was in liquor 
at the time, had strength enough to give him a punch under the ribs: he 
was a rum customer to the last, no doubt,—but I must say I wish his skin 
had been Fuller. Do you attend the Meeting to-night ? 

Lemon. I feel rather soured at present. I met Running-Vine just 
now with the invitations, and he hinted that there would be a squeeze, in 
which case I should decline , as they might press me to furnish drink for 
the company;—in fact, it is always so when they call any of my family to 
their aid . But now, to be serious, my sweet, sweet Potato, if you should 
go, let me advise you not to get yourself into hot water: you’ll be dished 
to a certainty if you do. Onion, the strongest friend you have on earth, 
brought tears to my eyes by the bare recital of what would be the proba¬ 
ble consequences of your attending it. In case of a row, you’ll both have 
to strip—peel off. Now, under such circumstances, he’ll certainly excite 
some sort of sympathy; whereas the removal of your russet coat might 
attract more admiration than pity: ‘Lovely in death,’ would they say,— 
4 PaUida mors,’ etc. Indeed, for my own part, I think you do look better 
in white. Oh ! another thing I would say: Keep out of Horse Radish’s 
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company; he will be sure to get into a scrape —a greater one than he 
imagines, perhaps—and as for Onion, (don’t let this leak out,) I fear the 
rope will end him. I should not like to get into a stew with him,—so, 
mum ! Ah! Here come Plum and Pear. How savage they look. 

Pear. How are you, my dear Lemon ? Do decide this question be¬ 
tween Plum and me. On referring to Johnson, we find my numerical 
value estimated at two only, while the rascally Plum is set down for a 
hundred thousand. It’s too absurd : there must be some mistake. 

Plum. None at all. Please to recollect, Sir, that I weigh a stons 
more than you. 

Pear. From that I must beg leave to secede . 

Lemon. Stop this fruitless wrangling, or I shall be tempted to skin 
you both, to get at the truth. I’m not in spirits. As for you, Mr. Plum, 
no more of your tart remarks; and Mr. Pear, if you wish to be preserv¬ 
ed, the less jarring the better. Here comes our good friend Raspberry. 
How do you do, my fine fellow, and where have you been? 

Raspberry. In the most infernal jam you ever saw:—’pon honor, 
’twas insupportable. What’s the news ? 

Lemon. There is a report which Bush has raised, quite currant here, 
that he served you up in sweet style last evening at tea table, before a 
party of ladies, and the cream of the joke is that you were considerably 
down in the mouth. 

Raspberry. Mere envy. You know he cultivates the affections of 
Miss Rose Geranium, (a sweet creature, by the by, and has grown very 
'much lately,) but finding that she preferred me, he became saucy, which 
induced me to beat him into a jelly, and send him in that state to his friend 
Venison, who lives near Fulton Market. 

Lemon. (Puts his hands on his hips and guffaws.) Bravo! What 
a funny limb of Satan you are. But Raa., have you seen old Gardener 
lately ? He’ll give you a deuced trimming when he meets you. He says 
you ought to have done sowing your wild oats, and that although it goes 
against his grain to complain of your treading on his corns, he can’t stand 
it any longer, and must peach. 

Raspberry. Peach, will he ? And are these to be the fruits of my 
bearing with him so long ! He has been picking at me for some time, and 
yet it was but yesterday, the ungrateful old rake, that I got him out of a 
scrape with Mr. Horse Radish, who, after seizing him by the nose, threw 
a musk-mellon at his head, exclaiming with an equestrian laugh, 1 That 
ought to make at least one mango.’ And go he did, that’s certain, all 
to squash. 

Lemon. A challenge will ensue, doubtless. 

Raspberry. By no means. No one knows better than Gardener 
that Horse Radish shoots like the devil in the Spring, and one fall he has 
already received from him: It would be unreasonable to—, but drop 
the subject, for here comes Mrs. Tree, who seems to wear a very 
cypressy look. 

Mrs. Tree. Good morning, gentlemen. You have heard, no doubt, 
that I have lost those young limbs of mine. Well, perhaps it’s for the 
best: offsprings are a great trouble and expense, and to speak the truth, 
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I should pine more at the loss of my trunk. Fine growing weather, this: 
Adieu! 

Pear. Pine more! I should say she is one of the pine knots. There 
is very little of the weeping willow about her. 

Lemon. No, the stingy old creature! No doubt she’d have been cut 
down by the loss of her trunk,—she’d have been chopfallen then: Inst e ad 
of pining, she talks sprucer than ever. I don’t believe she even went to 
the expense of having the poor little things inoculated; a very little mat¬ 
ter would have given them succour. She said the other day she was 
trying bark on them: but I vow, here comes Aspen. Aspen, why so 
agitated ? Is there any thing strange in the wind ? 

Aspen Tree. I’m in such a flutter that I can scarce tell you of our 
common danger. But in a word, whether it was on account of our ex¬ 
treme admiration for the Woods and the Forrest, or that the chesnuts and 
oaks began to rail at him, and give offence, it has entered the head of 
Hickory—which is very high just now—to root me out, and remove my 
trembling deposites from the bank on which I was reared by the side of 
the Schuylkill. Supplication is useless. Old Hickory will not bend, 
tho’ we tell him of our breaking ,—and I advise all of you, who, like me, 
have branches, to cut and run. 

Lemon. My skin stands a double chance to be saved—for if I cut, 
1 shall surely run. But are you serious ? 

Aspen Tree. Serious! I tell you the sooner you all cut stick, the 
better. Hickory runs wonderfully. I’m off. 

Lemon. Gentlemen, are you ready for the question ? All in favor of 
taking our leaves, will please bow. 

[ They boro unanimously , and exeunt as fast as their 
limbs can carry them . 


THE DEAD. 

AM EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

The spirits of the loved and the departed 
Are with us, and they tell us of the sky! 

A rest for the bereaved and broken-hearted, 

A house not made with hands,—a home on high! 

Holy monitions—a mysterious breath— 

A whisper from the marble halls of death. 

They have gone from us, and the grave is strong! 

Yet in night’s silent watches they are near, 

Their voices linger round us, as the song 
Of the sweet sky-lark lingers on the ear, 

When floating upward in the flush of even 

Its form is lost from earth, and swallowed up in heavon ! 

L. 
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FREE TRANSLATIONS. 


' Multa absurda fingunt.* 


CaMBISABIUS. 


Who has not amused himself in his classic hours, in making free 
translations ? There is a kind of intoxication in it. The Oxford student 
who completed a travestie of all the books in Homer’s Iliad, must have 
had a glorious time of it; for Mclesigenes was not beyond the power of 
ridicule, and Socrates long remembered the quizzing of Aristophanes. 
Some of those old and choice spirits in the Spectator,—Johnson, Addison, 
and their coterie,—with all their veneration for the blind Bard of Greece, 
could not refrain from showing up his occasional ‘ sinkings in poetry.* 
They cite the passage where he compares a warrior in the midst of a des¬ 
perate contest, to a jackass surrounded in a corn-field, with peculiar plea¬ 
sure, as a scrap of pure bathos. It is Shakspeare’s, and of course Na¬ 
ture’s, truth, that no earthly thing, however good, is insusceptible of some 
gross admixture; and I think the mode in which college boys murder the 
dead languages,—(forgive the bull,)—is, so far at least, a complete verifi¬ 
cation of a saying quoted in substance from one who, according to Ben 
Johnson, understood ‘small latin and less Greek.’ 

I am getting deplorably rusty in my memory of free translations. My 
brain used to be stored with them; yet I bethink me now, of but one. It 
was made by an unhewn fellow, in his freshman year;—and I have heard 
it quoted by my friend Lemuel Turquoise, (the finest observer of the bur¬ 
lesque in all my clique ,) with an oratund fulness that would have pleased 
the discriminating and subtle ear of Rush himself. Here it is : 

‘Old Grimes is mortuus, that agathos old anthropos— 

Nunquam videbimus eum plus; 

Ubub est to habere an old togam, 

AH ante-buttoned down!’ 

Verses of this kind are arbitrary in their construction, and the pause or 
accent can rest any where the reader chooses to fix it. At the moment 
I record this, many other renderings come suddenly to my mind; but 
such reminiscences, though indescribably pleasing to me, have no charm 
for the public. I associate them with the hearty, laughing faces of school 
companions who have been swept from my side by the course of circum¬ 
stance and time; some of whom are pursuing their destiny in other 
lands—some, dead—some on the wave, in the service of their country. 
How soon do our better hours and opportunities wane into things that 
were! 

Among the free translators of small latin scraps in modern times, I 
reckon Thomas Hood to be the very best. He is himself alone. In his 
annual, he furnishes many, and they are always good. They generally 
serve as mottos for pictures. I recollect a few of these, and will set 
them down. One of his plates represents a female cook, ‘ doing * some 
a frying-pan. The fat, or grease, has increased to the overflow, 
and the whole dish is in a blaze. The brawny arms of the maid are up- 
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lifted, and her countenance indicates the utmost perplexity and consterna¬ 
tion. The motto is —* Ignis Fat -uus /’ Another sets forth a mad bull, with 
his tail curled in air, his nostrils expanded, and his whole port bewildered. 
He is surrounded by a crowd of gaping rustics. Motto, ‘ De Lunatico 
Inquirendo! 1 In one of these sketches, a specimen of French is given. 
An English cockney is depicted riding in a private coach, on a French 
highway. He is passing a field of oats ; and the postillion, accidentally 
stretching out his whip in that direction, says to his horses, ‘ Vite— vite !’ 
(quick, —equivalent in this case to ‘Go ahead !’) ‘No,’ says the cock¬ 
ney, thinking himself addressed, and the field the subject,— ‘no,—them 
ar’nt w'eat —them’s /mats!’ 

Some odd translations have been done into French, from .the English* 
One of the Parisian authors, in rendering the passage, 

-‘Out, brief candle, 

Life’s but a walking shadow,’ etc., 

from Shakspeare, gave it thus— 

* Sortez, sortez, voub courte chandelle P 

Namely : 

1 Get out, you short candle P 

But I am persuaded that the French make fewer blunders than their 
neighbors across the channel. A regular John Bull, wishing to shut the 
mouth of a drunken hack-driver at Calais, said to him in a pompous and 
menacing voice: ‘ Tenez votre langue: vous etes en liqueur!’ The 
equivalent English of these words, rendered as they stand, is ludicrous 
enough. 

Of all the free translations, however, that I ever met with, commend 
me to a work recently published in London, from the pen of one John 
Bellenden Ker, Esq., A. S. S. etc., entitled, ‘An Essay on the Archaiolo- 
gy of Popular Phrases.’ Having been favored with this work by a trans¬ 
atlantic friend, I take the liberty of presenting a few specimens of the au¬ 
thor’s stupid ingenuity to the American public. He gives a large number 
of nursery ballads and common adages ; and by the most distorted con¬ 
struction, traces them either to the Anglo or Low Saxon. The absurdity 
of these translations constitutes the only claim to attention, preferred by 
this queer etymological. Nothing can be more laughable than his deriva- 
tions, several of which I proceed to serve up. The first I select is the com¬ 
mon phrase, ‘ Oh, the pride of a cobbler’s dog.’ Mr. Ker refers it to 
the Saxon : ‘ Hoe die prijekt op de kopp/ers doogh /’ i. e. ‘ Oh how this 
person prides himself!’ ‘ He is as poor as a church mouse.’ ‘ Het is 
al pur a/s hij ghiere tnoes i. e. ‘ He is reduced to be importunate for 
victuals.’ ‘lie does not care two straws for her.’ ‘ Het deught met 
gar toe's troren vor hoer /’ i. e. ‘It is not worth while to grieve for 
her!’ 

I cannot refrain from giving one specimen of the Nursery Ballads, with 
Mr. Ker’s original definition: 

1 Cock-a-doodle-doo— 1 Gack en duiidt het t’u, 

Dame has lost her Bhoe; Di’em aes lost ter s’du; 

Master’s broke his fiddle-stick, Mij aes daer’s brok es vied t*el stick, 

And don’t know what to do!’ End doedt nauw wet tet u P 
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The definition is: ‘Dolt of a peasant!—your life is a hell upon earth; you 
are so foolish as to delight in hard work,’ etc. 

From the quizzical parodies which this work has excited abroad, I sub* 
join the following. It is by the editor of the London Examiner, who, after 
some study of Mr. Ker’s glossaries, felt himself aufait at his system of 
etymology. He gives this liberal interpretation of ‘ God save the King/ 
The Saxon, if it be not as pure, reads at least as well as Ker’s: 


•God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King 1 
Send him victorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the King!* 


‘ Goets aef gregte Gorffch oor Kynck l 
Lon glyff oor nobblelcin; 

Goets aef thee king! 

Sen dym vych toe rye oose, 
Lonkturane o vyrues, 

Goets aef theeking!’ 


Definition— {free!) —‘Foolish is the idea of a government compounded 
of a king, an hereditary peerage, and a popular representative assembly; 
it is foolish altogether! Under such a state of things, the taxes become in* 
supportable, the people are besotted by the priesthood, and live miserably 
under bad laws: it is foolish altogether!’ 

Not content with Europe as the arena of his researches, Mr. Ker has 
embraced America in his derivative enterprise. Here is a phrase that he 
has most learnedly illustrated; one that until quite lately was never heard 
of out of the United States. If Mr. Ker’s humbug were not absurd, it 
would be criminal. Stange to say, it has many implicit believers: 

‘He went the whole hog’—in the sense of he went the whole length, took a deep 
interest in, made it his own business: ‘ Hij wendt dc hold hoogh i.e. ‘He turned 
the feelings of a friend to the subject in question!’ 

The author quotes from Mr. Clayton’s Speech in the United States Se* 
nate in support of his etymology. 

Encouraged by our writer’s example, I offer one or two translations, 
d la mode Ker . I take a revolutionary saying, and one verse of Yankee 
Doodle. I am not at liberty to mention the derivative language, only so 
far as to say, that it is a mixture of Mormon and Choctaw. 1 will merely 
remark, for the benefit of philologists, that the parlance is not extant in 
the schools: 


‘The times that tried men’s souls:’ * Thctt ymms then ’ dried mens *oets .•*— i. e. 
•The time when we threshed our invaders, and gained a republic.’ 


‘Com stalks twist your hair, 
Cart wheels go round ye; 
Fiery dragons carry ye off, 
And mortar pestle pound ye!’ 


‘Kbem stoelks twijsdt y’er aer, 
Kar t’oeiU giier un ghe; 

Phy ried rag undts~kar e oopgh, 
An dmor t’arp oestil poenndjie!* 


On the whole, from the evidences that I meet with daily, I am persuad* 
ed that free translations are on the increase. Their utility may be judg* 
ed of from the foregoing specimens. That they are amusing, admits of 
no doubt: but there are many who will reject them altogether, as things 
that have no mofal, and as possessing nothing that one can go about to 
prove. 
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AMERICAN PTYALISM. 

* IMC9T humbly crave leave hereinne, to be delivered of a bouldnesse wherewith 
my pen is in travaile.’ ISib Hy. Wotton’s ‘Reliqul*.’ 

Big words, now-a-davs, are all the rage, and I flatter myself that I 
have selected a pretty tall one for this article. It stands as the expositor 
of an alarming epidemic which has long prevailed in our well-beloved 
country; and for which the land is cursed, by travelling cockneys, and 
cosmopolitan old women. Ptyalism, gentle reader, is 4 the effusion of 
spittle,’ as is worthily illustrated by that venerable lexicographer, Sam. 
Johnson,—the prince of his tribe, and the sometime lion to that jackal* 
Boswell. This is my theme ; it is the evil whereupon I design to expa¬ 
tiate ; and I can say with my motto-maker, that it is one which I have not 
undertaken out of any wanton pleasure in mine own pen; nor truly with¬ 
out pondering with myself beforehand, what censures I might incur; for 
I know that the object against which the lance of my reprobation is to be 
tilted, is grievously circumvested with the affection of habit and the sanc¬ 
tity of lime. I mean not to be a sweeping opponent, but a commentator 
merely. To advocate the ptyalism of this nation, would be 4 a sin to 
man,’—for an amendment in the custom is most imperiously demanded. 

Whether the corporeal juices are more abundant in the citizens of the 
United States, than in the people of other countries, it is not pertinent just 
now to enquire. At all events, they are less regarded; for we-are said 
to be the most notoriously salivating nation on the face of the globe. But 
the custom is as old as time. We hear of it in the first origin of our reli¬ 
gion, It was by spittle that the blind man was healed with the clay which 
our Saviour applied to his eyes: and in many countries it has been in¬ 
vested with peculiar sanctity. In Scotland, as may be learned from 
works relating to its popular superstitions, the virtue of spittle has long 
been held in high estimation by that proverbially neat and thrifty people. 
Authors have thrown much light upon this subject. They prove that the 
properties of the human saliva have enjoyed singular notice in both sacred 
and profane history. Pliny devotes an entire chapter in describing its 
efficacy among the ancient pagans, with whom it was esteemed an anti¬ 
dote to fascination,—a preservative against contagion,—a counteracting 
influence upon poisons,—and the source of strength in fisticuffs. Some 
of these uses, the moderns retain. When they fight, they spit in their 
hands; and they indulge in the same process under the humiliation of de¬ 
feat. Your Irish or English servant will spit on an eleemosynary shil¬ 
ling,—for he thinks that it blesses the coin. In the country of the former, 
it is said to be an invariable habit among the peasant girls, whenever they 
fling away the combings of their hair. There is sometimes a dignity, or 
grandeur, and sometimes a solemnity, in the custom. I always think well 
of those ladies one meets in romances, when they express themselves in, 
that way. Who has not joined in the feeling of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, 
when the lustful templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, invades her in her tower, 
to compass her dishonor,—and when she, standing on the parapet, ready 
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to spring from that lofty height into the court-yard below, says to the cra¬ 
ven knight, with a look of withering contempt: ‘ I spit at thee—I defy 
thee! Thanks to him who reared this dizzy tower so high, 1 fear thee 
not! Advance one step nearer to my person, and I will plunge, to be 
crushed out of the very form of humanity, in the depth beneath !’ The 
reader almost sees the scornful foam escaping from the curled and beauti¬ 
ful lip of the Jewess, and is himself inclined to suit his action to the 
thought. Our ideas of propriety are derived, to a greater extent than we 
are aware of, from novels ; and if their pages may be relied on, their he¬ 
roines (being always encompassed by scoundrels whom they have much 
ado to keep at a proper distance,) must have been spitting at their detested 
supernumerary lovers about half the time. Contempt is well expressed 
by that action, and by the word. There is innate disdain in the saliva 
itself. It leaves the haughty lip of the offended one, and lies before tha 
contemned person—‘perhaps upon his beard,—like a gage of war, as po¬ 
tent as the glove in the days of the Crusades. In his work of ‘ England 
and the English,’ the author of Pelham alludes to one Westmacott, (who 
seems a common libeller in London,) under the name of Sneak, in the fol¬ 
lowing expressive phrase : * His soul rots in his profession, and you spit 
when you hear his name!’ Among the various and opposing inferences 
derivable from the custom and the use of the word, one is, that saliva is 
inherently contemptible; and if so, is it not a noble proceeding to dispos¬ 
sess one’s self as much as possible, of that which is unworthy ? Is this a 
non sequitur ? 

In one of the remote islets of Scotland, spitting into the grave forms a 
part of the funeral ceremony. Relations and friends gather round the 
narrow mansion of the departed, and each one ejects the salivary tribute of 
sorrowful remembrance. * Happy,’ says the old adage, ‘ is the new grave 
that the rain rains onand in the island of which I speak, perhaps the 
saying may be, ‘Beloved is the dust that we spit upon.’ Anciently, the 
subject of Optics was illustrated only by those who possessed ample 
knowledge in relation to the qualities of saliva. The popular oculist was 
one who saw, 

- ‘or fancied, in his dreaming mood, 

All the diseases that the spittles know.’ 

Even modern opticians, in their discussions upon the eye, have recom¬ 
mended a research of the old schoolmen’s tomes, that it may be decided 
whether any ‘solvent, sanative, or medicament,’ connected with saliva, 
and lost to the oculists of the present day, was not in vogue of yore. But 
I do not wish to discuss the virtue of that which 1 esteem the parent of 
a vice. 

I look upon tobacco, in all its shapes and varieties, as the prime cause 
of the very extensive ptyalism which prevails in this nation. It is passing 
strange that this article ever came to be beloved. It is wonderful, that a 
weed which is in itself, in its original state, acrid and disagreeable, and which 
contains poison as deadly as the sting of a scorpion, should have pushed its 
way into use, until it has become a matter of traffic in all quarters of the 
world. I can hardly imagine how it ever spread its magic beyond the 
wigwam of the Indian, or came to mingle its fumes with any thing but the 
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council-smokes of the aborigines, in the pathless forests of the west. 
It has encountered and conquered every obstacle;—the book which James 
I. fulminated against it—the opposition of Papal bulls, of Transylvanian 
edicts, of Persian anathemas;—and by the aid of Nicot, with Catharine de 
Medicis, (whtfmay perhaps have *chaiced ,')— and the great crowd of 
amateurs who continue to patronize it, the whole eastern continent glories 
in its use, and is loud in its praise. Since the Haytien began to draw its 
blue wreaths through his derivative pipe, as he w r atched the distant sea, 
dancing to the balmy winds from the palm groves of his native land, the 
world has bowed to the Nicotian weed. From Iceland to the tropics, and 
from Jerusalem to the Pacific, it is in request. Protean in its forms, it 
intoxicates in pigtail, twist, or plug,—in cigar or snuff. In the latter 
substance, how many a lofly nostril has it pleased,—how many old women 
and great men has it delighted! It was the last comfort of Napoleon, when 
he cried ‘ Sauve qui pent /’ at Waterloo, and rode through bloody bat- 
tallions of the wounded and dying, away from the victorious legions of 
Wellington. When an old Irish vixen in a London police office was 
charged by her husband, to whom she had been rebellious, in a row, with 
taking two ounces of snuff per diem, what was her answer ? ‘ Lawful 

powers, yer Warship! What is two ounces of blissid snuff, to a poor on- 
fortinit woman, as gives suck to two childer V It was an appeal that went 
home at once to the proboscis of the magistrate, and the woman was dis¬ 
charged. 

Much as tobacco has been lauded, snuff has perhaps received a greater 
share of eulogy. Even the organ to whose pleasure it ministers has 
been addressed, among many others, by the facetious author of ‘Absurdi¬ 
ties,' as the source of his supremest rapture. Hear him : 

* Knows he that never took a pinch, 

Nosey, the pleasure thence which flow* 1 
Knows he the titillating joy, 

Which my nose know*? 

Oh, No*e ! Iam a* proud of thee, 

A* any mountain of its snows :— 

I gaze on thee, and feel the joy, 

A Roman know*!’ 

But this is an episode, since snuff is not directly consociated with ‘ the 
effusion of spittle.' Tobacco is. Who chews, and smokes, and sali¬ 
vates not ? Who ever attended a church, a theatre, a political meeting, 
or any assembly, legislatures even, and did not see the effects of tobacco ? 
Who has not witnessed them at parties, at balls,—any where, and every 
where ? How many divines and statesmen have I known, the misanthro¬ 
pic comers of whose lips exhibited the stained and pursed-up wrinkles of 
tobacco! Your student and your blood, (ruminating bipeds, who smoke 
or chew,) expectorate themselves away, and look like old men long be¬ 
fore they are forty. 

Yet it is the abuse, rather than the use, of tobacco, of which I com¬ 
plain. Under the rose, I have some respect, myself for a cigar; and I 
do not object to some kinds of scented snuff. It is pleasant to smell the 
airy whiffs, circling around one’s contemplative nose, and to enjoy the 
excitement of a sneeze. But moderation should guide us in these mat- 
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ters; for ptyalism is so much of a habit, that in my opinion, it might 
be abated two-thirds, in every one of our countrymen; and I think that 
many valuable lives would thus be lengthened. 

With regard to expectoration, I would say, that when ’tis done, it 
would be well if it were done secretly. I am no advocate of the English 
custom of salivating into the handkerchief, and carrying in a pocket the 
havest of one's palatic department. Neither do I think that we should 
care a tobacco-stopper what foreign zantippes or scribblers think of the 
custom, only so far as their scrictures may seem to be just. In truth, 
after the falsehoods with which the European public has been deluged 
respecting our manners, the mere sight of an English tourist, male or fe¬ 
male, in this country, is enough to make an American citizen spit from 
sheer disgust. We mean those tourists, who grumble when they land; 
grumble their six weeks’ transit through the republic, and then grumble 
themselves into a packet-cabin, and go home to make a grumbling book. 
It is not surprising that folk like these have seen a good deal of ptyalism. 
Every such raven of passage is a walking ptysmagogue, and excites the 
very discharges that are so vehemently condemned. 

There is a juste milieu in this habit, which, as a nation, we have not hit 
as yet,—though we are much nearer to it than the spittle-pocketing king¬ 
dom which has furnished us with so many peripatetic philosophers on the 
subject. Let a general effort be made to touch this happy medium. To 
use a pun of some longevity, we must expectorate less, before we can 
expect to rate as a polished nation. I appeal to all frequenters of public 
places, whether my advice be not good. Let it be followed. Let it 
be henceforth declared no more, as it has been, that ‘an American spits 
from his cradle to his grave; at the board of his friend, at the feet of his 
mistress, at the drawing-room of his president, at the altar of his God : 
he salivates for three score years and ten; and when the glands of his 
palate can secrete no longer, he spits forth his spirit, and is gathered to 
his fathers, to spit no more.’ 

John W. Sangrado, M. D. 

Communipaw , November 22, 1834. 


SONNET. 

Deep sunk in thought, he sat beside the river— 

Its wave in liquid lapses glided by, 

Nor watched in crystal depth his vacant eye 
The willow’s high o’erarching foliage quiver.— 

Prom dream to shadowy dream returning ever, 

He sat like statue, on the grassy verge ; 

His thoughts, a phantom train, in airy surge 
Streamed visionary onward, pausing never. 

As autumn wind in mountain forest weaving 
Its wondrous tanestry of leaf and bower, 

O'ermastering the night’s resplendent flower, 

With tints like hues of heaven, the eye deceiving,— 

So, lost in labarynthine maze, he wove 

A wreath of flowers, the golden thread was love. p. 
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THE WITCHES* REVEL. 

On with the dance ! Let the echoing earth 
From the depth of its caverns resound to our mirth, 

’Tis the blithe hour of revel! the hated moonlight 
Is quenclied in the scowl of the tempest-winged night I 
Tlie spirits of death and of vengeance are nigh, 

And their voice of wail moans to the darkened sky ! 

On with the dance! On the far battle field 
Dimmed with gore is die glitter of helmet and shield, 

The fell stream of Arnnge still reeks on die air— 

And the raven stoops earthward, his banquet to share : 

Let him feast! The last breath from the vanquished is sped— 

But pur song shall exult o’er the festering dead! 

On with the dance ! Of the red lightning’s gleam 
We will twine us a wreath that in triumph shall beam; 

For the pale flowerB of eardi, in diat garland to shine. 

Of our victim’s torn limbs, gasping trophies we’ll twine ! 

For the rich mantling wine cup, of victory to tell, 

With the heart’s drained life-blood, our goblets shall swell! 

Sisters—rejoice I On yon foam-crested wave 

There are ships going down with the fair and the brave ! 

As the storm petrel flaps his wing fitfully there, 

Ye may hear in the wild blast the curse and the prayer! 

Ye may hear die last groan as the victim sweeps by— 

Ye may catch the laBt gleam of die quivering eye! 

Wake the loud revel! The roar of the sea, 

And the drowning one’s death-shriek, our music shall be ! 

While our beacon of vengeance illumines the night, 

And the deep thunder peals from his mantle of light— 

While the freed winds rejoice, and the fierce lightnings glance— 

*Tis the blithe hour of revel! On—on with the dance: 

E. F. E. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 

Between the past and present, like the gray 
And shadowy twilight in whose gleam are met 
The night whose darkness has been, and the day 
Whose glory is to be, but is not yet, 

The present hangs. Behind—the mingled light 
Comes from a thousand stars, that through the night, 

Of the dark ages twinkled faint and far, 

While here and there, the harbingers of dawn, 

Still high and radiant shines a glorious star. 

Before us shoot the silvery streaks of morn, 
Gleams of increasing brightness, that forerun 
The splendor of the still unnsen sun. 
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Calavar, or the Knight op the Conquest. A Romance of Mexico. In two vols. 
pp. 674. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

The flattering predictions which were first uttered respecting this novel 
in the October number of our Magazine have been fully verified. This 
work has made its way at once into favor, and been the subject of ap¬ 
plauses not more unusual than just. It would be useless now to enter into 
a regular review of volumes that are on the round tables and in the 
minds of a large portion of our readers. They have perused and 
admired. They have been thrilled by descriptions of battles and con¬ 
quests, unsurpassed by the best of Scott; they have wondered at the ma¬ 
gical facility with which the author of Calavar has wrought up the splen¬ 
did materials furnished from a few years’ space in the history ‘of Mexico. 
We have already given an outline of the work ; and no hindrance remains 
to an appreciation of the isolated passages which we now present;—since 
the burthen and drift of the Tale are already in the possession of those who 
have merely read our analysis. The adventures of the weary and half- 
demented knight, Calavar, of his kinsman, de Leste, of the Moor, Abdal¬ 
lah, and his daughter Jacinto, (afterwards the fair heroine Leila,) are 
related with wonderful skill, in language perfectly appropriate, and such 
as no lover of good English can read without pleasure. The exploits of 
Cortes and Montezuma, and the armies under their command—the ter¬ 
rific results of their warlike encounters, and the pictures of scenery, are 
all wrought up with a distinctness almost as palpable as reality. What 
for example can be more exquisite than the subjoined tableaux of Mexico ? 

** While the cavalier was yet speaking, there came from the van of the army, very 
far in the distance, a shout of joy, that was caught up by those who toiled in his neigh¬ 
borhood, and continued by the squadrous that brought up the rear, until finally lost 
among the echoes of remote c lit is. He pressed forward with the animation shared 
by his companions, and, still leading Jacinto, arrived, at last, at a place where the 
mountain dipped downwards with so sudden and so precipitous a declivity, as to in¬ 
terpose no obstacle to the vision. The mists were rolling away from his feet in huge 
wreaths, which gradually, as they became thinner, received and transmitted the rays 
of an evening sun, aud were lighted up with a golden and crimson radiance, glorious 
to behold, and increasing every moment in splendor. As this superb curtain teas 
parted from before him, as if by cords that went up to he arm, and surged volumi¬ 
nously aside , he looked over the heads of those that thronged the side of the mountain 
beneath, aud saw, stretching away like a picture touched by the hands of angels, the 
fair valley embosomed among those romantic hills, whose shadows were stealing visi¬ 
bly over its western slopes, but leaving all the eastern portion dyed with the tints of 
sunset. The green plains studded with yet greener woodlands; the little mountains 
raising their fairy-like crests; the lovely lakes, now gleaming like floods of molten 
silver, where they stretched into the sunshine, and now vanishing away, in a shadowy 
expanse, under the gloom of the growing twilight; the structures that rose, vaguely 
and obscurely, here from their verdant margins, and there from their very bosom, as 
if floating on their placid waters, seeming at one time to present the image of a city 
crowned with towers and pinnacles, and then again broken by some agitation of the 
element, or confused by some vapor swimming through the atmosphere, into the 
mere fragments and phantasms of edifices, —these, seen in that uncertain and fading 
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light, and at that misty and enchanting distance, unfolded such a spectacle of beauty 
and peace as plunged the neophyte into a revery of rapture. The trembling of the 
page’s hand, a deep sigh that breathed from his lips, recalled him to consciousness, 
without however dispelling his delight. 

• ••*•• 

44 Passing the night in a little hamlet on the mountain side, the army was prepared, 
at the dawn of the following day, to resume it»march. Blit the events of this march 
being varied by nothing but the change of prospect, and the wonder of those by 
whom the valley was seen for the first time, we will not imitate the prolixity of our 
authority, the worthy Don Cristobal, but despatch, in a word, the increasing delight 
and astonishment with which Don Amador de Leste, after having satiated his appetite 
with views of lake and garden, surveyed the countless villages and towns of newn 
■tone that rose, almost at every moment, among them. A neck of land now separates 
the lakes of Chaleo and Xochimilco; and the retreat of the waters has leA their banka 
deformed with fens and morasses, wherein the wild-duck screams among waving 
reeds and bulrushes. Originally, these basins were united in one long and lovely 
■heet of water, divided indeed, yet only by a causey built by the hands of man, whicn 
is now lost in the before-mentioned neck, together with its sluices and bridges, as well 
as a beautiful little city, that lay midway between the two shores, called by the Span¬ 
iards Venezuela, (because rising, like its i-ristocratic godmother, from among the wa¬ 
ters,) until they discovered that this was a peculiarity presented by dozens of other 
cities in the valley. Here was enjoyed the spectacle of innumerable canoes, paddled, 
with corn and merchandise, from distant towns, or parting with a freight of flowers 
from the chinampas, or floating gardens. But this was a spectacle disclosed by other 
cities of greater magnitude and beauty; and when, from the streets of the royal city 
Iztapalapan, the army issued at once upon the broad and straight dike that stretched 
for more than two leagues in length, a noble highway, through the salt floods of 
Tezcuco; when the neophyte beheld islands rocking like anchored ships in the water, 
the face of the lake thronged with little piraguas, and the air alive with snowy gulls; 
when he perceived the banks of this great sheet, as far as they could be seen, lined 
with villages and towns; and especially when he traced far away in the distance, in 
the line of the causeway, such a multitude of high towers and shadowy pyramids 
looming over the waters, as denoted the presence of a vast city,—he was seized with 
a spec es of awe at the thought of the marvellous ways of God, who had raised up 
that mighty empire, all unknown to the men of his own hemisphere, and now reveal¬ 
ed it, for the accomplishment of a destiny which he trembled to imagine. He rode at 
the head of the army, in a post of distinction, by the side of Cortes, and felt moved 
to express some of the strange ideas which haunted him ; but looking on the general 
attentively, he perceived about his whole countenance and figure an expression of 
singular gloom, mingled with such unusual haughtiness, as quickly indisposed him to 
conversation.” 

We feel a strong desire to give a full analysis of this novel,—to point 
nut its beauties, and to follow the golden thread of romance to its end,—but 
our space dampens the idea; and we can only commend Calavar as a 
work of uncommon power; faithful to history, remarkably correct and 
rich in diction, and in point of style, immeasurably before any work of 
fiction with which the American public has been regaled for years. 

There is one fault,—venial perhaps to the clear-minded and chivalrous 
reader,—with which Calavar is chargeable. It is too stately; too uni¬ 
formly faithful to the time, in its episodes , which, though not numerous, 
are sufficiently so to make us wish for more. The author has too much 
to do with the fancy, and not enough with the heart, —that mysterioira or¬ 
gan, whose every chord and impulse he can waken, if he will. There is 
a pleasing excitement in looking upon the strivings of Ambition to reach 
the cold pinnacles of fame; but we love to see mingled with that strife, 
the pathos of struggling and thwarted affection,—the toil, the suspense, 
the triumph,—and the comment upon all. In a romance, let the author of 
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Calavar remember, gentle natures must be enchanted; and their domi¬ 
nion is the softer and holier passions. They do not 4 agnize a prompt 
alacrity in deeds of hardnesstheir oracle is Affection, and the heart 
their shrine. An energetic and beautiful writer has long since observed 
that 4 it is human nature, and human passions, after all, that form the true 
sources of interestand the marvels which surround them serve no other 
purpose than to fix the attention on those workings of the heart, and those 
energies of the understanding, which alone command all the genuine sym¬ 
pathies of human beings, and which may be found as abundantly in the 
breasts of cottagers as of kings, knights-templars, or heroic captains, in 
either hemisphere, or any age. 

There are very few of the large number that will read this article, who 
will not have seen other eulogies of Calavar, equally honest and fervent. 
Let them be believed ;—let the work be sought by those who have it not, 
and commended by its possessors. This is the way to admire. It is a 
kind of admiration that gives to lofty, yet self-distrustful minds, a just con¬ 
fidence in their own powers, that stimulates their imagination, and that 

TELLS With ‘THE TRADE.* 


History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States. 

By William Dunlap, Vice-President of t>ie National Academy of Design, Author of 

the ‘History of the American Theatre,’ ‘ Biography of G. F. Cooke,’ etc. In two vola. 

8vo. pp. 915. New-York : Published by the Author. 

Mr. Dunlap’s reputation as an artist , is not alone founded upon his 
efforts as a painter —celebrated as he may be, at his esel and pallet. 
His pen is a powerful pencil, and the colors, the light and shadow, 
which it imparts, are as plain to his readers, as the finished conceptions 
of his art are to the beholder. It might be inferred from the title, that 
the work is confined to the subject matter which it designates. But the 
author has not bound himself down to the dry details of the history of the 
arts of design in this country, nor to a mere outline, in the biographies 
of the numerous artists, whose course he has traced. A singular apt¬ 
ness in the arrangement of facts and incidents, and an unexpectedness in 
the introduction of pleasing occurrences and amusing anecdote, form a 
striking feature of the volumes before us. Add to this, a facility and 
grace of expression, and the reader has the source of Mr. Dunlap’s popu¬ 
larity as an author. The work is by no means an easy one for the pur¬ 
poses of a reviewer. He reads and pencils as he goes aloiig, important 
facts, entertaining digressions, amusing anecdotes, and instructive com¬ 
ments,—and lo! when he has finished his task—if that may be termed a 
task, which is a source of perpetual enjoyment—he finds that little less 
than half the contents of the volumes are marked for insertion. Such, 
at least, has been our experience; and we can only select from our col¬ 
lection of passages a few of the many interesting facts and anecdotes 
which they embrace. The facts stated as from the personal knowledge 
of the author, we are informed, 4 defy contradiction or controversy,’—and 
the various information from the numerous other sources may be relied 
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on, as equally authentic. We make an extract or two from the notice of 
Benjamin West, as embracing facts which we have never before seen in 
print. The subjoined paragraph describes the author’s introduction to 
the great artist: 

“ In the month of June, 1784, the writer of this memoir arrived in England, for the 
purpose of study ing the art of painting, having assurances of the aid of Mr. West, 
before leaving New-York. When introduced to the painter, he was working on an 
esel-pic'ure for the Empress Catharine of Russia. It was Lear and Cordelia. The 
impression made upon an American youth of eighteen by the long gallery leading 
from the dwelling-house, to the lofty suite of painting-rooms—a gallery tilled with 
sketches and designs for large paintings—the spacious room through which I passed 
to tlie more retired attelier—the works of his pencil surrounding me on every side— 
his own figure sealed at his esel, and the beautiful composition at which he was em- 

{ doved, as if in sport, not labor;—all are rec died to my mind’s e\e at this distance of 
lali'a century, with a vividness which doubtless proceeds in part, from the repeated 
visits to, and examination of, many of the same objects, during a residence of more 
than three years in Ixmdon. But the painter, as he then appeared, and received me 
and my conductor, (Mr. KtHngham Lawrence, an American, like himself of a Quaker 
family, and no longer a Quaker in habits and appearance,) the palette, pencil, esel, 
figure of Cordelia, all are now before me as though seen yesterday. Many of the 
pictures for the Royal Chapel of Windsor were then in the apartments; particularly I 
call to view the Moses receiving the Law.” 

Mr. Dunlap relates the following anecdote, upon the authority of Mr. 
Morse, President of the National Academy: 

“ On one occasion when he entered Mr. West’s painting-room, long after the death 
of George the Third, he found the artist engaged in copying a portrait of that king, 
and as lie sat at his work, and talked according to his custom, ‘ The picture 1 said he, 

‘ is remarkable for one circumstance; the king was sitting to me for it, when a mes¬ 
senger brought him the Declaration of American Independence.’ It may be sup¬ 
posed, that the question ‘ Ilow did he receive the news V was asked. ‘He was agi¬ 
tated at first,’ said West, ‘ then sat silent and thoughtful: at length he said, 1 Well if 
they cannot be happy under my government, I hope they may not change it for a 
worse. I wish them no ill.’ If such was George the Third, we find no difficulty in 
reconciling his attachment to Benjamin West, with the American’s honest love of bis 
native land.” 

We have remarked, in many works which treat of West, that he is 
termed Sir Benjamin West,’—and indeed, it was for a long time a com¬ 
mon appendage to his name in this country. It appears, however, that 
he was never knighted. Our author says: 

“The Duke of Gloucester called on West from the king to inquire if the honor 
would be acceptable. ‘ No man,’ said Benjamin, * entertains a higher respect for po¬ 
litical honors and distinctions than myself, but I really think I have earned greater 
eminence by iny pencil already than knighthood could confer on me. The ch ef 
value of titles, is to preserve in families a respect for those principles by which such 
distinctions were originally obtained; but simple knighthood to a man who is at 
least as well known as he could ever hope to be from that honor, is not a legitimate 
object of ambition. To myself, then, vour royal highness must perceive the tide could 
add no dignity, and as it would perish with myself, it could add none to my family.’ ” 

Mr. Dunlap’s work will go far to alter many received opinions con¬ 
cerning Mr. West. He was not the Quaker in the outward man, which 
his biographers have described him to be. While he lived, his enemies 
represented him as selfish and morose,—but numerous and various are 
the tributes to his genuine liberality and unostentatious kindness of heart. 
We pass, as better known to the general reader, the history and descrip- 
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tion of his eminent labors, and the account of his early successes. West 
died in March, 1820, aged eighty-two years. He was buried with pomp 
beside Reynolds and Opie, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The subjoined anec¬ 
dote will illustrate the general kind bearing of this ‘American apos¬ 
tle of the Arts 

44 On one occasion, a Camera Lucida, then a new thin", had been left with him for 
inspection: it was the first he had ever seen, and Stuart coming in, West showed it 
to him, and explained its use. Stuart’s hand was always tremulous. He took the 
delicate machine for examination, let it fall, and it was dashed to fragments on the 
hearth. Stuart stood with his back to West, looking at the wreck, in despair. After 
a short silence, the benevolent man said, * Well, Stuart, you may as well pick up the 
pieces/ This was of course in early life, but old age made no change in him.’ , 

From the entertaining history of the career of Gilbert Stuart—a history 
replete with humor, anecdote, and interest,—we have only room for the 
following extracts. The first, under the head of ‘ Stage-coach Adventure,’ 
gives the reply of Mr. Stuart to some inquisitive fellow-passengers in a 
stage-coach, who desired to elicit from him the nature of the business he 
followed: 

“To the round-about question, to find out bis calling or profession, Mr. Stuart an¬ 
swered with a grave face, aud serious tone, that he sometimes dressed gentlemen’s 
and ladies’ hair, (at that time the high craped pomatumed hair was all the fashion.) 
* You are a hair-dresser then V 4 What !* said he, * do you take me for abarber V * 1 
beg your pardon sir, but I inferred it from what you said. If I mistook you, may I 
take the liberty to ask what you are, then ?’ 4 Why I sometimes brush a gentleman’s 
coat, or hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.’ ‘ O, you are a valet then, to some noble¬ 
man?’ 4 A valet! Indeed, sir, I am not. Iam not a servant—to be sure I make 
coats and waistcoats for gentlemen.’ 4 Oh ! you are a tailor!’ 4 Tailor! do I look 

like a tailor ?’ 4 I’ll assure you, I never handled a goose, other than a roasted one.’ 

By this time they were all in a roar. 4 What the devil are you then?’ said one. 4 I’ll 
tell you, said Stuart. 4 Be assured all I have said is literally true. I dress hair, brush 
hats and coats, adjust a cravat, and make coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and likewise 
boots and shoes at i/our service.' 4 Oho! a boot and shoe-maker after all!’ 4 Guess 
again, gentlemen, I never handled a boot or shoe but for my own feet and legs; yet 
all I have told you is true.’ 4 We may as well give up guessing. After checking his 
laughter, and pumping up a fresh flow of spirits by a large pinch of snuff, he said to 
them very gravely, 4 Now, gentlemen, 1 will not play the fool with you any longer, but 
will tell you, upon mv honor as a gentleman, my bona fide profession. I get my bread 
by making faces.’ He then screwed his countenance, and twisted the lineaments of 
his visage, in a manner such as Samuel Foote or Charles Mathews might have en¬ 
vied. When his companions, after loud peals of laughter, had composed themselves, 
each took credit to himself for having, * all the while suspected that the gentleman be¬ 
longed to the theatre,’ and they all knew that he must be a comedian by profession; 
when to their utter surprise, he assured them that he never was on [the stage, and 
very rarely saw the inside of a play-house, or auy similar place of amusement. They 
now all looked at each other with astonishment. 

44 Before parting, Stuart said to his companions, 4 Gentlemen, you will find that all 
I have said of my various employments, is comprised in these few words: I am a 

F ortrait painter. If you will call at John Palmer’s, York-Buildings, London, 
shall be ready and willing to brush you a coat or hat, dress your hair a la-mode, 
supply you, if in need, with a wig of any fashion or dimensions, accommodate you 
with boots or shoes, give you ruffles or cravats, and make faces for you.’ 

44 While taking a parting glass at the inn, they begged leave to inquire of their 
pleasant companion, in what part of England he was born ; he told them he was not 
born in England, Wales, Ireland, or Scotland. Here was another puzzle for John 
Bull. 4 Where then ?’ 4 1 was born at Narraganset.’ 4 Where’s that?’ 4 Six miles 

from Pottawoone, and ten miles from Poppasquash, and about four miles west of 
Connecticut, and not far from the spot where the famous battle with the warlike Pe- 
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S nots was fought.’ 1 In what part of the East Indies is that, sir?’ 1 East Indies, my 
ear sir! It is in the state of Rhode Island, between Massachusetts and Connecticut 
river.’ This was all Greek to his companions, and he left them to study a new lesson 
of geography.’ ” 

The second gives us a specimen of cool impudence and injustice, and 
its proper punishment: 

144 When I lived at Germantown,’ said Stuart, * a little, pert young man called on 
me, and addressed me thus,—‘You are Mr. Stuart, sir, the great painter!’ 4 My 
name is Stuart, sir.’ Those who remember Mr. Stuart’s athletic figure, quiet 
manner, sarcastic humor, and uncommon face, can alone imagine the picture he 
would have made a9 the intruder proceeded: ‘My name is Winstanley, sir; you 
must have heard of me.’ ‘Not that I recollect, sir.’ ' No? Well, Mr. Stuart, I have 
been copying your full length of Washington; I have made a number of copies. I 
have now six that I have brought on to Philadelphia; I have got a room in the state- 
house, and I have put them up ; but before I show them to the public, and offer them 
fbr sale, I have a proposal to make to you.’ 4 Go on sir.’ ‘ It would enhance their 
value, you know, if I could say that you had given them the laet touch. Now, sir, all 
yw>u haye to do, is to-ride to town, and give each of them atap, you knew, with your 
riding-switchr—just thus, you know.’ 

44 Stuart, who had been feeding his capacious nostrils with Scotch snuff r shut the 
box, and deliberately placed it on the table. Winstanley proceeded: 4 And we shall 
■hare the amount of the sale.’ 4 Did you ever hear that I was a swindler?’ ‘Sir ! 
Oh, you mistake. You know—’ The painter rose to his full height. ‘You will 
please to walk down stairs, sir, very quickly, or I shall throw you out at the window/ 
The genius would have added another ‘you know;’ but seeing that the action wu 
likely to be suited to the word, he took the hint, and preferred the stairs.” 

We intended to have copied largely from the autobiography of the au¬ 
thor-one of the most interesting sketches of the volumes—but our limits 
will not permit. The memoir of Jarvis,—whose career was brilliant, but 
dimmed latterly, by his addiction to a vice, with which genius is too 
often associated,—is exceedingly clever. The following passages will 
not be without interest to the numerous friends and acquaintances of theirr 
subject in this city, under whose notice these pages will fall: 

“ Some southerners having arrived, to whom he wished to return civilities and da 
honor, the painter invited several gentlemen of note to meet them. This was before 
his marriage with the lady above named. He then had his rooms in Wall-street, and 
Pierre Van Wyke, the Recorder of the city, had his office below, in the same house. 
With Van Wyke, as with most of the gentlemen of the city at that time, he was inti¬ 
mate ; and among others, Van Wyke and G. C. Verplanck were invited to meet the 
strangers. They sat down to a table profusely covered with every good and costly 
viand the market could afford: venison, pheasants, and canvass-back ducks tempted 
the appetite, although knives with broken handles, and forks with one prong made 
the operations of carving and eating somewhat awkward and difficult, and excited 
no little surprise among the guests who were not aware of the painter’s habits. Wine 
was as plenty and of as great variety as the meats, and the wine glasses of varione 
sizes, but principally of the largest calibre and most profound depth, such as would 
nofallow of the repetition of Sam Foote’s pun—however old the liquor— 4 Your glass 
of wine is very little of its age,’ would not apply here. The mode of opening a bottle 
(decanters there were none) was by breaking off the top of the cork and thrusting the 
remainder down the neck with a greasy fork—a cork-screw would have smacked tso 
much of order. 

“ ‘ Jarvis,’ said the Recorder, ‘ I want some small drink—here’s nothing but wine/ 

4 Give the Recorder the brandy bottle!’ ‘ No, no, give me some small beer, or some 
water.’ 4 We don’t know such things—there is porter and ale.’ ‘ Some ale then/ 

4 Tom ! give the Recorder some ale. After a pause, Van Wyke says, 4 Jarvis, where is 
this ale of yours ?’ * Tom ! why don’t you give the Recorder some ale V 4 There’s no 
tumbler, sir.’ 4 No tumbler!’ 4 No, sir/ 4 Well, throw the soap out of my shaving cup/ ** 
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The singular eccentricities of the man may be gathered from the 
amusing incident which follows: 

44 It is said, that on seeing a tall, melancholy looking Frenchman walking very so¬ 
lemnly down Broadway, with a very large cigar box under his arm, Jarvis placed 
himself immediately behind, imitated his funeral step; and as he saw an acquaintance 
likely to join in the fuu, he would by signs bring him to follow in the train; until he 
got a string of some length, walking in solemn procession. The bearer of the box, 
upon turning a corner, looked round and saw that he had a suite of attendants, of 
wnose motives he could form no notion He stopped—the procession stopped.— 
‘Gentlemens, vat you mean? Vat you mean, gentlemens?’ Jarvis answered, 

4 Seeing that you were a foreigner, sir, and no friends to assist you at the burial of 
your child, we thought to show our respect by attending the funeral.’” 

We are reluctantly compelled to omit passages from the pleasing histo¬ 
ries of Copley, Trumbull, Dunlap, Vanderlyn, Peale, Alston, Inman, Les¬ 
lie, Wier, and numerous others, who have built up for themselves an 
honorable fame. But ‘ are not all these things written in the book V 
We heartily commend these volumes to our readers, with the assurance 
that they will prove an abundant source of instruction and amusement. 


The Last Days of Pompeii : by the author of ‘Pelham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ etc. Two 
vols. l2mo. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

In a preceding number we gave a notice of this powerful production 
with reference to its literary excellence. The work is before the public; 
and the justice of our encomiums is ere this widely acknowledged. We 
are glad that the character of the volumes enables us to repeat the no¬ 
tice, by referring to a higher quality, and one not often met with in a 
novel—its moral excellence. Bulwer has, with equal severity and jus¬ 
tice, been condemned for the immoral tendency of the greater part of his 
writings; and, whether in consequence of critical admonition, or of a 
change in his own views and feelings, we are glad to find his later works 
very much amended in this particular. In the present one, especially, 
he has laboured to recommend, and advantageously exhibit, the principles 
of the ( then new) Christian religion; and we give a few extracts to show 
the spirit and power with which he treats a subject of which most of his 
admirers have been wont to consider him ignorant. The following is 
taken from a dialogue between Olinthus the Nazarine, and Apoecides, a 
Priest of Isis; 

44 1 do not wonder, Aprecides, that I distress you ; that I shake all the elements of 
your mind, that you are lost in doubt, that you drift here and there in the vast ocean 
of uncertain and benighted thought. I wonder not at this, but bear with me a little; 
watch and pray, the darkness shall vanish, the storm sleep, and God himself, as He 
came of yore on the seas of Samaria, shall walk over the lulled billows to the delivery 
of your soul. Ours is a religion jealous in its demands, but how infinitely prodigal in 
its gifts! It troubles you for an hour, it repays you by immortality.’ 

44 4 Such promises,’ said Apaecides, sullenly, 4 are the tricks by which man it 
ever gulled. Oh, glorions were the promises which led me to the shrine of Isis P 
44 4 But,’ answered the Nazarene, 1 ask thy reason, can that religion be sound which 
outrages all morality? You are told to worship your Gods. What are those gods 
•ven according to yourselves? What their actions, what the attributes of their divi- 
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nity ? Are they not all represented to you as the blackest of criminals 7 yet you are 
asked to sene them as the holiest of divinities. Jupiter himself is a parricide and an 
adulterer. What are the meaner divinities, but imitators of his vices t You are told 
not to murder, but you worship murderers; you are told not to commit adultery, and 
you make your prayers to an adulterer. Oh! what is this but a mocker}' of the holiest 
part of man’s nature, which is faith! Turn now to the God. the one, the tme God, 
to whose shrine I would lead you. If he seem to you too sublime, too shadowy for 
those human associations, those touching connections between Creator and creature, 
to which the weak heart clings—contemplate him in his Son, who put on mortality 
like ourselves. His mortality is not indeed declared, like that of your fabled gods, by 
the vices of our nature, but by the practice of all its virtues. In him are united the 
austerest morals with the tenderest affections. If he were but a mere man, he had 
been w orthy to become a god. You honor Socrates—he has his sect, his disciples, 
his schools. But what are the doubtful virtues of the Athenian, to the bright, the un¬ 
disputed, the active, the unceasing, the devoted holiness of Christ! I speak to you 
now only of his human character. He came in that as the pattern of future ages, to 
show us the form of virtue which Plato thirsted to see embodied. This was the true 
sacrifice that He made for man ; but the halo that encircled his dying hour not only 
brightened earth, hut opened to us the sight of heaven ! You are touched—you are 
moved. God works in your heart. 11 is spirit is w ith you. Come, resist not the 
holy impulse, come at once—unhesitatingly. A few of us are now assembled to ex¬ 
pound the word of God. Ccrne, let me guide you to them. You are sad, you are 
weary. Listen then to the words of God: Come to me, saith He, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

The annexed passage forms a portion of the reply of Glaucus, the hero* 
to an interrogation of lone, concerning ‘the new sect of the Nazarenes.’ 

44 Well do I remember to have heard my father speak of one strange guest at Athens 
many years ago ; methinks his name was Paul. My father was one among a mighty 
crowd that gathered on one of our immemorial hills to hear this sage of the East ex¬ 
pound; through the wide throng there rang not a single murmur!—the jest and the 
roar, with which our native orators are received, were hushed for him;—and when 
on die loftiest summit of that hill, raised above the breathless crowd below, stood this 
mysterious visiter, his mien and his countenance awed every heart even before a sound 
led his lips. He was a man, I have heard my father sav, of no tall stature, but of noble 
and impressive mien; his robes were dark and ample; the declining sun, for it was 
evening, shone aslant upon his form, as it rose aloft, motionless and commanding; his 
countenance was much worn and marked, as of one w ho had braved alike misfortune 
and the sternest vicissitudes of many climes; but his e ves were bright with an almost 
unearthly fire; and when he raised his arm to speak, it was with the majesty of a man 
into whom the Spirit of a God hath rushed! 

“ 1 Men of Athens!’ he is reported to have said, ‘ I find among ye an altar with tills 
inscription— to tiif. unknown god. Ye worship in ignorance die same deity I serve. 
To you unknown till now, to you be it now revealed.’ 

1* Then declared that solemn man how’ this great Maker of all things, who had ap¬ 
pointed unto man his several tribes and his various homes—the Lord of earth and 
the universal heaven, dwelt not in temples made with hands; that his presence, his 
spirit, was in the air we breathed ;—our life and our being was with Him. 4 Think 
you,’ he cried, ‘ that the Invisible is like your statues of gold and marble ? Think you 
that he needetn sacrifice from you: He w ho made Heaven and earth V Then spake 
he of fearful and coming times, of the end of the world, of a second rising of the dead, 
whereof an assurance had been given to man in the resurrection of the mighty Being 
whose religion he came to preach. 

44 When he thus spoke, the long pent murmur went forth, and the philosophers that 
were mingled w'ith the people muttered their sage contempt; there might you have 
seen the chilling frown of the Stoic, and tho Cynic’s sneer;—and the Epicurean, who 
believeth not even in our own Elysium, muttered a pleasant jest, and swept laughing 
through the crowd ; hut tho deep heart of the people was touched and thrilled ; and 
they trembled, though they knew not why, for verily the stranger had the voice and 
majesty of a man to whom ‘ The Unknown God’ had committed the preaching of Hia 
faith. 
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“ lone listened with wrapt attention, and the serious and earnest manner of the 
narrator betrayed the impression that he himself had received from one who had been 
among the audience, that on the hill of the Heathen Mars had heard the first tiding* 
of the word of Christ!” 

In chapter iv., vol. u., we have marked the subjoined beautiful dia¬ 
logue :— 

444 My son/ replied the old man, 4 the days left to me on earth, are few and scanty; 
I employ them as becomes me, travelling from place to place, comforting those whom 
God nas gathered together in his name, and proclaiming the glory of his Son, as tes¬ 
tified to his servant.” 

44 4 Thou hast looked, they tell me, on the face of Christ V 

44 4 And the face revived me from the dead : know, young proselyte to the true faith, 
that I am he of whom thou readest in the scroll of the apostle. In the far Judea and 
in the city of Nain, there dwelt a widow, humble of spirit and sad of heart, for of all 
the ties of life, one son aloue was spared to her. And she loved him with a melan¬ 
choly love, for he was the likeness of the lost. And the son died. The reed cn 
which she leaned was broken—the oil was dried up in the widow’s cruise. They 
bore the dead upon his bier, and near the gate of the city, when the crowd were 
gathered, there came a silence over the sounds of wo, for the Son of God was passing 
by. The mother, who followed the bier, wept not noisily, but all who looked upon 
her, saw that her heart was crushed. And the Lord pitied her, and he touched the 
bier, and said, 4 1 say unto thee arise.’ And the dead man woke and looked upon 
the face of the Lord. Oh! that calm and solemn brow! that unutterable smile—that 
care-worn and sorrowful face lighted up with a God’s benignity! it chased away the 
shadows of the grave! I rose, I spoke—I was living, and in my mother’s arms—yes, 
Jam the dead revived! The people shouted; the funeral horns rang forth merrily; 
there was a cry, 4 God has visited his people!’ I heard them not: I felt, I saw nothing 
but the face of the Redeemer.’ 

44 The old man paused, deeply moved; and the vonth felt his blood creep and his 
hair stir. He was in the presence of one who had known the mystery of death. 

44 ‘Till that time,’ renewed the widow’s son, 4 1 had been as other men, thoughtless, 
not abandoned; taking no heed but of the things of love and life; nay, I had inclined 
to the gloomy faith of the earthly Sadducee! But, raised from the dead, from awful 
and desert dreams, that these lips never dare reveal—recalled upon earth to testify the 
powers of Heaven—once more mortal, the witness of immortality; I drew a new 
being from the grave. Oh, fated—oh, lost Jerusalem! Him from whom came my 
life, I beheld adjudged to the agonized and parching death! Far in the mighty 
crowd I saw the light rest and glimmer over the cross; I heard the hooting mob—I 
cried aloud—I raved—I threatened; none heeded me; I was lost in the whirl and 
the roar of thousands ! But even then, in my agony and his own, methought the 
glazing eye of the Son of man sought me out. His lip smiled, as when it conquered 
death; it hushed me, and I became calm. He who defied the grave for another, 
what was the grave to him? The sun shone aslant the pale and powerful features, 
and then died away ! Darkness fell over the earth ; how long it endured I know not. 
A loud cry came through the gloom, a sharp and bitter cry—and all was silent.” 

What follows, is contained in ‘ A letter from Glaucus to Sallust, ten 
years after the destruction of Pompeii. 9 

44 4 You speak of the growing sect of the Christians in Rome. Sallust, to you I may 
confide my secret: I have pondered much over that faith—I have adopted it. After 
the destruction of Pompeii, I met once more with Olinthus—saved, alas! only for a 
day, and falling afterward a martyr to the indomitable energy of his zeal. In my 
preservation from the lion and the earthquake, he taught me to behold the hand of the 
unknown God! I listened—believed—adored! My own, my more than ever be¬ 
loved lone, has also embraced the creed! A creed, Sallust, which shedding light 
over this world, gathers its concentrated glory, like a sunset, over the next ! We 
know that we are united in the soul, as in the flesh, for ever and for ever! Ages may 
roll on, our very dust be dissolved, the earth shrivelled like a scroll; but round and 
round the circle of etemify rolls the wheel of life, imperishable, unceasing! And as 
the earth from the sun, so immortality drinks happiness from virtue, which is thesmiU 
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upon the face of God! Visit me, then, Sallust; bring with you the learned scrolls of 
Epicurus, Pythagoras, Diogenes : arm yourself for defeat; and let us, amid the groves 
of Academus, dispute under a surer guide than any granted to our fathers, on the 
mighty problem of the true ends of life and the nature of the soul.’ ” 


The Cavaliers op Virginia: or, the Recluse of Jamestown. An Historical Romance 

of the Old Dominion. By the author of ‘ The Kentuckian in New-York.’ In two vola. 

12mo. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

AVe have glanced over the sheets of a portion of these volumes, now 
passing through the press. The ground-work is formed of historical 
facts, connected with the early settlement of Virginia; and the essential 
events are traceable to the same source. The style is simple and un¬ 
pretending—and the romance of history is well preserved. It will take, 
we think, a higher rank than 4 The Kentuckian,’ in point of interest, and 
finish of execution. We subjoin, as a fair specimen of the descriptive 
portions of the work, a portrait of the heroine : 

“ Late in the afternoon, towards the southwestern extremity of the beach, and out- 
aide of the palisade, a young and gent e creature, of most surpassing loveliness, moved 
thoughtfully along the s ndy shore, and every now and then casting a wistful glance 
over the water, and as often heaving a gentle sigh, as a shade of girlish disappoint¬ 
ment settled upon her blooming face. Her dress was simple, tasteful, and exquisitely 
appropriate to her style of beauty. She had apparently scarce passed her sixteenth 
birthday ; and of course her figure was not yet rounded out to its full perfection of 
female loveliness. So much of her neck as was visible above a rather high and close 
cut dress, was of that pure, chaste, and lovely white which gives such an air of hea¬ 
venly innocence to the budding girl of that delightful age. The face although ex¬ 
ceeding the neck in the height, variety and richness of its coloring, was not disfigured 
by a single freckle, scar, or blemish. The features were generally well proportioned 
sad suited to each other, the lips full and gently pouting, with a margin or as luxurious 
tinting as that with which nature ever adorned the first budding rose of spring, and 
when parted, as they often were, by the most gentle and naive laughter, displayed a 
set of teeth beautifully white and regular. Yet one could scarcely fasten the eye upon 
them for the admiration excited by the exquisite expression of the dimpled mouth, ever 
varying, and as it seemed, more lovely with each succeeding change. The motion of 
her eyes was so rapid that it was difficult to ascertain their color; but certain it is they 
were soft and brilli mt, the latter effect produced in no small degree by long fair dewy 
lashes which rose and fell over the picture, as lights and shadows fail from the pencil 
of an inspired painter. The fair flaxen ringlets fell beneath the small gipsey hat in 
ahort thick curls, and were clustered around her brow, so as to form the most natural 
and appropriate shade imaginable to a forehead of polished ivory. She was about 
the medium height, symmetrically proportioned, with an exquisitely turned anckle and 
little foot, which note bounded over the beach with an impatience only surpassed by 
her own impetuous thoughts, as her eyes became intently riveted upon a moving 
spec upon the distant waters. The wild and startled expression, excited in the firg 
moment of surprise, might now be seen merging into one of perfect satisfaction, as 
the distant object began to grow into distinct outlines at every plunge of the buoyant 
waves; her heart heaving its own little current to her face in perfect unison with 
their boisterous movements.” 

It was the lover of the damsel, who approached 4 in a beautifully- 
painted canoe, with a curled and fantastic head but we must leave the 
scene of their meeting, and the thick-coming events which succeed its 
description to the imagination of the reader. It will not be long before 
his curiosity may be satisfied in the most authentic manner. 
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Tbres Years in the Pacific ; including notices of Brazil, Clule, Bolivia, and Peru.— 

By an Officer of the United States Wavy. In one vol. 8vo. pp. 441. Philadelphia: 

Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

We have experienced no ordinary pleasure, in the perusal of this 
volume—the result of observations made during two cruizes of about six 
years in the Pacific ocean, in the United States ships, Brandywine and 
Falmouth. The author informs us, in a brief and modest preface, that 
he 4 has avoided obtruding himself upon the attention of the reader, and 
has indulged in but few reflections; being content to present naked facts, 
and allow each one to dress them for himself, and draw his own conclu¬ 
sions.’ The good sense manifested in this, is in strong contrast with the 
blundering verbosity and the obtrusion of trifling individual affairs, and 
comments, which have formed prominent features in some recent volumes 
upon South America. The author is evidently a gentleman of ability, 
good education, taste, and judgment, and his description of the manners, 
customs, and peculiarities of our Southern brethren is in all respects 
worthy of commendation. As an officer of the United States Navy, he 
was enabled to mingle in Society, and to obtain information, relative to 
the public affairs of the country, etc., not accessible to, nor attainable by 
an unofficial traveller through those regions. To evident industry in the 
collection of facts elucidating the history of popular scenes and charac¬ 
ters in South America, our author has added a shrewd observation of living 
manners. Moreover, his style is seldom flippant or diffusive. It is per¬ 
spicuous, without being devoid of ornament; and whether he describes 
the ocean or a mountain—a lady’s walking dress, or the habiliments of 
a muleteer,—he is equally felicitous. Wherever he takes the reader with 
him, to see what he beholds, and experience what he enjoys—whether 
it be a bull-bait in Peru, a ride in a calepis ,—smoking hogitas ,—or hold¬ 
ing a t£te a tHe with black-eyed damsels at a tertulia , he is sure to please. 

We take leave of the work, by commending it to the attention of the 
reader, satisfied that he will rise from its perusal with a full conviction of 
the justice of our encomiums. 


The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore Korner, with a Life of the Author,- 
and Extracts from his Letters. Translated from the German, by W. B. Chorley, Esq. 
In crimson silk, with a portrait: pp. 243. London, Hamilton, Adams and Company. 

We are indebted for an early and splendid copy of this volume, to our 
friend and correspondent, the Translator. Mr. Chorley is himself a scho¬ 
lar of deserved repute, in many languages besides the German ; and his 
contributions to English literature have met with singular success. The 
rendering of Korner into this latter tongue, will add to his fame. He has 
infused a degree of spirit and beauty into the translation, which we could 
hardly have expected. The compound words in the German are so 
numerous, and their meaning so condensed, that we should deem it some¬ 
times impossible to render it even tolerably. There is no proceeding, 
mot par mot; the compression is so striking in the original, that, to give 
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the whole meaning in English words, dilutes it into verbosity, and the 
concinnilas is lost. Mr. Chorley, however, has overcome these obsta¬ 
cles better than any of his contemporaries could have done. His intro¬ 
duction is modest and graceful,—the life of his subject is given with a 
pathetic aud beautiful succinctness ;—and much of the poetry is admira¬ 
ble. It could scarcely, we should think, read better in the German. 

Komer was a young poet of great power and fire. He died in the 
very prime of manhood, fighting the battles of his country. His sister, a 
young, delicate creature, only seventeen, survived him merely long 
enough to complete most faithfully, his miniature from recollection, and to 
paint a design of the lyre and sword, encircled by a wreath of flowers, 
as the device for his monument. Now, they rest together in the grave. 
Mrs. Hemans has commemorated this touching event in an elegiac poem, 
of which we give the concluding stanza:— 

‘ Have ye not met ere now ?—So let those trust, 

That meet for moments but to part for years; 

That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust,— 

That love where love is but a fount of tears. 

Brother, sweet sister ! Peace around ye dwell— 

Lyre, Bword, and flower, farewell!’ 


• Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. VII; 

Part 1 : 1834 : pp. 184. Philadelphia: P. Gibbons. 

With fourteen botanical and conchological embellishments, this excellent 
volume embraces a valuable amount of letter press illustrations, and mat¬ 
ter interesting to the lover of science. The two principal articles in the 
book are, first, a catalogue of a collection of plants made chiefly in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains, or Northern Andes, by Messrs. Wyeth 
and Nuttall: second, a description of the rare indigenous plants of the 
United States, from the herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia. Then follow papers on the tertiary and recent forma¬ 
tions of the Southern States: on new tertiary fossils: analysis of coal; 
and a description of a new species of Hinnita, by T. A. Conrad, Esq., an 
indefatigable and most successful naturalist. The embellishment re¬ 
presenting a new shell of this genus, named Hinaita Poulsoni, is very 
beautiful,—its shading of purple and amber brown, being delicate, rich, 
and minute. In naming this shell, Mr. Conrad has done proper honor to 
the owner, Charles A. Poulson, Esq. a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
whose ardor in the pleasing study of conchology, is well repaid in the 
superb brilliancy of his collections of shells. They are profuse in num¬ 
ber, and radiant in kind. Those who have surveyed these masses fan¬ 
tastic and fair-tinctured shapes, can be pardoned the enthusiasm of an 
expression that they have called forth, and which declares them to out¬ 
shine all that we dream of Oman, ‘ Ormus, or of Ind.’ It may well be 
questioned whether so splendid a cabinet of shells as that of Mr. Poulson 
can be found in our country. Larger ones there may be,—but none 
more choice and brilliant. 
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Self-Control: A Novel. In two volumes: pp. 467. By Mary Brunton. Phila¬ 
delphia : Key and Biddle. 

The fact that this work has passed to a second edition in England, is proof 
positive of its merit; and a perusal of it will justify the popularity that 
has established its success abroad, and called for its re-publicution in this 
country. Miss Brunton has looked into the workings of the human heart, 
with a close and steady gaze ; she has depicted with strong fidelity the acts 
which it suggests; and the traits she describes, are such as life is continually 
disclosing. VVe cannot say much for the taste of the lady, in the choice 
of names for her personages. It is decidedly of the Rosa Matilda school. 
She has her captain, lady, and Laura, Montreville ; her Mrs. De Courcy, 
and so forth; all nice people, and the pinks of high ton. We confess 
that we never see one of these names, without a kind of nausea; and we 
have formed a good opinion of Miss Brunton’s work, from the circum¬ 
stance that even the soft, hackneyed titles of her characters, are forgotten 
in the moral interest which they excite. We are without room for quo¬ 
tations ; but can say that the author has successfully shown how one may 
act up to the motto of « Self-Control’ with honor and satisfaction, despite 
the customs of the world :— 

‘His warfare is within.—There, unfatigued, 

His fervent spirit labors.—There lie fights, 

Aim! there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a (Jeesar reaps are weeds.”— 


The American Forest; or, Uncle Philip’s Conversation with the children about the 
Trees of America ; being No. XXII. of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library. 

The proverb is something musty, ‘ that we need all we know to make 
things plainbut Peter Parley could testify to its truth, and so we 
believe could the author of the small, but instructive volume before us. 
That man has a happy faculty, who can impart important information in 
a language and style suited to the comprehension or taste of the juvenile 
mind. Perhaps no writer in America has this faculty to a greater ex¬ 
tent than the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Connecticut,—as his 
‘Child’s Book on the Soul,’ and other similar works from his pen, may 
bear witness. The trees of America are described, by Uncle Philip, 
with entire accuracy, in a style of easy simplicity; and he suffers his little 
pupils to interpose as many questions as they please. The kind old gen¬ 
tleman answers them all with the most perfect good nature. Children of 
a larger growth than those for whom this work was written, may glean 
valuable information from the facts which it contains. It is embellished 
with well engraved cuts of the principal American trees. 

65 
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Literary Protection. —Among the subjects that may claim attention from Con¬ 
gress during its present session, we trust there will be introduced the matter of 
literary protection. The intellectual rights of our own countrymen are as sacred as 
any other; but in the present state of law with respect to authorship, they are almost 
wholly disregarded. We need an international copy-right enactment, such as 
has already been proposed by distinguished statesmen, and neglected through indif¬ 
ference or fatuity. Our writers ought to stand on ground similar to that which is oc¬ 
cupied by authors in other countries,—in France, Germany, England and Scotland, 
for example,—where copy-rights are multiplied and respected, and their infraction 
punished. Something, we think, should be done to correct the feculent tide of un- 
instructive matter which spawns itself over this country from the foreign press, in 
many worthless books and works. We know of whole periodicals, whose complete cir¬ 
culation, owing to their demerit, is not 1000 in England, re-published entire here, and 
foisted upon the public as something excellent. In the works thus re-produced, there 
may be to each number a proportion of perhaps three tolerably good articles; the residue 
is comprised in local comments on matters perfectly irrelevant and uninteresting to 
the American reader. Long before these whole re-publications appear, the meritorious 
articles of which we speak, find their way into those excellent journals which embrace 
judicious melanges of foreign literature, and whose varied pages can always be scan¬ 
ned with profit and satisfaction. We might name several of this class that are trea¬ 
suries of good matter, and we hail them always with pleasure. We consider mind, 
universal; lands divided by the sea should have nothing separate in the use of that 
ethereal commodity which sets geographical boundaries at defiance, and radiates 
wherever it moves. But its rights should be equal, and those of country should be 
first respected. It is a disgraceful truth, owing to the defective structure of our laws 
in this particular, that an American author, however slender his pretensions, has 
greater deference to his due, and perhaps a greater certainty of success, abroad than 
at home. We speak now of periodical writings. The reason is, that American pub¬ 
lishers of this kind are fettered and distanced by the efforts of re-publishing competi¬ 
tors, who glut the market with foreign matter which costs them little or nothing, and 
whose only influence, if exerted at all, is against the literature of this country. This 
playing into the hands of opponents by injudicious patronage, ministers continually to 
the retardation of native genius. We are confident that the subject needs only to be 
rightly understood by our rational legislators, to insure early attention at their hands. 
A literary tariff*, like that proposed, we believe would meet with little opposition 
from any true American. Our best scholars and statesmen have long seen and 
deplored the evil,-—of which, by the way, the points now alluded to, furnish a 
mere moiety. The time is at hand, we believe, when a legal corrective will be found. 
There is not a member of the trade, nor a professional writer in the country, who 
would not be more or less benefited by the measure. 
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THE ENGLISH ANNUALS. 

Wi find upon our table the English annuals for the coming year. No season has \ 
been more prolific of these popular works, foreign and domestic, and at no period 
have they exhibited such uniform excellence, both in matter and embellishments. 
Without attempting to present any thing like a regular review of these souvenirs, we 
may, perhaps, aid the judgment of our readers in their selection, by a brief summary 
of their several characters and attractions. They may all be found at Disturb ell’s, 
155 Broadway. 

Jenning’s Landscape Annual, as embracing highly-finished specimens of art, 
strikes us as pre-eminent The engravings are by Roscoe, from drawings by 
Roberts. Some of the most interesting scenes and edifices of France and Italy, 
formed the subjects of the former embellishments of this annual. The present 
views and scenes are all taken in Granada, Spain. The contents, in various and at¬ 
tractive articles, illustrate the characters of the Moors, and Moorish history. The 
splendid plates of the artists are admirably blended with the descriptions and events, 
and the result is, a work we may believe wholly unrivalled. There are in all twenty- 
one prints. To each one, as the reader passes on, will be awarded, for the moment, 
the palm of surpassing excellence. Where there prevails so general a superiority, it is 
difficult to particularize with justice; but we would instance the ‘Moorish Gateway 
leading to the Viva Rambla,’ the ‘Descent into the plain of Granada,’ ‘ Gaucin, look¬ 
ing towards Gibraltar, and the const of Barbary,’ as only fair specimens of the en¬ 
gravings generally. The paper and letter press are of the best description. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. —Beautiful!—and perhaps the pictorial scenes 
will excite more interest than those of the Landscape Annual. They belong more to 
our age, and come more vividly home to the mind, inasmuch as they illustrate many of 
the tales, romances, and poems of Scott. The lovely landscapes, the mouldering 
temples, and ruined castles, here appertain alike to Scott and Scotland, ‘delineating 
with fidelity, existing scenes, and superadding a moral interest, by peopling them with 
the creations of genius.’ The author has followed out the plan of the artists, and has 
confined himself to the illustration of authentic and romantic stories of Scotland, and 
to the historical manners of the people. That taste must indeed be fastidious, which is 
not satisfied with the fine views of Lochleven and Roslyn Castles, Gleudearg, and 
Melrose Abbey, that are among the embellishments to this volume, beaming by the 
side of pages of surpassing typography. 

The Oriental Annual. —This noble work contains twenty-five engravings from 
original drawings by the celebrated artist, DanielL They consist of the most re¬ 
markable edifices and scenes in India, and are executed with great fidelity and beauty. 
They are, indeed, in double superlative parlance, gorgeously-magnificent. The his¬ 
torical information imparted, is important, and the illustrations of animal history— as 
in the fine pictures of the elephant and rhinoceros,—natural and valuable. * The 
Yak of Thibet,’ is a living sketch. There is a softness in the atmosphere above it, 
which we have rarely seen equalled. The same may be said of the sky in the ‘ Mau¬ 
soleum of Sutler Jung, at Delhi.’ There is, too, an exquisite symmetry in the ed fices—■a 
natural repose about the landscapes, and a correctness and keeping in the drawings 
of the figures, that will attract admiration. Faithful to nature, these representations 
convey a better idea of the general aspect, the manners and customs, of India, than all 
the books which have been written, respecting that portion of the globe. ‘The 
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* Garden of the Palace, Lucknow,’ the ‘Temple at Muddunpore,’ and ‘Bahar,’ are 
fine specimens of art. The Oriental is every way worthy the high stand which it has 
taken and maintains among the annuals. 

The English Annual. —In point of li erary merit,—aside from the biographical 
notices, which possess no great interest for American readers,—we should place this 
annual in the foremost rank. Its pictorial attractions, also, are neither few nor small. 
The portrait of the accomp ished Editress —the Hon. Mrs. Norton —may certainly be 
■aid to grace the opening volume. Her cou tenance beams with intellect. A quiet 
beauty reposes upou the calm, high forehead, in the thoughtful eye, and the finely- 
chisseled mouth and chin. There seems a slight fault in the fore-shortening of the 
right arm; but no blemish rests upon the drawing of the left, which shades the grace¬ 
fully-sloping neck, and fair, white bosom. We know of no modern English writer, 
whose productions, in prose and verse, surpass those of Mrs. Norton. Her taste is 
pure and refined, and a vein of exqu isite tenderness and pathos runs through all her 
writings. Her only exemplar is Nature—whether in depicting scenery or character. 
Of the several plates which this work contains, eight are portraits of English ladies. 
We would particularize as among the most finished of the landscapes, * Beaumont 
Lodge,’ Bishop Ackland’s Palace, and Alnwick Castle. There is a something in the 
picture of Lady Sarah Bayley that will remind the American reader of that devoted 
female missionary, Harriet Newell, w ho fell a martyr in the cause of religion, many 
years ago, in a foreign land. The English annual cnotains more mat'er than any of 
its class, and chiefly from eminent pens,—Mrs. Hemans, the late M. G. Lewis, Miss 
J. A. Porter, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Norton, etc. 

The Forget-Me-Not, was originally established by the lamented Ackerman. It 
comes to us in a neat but unostentatious binding, and with its usual excellence of 
contents, literary and pictorial. There are ten engravings, most of them of great merit. 
The ‘ Eulione,’ of Sir Thomas Lawrence, is a gem. The large, full eyes melt into 
the gazer’s heart. 1 Madeira,’ a landscape by Westall, is another capital scene. The 
plate of‘ The Village Tomb-cutter’ is admirable; but if we do not err, the artist has bor¬ 
rowed a distinguished personage from one of the prints illustrating Scott’s tale of Old 
Mortality. 4 Now or Never’ is a happy embodying of a very trying scene in courtship. 
Miss Strickland, Mary Howitt. Miss Landon, Charles Gore, etc., have contributed excel¬ 
lent articles. One of the best and most amusing sketches in the volume, however, is 
that entitled 'Uncle Zim.’ It is from the pen of Col. William L. Stone, of this 
city, and abounds in broad and easy humor. Either in matter or embellishments, the 
Forget-Me-Not sustains its eminent character. 

The Amulet, —Is edited by Mr. S. C. Hall, whose reputation, as well as that of his 
g'fted lady, has been long established, as a successful caterer in the walks of English 
light literature. Mrs. Hall, in particular, is a writer possessing fertility of fancy, pure 
feeling, and refined taste. Some of the best portions of the Amulet are from her pen. 

* Ronald Herbert, the Selfish Man,’ is a charming sample of her power. It unites true 
pathos, with graphic, natural description, and an intimate knowledge of the springs 
of the human heart. Barry Cornw all, Mrs. C Gore, R. Howitt, and Miss Mitf rd 
are among the contributors. The engravings, twelve in number, have high attraction. 
We particularly admire, 4 The Mother’s Hope,’ by Leslie, ‘TheGypsey Mother,’ by 
Wilkie, and ' Going to Service.’ 

Friendship’s Offering. —There are one or two prints in this ' Winter’s Wreath,’ 
that are alone worth the price of ihe volume, •* Childhood,’ by Chalon, is an almost 
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palpable exhibition of breathing, joyous innocence. 4 The Brazilian Bride/ 4 The 
Devoted/ 4 A Scene in the Appenines/ and the view of Saltzburg, are among the 
best in the book. The Offering has a large amount of literary matter, and it is for 
the most part, from eminent pens, and moreover, intrinsically good. 4 The Inter¬ 
cepted Letter’ is a tale of stirring incident, and 4 Childhood/ by Mary Howilt, simple 
and beautiful. Barry Cornwall appears in two or three of his happiest efforts. ‘ The 
Winter’s Wreath’ will not wither for lack of patronage. 

The Comic Annual. —The most indifferent member of a very large family. All 
the array of italics , whereby stale and forced puns are made conspicuous, will not 
foist this work upon the public. If Miss Sheridan has ‘ set up for a wit/ the very 
best thing that she can do, is 4 down again to sit.’ Aside from being a wholesale 
plagiary, she has not a particle of genuine humor about her—and much the same may 
be said of her correspondents. We should except however, a good story by the au¬ 
thor of 4 The Man who carried his own Bundle.’ Among the embellishments are 
certainly some very clever wood cuts by R. Cniikshanks. The best of these are, 
‘The Man of Tone/ ‘Perpetual Chairmen/ 4 Going Abroad, and Getting Along,' 
and 4 My Better Half.’ 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. —The manager of the Park, we may presume, has rarely stood 
higher in popular estimatio •, than at the present moment. His efforts to gratify the 
theatre-going public have been untiring, and they seem to be duly appreciated. Since 
our last, Power has been through his usual round of characters, with bis usual suc¬ 
cess—adding, however, to his common course of entertainments, the personation of 
Rover, in 4 Wild Oats/ and Terrence O’Blarney, in the old farce of 4 Botheration ’ As 
might be expected, he sustained these parts with entire ability. The son of Nature 
herself, upon the stage, he never fails in any representations. Miss Emma Wheatlev, 
a very young, and very promising girl, appeared as Julia , in the ‘Hunchback/ 
Bianca , in Milman’s 4 Fazio,’ etc. This lady, if she d«> but study, and trusts not to 
her present flattering reputa ion, is destined to become an ornament to the stage. 
Let her eschew imitation- (for in the two characters above t amed, she is the coun¬ 
terpart of Mrs. Butler, and affects even a cough, w’ith which her examplar was 
troubled, perhaps, when performing in the same [ lay,)—and let her trust to her own 
powers, and she cannot fail to become all she may hereafter desire, and her f iends 
have just cause to anticipate. W t allack, who is shortly to return to England, per¬ 
formed a brief engagement. His audience was large, and always retired more than 
satisfied. We question whether a finer piece of comic aeling has ever been seen on 
the American boards than his Dick Dashall, in the farce of 4 My Aunt.’ In the per¬ 
sonation of Rolla , too, he is unexcelled. The scene wherein he kneels to Pizarro, 
to implore protection for Cora’s child, was nature in spirit and in truth. A new and 
most amusing burletta, called 4 The Deep, Deep Sea/ has also been produced at the 
Park. It is an odd production enough,—full of broad humor, and the most ridiculous 
parodies upon some of the popular foreign operas. Placidk, —who has not the 
ability to play indifferently in any thing, and who certainly has never had any expe¬ 
rience in that way, personates the American Sea-Serpent,—and 4 thereby hangs a 
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tale,’ of no moderate dimensions. This burletta has had a fine run, and never fails to 
convulse the audience with laughter. Miss Phillips,— of whom we spoke at length 
in the number for November,—is at present fulfilling an engagement. In scenes of 
passionate emotion, quiet dignity, or withering contempt, she has not been surpassed 
by any recent predecessor. 

American Theatre. —The principal attractions at this theatre, have been the 
performance of Mr Scott, in one or two new dramas, of much intrinsic and scenic 
merit—and in the exhibition of Celeste, the celebrated French actress and danseuse. 
In one of the melo-dramas in which she has appeared here, she performed seven hun¬ 
dred times in Paris and in a popular dance, one hundred nights at Covent Garden. 
To great flexibility and grace in movement, she adds great force and power of ex¬ 
pression in look and gesture. The crowds which she attracts nightly, bear testimony 
to the excellence of her performances. 


Edwin Forrest. —We have long thought, that even the best friends and wannest 
admirers of this gentleman, rendered him less praise than he actually deserved. The 
defects which hung in youthful prurience around his style, as an actor, have given 
place, in his later career, to a vigor duly chastened by taste, and directed by nature; 
and which gained him the approval, as we well know, of men whose good opini ns 
on any subject connected w T ith human intellect would be recognized as valuable in 
any quarter of the civilized world. Those who have seen Mr. Forrest in either of the 
plays written by the author of Calavar,—the Gladiator, or the Broker of Bogota,— 
cohid not have failed in perce’ ving that he gave to his character a power and a mind, 
which stamped him, both in apprehension and representation, a superior actor. Here, 
he depended on himself; he had no foregone models to fashion his histrionic ’havior by; 
and his success was ample. It is not an author, even, that can impart to his own pro¬ 
duction the truth-resembling force that Forrest can. Many have been struck with this 
idea, by comparing Knowles, in Tell or Virginius, with their memory of Forrest in 
the character. As a representative of these heroes, we prefer our native tragedian 
in every respect. 

It is by no means as an actor alone, that Forrest is worthy. His mind is capacious; 
and he has w r ell improved such opportunities of acquiring knowledge, as his arduous 
profession allowed. In belles lettres , his attainments are very considerable, and his 
taste pure. He possesses an infinitely more intimate acquaintance with the beautiful 
classics of his own language, than half his sometime critics, the college fltdge ings, 
who vegetate in law or physic, supercilious and obscure. He has stood by the well 
of English, and walked in the vineyard of letters, observant and apt; quaffing where 
others sipped, and reaping where thev merely gleaned. 

We are led to these disinterested and unbidden observations, from having perused 
some of Mr. Forrest’s recent letters from Europe. They are written in a free, good 
style; and indicate clear perceptions of tas'e, not only in his own art, but in those of 
m kindred nature. We believe his trans-atlanlic tour will enhance in him that true 
national feeling which he has always exhibited, and enable him meetly to fulfil the 
brilliant course which it is believed awaits him both as actor and a man. 
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Mr. Sheridan Knowles. —The late dinner given to this dramatist in Philadelphia, 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to him. Many distinguished citizens were pre¬ 
sent. Our excellent friend and correspondent, Mathew Caret, Esq., acted as Pre¬ 
sident, and General Patterson, as Vice President. On being toasted, Mr. Knowles 
made a brief and happy speech, expressive of the enjoyment that he had received 
during his short sojourn in this country, and the good feelings amounting almost to 
idolatry, which had been awakened by its inhabitants whom he had met. We like 
these warm acknowledgements. They show that the hospitality and character of our 
countrymen can command praise. Mr. K., we are persuaded, will cherish an inefface¬ 
able respect for both. Unlike Moore, he will return w ithout discharging a volley of 
ribaldry, or violating the respect due to the festal board of a friend, by depreciating that 
which he has ceased to enjoy. Mr. Knowles was succeeded by Gen. Patterson, 
Tyrone Power, Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., Editor of the United States’ Gazette 
David Paul Brown, Morton M’Michael, Esq., and several other gentlemen, in re¬ 
marks highly eloquent and appropriate. Those particularly, of Messrs Chandler 
and M’Michael, were applauded to the echo. Altogether, the dinner to Mr. 
Knowles will be long remembeied as a scene of hilarity and good feeling. Power 
gave some of his best songs; Mathews played the mime with uproarious commen¬ 
dation ; while the jest and pun went their rounds with the wine. Every one seemed 
animated by cordial sentiments, and retir'd with pleasant recollections. 

So far as festivals of this sort serve to promote amicable thoughts between the lite¬ 
rary communities on both sides of the Atlantic, they must be commended. Superior 
desert in such cases is not always so much to be sought, as the chief end of increasing 
amity in kindred pursuits. We doubt not, we repeat, that Mr. Knowles will carry 
home with him, the warmest admiration of our American character and institutions. 
Its scenery he must needs remember and love. It impresses indelibly, and defies 
forgetfulness. 


- 1 When I was young! ah, woful when ,— 

How great the change ’twixt now and then V Coleridge. 

A gentleman lately appeared on the Philadelphia stage as Romeo, to the Juliet of 
Miss Fanny Jarman, an actress most deservedly popular. The journals complain 
that he performed the character without a wig,—greatly to the scandal of love in ge¬ 
neral, and Romeo in particular. The sign of age, it is said, was evinced by the young 
lover, 

1 In the bald polish of his honored head,’ 

and his half naked crown was openly shown in the sight of the people. Now wc have 
every reason to fancy that the Bard of Avon conceived Romeo with a good piloeus 
capital. We have always looked upon him, in our mental eye, as a youth with hya- 
cinthine locks, and a full, manly form. It is most unnatural to show him up to an 
audience in any other way. Think of Juliet’s cooing, in the garden scene, with a 
piece of bald-headed antiquity ! The ravages of years thus exhibited, remind us of a 
new reading, which it is said a Philadelphia debutant put into the mouth of Shylock, 
in the Merchant of Venice, a few years ago. When asked if he would not abate hie 
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inhuman requisition of the pound of flesh, he raised hk left band to hk bead, and seiz¬ 
ing hk hair in the mad, tragic style, lifted hk butcher knife aloft, and exclaimed— 

‘ An oath—an oath !—I have an oath in Heaven; 

Shall I lay surgery uf on my poll ?’* 

Time has done to the Romeo in question, what thk debutant debated on doing to him¬ 
self, namely,‘ laid surgery upon his poll;’ and he should esteem himself an actual 
Romeo no longer, unless he can get a personal dip in Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of 
Youth. When he plays the character again, he should let the hairy dowry of some 
second head be sported on his own. 


Mrs. Butler’s Work. —Some unsupported statements on this subject have ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers, and undue prejudice has been the result. The pretended 
extracts that have appeared, are all Bctions,—not an actual line of the book having yet 
transpired. This battling wit!i shadows, or criticising in advance, strikes us as rather 
ludicrous. We have every reason to believe that Mrs. Butler’s volume will em¬ 
brace nothing that has been charged against it, whatever else it may contain. Those 
who know the lady, are aware that undisguised sincerity k a prominent trait in her 
character. Her real thoughts and impressions will be found in her book; If they 
should be favorable, it will not be displeasing; if not, it ka matter of taste and opinion, 
which deserves no reprobation, unless it be criminal to speak that which k believed 
to be true. Of one thing we are assured,— Mrs. Butler will never be merely com¬ 
plimentary from interest, at the expense of facts, nor disown a grateful sentiment 
where it k due. Premising thus much, we await the volume with Christian patience. 
It must be out by Dooms-day, and may appear before. 


Lofty. —We are often amused in observing the high sounding names for common 
objects, every where prevalent in modern days. We have at present in thk city 
a noble collection of monkeys, lamas, elephants, bears, etc.,—all comprised under the 
grandiloquent head of' Zoological Institute .* Of course the attendants are all entitled 
to the corporate appellation of a Faculty. The person, for instance, who feeds the 
lions, is Leonine Professor of Gastronomy, and the man who superintends the eques¬ 
trian Dandy Jack, while he caracols in the ring, must be the Maestro Babuino. The 
President of the Institute is probably the gentleman who overlooks all the subordi¬ 
nates—takes care that the cages are clean, the feed good, and the straw fresh; and 
who appends to the least ofhk commands the expressive remark; 'Don’t let me 
speak to you twice !' 


* The true line, is 


■*' Shall I lay perjury on my soul?” 


BKD or VOLUME FOUR. 
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